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INTRODUCTION. 


1626-1628. 


The  Three  Musketeers  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  novels 
bearing  ostensibly  upon  the  lives  and  deeds  of  four  advent- 
urers, but  really  depicting  the  court  life  of  France  during  the 
closing  years  of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  Louis  XIV.  To  be  exact, 
our  chronicle  begins  on  an  April  morning  in  the  year  1626 
with  the  appearance  of  its  chief  hero,  D'Artagnan,  aud  closes 
in  1671  with  his  death.  The  record  is  not  continuous,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  marvellously  faithful  picture  of  the 
times. 

The  Three  Musketeers  covers  nearly  three  years  — 1626- 
1628.  Louis  XIII.,  never  a  strong  king,  has  become  com- 
pletely dominated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  prime  ministry  in  1624.  Naturally  there  was  some  fric- 
tion between  the  servants  of  the  ostensible  prince  and  the 
emissaries  of  the  real  potentate.  D'Artagnan  and  his  three 
musketeer  friends  belonging  to  the  king's  troops,  must  dis- 
play all  their  adroitness  to  escape  being  crushed  by  the  mill- 
stone of  the  cardinal's  wrath. 

Twenty  Years  After,  as  its  title  indicates,  picks  up  the 
narrative  again,  for  something  like  a  twelvemonth,  beginning 
with  the  year  1648.  Louis  XIII.  is  dead ;  Richelieu  is  dead. 
France,  the  child-king  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  (iueen-Regent  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  famous  struggle 
called  the  Fronde,  on  the  part  of  disaffected  nobles,  breaks 
out.  D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  are  considerably  interested 
in  the  affair  from  both  sides* 
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The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  chooses  a  period  a  little  more 
than  "Ten  Years  Later,"  — 1660-1671,  —  one  of  the  most 
momentous  eras  in  the  history  of  France.  The  young  Eling 
Louis  XIV.  is  commencing  to  grow  in  power  and  assume  pro- 
portions ominous  and  threatening  on  the  international  horizon. 
The  four  comrades-in-arms  are  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of 
years,  but  until  their  death  are  alert  and  vigorous  in  the  affairs 
of  more  than  one  nation. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  period  covered  by  the  D'Ar- 
tagnan  romances.  The  two  sequels  to  the  Musketeers  will  of 
course  be  dealt  with  again  in  their  proper  place.  But  the 
reader  will  become  interested  in  each  period  as  he  reaches  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  particular  story ;  and  having  fin- 
ished the  story,  he  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  study  history  and 
find  out  for  himself  how  much  is  fact  and  how  much  fiction. 
He  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  closely  Dumas  hedges  upon 
real  characters  and  real  occurrences  ;  how  ingeniously  the  im- 
aginary occurrences  are  made  to  explain  the  genuine  ones ; 
and  how  vitally  the  novelist  has  interested  him  in  names 
which  before  greeted  his  eye  meaninglessly  upon  musty  rec- 
ords. 

Looking  again  at  The  Three  Musketeers  for  a  moment  (and 
it  will  be  only  for  a  moment,  since  the  genial  Dumas  must  be 
allowed  to  explain  himself),  we  find  that  the  plot  presents 
three  problematic  threads,  as  follows:  (1)  How  may  an  awk- 
ward, unknown  Gascon  youth  ride  to  Paris  on  a  sorry  nag,  and 
there  become  the  sworn  companion  of  the  three  best  blades  in 
the  city,  and  finally  a  lieutenant  of  musketeers  ;  (2)  how  may 
be  preserved  the  honor  of  a  queen  who  has  foolishly  given 
away  her  necklace ;  (3)  how  may  the  plans,  political  and  per- 
sonal, of  an  unscrupulous  woman  be  thwarted.  Though  the 
three  threads  are  distinct,  they  are  not  traced  separately,  but 
are  woven  into  one  strand  by  an  ingenuity  capable  to  few  be- 
sides Dumas.  He  handles  each  separate  episode  in  a  way  that 
absorbs  the  entire  attention ;  then  within  a  page  or  two  he 
will  transfer  that  attention  to  an  utterly  different  point,  so 
dexterously  that  the  reader  hardly  realizes  the  change. 

For  the  first  of  the  problems  Dumas  frankly  confesses  (in  his 
preface)  indebtedness  to  the  Memoirs  of  M.  d^Artagnan,  an 
actual  record  which  furnished  him  with  the  figures  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  Milady,  —  not  to  speak  of 
such  historic  characters  as  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Richelieu. 
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Dumas  cunningly  muddles  his  sources  by  alluding  also  in  the 
preface  to  a  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fh'e  that  does  not 
exist. 

The  second  of  the  problems  —  the  affair  of  the  queen's  neck- 
lace —  is  based  closely  upon  history.  Qeorge  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  favorite  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  sent  as 
an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  to  further  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  II.) 
and  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  the  French  king.  While  there 
Buckingham  became  violently  enamored  of  Queen  Anne.  Cardi- 
nal Bichelieu  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Queen  at  that  time,  the 
enmity  being  due  —  so  creditable  authorities  assert  —  to  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  had  previously  spurned  the  cardinal  as  a 
suitor.  When  Buckingham's  love  for  her  became  court  talk 
the  cardinal  sought  to  entrap  her  in  a  net.  His  spies  watched 
the  smallest  action  between  her  and  the  duke,  but  watched 
futilely  until,  upon  the  duke's  departure  for  England,  the 
Queen  gave  her  lover  a  necklace  which  was  a  present  to  her 
from  the  King.  The  manner  in  which  the  cardinal  well-nigh 
turned  the  incident  into  the  destruction  of  the  Queen  is  true 
very  nearly  as  Dumas  relates  it,  except  that  history  —  dull 
history !  —  neglects  to  mention  that  D' Artagnan  and  his  com- 
rades, by  their  brilliant  exploit  in  rescuing  the  necklace,  were 
really  instrumental  in  preserving  the  honor  of  a  queen. 

The  third  problem,  relating  to  Milady,  strikingly  illustrates 
Dumas'  skill  in  cementing  fact  with  fancy.  He  had  already 
the  figure  of  Milady,  the  adventuress  in  the  Memoir  of  I^Ar- 
tagnan.  He  made  her  the  terrible  agent  in  Richelieu's  hands 
s^ainst  Buckingham.  She  it  was  who  corrupted  the  fanatic 
Felton  and  caused  him  to  assassinate  the  duke.  We  had  known 
previously  that  Felton's  hand  did  the  deed  ;  we  had  not  known 
why.  Milady's  political  plans  were  sometimes  successful,  but 
her  personal  schemes  were  destined  to  be  frustrated  at  the 
hands  of  D'Artagnan  and  his  friends.  This  struggle  of  scheme 
s^ainst  scheme  lasts  entirely  through  the  book.  Though  she 
is  only  a  woman  and  pitted  against  four  of  the  liiost  adroit 
men  in  the  kingdom.  Milady  proves  no  unwoi*thy  foe.  The  in- 
terest is  strained  —  intense  —  at  the  last.  And  the  chapters 
relating  her  judgment  and  execution  have  a  solemn  grandeur 
thoroughly  befitting  this  great  climax  of  the  book. 

First  and  foremost  in  interest  comes  the  character  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan.     Few   other  characters   in  fiction  rival   in  sustained 
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interest  this  swaggering  Gascon.  Only  once  beside  does 
Dumas  himself  create  another  hero  so  undying:  Edmond 
Dantes,  the  mysterious  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  D'Artagnan's 
evolution  is  gradual.  We  laugh  at  first  at  the  ludicrous  figure 
he  cuts  before  the  walls  of  Paris.  We  notice  that  he  is  imper- 
tinent, presumptuous,  and  uncouth.  But  the  moment  his 
resolute  rapier  is  bared  hp  commands  respect.  Nevertheless 
he  cannot  fight  all  the  time ;  and  in  the  councils  of  peace  he 
is  often  rash,  though  clear-headed  withal.  His  stern  common- 
sense  now  comes  to  his  aid,  teaching  him  in  the  harsh  school 
of  experience  the  wisdom  of  coolness,  prudence,  and  counsel,  — 
traits  which  we  find  constantly  increasing  in  the  two  sequels, 
and  which  conjoined  with  his  dexterity,  foresight,  and  intre- 
pidity, made  him  worthily  a  Marshal  of  France.  But  it  is 
D'Artagnan  the  young,  D'Artagnan  the  rash,  that  we  learn  to 
love  in  The  Three  Musketeers,  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
not  practised  deceit  in  his  amours  with  Milady,  treacherous 
though  she  was.  He  himself  made  public  confession  of  this 
deceit,  many  years  afterward  (see  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne), 
But  his  bravery  and  devotion  to  friends  and  to  duty  offset  and 
condone  such  errors  as  hot-blooded  youth  will  commit.  Any 
faults  that  D'Artagnan  might  have  were  like  himself  —  frank, 
open,  and  daring. 

The  three  musketeers  are  not  outlined  so  sharply  and  in- 
dividually as  they  are  in  the  subsequent  books.  Athos  the 
drinking,  devil-may-care  fellow  is  totally  unlike  the  calm, 
dignified  aristocrat  of  after  years.  His  character,  perhaps,  is 
not  so  consistently  drawn  as  are  the  others.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  obviously  playing  a  part  while  in  the  musketeers,  a  part 
which  he  could  doff  when  he  removed  the  uniform  of  the 
company.  Athos  is  always  Athos  in  his  ideals,  truth,  and 
honor.  Aramis  gives  to  the  discerning  an  inkling  of  the  future 
prelate  and  crafty  Jesuit.  He  must  continually  have  some- 
thing to  conceal  —  in  his  younger  days  assignations  with  some 
court  lady,  in  his  latter  days  plots  which  imperilled  the  safety 
of  thrones.  Porthos  is  treated  more  broadly  and  generously 
in  the  other  volumes.  The  part  he  plays  here  is  comparatively 
unimportant  and  gives  merely  an  impression  of  the  vain,  good- 
natured,  chivalrous  Titan  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  at 
a  friend's  bidding,  after  following  that  friend  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 
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The  wonderful  cunning  of  Milady  has  previously  been 
touched  upon,  but  her  figure  is  worthy  of  a  second  glance. 
In  her,  Dumas  succeeded  in  creating  one  of  the  most  wicked 
types  in  fiction,  a  type  that  has  been  consciously  imitated  ever 
since  by  melodramatists.  Milady,  however,  is  not  melodrar 
matic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  She  is  so  subtle  in  her 
villainy  as  to  dignify  it  and  almost  to  inspire  respect  for  it.  At 
the  scene  of  her  execution  the  men  whom  she  had  cruelly 
wronged  were  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  fortitude  to  brook  her 
punishment.  They  shuddered  and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from 
pardoning  a  viper  that  they  knew  would  strike  again  at  the 
first  oppoitunity.  And  the  reader  also  is  almost  willing  to 
have  her  released.  This  faculty  of  arousing  respect  for  the 
criminal  approaches  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  which  put  souls 
into  Shylock  and  lago. 

Richelieu  is  not  treated  very  leniently  by  Dumas,  in  common 
with  many  historians  and  romancers.  The  great  cardinal  has 
not  been  meted  out  justice.  Dumas  is  willing  to  admit  for  him 
proficiency  in  state-craft  and  activity  in  national  affairs.  But 
linking  him  with  the  petty  wickednesses  of  Milady  must  be 
transcending  historic  verity,  which  at  the  worst  makes  him  the 
persecutor  of  the  Queen.  Richelieu's  true  character  has  met 
with  so  much  discussion,  pro  and  con,  that  the  final  arbiter 
must  be  the  impress  left  by  his  career  upon  the  annals  of  France 
—  an  impress  beneficent  and  lasting,  paving  the  way  for  the 
glorious  dynasty  of  Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria  is  the  only  royal  character  occupying  atten- 
tion in  all  three  of  the  series.  In  The  Three  Musketeers 
she  is  the  youthful  queen  whose  fair  name  is  preserved  by 
D'Artagnan  and  his  friends.  In  Tioenty  Years  After  she  is 
the  queen-regent,  haughty  and  forgetful  of  past  services  till 
they  are  brought  forcibly  to  her  attention  by  D'Artagnan.  In 
The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  she  is  the  aged  queen-mother 
whose  power  departs  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  approaches. 

In  conclusion,  an  unusual  fact  may  be  noted  concerning  the 
D'Artagnan  romances.  Their  impelling  motive  is  not  love  for 
women,  but  the  friendship  of  man  for  man.  Surely  Dumas' 
ideals  are  not  meanly  placed !  It  is  of  devotion  and  honor 
and  chivalry  that  he  speaks  most  willingly ;  of  a  friendship 
uninspired  by  hope  of  reward,  unalloyed  by  sexual  desire ;  of 
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a  community  of  interests  that  could  spend  the  last  franc  or  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  a  friend's  behalf.  His  men  are  men  of 
common  clay,  prone  to  sin  and  error  and  weakness ;  but  the 
clay  is  fired  in  a  crucible  of  constancy,  and  emerges  as  vessels 
fit  for  the  treasuring  of  heroic  deeds. 

J.  Walkbb  McSpadobn. 
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Anne  op  Austria,  Queen  of  France. 

Aramis,  one  of  the  Three  Musketeers. 

Athos,  one  of  the  Three  Musketeers. 

Baradas,  De,  of  the  court. 

Bassompierre,  De,  officer  in  the  royal  troops. 

Bazin,  lackey  to  Aramis. 

Bernajoux,  De,  of  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 

BicARAT,  of  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 

Bonacieux,   Jacques    Michel,   retired  mercer  j  landlord  to 

D'Artagnan. 
Bonacieux,  Mme.  Constance,  wife  of  foregoing. 
Brisemont,  soldier. 
Buckingham,    George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  of  the  English 

Court. 
Busigny,  De,  officer  in  the  royal  troops. 
Butler,  Captain,  commanding  an  English  sloop. 
Cahusac,  De,  of  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 
Cavois,  De,  captain  of  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England. 
Chevreuse,  Duchesse  de,  confidante  of   Anne  of  Austria; 

also  known  as  Marie  Michon. 
CoQUENARD,  procurcur. 
CoQUENARD,  Mme.,  wifc  of  forcgoiug. 
Cram  AIL,  Comte  de,  of  the  court. 
Curate  of  Montdidier. 
D'AngoulSme,  Due,  officer  in  the  royal  troops. 
D'Artagnan,  Senior,  a  gentleman  of  Gascony. 
D'Artagnan,  Mme.,  wife  of  foregoing. 
D'Artagnan,  son  of  foregoing,  an  adventurer,  cadet  in  the 

King's  Guards,  and  finally  lieutenant  of  the  musketeers. 
D'Elbeuf,  Due,  of  the  court. 
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D'Harcoubt,  Comte,  of  the  court. 

D'Orli^ans,  Gaston,  Due,  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 

DuHALLiER,  captain  of  guards. 

Ess  ARTS,  Des,  captain  in  the  King's  Guards. 

EsTEFANA,  Dona,  Spanish  confidante  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

Executioner  of  Lille. 

Felton,  John,  lieutenant  for  Lord  de  Winter. 

FouRREAu,  lackey. 

GoDEAu,  steward  of  the  musketeers. 

Grimaud,  lackey  to  Athos. 

GuiMENKE,  Mme.  de,  of  the  Queen's  household. 

Guitaut,  De,  captain  of  the  Guards. 

Guitaut,  Mme.  de,  wife  of  foregoing,  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold. 

Jackson,  secretary  to  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

JussAc,  De,  an  officer  of  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 

Kitty,  maid  to  Milady. 

La  Chesnaye,  valet  of  Louis  XIII. 

La  Coste,  Sieur  de,  ensign  in  the  Kings  Guards. 

La  Houdeniere,  captain  in  the  Cardinal's  Guards. 

Lannoy,  De,  confidential  agent  of  Richelieu. 

Laporte,  servant  to  the  Queen. 

La  Tremouille,  Duo  de,  of  the  court. 

La  Vieuville,  of  the  court. 

LiANcouRT,  De,  of  the  court. 

LoNGUEviLLE,  Duc  DE,  of  the  court. 

Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France. 

LuBiN,  lackey  to  Comte  de  Wardes. 

Milady  (Charlotte  Backson,  Lady  Clabigk  Winter, 
Baroness  of  Sheffield),  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Winter, 
Athos'  former  wife ;  confidential  agent  of  Richelieu. 

MoNTARAN,  De,  musketeer. 

MoNTBAZAN,  Mme.  DE,  of  the  Quccn's  household. 

MousQUETON,  lackey  to  Porthos. 

O'Reilly,  London  goldsmith. 

Patrick,  servant  to  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Planchet,  lackey  to  IVArtagnan. 

Porthos,  one  of  the  Three  Musketeers. 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  Duplessis,  Cardinal,  Prime 
Minister  of  France. 

Rochbfort,  Comtb  de,  in  service  of  Richelieu. 
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PREFACE 

in  whleh  it  Is  proved  that,  notwithstanding  their  names  in  oa  and  1%,  the  heroes  of  th( 
history  which  we  are  about  to  have  the  honor  of  relating  to  our  readers  have  Both' 
ing  mythological  about  them. 

About  a  year  ago,  while  making  researches  in  the  Royal 
Library  for  my  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  I  stumbled  by  chance 
upon  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  like  most  of  the 
works  of  that  period,  when  authors  could  not  tell  the  truth 
without  the  risk  of  a  longer  or  shorter  residence  in  the  Bastille 
— printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  Pierre  Rouge.  The  title  struck 
me.  I  took  them  home  with  me,  of  course  with  the  librarian's 
permission,  and  devoured  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  this 
curious  work,  and  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  its 
pages  those  of  my  readers  who  may  appreciate  the  pictures  of  the 
period.  They  will  find  in  it  portraits  pencilled  by  the  hand  of 
a  master ;  and,  though  these  sketches  may  be  generally  traced 
on  the  doors  of  barracks  and  the  walls  of  taverns,  they  will 
find  there  the  likenesses  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the  period, 
fully  as  accurately  drawn  as  in  the  history  of  M.  Anquetil. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  what  strikes  the  poet's  capricious  mind 
is  not  always  what  affects  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Now, 
while  admiring,  as  others  doubtless  will,  the  details  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  thing  which  attracted  our  attention  most 
strongly  is  something  to  which  no  one  before  us  had  given  the 
least  thought. 

D'Artagnan  relates  that  on  his  first  visit  to  M.  de  Tr^ville, 
captain  of  the  king's  musketeers,  he  met  in  his  ante-chamber 
three  young  men  serving  in  the  illustrious  corps  of  which  he 
was  soliciting  the  honor  of  becoming  a  member,  and  who  bore 
the  names  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

We  acknowledge  these  three  foreign  names  struck  us,  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  us  that  they  were  only  pseudonyms 
by  means  of  which  D'Artagnan  had  disguised  names,  perhaps 
illustrious,  if  indeed  the  bearers  of  these  borrowed  names  had 
not  chosen  them  themselves  on  the  day  when,  from  caprice, 
discontent,  or  lack  of  fortune,  they  had  donned  the  musketeer's 
simple  uniform. 
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Fxoiu  that  auoxueut  we  JLiad  Xko  fe^l  iiirtnl  ir«  Iiad  iofimd  in 
works  oi'  tbiit  day  some  trace  <A  tJUese  «KtraordiiiajT  nam^*, 
wiiicli  iiad  i>o  bt^oagly  awafceiied  (Ou?  euric»it j. 

The  ca4iaiogae  aloijue  of  the  b(X)ks  v-e  read  with  this  object 
if^  view  would  fill  a  whole  chapter.  This  would  be  very  in- 
/^traictive  perJiapS;  but  eeitainly  would  afford  our  readers  very 
little  aiuu;:>emeut.  So  we  will  be  satisfied  to  tell  them  that 
it  t\i^  momeut  when,  discouraged  by  %o  many  fruitless  investi- 
gation^, we  were  aix>ut  to  abandon  our  search^  we  at  length 
found,  under  tiie  guidance  of  the  counseU  of  our  illustrious 
aiid  learned  friend,  Paulin  Paris,  a  folio  manuscript  catalogued 
under  tlie  nuuiber  4,772  or  4,773  (we  no  longer  recollect  which), 
having  for  title : 

"  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  La  F^re,  touching  certain  Events 
which  occurred  in  France  toward  the  End  of  the  Keign  o£ 
King  Louiii  Xlll.,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Beigu  of  King 
Louis  XIV." 

How  great  our  joy  was  may  be  easily  imagined,  when  on 
running  over  thia  manuscript,  our  last  hope,  we  found  on  the 
twentieth  page  the  name  of  Athos,  on  the  twenty-seventh  the 
name  of  Forthos,  and  on  the  thirty-first  the  name  of  Aramis. 

The  discovery  of  a  completely  unknown  manuscript  at  a 

Seriod  when  the  science  of  history  is  carried  to  such  a  high 
egree  seemed  to  us  almost  miraculous.  We  hastened,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  peruiission  to  print  it,  with  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ourselves  some  day  with  the  baggage  of  others  at 
the  doors  of  the  Acadumie  des  Inscriptions  et  ^Belles  Lettres, 
unless  we  should  succeed  —  a  very  pi"obable  thing,  by  the  bye  — 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  Academic  Franqaise  with  our  owu 
haggage.  Thia  permission,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  was  gra- 
ciously granted ;  a  fact  we  state  here  in  order  to  give  a  public 
contradiction  to  the  slanderers  who  claim  that  we  live  under 
a  government  rathiir  too  little  inclined  to  be  indulgent  to  men 
uf  letters. 

Now,  we  offer  to-day  the  tirst  part  of  this  pi*ecious  manu- 
scrii)t  to  our  readers,  restoring  to  it  the  title  which  suits  it, 
and  agreeing  that  if  this  first  part  should  obtain  (as  we  do 
not  at  all  doubt)  the  success  it  deserves,  to  publish  the  second 
immediately. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  godfather  is  a  second  father,  we 
beg  the  reader  to  hold  us,  and  not  the  Comte  de  La  F^re,  re» 
sponsible  for  the  ]deasuie  or  the  cnmil  ho  may  experience. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  proceed  witii  our  history. 

SMuit. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    THREE    GIFTS    OF    M.    d'ARTAGNAN   THE   ELDER. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  of  April,  1625,  the  bourg 
/)f  Meung,  in  which  the  author  of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose  " 
was  born,  appeared  to  be  in  as  complete  a  state  of  revolution 
as  if  the  Huguenots  had  come  to  make  a  second  Rochelle  of  it. 
Many  citizens,  seeing  the  women  flying  towards  the  Main 
street,  hearing  the  cliildren  crying  at  the  open  doors,  hastened 
to  don  the  cuirass,  and,  supporting  their  somewhat  uncertain 
courage  with  a  musket  or  a  partisan,  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  hostelry  of  the  Jolly  Miller,  before  which  was 
githered  a  compact  and  rapidly  increasing  group,  vociferous 
aiid  full  of  curiosity. 

In  those  times  panics  were  common,  and  but  few  days 
passed  without  some  city  or  other  recording  in  its  archives 
an  event  of  this  kind.  There  were  nobles,  who  made 
war  against  one  another ;  there  was  the  king,  who  made  war 
against  the  cardinal ;  there  was  the  Spaniard,  who  made  war 
against  the  king.  Then,  in  addition  to  these,  concealed  or 
public,  secret  or  open  wars,  there  were  robbers,  mendicants, 
Huguenots,  wolves,  and  lackeys,  who  made  war  upon  every- 
body. The  citizens  were  always  in  arms  against  thieves, 
\irolves,  or  lackeys  —  often  against  nobles  or  Huguenots  — 
sometimes  against  the  king  —  but  never  against  the  cardinal 
:>r  Spain.  The  result,  therefore,  of  this  habit  was,  that 
on  the  aforesaid  first  Monday  of  the  month  of  April,  1625, 
the  citizens,  hearing  the  clamor,  and  seeing  neither  the  red 
a.nd  yellow  standard,  nor  the  livery  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
rushed  toward  the  hostelry  of  the  Jolly  Miller. 

On  reaching  there,  the  cause  of  this  hubbub  was  apparent 
t<)  all. 
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A  young  man  —  let  us  outline  his  portrait  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  —  imagine  Don  Quixote  at  eighteen ;  Don  Quixote  without 
nis  corselet,  without  his  coat  of  mail,  without  his  euisses  ;  Don 
Quixote  clothed  in  a  woollen  doublet,  the  blue  color  of  which 
had  faded  into  a  nameless  shade  between  lees  of  wine  and  a 
heavenly  azure ;  face  long  and  brown ;  high  cheek-bones,  indi- 
cating craftiness ;  the  maxillary  muscles  enormously  developed, 
an  infallible  sign  by  which  a  Gascon  may  always  be  detected, 
even  without  his  cap  —  and  our  young  man  wore  a  cap  orna- 
mented with  a  kind  of  feather ;  his  eye  open  and  intelligent ;  his 
nose  hooked,  but  finely  chiselled.  Too  big  for  a  youth,  too 
small  for  a  grown  man,  an  experienced  eye  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  farmer's  son  upon  a  journey,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  long  sword,  which,  dangling  from  a  leathern  baldric,  hit 
against  its  owner's  calves  as  he  walked,  and  against  his  steed's 
rough  side  when  he  was  on  horseback. 

For  our  young  man  had  a  steed,  which  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  It  was  a  Beam  pony,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old,  with  yellow  coat,  not  a  hair  in  his  tail,  but  not  with- 
out wind-galls  on  his  legs,  which,  though  going  with  his  head 
lower  than  his  knees,  rendering  a  martingale  quite  unneces- 
sary, contrived,  nevertheless,  to  perform  his  eight  leagues  a 
day.  Unfortunately,  the  qualities  of  this  horse  were  so  well 
concealed  under  his  strangely  colored  hide  and  his  unaccount- 
able gait,  that  at  a  time  when  everybody  was  a  connoisseur  in 
horseflesh,  the  appearance  of  the  said  pony  at  Meung,  which 
place  he  had  entered  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  by 
the  gate  of  Beaugency,  produced  an  unfavorable  feeling  that 
extended  to  his  master. 

And  this  feeling  was  the  more  painful  to  young  D'Artagnan 
—  for  so  was  the  Don  Quixote  of  this  second  Rosinante 
named  —  because  he  was  conscious  himself  of  the  ridiculous 
appearance  he  made  on  such  a  steed,  good  horseman  as  he 
was.  He  had  sighed  deeply,  therefore,  when  accepting  the 
gift  of  the  pony  from  M.  d'Artagnan  the  elder.  He  was 
not  ignorant  that  such  a  beast  was  worth  at  least  twenty 
pounds ;  and  the  words  which  accompanied  the  gift  were  above 
all  price. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  Gascon  nobleman,  in  that  pure  B^arn 
patois  of  which  Henry  IV.  was  never  able  to  rid  himself,  "  my 
son,  this  horse  was  born  in  your  father's  house,  about  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  has  remained  in  it  ever  since,  which  ought  to 
make  you  love  it.  Never  sell  it  —  allow  it  to  die  tranquilly 
and  honorably  of  old  age ;  and  if  you  make  a  campaign  with 
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it,  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  you  would  of  an  old  servant.  At 
court,  provided  you  ever  have  the  honor  to  go  there,"  contin- 
ued M.  d^ Artagnan  the  elder,  "  an  honor  to  which,  remember, 
your  ancient  nobility  gives  you  the  right,  sustain  worthily 
your  name  of  gentleman^  which  has  been  worthily  borne  by 
your  ancestors  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  both  for  your 
own'  sake  and  for  those  who  belong  to  you.  By  the  latter  I 
mean  your  relatives  and  friends.  Endure  nothing  from  any 
one  except  the  cardinal  and  the  king.  It  is  by  his  courage, 
you  understand,  by  his  courage  alone,  that  a  gentleman  makes 
his  way  to-day.  Whoever  trembles  for  a  second  perhaps 
allows  the  bait  to  escape,  which,  during  that  exact  second, 
fortune  held  out  to  him.  You  are  young;  you  ought  to  be 
brave  for  two  reasons  —  the  first  is  that  you  are  a  Gascon,  and 
the  second  is  that  you  are  my  son.  Never  fear  quarrels,  but 
seek  adventures.  I  have  taught  you  how  to  handle  a  sword ; 
you  have  sinews  of  iron,  a  wrist  of  steel;  fight  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  fight  the  more  because  duels  are  forbidden,  since,  conse- 
quently, there  is  twice  as  much  courage  in  fighting.  I  have 
nothing  to  give  you,  my  son,  but  fifteen  crowns,  my  horse, 
and  the  counsels  you  have  just  heard.  Your  mother  will  add 
to  them  a  receipt  for  a  certain  balsam,  which  she  got  from  a 
gipsy,  and  which  has  the  miraculous  virtue  of  curing  all 
wounds  that  do  not  reach  the  heart.  Take  advantage  of  all, 
and  live  happily  and  long.  I  have  but  one  more  word  to  add, 
and  that  is  to  propose  an  example  to  you  —  not  mine,  for  1 
myself  have  never  appeared  at  court,  and  have  only  taken  part 
in  religious  wars  as  a  volunteer ;  I  speak  of  M.  de  Tr^ville, 
who  was  formerly  my  neighbor,  and  who  had  the  honor  to  be 
as  a  child  the  playfellow  of  our  king,  Louis  XIII.,  whom  God 
preserve  !  Sometimes  their  play  degenerated  into  battles,  and 
in  these  battles  the  king  was  not  always  the  stronger.  The 
blows  which  he  received  from  him  caused  him  to  entertain 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  M.  de  Treville.  Afterwards, 
M.  de  Treville  fought  with  others  :  during  his  first  journey  to 
Paris,  five  times;  from  the  death  of  the  late  king  to  the 
majority  of  the  young  one,  without  reckoning  wars  and  sieges, 
seven  times ;  and  from  that  majority  up  to  the  present  day,  a 
hundred  times  perhaps  !  So  that  in  spite  of  edicts,  ordinances, 
and  decrees,  behold  him  captain  of  the  musketeers  —  that  is 
to  say,  leader  of  a  legion  of  Caesars,  whom  the  king  holds  in 
great  esteem,  and  whom  the  cardinal  dreads  —  he  who  dreads 
Httle,  as  every  one  knows.  Moreover,  M.  de  Treville  gains 
ten  thousand  crowns  a  year;  he  is,  therefore,  a  very  great 
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noble.     He  began  as  you  begin ;  go  to  him  with  this  letter,  and 
make  him  your  model,  in  order  that  you  may  do  as  he  has  done." 

Upon  which  M.  d'Artagnan  the  elder  girded  his  own  sword 
round  his  son,  kissed  him  tenderly  on  both  cheeks,  and  gave 
him  his  blessing. 

On  leaving  the  paternal  chamber,  the  young  man  found  his 
mother,  who  was  waiting  for  him  with  the  famous  recipe,  the 
use  of  which  would  be  so  frequently  necessitated  by  the  coun- 
sels we  have  just  related.  The  farewells  were  on  this  side 
longer  and  more  tender  than  they  had  been  on  the  other ;  not 
that  M.  d'Artagnan  did  not  love  his  son,  who  was  his  only  off- 
spring, but  M.  d'Artagnan  was  a  man,  and  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  unworthy  of  a  man  to  give  way  to  his  feelings ; 
whereas  Madame  d'Artagnan  was  a  woman,  and,  moreover,  a 
mother.  She  wept  profusely,  and,  let  us  tell  it  in  praise  of 
M.  d'Artagnan  the  younger,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  he 
made  to  be  as  firm  as  a  future  musketeer  ought  to  be,  nature 
prevailed,  and  he  shed  many  tears,  half  of  which  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  concealing. 

The  same  day,  the  young  man  set  forward  on  his  journey, 
provided  with  the  three  paternal  gifts,  which  consisted,  as  we 
have  said,  of  fifteen  crowns,  the  horse,  and  the  letter  for  M. 
de  Treville,  the  counsels,  as  may  be  supposed,  being  thrown 
into  the  bargain. 

With  such  a  vade  mecum  D'Artagnan  was,  morally  and 
physically,  an  exact  copy  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  to  whom 
we  so  happily  compared  him,  when  our  duty  as  an  historian 
placed  us  under  the  necessity  of  sketching  his  portrait.  Don 
Quixote  took  windmills  for  giants,  and  sheep  for  armies ; 
D'Artagnan  too!^  every  smile  for  an  insult,  and  every  look 
as  a  provocation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  from  Tarbes 
to  Meung  his  fist  was  constantly  doubled,  and  his  hand,  on 
the  average,  ten  times  a  day  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and  yet 
the  fist  did  not  descend  upon  any  jaw,  nor  did  the  sWord  issue 
from  its  scabbard.  It  was  not  that  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
pony  did  not  excite  numerous  smiles  on  the  countenances  of 
passers-by;  but  as  against  the  side  of  this  pony  rattled  a 
sword  of  respectable  length,  and  as  over  this  sword  gleamed 
an  eye  rather  ferocious  than  haughty,  these  said  passers-by  re- 
pressed their  hilarity,  or,  if  hilarity  prevailed  over  prudence, 
they  endeavored  to  laugh  only  on  one  side,  like  the  masks  of 
the  ancients.  D'Artagnan,  then,  remained  majestic  and  in- 
tact in  his  susceptibility  tiU  he  came  to  this  unlucky  city  of 
Meung. 


i 
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But  there,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  horse  at  the  gate  of 
the  Jolly  Miller,  without  any  one,  host,  waiter,  or  ostler, 
coming  to  hold  his  stirrup  or  take  his  horse,  D'Artagnan 
spied,  through  an  open  window  on  the  ground  floor,  a  man 
of  fine  figure  and  lofty  bearing,  but  of  rather  grim  counte- 
nance, talking  with  two  persons  who  appeared  to  listen  to  him 
most  respectfully.  D'Artagnan  fancied,  as  was  natural  for 
him  to  do,  that  he  himself  must  be  the  object  of  their  con- 
rersation,  and  listened,  ^his  time  D'Artagnan  was  only  in 
part  mistaken :  he  himself  was  not  the  subject  of  remark,  but 
his  horse  was.  The  gentleman  appeared  to  be  enumerating 
all  his  qualities  to  his  auditors,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
auditors  seeming  to  have  er'*eat  deference  for  the  narrator, 
they  every  moment  burst  into  xxuS  of  laughter.  Now,  as  a 
half  smile  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  irascibility  of  the 
young  man,  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  this  vociferous 
mirth  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  was  desirous  of  examining  the 
appearance  of  this  impertinent  personage  who  was  laughing 
at  him.  He  fixed  his  haughty  eye  upon  the  stranger,  and  per- 
ceived a  man  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  with 
black  and  piercing  eyes,  a  pale  complexion,  a  strongly  marked 
nose,  and  a  black  and  well-shaped  moustache.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  doublet  and  hose  of  violet  color,  with  aiguillettes  of  the 
same,  without  any  other  ornaments  than  the  customary  slashes 
through  which  the  shirt  appeared.  This  doublet  and  hose, 
though  new,  looked  creased,  as  garments  do  which  have  been 
long  packed  in  a  travelling-bag.  D'Artagnan  noticed  all  this 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  most  minute  observer,  and,  doubtless, 
from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  unknown  was  destined  to 
have  a  great  influence  over  his  future  life. 

Now,  as  at  the  moment  in  which  D'Artagnan  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  man  in  the  violet  doublet,  the  man  made  one  of  his 
most  knowing  and  profound  remarks  respecting  the  B^arnese 
pony,  his  two  auditors  burst  out  laughing,  and  he  himself, 
uhough  contrary  to  his  custom,  suffered  a  pale  smile  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  stray  over  his  coun- 
tenance. This  time  there  could  be  no  doubt,  D'Artagnan  was 
really  insulted.  Full  then  of  this  conviction,  he  pulled  his 
cap  down  over  his  eyes,  and  endeavoring  to  copy  some  of  the 
court  airs  he  had  picked  up  in  Gascony  among  young  travel- 
ling nobles,  he  advanced,  with  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  and  the  other  resting  on  his  hip.  Unfortunat^'ly,  as  he 
advanced,  his  anger  increased  at  every  step,  and,  instead  of 
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the  proper  and  lofty  speech  lie  had  prepared  as  a  prelude  to 
his  challenge,  he  found  nothing  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  but 
a  gross  personality,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  furious 
gesture. 

"  I  say,  sir,  you,  sir,  who  are  hiding  yourself  behind  that 
abutter ! — yes,  you,  sir,  tell  me  what  you  are  laughing  at,  and 
we  will  laugh  together.'' 

The  man  withdrew  his  eyes  slowly  from  the  nag  to  his  rider. 
as  if  he  required  some  time  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  to 
him  that  such  strange  reproaches  were  addressed ;  then,  when 
he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  his  eye- 
brows bent  slightly,  and,  after  quite  a  long  pause,  with  an 
accent  of  irony  and  insolence  impossible  to  be  described,  he 
replied  to  D'Artagnan : 

"  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  sir  ! " 

*•  But  I  am  speaking  to  you ! "  replied  the  young  man,  ex- 
asperated by  this  mixture  of  insolence  and  good  manners,  of 
politeness  and  scorn. 

The  unknown  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  longer  with  his 
faint  smile,  and,  retiring  from  the  window,  came  out  of  the 
hostelry  with  a  slow  step,  and  placed  himself  before  the  horse 
within  two  paces  of  D'Artagnan.  His  quiet  manner  and  the 
ironical  expression  of  his  countenance  redoubled  the  mirth  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  and  who  still  remained 
at  the  window. 

D'Artagnan,  seeing  him  approach,  drew  his  sword  a  foot  out 
of  the  scabbard. 

"  This  horse  is  decidedly,  or  rather  has  been  in  his  youth,  a 
buttercup,"  resumed  the  unknown,  continuing  the  remarks  he 
had  begun,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  auditors  at  the 
window,  without  seeming  in  any  way  to  notice  the  exaspera- 
tion of  D'Artagnan,  who,  however,  remained  stiffly  standing 
between  them.  "  It  is  a  color  very  well  known  in  botany, 
but  till  the  present  time  very  rare  among  horses." 

*^  There  are  people  who  laugh  at  a  horse  that  would  not  dare 
to  laugh  at  the  master  of  it,"  cried  furiously  the  emulator  of 
Tr^ville. 

"  I  do  not  often  laugh,  sir,"  replied  the  unknown,  "  as  you 
may  perceive  by  the  expression  of  my  face  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  insist  upon  retaining  the  privilege  of  laughing  when  I 
please." 

**  And  I,"  cried  D' Artagnan,  "  will  allow  no  man  to  laugh 
when  it  displeases  me  ! " 

"Indeed,  sir,"  continued  the  unknown,  more  quietly  than 
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ever.  "  Well  1  that  is  perfectly  right ! "  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  was  about  to  reenter  the  hostelry  by  the  front  gate,  under 
which  D'Artagnan,  as  he  came  up,  had  observed  a  saddled 
horse  standing. 

But  D'Artagnan  was  not  the  person  thus  to  allow  a  man  to 
escape  him,  who  had  once  had  the  insolence  to  laugh  at  him. 
He  drew  his  sword  entirely  from  the  scabbard,  and  followed 
him,  crying : 

"  Turn,  turn.  Master  Joker,  lest  I  strike  you  from  behind  ! " 

"  Strike  me !  ^'  said  the  other,  turning  sharply  round  and 
surveying  the  young  man  with  as  much  astonishment  as  con- 
tempt. "  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  be  mad ! " 
Then,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself :  "  This 
is  annoying,"  continued  he.  "  What  a  godsend  this  would  be 
for  his  Majesty,  who  is  seeking  everywhere  for  bravoes  to 
recruit  his  musketeers  ! " 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  D'Artagnan  made  such  a 
furious  lunge  at  him  that  if  he  had  not  sprung  nimbly  back- 
ward, it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  jested  for  the  last  time. 
The  unknown  then,  perceiving  that  the  matter  was  going 
beyond  a  joke,  drew  his  sword,  saluted  his  adversary,  and 
gravely  placed  himself  on  guard.  But  at  the  same  moment  his 
two  auditors,  accompanied  by  the  host,  fell  upon  D'Artagnan 
with  sticks,  shovels,  and  tongs.  This  caused  so  rapid  and 
complete  a  diversion  to  the  attack  that  D'Artagnan's  adver- 
sary, while  the  latter  was  turning  round  to  face  this  shower  of 
blows,  sheathed  his  sword  with  the  same  precision  as  before, 
and  from  an  actor,  which  he  had  nearly  been,  became  a  spec- 
tator of  the  fight,  a  role  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
his  usual  impassibility,  muttering,  nevertheless  : 

"  A  plague  upon  these  Gascons  !  Put  him  on  his  yellow 
horse  again,  and  let  him  be  gone ! " 

"  Not  before  I  have  killed  you,  poltroon  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
showing  the  best  front  possible,  and  never  falling  back  one 
step  before  his  three  assailants,  who  continued  to  shower  their 
blows  upon  him. 

"  Another  gasconade  !  "  murmured  the  gentleman.  "  By  my 
honor,  these  Gascons  are  incorrigible !  Keep  up  the  dance, 
then,  since  he  will  have  it  so.  When  he  is  tired,  he  will  say 
that  he  has  enough  of  it." 

But  the  unknown  did  not  yet  know  the  headstrong  personage 
he  had  to  deal  with ;  D'Artagnan  was  not  the  man  ever  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  fight  was,  therefore,  prolonged  for  some 
seconds;  but   at  length   D'Artagnan,  worn   out,  let   fall  his 
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sword,  which  was  struck  from  his  hand  by  the  blow  of  a  stick 
and  broken  in  two  pieces.  Another  blow  full  upon  his  fore- 
head, at  the  same  moment,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  covered 
with  blood  and  almost  fainting. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  people  came  flocking  to  the  scene 
of  action  from  all  sides.  The  host,  fearful  of  consequences, 
with  the  help  of  his  servants  carried  the  wounded  man  into 
the  kitchen,  where  some  trifling  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
him. 

As  to  the  gentleman,  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  window, 
and  surveyed  all  that  crowd  with  a  certain  air  of  impatience, 
evidently  much  annoyed  by  their  persistence  in  remaining 
there. 

"Well,  how  is  it  with  this  madman?  "  exclaimed  he,  turning 
round  as  the  opening  door  announced  the  entrance  of  the  host, 
who  came  to  inquire  whether  he  was  hurt. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  safe  and  sound  ?  "  asked  the  host. 

"  Oh,  yes !  perfectly  safe  and  sound,  my  good  host,  and  T 
now  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of  our  young  man." 

"  He  is  better,"  said  the  host ;  "  he  fainted  quite  away." 

"  Indeed  \ "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  But  before  he  fainted,  he  collected  all  his  strength  to  chal- 
lenge you,  and  to  defy  you  while  challenging  you." 

"  Why,  this  fellow  must  be  the  devil  in  person ! "  cried  the 
unknown. 

"  Oh,  no,  your  Excellency ! "  replied  the  host  with  a  grin  of 
contempt ;  "  he  is  not  the  devil,  for  during  his  fainting  we 
rummaged  his  valise,  and  found  nothing  but  a  clean  shirt  and 
twelve  crowns,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  saying,  as 
he  was  fainting,  that  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  Paris 
you  should  have  instantly  repented  of  it,  while  here  you  will 
only  repent  of  it  later  on." 

"  Then,"  said  the  unknown,  coldly,  "  he  must  be  some  prince 
of  the  blood  in  disguise." 

"  I  have  told  you  this,  good  sir,"  resumed  the  host,  "  in  order 
that  you  may  be  on  your  guard." 

"  Did  he  name  no  one  in  his  passion  ?  " 

"  Yes !  he  struck  his  pocket  and  said  :  *  We  shall  see  what 
M.  de  Treville  will  think  of  this  insult  offered  to  his  protege.^ " 

"  M.  de  Trdville  ?  "  said  the  unknown,  becoming  attentive ; 
"  he  struck  his  pocket  while  pronouncing  the  name  of  M.  de 
Treville  ?  Now,  my  dear  host !  while  your  young  man  was  un- 
conscious you  did  not  fail,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  ascertain  what 
that  pocket  contained.     What  was  there  in  it  ?  " 
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''  A  letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Tr^ville,  captain  of  the  musket- 
eers." 

« Indeed ! " 

"  Just  as  I  have  the  honor  to  tell  your  Excellency.'' 

The  host,  who  was  not  endowed  with  great  perspicacity,  did 
not  notice  at  all  the  expression  which  his  words  called  up  in 
the  countenance  of  the  unknown.  The  latter  arose  from  the 
window  upon  the  sill  of  which  he  had  been  leaning  his  elbow, 
and  knitted  his  brows  like  a  man  suddenly  disturbed. 

"  The  devil !  '*  muttered  he,  between  his  teeth.  "  Can  Tr^ 
ville  have  set  this  Gascon  upon  me  ?  He  is  very  young,  but  a 
sword-thrust  is  a  sword-thrust,  whatever  be  the  age  of  him  who 
gives  it,  and  a  youth  is  less  to  be  suspected  than  an  older  man. 
A  weak  obstacle  is  sometimes  sufBcient  to  overthrow  a  great 
design." 

And  the  unknown  fell  into  a  reverie  which  lasted  some 
minutes. 

"  Host,"  said  he,  "  could  you  not  contrive  to  get  rid  of  this 
frantic  boy  for  me  ?  In  conscience,  I  cannot  kill  him ;  and  yet," 
added  he,  with  a  coldly  menacing  expression,  "and  yet  he 
annoys  me.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  mv  wife's  chamber,  where  they  are  dressing  his  .wounds, 
on  the  first  floor." 

"  His  things  and  his  bag  are  with  him  ?  Has  he  taken  off 
his  doublet  ?  " 

*'  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  down  in  the  kitchen.  But 
if  he  annoys  you,  this  crazy  young  fool  —  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  does.  He  causes  a  disturbance  in  your  hos- 
telry, which  respectable  people  cannot  put  up  with.  Go,  make 
out  my  bill,  and  call  my  servant." 

"  What,  sir !  do  you  mean  to  leave  us  already  ?  " 

*^  You  knew  I  was  going,  as  I  ordered  you  to  get  my  horse 
saddled.     Have  they  not  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  as  your  Excellency  may  have  observed,  your 
horse  is  in  the  great  gateway,  ready  saddled  for  your  de- 
parture." 

"  That  is  well ;  do  as  I  have  directed  you,  then." 

"What  the  devil !"  said  the  host  to  himself;  "can  he  be 
afraid  of  this  boy  ?  "  But  an  imperious  glance  from  the  un- 
known stopped  him  short,  he  bowed  humbly  and  retired. 

"  Milady  *  must  see  nothing  of  this  fellow,"  continued  the 

iWe  are  well  aware  that  this  term  milady  is  only  properly  used  when  followed  by  a 
family  name.  Bat  we  find  it  thus  in  the  manascript,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  take  upon 
onmelTes  to  alter  it. 
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stranger.  "  She  will  soon  pass  by  —  she  is* already  late.  I  had 
better  get  on  horseback,  and  go  and  meet  her.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  know  what  this  letter  addressed  to  Tr^ville 
contains ! " 

And  the  unknown,  muttering  to  himself,  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  kitchen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  host,  who  entertained  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  presence  of  the  young  man  which  was  driving  the  un- 
known from  his  hostelry,  had  gone  up  to  his  wife's  chamber, 
and  found  D'Artagnan  entirely  returned  to  consciousness. 
Giving  him  to  understand  that  the  police  could  deal  with  him 
pretty  severely  for  having  sought  a  quarrel  with  a  great  lord 
(for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  host,  the  unknown  could  be  nothing 
less  than  a  great  lord),  he  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  he  should  get  up  and  depart  as  quickly  as  possible. 
D'Artagnan,  half  stupefied,  without  his  doublet,  and  with  his 
head  all  swathed  with  bandages,  arose  then,  and  urged  on  by 
the  host,  began  to  descend  the  stairs ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
kitchen,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  his  antagonist,  who  stood 
quietly  talking  beside  the  step  of  a  heavy  carriage  drawn  by 
two  large  Norman  horses. 

His  interlocutor,  whose  head  appeared  through  the  carriage 
window,  was  a  woman  of  from  twenty  to  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  We  have  already  observed  with  what  rapidity 
D'Artagnan  took  in  every  feature  of  a  face.  He  perceived  then, 
at  a  glance,  that  this  woman  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  her 
style  of  beauty  struck  him  the  more  forcibly  on  account  of  its 
being  totally  different  from  that  of  the  southern  countries  in 
which  D'Artagnan  had  hitherto  resided.  She  was  pale  and 
fair,  with  long  curls  falling  in  pfofusion  over  her  shoulders ; 
had  large  languishing  blue  eyes,  rosy  lips,  and  hands  of 
alabaster.  She  was  talking  with  great  animation  with  the 
unknown. 

'*  His  Eminence,  then,  orders  me  —  "  said  the  lady. 

"  To  return  instantly  to  England,  and  to  inform  him  imme- 
diately should  the  duke  leave  London." 

"  And  my  other  instructions  ?  "  asked  the  fair  traveller. 

"  They  are  contained  in  this  box,  which  you  will  not  open 
until  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.'' 

"  Very  well ;  and  you,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I,  oh !    I  shall  return  to  Paris." 

"  What,  without  chastising  this  insolent  boy  ?  "  asked  the 
lady. 

The  unknown  was  about  to  reply,  but  at  the  moment  he 
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opened  his  mouthy  D^Artagnan,  who  had  heard  all,  rushed  for- 
ward through  the  open  door. 

"  This  insolent  boy  chastises  others,"  cried  he,  "  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  whom  he  means  to  chastise  will  not  escape 
him  as  he  did  before." 

"  Will  not  escape  him  ?  "  replied  the  unknown,  knitting  his 
brow. 

"  No,  before  a  woman  you  would  not  dare  to  fly,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Remember,"  cried  milady,  seeing  the  unknown  lay  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  "  remember  that  the  least  delay  may  ruin 
everything." 

"  True,"  cried  the  gentleman  ;  "  begone,  then,  your  way  and 
I  will  go  mine."  And  bowing  to  the  lady,  he  sprang  into  his 
saddle,  her  coachman  at  the  same  time  applying  his  whip  vigor- 
ously to  his  horses.  The  two  interlocutors  thus  separated, 
taking  opposite  directions,  at  full  gallop. 

"Your  reckoning!  your  reckoning!"  vociferated  the  host, 
whose  respect  for  the  traveller  was  changed  into  profound 
contempt,  on  seeing  him  depart  without  settling  his  bill. 

"Pay  him,  booby!"  cried  the  unknown  to  his  servant, 
without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse ;  and  the  man,  after 
throwing  two  or  three  pieces  of  silver  at  the  foot  of  mine  host, 
galloped  after  his  master. 

"Base  coward  !  false  nobleman!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  spring- 
ing forward,  in  his  turn,  after  the  servant.  But  his  wound 
ha^  rendered  him  too  weak  to  support  such  an  exertion. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  ten  steps  when  his  ears  began  to  tingle, 
a  faintness  seized  him,  a  cloud  of  blood  passed  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  crying  still : 

"  Coward  !  coward  !  coward  ! " 

"  He  is  a  coward  indeed,"  grumbled  the  host,  drawing  near 
to  lyArtagnan,  and  endeavoring  by  this  little  flattery  to  make 
up  matters  with  the  young  man,  as  the  heron  of  the  fable  did 
with  the  snail  he  had  despised  the  evening  before. 

"  Yes,  a  base  coward,"  murmured  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  she, 
she  was  very  beautiful." 

"  What  she  ?  "  demanded  the  host 

"  Milady,"  faltered  D'Artagnan,  and  fainted  the  second  time. 

"Ah!  it's  all  one,"  said  the  host;  "I  have  lost  two  cus- 
tomers, but  this  one  remains,  of  whom  I  am  pretty  certain  for 
some  days  to  come ;  and  that  will  be  eleven  crowns  gained,  at 
all  events." 

We  must  remember  that  eleven  crowns  was  just  the  amount 
which  remained  in  D'Artagnan's  purse. 
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The  host  had  reckoned  upon  eleven  days  of  confinement  at 
a  crown  a  day,  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  guest  On 
the  following  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  D'Artagnan  arose,  and 
descending  to  the  kitchen  without  help,  asked,  among  other 
ingredients  the  list  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  for 
some  oil,  some  wine,  and  some  rosemary,  and  with  his  mother's 
receipt  in  his  hand,  composed  a  balsam  with  which  he  anointed 
his  numerous  wounds,  replacing  his  bandages  himself,  and 
positively  refusing  the  assistance  of  any  doctor.  Thanks,  no 
doubt,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  gipsy's  balsam,  and  perhaps,  also, 
thanks  to  the  absence  of  any  doctor,  D'Artagnan  walked  about 
that  same  evening,  and  was  almost  cured  by  the  morrow. 

But  when  the  time  of  settlement  came,  the  rosemary,  the 
oil,  and  the  wine  were  the  only  expenses  the  master  had  in- 
curred on  his  own  account,  as  he  had  preserved  a  strict  absti- 
nence ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  horse,  by  the  account 
of  the  hostler,  had  eaten  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  a 
horse  of  his  size  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  done. 
D'Artagnan  found  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  his  little  worn 
velvet  purse  with  the  eleven  crowns  it  contained ;  as  to  the 
letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Treville,  it  had  disappeared. 

The  young  man  commenced  his  search  for  the  letter  with 
the  greatest  patience,  turning  out  his  various  pockets  twenty 
times,  rummaging  and  rummaging  again  in  his  valise,  and 
opening  and  closing  his  purse ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  letter  was  not  to  be  found,  he  flew,  for  the 
third  time,  into  such  a  rage  that  it  came  near  costing  him  a 
fresh  consumption  of  wine,  oil,  and  rosemary ;  for  upon  see- 
ing this  hot-headed  youth  become  exasperated  and  threaten 
to  destroy  everything  in  the  establishment  if  his  letter  were 
not  found,  the  host  seized  a  spit,  his  wife  a  broom-handle,  and 
the  servants  the  same  sticks  they  had  used  the  evening 
before. 

"  My  letter  of  recommendation  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  my 
letter  of  recommendation  !  or,  by  God's  blood,  I  will  spit  you 
all  like  so  many  ortolans  !  " 

Unfortunately  there  was  one  circumstance  which  created  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  threat;  which 
was,  as  we  have  related,  that  his  sword  had  been  in  the  first 
conflict  broken  in  two,  a  fact  he  had  wholly  forgotten.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  D'Artagnan  went  to  draw  his  sword 
in  earnest,  he  found  himself  armed  merely  with  a  stump  of  a 
sword  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  which  the  host 
had  carefully  placed  in  the  scabbard.     As  to  the  rest  of  the 
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blade,  the  master  had  slyly  put  that  one  side  to  make  for  him- 
self a  larding-pin. 

But  this  loss  would  probably  not  have  stopped  our  fiery 
young  man  if  the  host  had  not  reflected  that  the  demand 
which  his  guest  made  was  perfectly  just. 

"  But  after  all,"  said  he,  lowering  the  point  of  his  spit, 
"  where  is  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  is  that  letter  ?  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  In  the 
first  place,  I  warn  you  that  the  letter  is  for  M.  de  Tr^ville,  and 
it  must  be  found ;  if  it  be  not  quickly  found,  he  will  know  how 
to  have  it  found,  I  will  answer  for  it ! " 

This  threat  completed  the  intimidation  of  the  host.  After 
the  king  and  the  cardinal,  M.  de  Tr^ville  was  the  man  whose 
name  was  perhaps  most  frequently  repeated  by  the  military, 
and  even  by  the  citizens.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  Father 
Joseph,  but  his  name  was  never  pronounced  except  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  Gray  Emi- 
nence, as  the  cardinal's  confidant  was  called. 

Throwing  down  his  spit  then,  and  ordering  his  wife  to  do 
the  same  with  her  broom-handle,  and  the  servants  with  their 
sticks,  he  was  the  first  to  begin  an  earnest  search  for  the  lost 
letter. 

"  Does  the  letter  contain  anything  valuable  ?  "  demanded  the 
host,  after  a  few  minutes  of  useless  investigation. 

"  Zounds !  I  think  it  does,  indeed,"  cried  the  Gascon,  who 
reckoned  upon  this  letter  for  making  his  way  at  court ;  "  it 
contained  my  fortune !  " 

"  Bills  upon  Spain  ?  "  asked  the  disturbed  host. 

"  Bills  upon  his  Majesty's  private  treasury,"  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who,  reckoning  upon  entering  into  the  king's  service 
in  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  thought  he  could 
make  this  somewhat  hazardous  reply  without  telling  a  false- 
hood. 

"  The  devil !  "  cried  the  host,  at  his  wit's  end. 

"  But  it's  of  no  importance,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  with  the 
assurance  of  his  nation ;  "  it's  of  no  importance,  the  money  is 
nothing,  —  that  letter  was  everything;  I  would  rather  have 
lost  a  thousand  pistoles  than  have  lost  it."  He  would  not 
have  risked  more  if  he  had  said  twenty  thousand  ;  but  a  cer- 
tain youthful  modesty  restrained  him. 

A  ray  of  light  all  at  once  broke  upon  the  mind  of  the  host, 
who  was  uttering  maledictions  upon  finding  nothing. 

"  That  letter  is  not  lost ! "  cried  he. 

"  What ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 
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"  ^0  ;  it  has  been  stolen  from  you." 

*•'  Stolen  !  by  whom  ?  " 

"By  the  gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday.  He  came 
down  into  the  kitchen,  where  your  doublet  was.  He  remained 
there  some  time  alone.     I  would  lay  a  wager  he  has  stolen  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  answered  D'Artagnan,  but  little  con- 
vinced, as  he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  how  entirely  per- 
sonal the  value  of  this  letter  was,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  likely 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any  one.  The  fact  was  that  none  of 
the  servants,  none  of  the  travellers  present,  could  have  gained 
anything  by  becoming  possessed  of  this  paper. 

"  Do  you  say,"  resumed  D' Artagnan,  "  that  you  suspect  that 
impertinent  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  sure  of  it,"  continued  the  host ;  "  when  I 
informed  him  that  your  lordship  was  the  protege  of  M.  de  Tre- 
ville,  and  that  you  even  had  a  letter  for  that  illustrious  noble- 
man, he  appeared  to  be  very  much  disturbed,  and  asked  me 
where  that  letter  was,  and  immediately  came  down  into  the 
kitchen,  where  he  knew  your  doublet  was." 

*'  Then  he  is  the  thief,"  replied  D' Artagnan.  "  I  will  com- 
plain to  M.  de  Trdville,  and  M.  de  Tr^ville  will  complain  to 
the  king."  He  then  drew  two  crowns  majestically  from  his 
purse,  gave  them  to  the  host,  who  accompanied  him  cap  in 
hand  to  the  gate,  remounted  his  yellow  horse,  which  bore 
him  without  any  further  accident  to  the  gate  of  St.  An- 
toine  at  Paris,  where  his  owner  sold  him  for  three  crowns, 
which  was  a  very  good  price,  considering  that  D'Avtagnan 
had  ridden  him  hard  on  the  last  stretch.  The  dealer  to  whom 
D'Artagnan  sold  him  for  the  said  nine  pounds  explained  to  the 
young  man  that  he  only  gave  that  enormous  sum  for  him  on 
account  of  the  originality  of  his  color. 

So  D'Artagnan  entered  Paris  on  foot,  carrying  his  little 
packet  under  his  arm,  and  wandered  around  till  he  found  an 
apartment  to  be  let  on  terms  suited  to  the  scantiness  of  his 
means.  This  chamber  was  a  sort  of  garret,  situated  in  the 
Kue  des  Fossoyeurs,  near  the  Luxembourg. 

As  soon  as  the  earnest-money  was  paid,  D'Artagnan  took 
possession  of  his  lodging,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  sewing  on  to  his  doublet  and  hose  some  ornamental 
braiding  which  his  mother  had  taken  off  from  an  almost  new 
doublet  of  the  elder  M.  d'Artagnan,  and  which  she  had  given 
to  him  secretly.  Then  he  went  to  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille, 
to  have  a  new  blade  put  to  his  sword,  and  came  back  to 
the  Louvre,  and  inquired  of  the  first  musketeer  he  met  the 
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situation  of  the  hdtel  of  M.  de  Tr^ville,  which  proved  to 
be  in  the  Eue  du  Vieux-Colombier,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  chamber  hired  by  D'Artagnan ;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  happy  augury  for  the  outcome  of  his 
journey. 

After  which,  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  at  Meung,  without  remorse  for  the  past,  con- 
fident in  the  present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  brave. 

This  sleep,  rustic  as  it  was,  brought  him  to  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  he  rose  in  order  to  repair  to  the 
residence  of  the  famous  M.  de  Trdville,  the  third  personage  in 
the  kingdom,  according  to  the  estimation  of  his  father. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  ANTE-CHAMBER  OF  M.  DE  TRiviLLE. 

M.  DE  Troisville,  as  his  family  was  still  called  in  Gascony, 
or  M.  de  Tr^ville,  as  he  had  ended  by  styling  himself  in 
Paris,  had  really  commenced  life  as  D'Artagnan  now  did,  that 
is  to  say,  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  fund  of 
courage,  shrewdness,  and  intelligence  which  makes  the  poorest 
Gascon  gentleman  often  derive  more  in  his  imagination  from 
the  paternal  inheritance  than  the  richest  nobleman  of  Peri- 
gord  or  Berry  receives  in  reality.  His  insolent  bravery,  his 
still  more  insolent  success  at  a  time  when  blows  poured  down 
like  hail,  had  borne  him  to  the  top  of  that  ladder  called  court 
favor,  which  he  had  climbed  four  rounds  at  a  time. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  king,  who  honored  highly,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  memory  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  The 
father  of  M.  de  Treville  had  served  him  so  faithfully  in  his 
wars  against  the  League  that,  for  want  of  ready  money,  —  a 
thing  to  which  the  B^arnais  was  accustomed  all  his  life,  and 
who  constantly  paid  his  debts  with  the  only  thing  which  he 
never  needed  to  borrow,  namely,  with  wit,  —  for  want  of 
money,  we  repeat,  he  authorized  him,  after  the  reduction  of 
Paris,  to  assume  for  his  arms  a  golden  lion  passant  upon  gules, 
with  the  motto  Fidelia  et  fortis.  This  was  a  great  matter 
in  the  way  of  honor,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  wealth ;  so 
that  when  the  illustrious  companion  of  the  great  Henry  died, 
the  only  inheritance  he  was  able  to  leave  his  son  was  his 
sword  and  his  motto.    Thanks  to  this  double  gift  and  the  spot- 
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less  name  that  accompanied  it,  M.  de  Tr^ville  was  admitted 
into  the  household  of  the  young  prince,  where  he  made  such 
good  use  of  his  sword,  and  was  so  faithful  to  his  motto,  that 
Louis  XIII.,  one  of  the  good  swordsmen  of  his  kingdom,  was 
accustomed  to  say  that,  if  he  had  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
light,  he  would  advise  him  to  choose  as  a  second  himself  first 
and  Tr^ville  next,  or  even  perhaps  Tr^ville  first. 

Thus  Louis  XIIL  had  a  real  liking  for  Tr^ville,  a  royal  lik- 
ing, a  selfish  liking,  it  is  true,  but  which  was  still  a  liking. 
At  that  unhappy  period  it  was  an  important  consideration  to 
be  surrounded  by  such  men  as  De  Tr^ville.  Many  might  take 
for  their  motto  the  epithet  of  strong,  which  formed  the  second 
part  of  his  device,  but  very  few  gentlemen  could  lay  claim  to 
the  faithful,  which  constituted  the  first.  Tr^ ville  was  one  of 
the  latter ;  his  was  one  of  those  rare  organizations  endowed 
with  an  obedient  intelligence  like  that  of  the  dog,  with  a  blind 
valor,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  prompt  hand,  to  whom  sight  ap- 
peared only  to  be  given  to  see  if  the  king  were  dissatisfied 
with  any  one,  and  the  hand  to  strike  the  one  who  displeased 
him,  whether  a  Besme,  a  Maurevers,  a  Poltrot  de  M6r^,  or  a 
Vitry.  In  short,  up  to  this  period,  nothing  had  been  wanting 
to  De  Tr^ville  but  opportunity ;  but  he  was  ever  on  the  watch 
for  it,  and  he  promised  himself  that  he  would  never  fail 
to  seize  it  by  its  three  hairs  whenever  it  came  within  reach 
of  his  hand.  Louis  XIII.  then  made  De  Tr^ville  the  captain  of 
his  musketeers,  who  were  to  Louis  XIIL,  in  devotediiess,  or 
rather  in  fanaticism,  what  his  Ordinaries  had  been  to  Henry 
III.,  and  his  Scotch  Guard  to  Louis  XL 

On  his  part,  and  in  this  respect,  the  cardinal  was  not  behind- 
hand with  the  king.  When  he  saw  the  formidable  and  chosen 
body  by  which  Louis  XIII.  surrounded  himself,  this  second, 
or  rather  this  first,  king  of  France  became  desirous  that  he 
too  should  have  his  guard.  He  had  his  musketeers  then,  as 
Louis  XIIL  had  his ;  and  these  two  powerful  rivals  vied  with 
each  other  in  procuring  the  most  celebrated  swordsmen,  not 
only  from  all  the  provinces  of  France,  but  also  from  all  foreign 
states.  It  was  not  uiiconunon  for  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII. 
to  discuss,  over  their  evening  game  of  chess,  the  merits  of  their 
servants.  Each  boasted  of  the  bearing  and  the  courage  of  his 
own,  and  while  exclaiming  loudly  against  duels  and  broils, 
they  excited  them  secretly  to  quarrel,  deriving  an  immoderate 
satisfaction  or  a  profound  regret  from  the  success  or  defeat  of 
their  own  combatants.     At  least,  so  say  the  memoirs  of  a  man 
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who  was  concerned  in  some  few  of  these  defeats  and  in  many 
of  these  victories. 

Trdville  had  seized  on  the  weak  side  of  his  master,  and  it 
was  to  this  shrewdness  that  he  owed  the  long  and  constant 
favor  of  a  king  who  has  not  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
having  been  very  faithful  in  his  friendships.  He  paraded  his 
musketeers  before  the  cardinal  Armand  Duplessis  with  an  in- 
solent air,  which  made  the  gray  moustache  of  his  Eminence 
bristle  with  ire.  Treville  was  a  master  of  the  military  science 
of  that  period,  when  he  who  did  not  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy  lived  at  the  expense  of  his  compatriots ;  his  soldiers 
formed  a  legion  of  devil-may-care  fellows,  perfectly  undisci- 
plined as  regarded  every  one  but  himself. 

Loose,  tipsy,  gashed,  the  king's  musketeers,  or  rather  M.  de 
Tr^ville's,  spread  themselves  about  in  the  saloons,  in  the  pub- 
lic walks,  and  the  public  sports,  shouting,  twirling  their  mous- 
taches, clanking  their  swords,  and  taking  great  pleasure  in 
bustling  against  the  guards  of  the  cardinal  whenever  they 
could  fall  in  with  them;  then  drawing  their  swords  in  the 
open  streets,  with  a  thousand  jests  ;  sometimes  killed,  but  sure 
in  that  case  to  be  both  wept  and  avenged  ;  often  killing  oth- 
ers, but  then  certain  of  not  rotting  in  prison,  M.  de  Treville 
being  there  to  claim  them.  And  so  M.  de  Treville  was  praised 
in  all  keys  by  these  men,  who  absolutely  adored  him,  and  who, 
ruffians  as  they  were,  trembled  before  him  like  scholars  before 
their  master,  obedient  to  his  least  word,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
themselves  to  wipe  out  the  least  insult. 

M.  de  Treville  had  employed  this  powerful  machine  for  the 
king  in  the  first  place,  and  the  friends  of  the  king —  and  then 
for  himself  and  his  own  friends.  Besides,  in  none  of  the 
memoirs  of  this  period,  which  has  left  so  many  memoirs,  is 
this  worthy  gentleman  accused  even  by  his  enemies,  —  and  he 
had  many  such  among  men  of  the  pen,  as  well  as  among  men 
of  the  sword,  —  in  no  instance,  we  say,  was  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman accused  of  being  paid  for  the  cooperation  of  his  min- 
ions. Endowed  with  a  rare  genius  for  intrigue,  which  ren- 
dered him  the  equal  of  the  ablest  intriguers,  he  remained  an 
honorable  man.  And  further,  in  spite  of  sword-thrusts  which 
weaken,  and  painful  exercises  which  fatigue,  he  had  become 
one  of  the  most  gallant  frequenters  of  salons,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  dandies,  one  of  the  most  refined  purveyors  of  flattery 
of  the  times ;  De  Tr^ville's  love  affairs  were  talked  about  as 
those  of  M.  de  Bassompierre  had  been  talked  of  twenty  years 
before,  and  that  was  not  saying  a  little.      The  captain  of  the 
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musketeers,  then,  was  admired,  feared,  and  loved,  and   this 
constitutes  the  apogee  of  human  fortunes. 

Louis  XIV.  absorbed  all  the  smaller  stars  of  his  court  in  his 
own  vast  radiance ;  but  his  father,  a  sun  j)lurUms  impavy  left 
his  personal  splendor  for  each  of  his  favotites,  his  individual 
value  for  each  of  his  courtiers.  In  addition  to  the  levees  of 
the  king  and  the  cardinal,  there  might  be  reckoned  in  Paris 
at  that  time  more  than  two  hundred  smaller  levees,  more  or 
less  sought  after.  Among  these  two  hundred  levees,  that  of 
De  Treville  was  one  of  the  most  thronged. 

The  court  of  his  hotel,  situated  in  the  Eue  du  Vieux-Colom- 
bier,  resembled  a  camp  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  summer  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter.  From  fifty  to  sixty 
musketeers,  who  appeared  to  relieve  each  other  there,  in  order 
always  to  present  an  imposing  number,  paraded  constantly 
about,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  for  anything.  On  one  of 
those  immense  staircases,  upon  whose  space  modern  civiliza- 
tion would  build  a  whole  house,  ascended  and  descended  the 
solicitors  of  Paris,  who  were  in  search  of  favors  of  any  kind : 
gentlemen  from  the  provinces  anxious  to  be  enrolled,  and  ser- 
vants in  all  sorts  of  liveries,  bringing  messages  from  their 
masters  to  M.  de  Trdville.  In  the  ante-chamber,  upon  long 
circular  benches,  reposed  the  elect ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
were  called.  In  this  apartment  a  continued  buzzing  prevailed 
from  morning  till  night,  while  M.  de  Treville,  in  his  office  con- 
tiguous to  this  ante-chamber,  received  visits,  listened  to  com- 
plaints, gave  his  orders,  and,  like  the  king  in  his  balcony  at 
the  Louvre,  had  only  to  place  himself  at  the  window  to  re- 
view both  men  and  arms. 

The  day  on  which  D'Artagnan  presented  himself,  the  assem- 
blage was  imposing,  particularly  for  a  provincial  just  arriving 
from  his  province.  It  is  true  that  this  provincial  was  a  Gas- 
con, and  that,  particularly  at  this  period,  the  compatriots  of 
D'Artagnan  had  the  reputation  of  not  being  easily  intimi- 
dated. When  he  had  once  passed  the  massive  door,  covered 
with  long  square-headed  nails,  he  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  troop 
of  military,  who  were  passing  each  other  in  the  court,  calling 
out,  quarrelling,  and  playing  tricks  one  with  another.  To 
make  way  through  these  turbulent  and  conflicting  waves,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  an  officer,  a  great  noble,  or  a  pretty  woman. 

It  was,  then,  into  the  midst  of  this  tumult  and  disorder  that 
our  young  man  advanced  with  a  beating  heart.  Holding  his 
long  rapier  close  to  his  lanky  leg,  and  keeping  one  hand  on 
the  edge  of  his  cap,  he  smiled  with  the  embarrassment  of  a 
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provincial  who  affects  confidence.  When  he  had  passed  one 
group  he  began  to  breathe  more  freely;  but  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  they  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  D'Artagnan,  who  had  till  that  day  en- 
tertained a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  felt  that  he  was  the 
object  of  ridicule. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  staircase  it  was  still  worse ;  there 
were  four  musketeers  on  the  botton  steps  amusing  themselves 
with  the  following  exercise,  while  ten  or  twelve  of  their  com- 
rades on  the  landing-place  awaited  their  turn  in  the  game. 

One  of  them,  placed  upon  the  top  stair,  naked  sword  in 
hand,  prevented,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  prevent,  the  three 
others  from  going  up. 

These  three  others  fenced  against  him  with  their  agile 
swords,  which  D'Artagnan  at  first  took  for  foils,  and  believed 
to  be  buttoned ;  but  he  soon  perceived,  by  certain  scratches, 
that  every  weapon  was  pointed  and  well  sharpened,  and  that 
at  each  of  these  scratches,  not  only  the  spectators,  but  even  the 
actors  themselves,  laughed  like  so  many  madmen. 

He  who  at  that  moment  occupied  the  upper  step  kept  his 
adversaries  in  check  admirably.  A  circle  was  formed  around 
them;  the  conditions  required  that  at  every  thrust  the  person 
hit  should  quit  the  game,  losing  his  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  who  had  hit  him.  In  five  minutes  three  were 
slightly  wounded,  one  on  the  wrist,  another  on  the  chin,  and 
the  third  on  the  ear,  by  the  defender  of  the  stair,  who  himself 
remained  intact :  a  piece  of  skill  which  was  worth  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  game,  three  additional  turns. 

However  difficult  it  might  be,  or  rather  as  he  pretended  it 
was,  to  astonish  our  young  traveller,  this  pastime  really 
astonished  him.  He  had  seen  in  his  province  ^— that  land 
in  which  heads  become  so  easily  heated  —  a  few  of  the  prelim- 
inaries of  duels,  but  the  gasconades  of  these  four  fencers  ap- 
peared to  him  the  greatest  he  had  ever  heard,  even  in  Gascony. 
He  believed  himself  transported  into  that  famous  country  of 
giants  into  which  Grulliver  has  since  gone  and  was  so  fright- 
ened ;  and  yet  he  had  not  gained  the  goal,  for  there  were  still 
the  landing-place  and  the  ante-chamber. 

On  the  landing  they  were  no  longer  fighting,  but  amused 
themselves  with  stories  about  women,  and  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber with  stories  about  the  court.  On  the  landing,  D'Artagnan 
blushed ;  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  trembled.  His  warm  and 
fickle  iiai^ination,  which  in  Gascony  had  rendered  him  formi- 
dable to  young  chambermaids,  and  even  sometimes  to  their 
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mistresses^  had  never  dreamed,  even  in  moments  of  delirium, 
of  half  the  amorous  wonders,  or  a  quarter  of  the  feats  of  gallan- 
try, which  were  here  set  forth,  accompanied  by  names  the  best 
known,  and  with  details  the  least  delicate.  But  if  his  morals 
were  shocked  on  the  landing,  his  respect  for  the  cardinal  was 
scandalized  in  the  ante-chamber.  There,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, D'Artagnan  heard  the  policy  which  made  all  Europe 
tremble  criticised  aloud  and  openly,  as  well  as  the  private  life 
of  the  cardinal,  for  trying  to  pry  into  which  so  many  great 
nobles  had  been  punished.  That  great  man,  who  was  so  re- 
vered by  D'Artagnan  the  elder,  served  as  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  M.  de  Treville's  musketeers,  who  cracked  their  jokes  upon 
his  bandy  legs  and  his  hump-hack ;  some  sang  ballads  upon 
Madame  d'Aiguillon,  his  mistress,  and  Madame  de  Combalet, 
his  niece,  while  others  formed  parties  and  plans  to  annoy  the 
pages  and  guards  of  the  cardinal  duke  — all  of  which  appeared 
to  D'Artagnan  monstrous  impossibilities. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  name  of  the  king  was  now  and  then 
uttered  unexpectedly  amidst  all  these  cardinal  jokes,  a  sort  of 
gag  seemed  to  close  for  a  moment  all  these  jeering  mouths ; 
they  looked  hesitatingly  around  them,  and  seemed  to  fear  lest 
the  walls  of  M.  de  Treville's  office  should  have  ears;  but  a 
fresh  allusion  soon  brought  back  the  conversation  to  his  Emi- 
nence, and  then  the  laughter  burst  out  anew  and  all  of  his 
actions  were  dragged  into  full  light. 

"  Certes,  these  fellows  will  all  be  either  embastiled  or  hung," 
thought  the  terrified  D'Artagnan,  *'and  I,  no  doubt,  with 
them ;  for  from  the  moment  I  have  either  listened  to  or  heard 
them,  I  shall  be  held  to  be  an  accomplice.  What  would  my 
good  father  say,  who  so  strongly  pointed  out  to  me  the  respect 
due  to  the  cardinal,  if  he  knew  I  was  in  the  society  of  such 
pagans  ? '' 

We  have  no  need,  therefore,  to  say  that  D'Artagnan  did  not 
venture  to  join  in  the  conversation;  only  he  looked  with  all 
his  eyes  and  listened  with  all  his  ears,  stretching  his  five 
senses  so  as  to  lose  nothing;  and,  in  sjnte  of  his  confidence 
in  the  paternal  monitions,  he  felt  himself  carried  by  his  tastes 
and  led  by  his  instincts  to  praise  rather  than  to  blame  the  un- 
heard-of things  which  were  passing  before  him. 

D'Artagnan  being,  however,  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  crowd 
of  M.  de  Tr^ville's  courtiers,  and  this  his  first  appearance  in 
that  place,  he  was  at  length  noticed,  and  a  person  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  his  business  there.  At  this  demand,  D'Artag- 
nan gave  his  name  very  modestly,  laid  a  stress  upon  the  title 
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of  compatriot,  and  begged  the  servant  who  had  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  to  request  a  moment's  audience  of  M.  de  Tr^ville 
—  a  request  which  the  other,  with  a  patronizing  air,  promised 
to  convey  in  time  and  season. 

D'Artagnan,  a  little  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  had 
now  leisure  to  study  costumes  and  countenances. 

The  centre  of  the  most  animated  group  was  a*musketeer  of 
great  height,  of  a  haughty  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume so  peculiar  as  to  attract  general  attention.  He  did  not 
wear  the  uniform  cloak,  —  which,  indeed,  at  that  time  of  less 
liberty  and  greater  independence,  was  not  obligatory,  —  but 
a  cerulean  blue  doublet,  a  little  faded  and  worn,  and  over  this 
a  magnificent  baldric  worked  in  gold,  which  shone  like  water 
ripples  in  the  sun.  A  long  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  fell  in 
graceful  folds  from  his  shoulders,  disclosing  in  front  the 
splendid  baldric,  from  which  was  suspended  a  gigantic  rapier. 

This  musketeer  had  just  come  off  guard,  complained  of  hav- 
ing a  cold,  and  coughed  from  time  to  time  affectedly.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  he  said  to  those  around  him,  he  had  put  on  his 
cloak,  and  while  he  spoke  with  a  lofty  air  and  twirled  his  mous- 
tache, all  admired  his  embroidered  baldric,  and  D'Artaguan 
more  than  any  one. 

"  What  can  you  expect  ?  "  said  the  musketeer ;  "  the  fashion 
is  coming  in.  It  is  a  folly,  I  admit,  but  still  it  is  the  fashion. 
"Besides,  one  must  lay  out  one's  inheritance  somehow." 

*'  Ah,  Porthos !  "  cried  one  of  his  companions ;  "  don't  think 
to  palm  upon  us  that  you  obtained  that  baldric  by  paternal 
generosity :  it  must  have  been  given  to  you  by  that  veiled 
lady  with  whom  I  met  you  the  other  Sunday,  near  the  gate 
Saint-Honor^." 

"  No,  'pon  honor ;  by  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  I  bought  it 
with  my  own  money,"  answered  he  whom  they  had  just  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Porthos. 

"  Yes,"  said  another  musketeer,  "  you  bought  it  as  I  did  this 
new  purse,  with  the  money  my  mistress  put  into  the  old  one." 

"  What  I  said  is  true,  though,"  said  Porthos ;  "and  the 
proof  is  that  I  paid  twelve  pistoles  for  it." 

The  wonder  was  increased,  though  the  doubt  continued  to 

exist.  ; 

"  Didn't  I,  Aramis  ?  "  said  Porthos,  turning  towards  another 
musketeer. 

This  other  musketeer  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  l^is  inter- 
rogator, who  had  just  designated  him  by  the  name  of  Aramis. 
He  was  a  young  man,  of  about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  with 
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an  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  dark  mild  eyes,  and  cheeks 
rosy  and  downy  as  an  autumn  peach ;  his  delicate  moustache 
marked  a  perfectly  straight  line  upon  his  upper  lip ;  he  ap- 
peared to  dread  to  lower  his  hands  lest  their  veins  should 
swell,  and  he  pinched  the  tips  of  his  ears  from  time  to  time  to 
preserve  their  delicate  pink  transparency.  Habitually  he 
spoke  little  and  slowly,  bowed  frequently,  laughed  without 
noise,  showing  his  teeth,  which  were  fine,  and  of  which,  as  of 
the  rest  of  his  person,  he  appeared  to  take  the  greatest  care. 
He  answered  the  appeal  of  his  friend  by  an  affirmative  nod  of 
the  head. 

This  affirmation  appeared  to  dispel  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  baldric ;  they  continued  to  admire  it,  but  said  no  more 
about  it ;  and,  by  one  of  those  rapid  changes  of  thought,  the 
conversation  passed  suddenly  to  another  subject. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  story  Chalais's  esquire  relates  ?" 
asked  another  musketeer,  without  addressing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

'*  And  what  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Porthos,  in  a  self-sufficient 
tone. 

"  He  relates  that  he  met  at  Brussels  Rochefort,  the  cardi- 
nal's private  tool,  disguised  as  a  Capuchin;  and  that  this 
cursed  Rochefort,  thanks  to  his  disguise,  had  tricked  M.  de 
Laigues,  simpleton  that  he  is." 

"  A  simpleton,  indeed  ! "  said  Porthos ;  "  but  is  the  matter 
certain  ?  " 

"  I  had  it  from  Aramis,"  replied  the  musketeer. 

« Indeed ! '' 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well,  Porthos,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  told 
you  of  it  yesterday  —  say  nothing  more  about  it." 

"  Say  nothing  more  about  it  —  that's  your  opinion ! "  replied 
Porthos.  "  Say  nothing  more  about  it !  Zounds  !  you  come  to 
your  conclusions  quickly.  What!  the  cardinal  sets  a  spy 
upon  a  nobleman,  has  his  letters  stolen  from  him  by  means  of 
a  traitor,  a  brigand,  a  rascal,  —  has,  with  the  help  of  this  spy, 
and  thanks  to  this  correspondence,  Chalais's  throat  cut,  under 
the  stupid  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  kill  the  king  and  marry 
Monsieur  to  the  queen  I  Nobody  knew  a  word  of  this  enigma. 
You  unravelled  it  yesterday,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all ; 
and  while  we  are  still  gaping  with  wonder  at  the  news,  you 
come  and  tell  us  to-day  —  *  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.' " 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  speak  about  it,  since  you  desire  it,"  re- 
plied Aramis,  patiently. 

"  This  Rochefort,"  cried  Porthos,  "  if  I  were  poor  Chalais's 
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esquire,  should  pass  a  minute  or  two  very  uncomfortably  with 
me." 

"  And  you  —  you  would  pass  rather  a  sad  half-hour  with  the 
Red  Duke,"  replied  Aramis. 

*<  Oh  !  oh  !  the  Red  Duke  !  bravo !  bravo  !  the  Red  Duke  ! " 
cried  Porthos,  clapping  his  hands  and  nodding  his  head. 
"  The  Red  Duke  is  capital.  PU  circulate  that  saying,  be  as- 
sured, my  dear  fellow.  Who  says  this  Aramis  is  not  a  wit  ? 
What  a  misfortune  it  is  you  did  not  follow  your  first  vocation 
—  what  a  delightful  abbe  you  would  have  made !  " 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  temporary  postponement,"  replied  Aramis. 
"  I  shall  be  one  some  day.  You  very  well  know,  Porthos, 
that  I  continue  to  study  theology  for  that  purpose." 

"  He  will  be  one,  as  he  says,"  cried  Porthos ;  "  he  will  be 
one,  sooner  or  later." 

"  Soon,"  said  Aramis. 

"  He  only  waits  for  one  thing  to  determine  him  to  resume 
his  cassock,  which  hangs  behind  his  uniform,"  said  another 
musketeer. 

*•  What  is  he  waiting  for  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  Only  till  the  queen  has  given  an  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France." 

"No  jokes  upon  that  subject,  gentlemen,"  said  Porthos; 
"thank  God,  the  queen  is  still  of  an  age  to  give  one." 

"They  say  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  France," 
replied  Aramis,  with  a  significant  smile,  which  gave  to 
this  sentence,  apparently  so  simple,  a  tolerably  scandalous 
meaning. 

"  Aramis,  my  good  friend,  this  time  you  are  wrong,"  inter- 
rupted Porthos  ;  "  your  wit  is  always  leading  you  astray  ;  if 
M.  de  Tr^ville  heard  you,  you  would  repent  of  speaking 
thus." 

"Are  you  going  to  teach  me  better,  Porthos,"  cried 
Aramis,  from  whose  usually  mild  eye  a  flash  passed  like 
lightning. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  a  musketeer  or  an  abbd.  Be  one  or 
the  other,  but  not  both,"  replied  Porthos.  "  You  know  what 
Athos  told  you  the  other  day :  you  eat  at  everybody's  mess. 
Ah  !  don't  be  angry,  I  beg  of  you  —  that  would  be  useless ;  you 
know  what  is  agi  eed  upon  between  you,  Athos,  and  me.  You 
go  to  Madame  d' Aiguillon's,  and  you  pay  your  court  to  her ; 
you  go  to  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy's,  the  cousin  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  and  you  pass  for  being  far  advanced  in  the  good 
graces  of  that  lady.     Oh,  good  Lord  !  don't  trouble  yourself  to 
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reveal  your  good  fortunes ;  no  one  asks  for  your  secret  —  all 
the  world  knows  your  discretion.  But  since  you  possess  that 
virtue,  why  the  devil  don't  you  make  use  of  it  with  respect  to 
her  Majesty  ?  Let  whoever  likes  talk  of  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  and  as  he  likes ;  but  the  queen  is  sacred,  and  if  any 
one  speaks  of  her,  lot  it  be  with  respect." 

"  Porthos,  you  are  as  vain  as  Narcissus,  I  plainly  tell  you 
so,''  replied  Ararais;  "j^ou  know  I  hate  moralizing,  except 
when  it  is  done  by  Athos.  As  to  you,  good  sir,  you  wear  too 
magnificent  a  baldric  to  be  strong  on  that  head.  I  will  be  an 
abb^  if  it  suits  me  ;  in  the  meanwhile  I  am  a  musketeer.  In 
that  quality  I  say  what  I  please,  and  at  this  moment  it  pleases 
me  to  say  that  you  annoy  me." 

"  Aramis ! " 

"  Porthos ! " 

"  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  ! "  cried  the  surrounding  group. 

"Monsieur  de  Treville  awaits  M.  d'Artagnan,"  interrupted 
a  servant,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  office. 

At  this  announcement,  during  which  the  door  remained 
open,  every  one  became  mute,  and  amidst  the  general  silence 
the  young  man  crossed  the  ante-chamber  at  one  end,  and 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  captain  of  the  musketeers,  con- 
gratulating himself  with  all  his  heart  at  having  so  opportunely 
escaped  the  end  of  this  strange  quarrel. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


THE    AUDIENCE. 


M.  DE  Tr]6ville  was  at  this  moment  in  a  very  ill-humor ; 
nevertheless  he  politely  saluted  the  young  man,  who  bowed 
to  the  very  ground,  and  he  smiled  on  receiving  his  compli- 
ment, the  B^arnese  accent  of  which  recalled  to  him  at  the 
same  time  his  youth  and  his  country,  a  double  remembrance 
which  makes  a  man  smile  at  all  ages.  But  stepping  almost 
immediately  towards  the  ante-chamber,  and  making  a  sign  to 
D'Artagnan  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  ask  his  permission  to  finish 
with  others  before  he  began  with  him,  he  called  three  times, 
with  a  louder  voice  at  each  time,  so  that  he  went  through 
all  the  tones  between  the  imperative  accent  and  the  angry 
accent. 

"  Athos  !  Porthos  !  Aramis  !  " 

The  two  musketeers,   with  whom  we  have  already  made 
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acquaintance,  and  who  answered  to  the  last  two  of  these  three 
names,  immediately  quitted  the  group  of  which  they  formed  a 
part,  and  advanced  towards  the  office,  the  door  of  which  closed 
after  them  as  soon  as  they  had  entered.  Their  bearing,  though 
not  entirely  composed,  was  full  of  a  dignified  and  submissive 
indifference  which  excited  the  admiration  of  D'Artagnan,  who 
beheld  in  these  two  men  demi-gods,  and  in  their  leader  an 
Olympian  Jupiter,  armed  with  all  his  thunders. 

When  the  two  musketeers  had  entered,  when  the  door  was 
closed  behind  them,  when  the  buzzing  murmur  of  the  ante- 
chamber, to  which  the  summons  which  had  just  been  made 
had  doubtless  furnished  fresh  aliment,  had  recommenced, 
when  M.  de  Treville  had  three  or  four  times  paced  in  silence, 
and  with  a  frowning  brow,  the  whole  length  of  his  office  pass- 
ing each  time  before  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who  were  as  upright 
and  silent  as  if  on  parade,  he  stopped  all  at  once  full  in  front 
of  them,  and  looking  at  them  angrily  from  head  to  foot  — 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  king  said  to  me,"  cried  he,  "  and 
that  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  efening  —  do  you  know, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  two  musketeers,  after  a  moment's  silence ; 
'*  no,  sir,  we  do  not." 

"But  I  hope  that  you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  tell  us," 
added  Aramis,  in  his  politest  tone,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
bow. 

'^He  told  me  that  he  should  henceforth  recruit  his  musket- 
eers from  among  the  guards  of  the  cardinal." 

"  The  guards  of  the  cardinal !  and  why  so  ?  "  asked  Porthos, 
warmly. 

"  Because  he  plainly  perceives  that  his  pique tte  ^  stands  in 
need  of  being  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  good  wine." 

The  two  musketeers  colored  up  to  the  eyes.  D'Artagnan 
did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  would  have  liked  to  be  a 
hundred  feet  underground. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  M.  de  Treville,  growing  warmer  as  he 
spoke,  "  and  his  Majesty  was  right,  for,  upon  my  honor,  it  is 
true  that  the  musketeers  make  but  a  miserable  figure  at  court. 
The  cardinal  related  yesterday,  while  playing  with  the  king, 
with  an  air  of  condolence  not  very  pleasing  to  me,  that  the 
day  before  yesterday  those  damned  musketeers,  those  dare- 
devils, —  he  dwelt  upon  those  words  with  an  ironical  tone  still 
more  displeasing  to  me,  —  those  cleavers,  added  he,  glancing 

>  A  liquor  squcttzed  out  of  grapes,  when  they  have  been  pressed,  and  water  poured 
upon  them. 
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at  me  with  his  tiger-cat's  eye,  had  been  out  late  in  the  Rue 
Ferou,  in  a  tavern,  and  that  a  patrol  of  his  guards  (I  thought 
he  was  going  to  laugh  in  my  face)  had  been  forced  to  arrest 
the  rioters.  Zounds  !  you  must  know  something  about  it ! 
Arrest  musketeers  !  You  were  among  them  —  you  were  ! 
Don't  deny  it ;  you  were  recognized,  and  the  cardinal  named 
you.  But  it's  all  my  fault !  yes,  it's  all  my  fault,  because  it  is 
I  myseK  who  select  my  men.  You,  now,  Aramis,  why  the 
devil  did  you  ask  me  for  a  uniform,  when  you  were  going  to 
be  so  fine  in  a  cassock  ?  And  you,  Porthos,  do  you  only  wear 
such  a  fine  golden  baldric  to  suspend  a  sword  of  straw  from 
it  ?     And  Athos  —  I  don't  see  Athos  !     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Ai'amis,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  he  is  ill,  very 
iU!" 

"  111  —  very  ill,  say  you  ?    And  what  is  his  malady  ?  " 

"  It  is  feared  that  it  is  the  small-pox,  sir,"  replied  Porthos, 
desirous  of  having  a  word  in  the  conversation ;  "  and  what  is 
sad  is  that  it  will  certainly  spoil  his  face." 

"The  small-pox!  That's  another  fine  story  to  tell  me, 
Porthos !  Sick  of  the  ^mall-pox  at  his  age  !  No,  no ;  but 
wounded,  without  doubt,  —  perhaps  killed.  Ah,  if  I  knew  ! 
S'blood !  Sir  musketeers,  I  will  not  have  this  haunting  of  bad 
places,  this  quarrelling  in  the  streets,  this  sword-play  at  the 
cross-roads,  and,  above  all,  I  will  not  have  any  opportunity 
given  to  the  cardinal's  guards,  who  are  brave,  quiet,  skilful 
men,  who  never  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  arrested, 
and  who,  besides,  would  never  allow  themselves  to  be  arrested, 
to  laugh  at  you  !  I  am  sure  of  it  —  they  would  prefer  dying 
on  the  spot  to  being  arrested,  or  to  retreating  a  step.  To  run, 
to  clear  out,  to  fly !  a  pretty  thing  to  be  said  of  the  king's 
musketeers  ! " 

Porthos  and  Aramis  trembled  with  rage;  they  would 
willingly  have  strangled  M.  de  Treville,  if,  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  they  had  not  felt  it  was  the  great  love  he  bore  them 
which  made  him  speak  thus.  They  stamped  upon  the  carpet 
with  their  feet,  they  bit  their  lips  till  the  blood  came,  and 
grasped  the  hilts  of  their  swords  with  all  their  might.  All 
in  the  next  room  had  heard,  as  we  have  said,  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  called,  and  had  guessed  from  M.  de  Treville's  tone 
of  voice  that  he  was  very  angry  about  something.  Ten  curi- 
ous heads  were  leaning  against  the  tapestry,  and  growing  pale 
with  rage.  For  their  ears,  glued  to  the  door,  did  not  lose  a 
syllable  of  what  was  said,  while  their  mouths  repeated,  as  he 
went  on,  the  insulting  expressions  of  the  captain  to  the  whol« 
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population  of  the  aute-chamber.  In  an  instant,  from  the  door 
of  the  office  to  the  street-gate,  the  whole  house  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion. 

"  Ah !  the  king's  musketeers  are  arrested  by  the  guards  of 
the  cardinal,  are  they ! "  continued  M.  de  Treville,  as  furious 
within  as  his  soldiers,  but  emphasizing  his  words,  and  plung- 
ing them,  one  by  one,  like  so  many  blows  of  a  stiletto,  into 
the  bosoms  of  his  auditors.  "What!  six  of  his  Eminence's 
guards  arrest  six  of  his  Majesty's  musketeers !  Zounds  !  my 
mind  is  made  up !  I  will  go  straight  to  the  Louvre.  I  will 
give  in  my  resignation  as  captain  of  the  king's  musketeers,  to 
take  a  lieutenancy  in  the  cardinal's  guards ;  and  if  he  refuses 
me,  'sdeath  !     I  will  turn  abb^." 

At  these  words,  the  murmur  outside  became  an  explosion; 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  oaths  and  blasphemies.  Such 
expressions  as  zounds  !  'sblood !  the  devil-take-us !  clashed  in 
the  air.  D'Artagnan  looked  round  for  some  tapestry  behind 
which  he  might  hide  himself,  and  felt  an  immense  inclination 
to  crawl  under  the  table. 

^*  Well,  captain,"  said  Porthos,  quite  beside  himself,  "  the 
truth  is,  that  we  were  six  against  six,  but  we  were  not  cap- 
tured by  fair  means,  and  before  we  had  time  to  draw  our 
swords  two  of  our  party  were  dead;  and  Athos,  grievously 
wounded,  was  very  little  better.  For  you  know  Athos.  Well, 
captain,  he  endeavored  twice  to  get  up,  and  fell  again  twice. 
And  we  did  not  surrender  —  no !  they  dragged  us  away  by 
force.  On  the  way  we  escaped.  As  for  Athos,  they  believed 
him  to  be  dead,  and  left  him  very  quietly  on  the  field  of  battle, 
not  thinking  it  worth  the  while  to  carry  him  away.  Now, 
that's  the  whole  story.  What  the  devil,  captain,  one  cannot 
win  all  one's  battles  !  The  great  Pompey  lost  that  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  Francis  the  First,  who  was,  as  I  have  heard  say,  as 
good  as  any  one  else,  nevertheless  lost  the  battle  of  Pavia.*' 

"  And  I  have  the  honor  of  assuring  you  that  I  killed  one  of 
them  with  his  own  sword,"  said  Aramis,  "  for  mine  was  broken 
at  the  first  parry.  Killed  him,  or  poniarded  him,  sir,  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  you." 

"  I  did  not  know  that,"  replied  M.  de  Treville,  in  a  some- 
what softened  tone.  "The  cardinal  exaggerated,  as  I  per- 
ceive." 

"But  pray,  sir,"  continued  Aramis,  who,  seeing  his  captain 
relenting,  took  courage  to  make  a  petition,  "pray,  sir,  do 
not  say  that  Athos  is  wounded.  He  would  be  in  despair  if  that 
should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  as  the  wound  is  very 
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serious,  seeing  that  after  crossing  the  shoulder  it  penetrates 
into  the  chest,  it  is  to  be  feared  — '' 

At  this  instant  the  tapestry  was  raised,  and  a  noble  and 
handsome,  face,  but  frightfully  pale,  appeared  under  the 
fringe. 

"  Athos  !  "  cried  the  two  musketeers. 

"  Athos  !  "  repeated  M.  de  Treville  to  himself. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,  sir,"  said  Athos  to  M.  de  Trdville, 
in  a  feeble  yet  perfectly  calm  voice,  "  you  have  sent  for  me, 
as  my  comrades  inform  me,  and  I  have  hastened  to  receive 
your  orders.     I  am  here,  sir ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

And  at  these  words  the  musketeer,  in  irreproachable  costume, 
belted  as  usual,  with  a  firm  step  entered  the  room.  M.  de 
Treville,  moved  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  by  this  proof  of 
courage,  sprang  towards  him. 

"  I  was  about  to  say  to  these  gentlemen,"  added  he,  '•  that  I 
forbid  my  musketeers  to  expose  their  lives  needlessly ;  for 
brave  men  are  very  dear  to  the  king,  and  the  king  knows  that 
his  musketeers  are  the  bravest  fellows  on  earth.     Your  hand, 

Athos I "  .  .  . 

And  without  waiting  until  the  new-comer  should  himself 
respond  to  this  proof  of  affection,  M.  de  Trdville  seized  his 
right  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  all  his  might,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  Athos,  whatever  might  be  his  self-command,  allowed 
a  slight  murmur  of  pain  to  escape  him,  and,  if  possible,  grew 
paler  than  he  was  before. 

The  door  had  remained  open,  so  strong  was  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  Athos,  whose  wound,  though  kept 
as  secret  as  possible,  was  known  to  all.  A  loud  murmur  of 
satisfaction  hailed  the  last  words  of  the  captain,  and  two  or 
three  persons,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
appeared  through  tlie  openings  of  the  tapestry.  Doubtless  M. 
de  Treville  was  about  to  reprehend  severely  this  infringement 
on  the  rules  of  etiquette,  when  he  suddenly  felt  the  hand  of 
Athos  contract  within  his,  and,  upon  turning  his  eyes  towards 
him,  perceived  he  was  about  to  faint.  At  the  same  instant 
Athos,  who  had  rallied  all  his  energies  to  contend  against  pain, 
at  length  overcome  by  it,  fell  upon  the  floor  as  if  he  was  dead. 

"  A  surgeon ! "  cried  M.  de  Treville ;  *^mine  !  the  king's !  the 
best  that  can  be  found !  —  a  surgeon  !  or,  'sblood  !  my  brave 
Athos  will  die  !  " 

At  the  cries  of  M.  de  Treville,  the  whole  assemblage  rushed 
into  the  room  without  his  thinking  of  shutting  the  door 
aeraiiist  any  one,  and  all  crowded  round  the  wounded  man. 
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But  all  this  eager  attention  would  have  been  useless  if  the 
doctor  so  loudly  called  for  had  not  chanced  to  be  in  the  hotel 
itself.  He  pushed  through  the  crowd,  approached  Athos,  still 
insensible,  and,  as  all  this  noise  and  commotion  inconven- 
ienced him  greatly,  he  required,  as  the  first  and  most  urgent 
thing,  that  the  musketeer  should  be  carried  into  another 
chamber.  Immediately  M.  de  Tr^ville  opened  the  door,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who  carried  off  their 
comrade  in  their  arms.  Behind  this  group  walked  the  sur- 
geon, and  as  the  surgeon  passed  through  the  door  closed  upon 
him. 

The  office  of  M.  de  Tr^ville,  generally  held  so  sacred,  be- 
came for  a  moment  the  annex  of  the  ante-chamber.  Every  one 
spoke,  harangued,  and  vociferated,  swearing,  cursing,  and  con- 
signing the  cardinal  and  his  guards  to  all  the  devils. 

An  instant  after,  Porthos  and  Aramis  returned,  the  surgeon 
and  M.  de  Treville  alone  remaining  with  the  wounded  man. 

At  length  M.  de  Treville  himself  came  back.  Athos  had 
recovered  his  senses ;  the  surgeon  declared  that  the  situation  of 
the  musketeer  had  nothing  in  it  to  render  his  friends  uneasy, 
his  weakness  having  been  purely  and  simply  caused  by  loss  of 
blood. 

Then  M.  de  Treville  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  all  re- 
tired except  D'Artagnan,  who  did  not  forget  that  he  had  an 
audience,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Gascon,  remained  in  his 
place. 

When  all  had  gone  out  and  the  door  was  closed,  M.  de  Tre- 
ville, on  turning  round,  found  himself  alone  with  the  young 
man.  The  stirring  event  which  had  just  taken  place  had  in 
some  degree  broken  the  thread  of  his  ideas.  He  inquired 
what  was  the  desire  of  his  persevering  visitor.  D'Artagnan 
then  repeated  his  name,  and  in  an  instant,  recalling  his  mem- 
ory of  the  past  and  the  present,  M.  de  Treville  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  situation. 

"  Pardon  me,'*  said  he,  smiling,  "  pardon  me,  my  dear  com- 
patriot, but  I  had  entirely  forgotten  you.  But  what  help  is 
there  for  it !  a  captain  is  nothing  but  a  father  of  a  family, 
charged  with  even  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  father  of 
an  ordinary  family.  Soldiers  are  big  children ;  but  as  I  main- 
tain that  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  more  particularly  the 
orders  of  the  cardinal,  should  be  executed  —  " 

D'Artagnan  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  By  this  smile  M. 
de  Treville  judged  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  fool,  and, 
changing  the  subject,  came  straight  to  the  point. 
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"  I  loved  your  father  very  much,"  said  he.  "  What  can  I  do 
for  the  son  ?     Tell  me  quickly  —  my  time  is  not  my  own." 

**Sir/'  said  D'Artagnan,  "on  leaving  Tarbes  and  coming 
hither,  it  was  my  intention  to  request  of  you,  in  remembrance 
of  the  friendship  which  you  have  not  forgotten,  the  uniform 
of  a  musketeer.  But  after  all  that  I  have  seen  during  the  last 
two  hours,  I  have  become  aware  of  the  value  of  such  a  favor, 
and  tremble  lest  I  should  not  merit  it." 

"  Well,  young  man,"  replied  M.  de  Tr^ville,  "  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
favor,  but  it  may  not  be  so  far  beyond  your  hopes  as  you 
believe,  or  rather  as  you  appear  to  believe.  Yet  his  Majesty's 
decision  is  always  necessary,  and  I  inform  you  with  regret 
that  no  one  becomes  a  musketeer  without  the  preliminary 
ordeal  of  several  campaigns,  certain  brilliant  actions,  or  a 
service  of  two  years  in  some  regiment  less  favored  than 
ours." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  without  replying,  feeling  his  desire  to 
don  the  musketeer's  uniform  vastly  increased  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  learned  must  precede  the  attainment 
of  it. 

"  But,"  continued  M.  de  Treville,  fixing  upon  his  compatriot 
a  look  so  piercing  that  it  might  be  said  he  wished  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart,  "  but,  on  account  of  my  old  companion, 
your  father,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  do  something  for  you,  young 
man.  Our  cadets  from  Beam  are  not  generally  very  rich,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  matters  have  much  changed  in  this 
respect  since  I  left  the  province.  I  dare  say  you  have  not 
brought  too  large  a  stock  of  money  with  you  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  that  plainly  said, 
"I  ask  charity  of  no  man." 

"  Oh !  that's  all  very  well,  young  man,"  continued  M.  de 
Treville,  "  that's  all  very  well.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all 
those  lofty  airs.  I  myself  came  to  Paris  with  four  crowns  in 
my  purse,  and  would  have  fought  witli  any  one  who  would 
have  dared  to  tell  me  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  purchase  the 
Louvre." 

D'Artagnan  drew  himself  up  still  more  proudly ;  thanks  to 
the  sale  of  his  horse,  he  commenced  his  career  with  four 
crowns  more  than  M.  de  Treville  had  possessed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his. 

"  You  need,  I  say,  then,  to  husband  the  means  you  have, 
however  large  the  sum  may  be,  but  you  ought  also  to  en- 
deavor to  perfect  yourself  in  the  exercises  becoming  a  gentle- 
man.    I  will  write  a  letter  to-day  to  the  director  of  the  Royal 
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Academy,  and  to-morrow  lie  will  admit  vou  without  any  ex- 
pense to  yourself.  Do  not  refuse  this  little  service.  Our  best- 
born  and  richest  gentlemen  sometimes  solicit  it  without  being 
able  to  obtain  it.  You  will  learn  riding,  swordsmanship  in  all 
its  branches,  and  dancing.  You  will  make  some  desirable  ac- 
quaintances, and  from  time  to  time  you  can  call  upon  me,  just 
to  tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on,  and  to  say  whether  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you.'' 

D'Artagnan,  stranger  as  he  was  to  all  the  manners  of  a 
court,  could  not  but  perceive  a  little  coldness  in  this  reception. 

"  Alas  !  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  but  perceive  how  sadly  I  miss 
the  letter  of  introduction  which  my  father  gave  me  to  present 
to  you." 

"  I  certainly  am  surprised,"  replied  M.  de  Tr^ville,  "  that 
you  should  undertake  so  long  a  journey  without  that  necessary 
viaticum,  the  only  resource  of  us  poor  B^arnese." 

"  I  had  one,  sir,  and,  thank  God,  such  as  I  could  wish,"  cried 
D'Artagnan,  "  but  it  was  perfidiously  stolen  from  me." 

He  then  related  the  adventure  at  Meung,  described  the  un- 
known gentleman  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  all  with  a 
warmth  and  truthfulness  that  delighted  M.  de  Tr^ville. 

"  This  is  all  very  strange,"  said  the  latter,  after  meditating 
a  minute ;  "  you  mentioned  my  name,  then,  aloud  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  committed  that  imprudence  ;  but  why 
should  I  have  done  otherwise  ?  A  name  like  yours  was  to 
serve  me  a^  a  buckler  on  my  way.  You  can  fancy  whether  I 
often  hid  myself  behind  it  or  no ! " 

Flattery  was  at  that  period  very  much  in  fashion,  and 
M.  de  Tr^ville  loved  incense  as  well  as  a  king,  or  even  a  car- 
dinal. He  could  not  then  refrain  from  a  smile  of  evident 
satisfaction,  but  this  smile  soon  disappeared ;  and  returning  to 
the  adventure  at  Meung  — 

"  Tell  me,"  continued  he,  "  had  not  this  gentleman  a  slight 
scar  on  his  cheek  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  such  a  one  as  would  be  made  by  the  grazing  of  a 
baU." 

"  Was  he  not  a  fine-looking  man  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

«  Of  lofty  stature  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

*'  Of  pale  complexion  and  brown  hair  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  yes,  that  is  he ;  how  is  it,  sir,  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  this  man  ?  If  ever  I  should  meet  him  again,  and  I  will 
find  him,  I  swear  —  were  it  in  hell  —  " 
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"  He  was  waiting  for  a  woman,"  continued  Trdville. 

"  He,  at  least,  departed  immediately  after  having  conversea 
for  a  minute  with  the  one  for  whom  he  was  waiting." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  was  the  subject  of  their  con  versa 
tion  ?  " 

"  He  gave  her  a  box,  told  her  that  box  contained  her  in- 
structions, and  desired  her  not  to  open  it  before  she  arrived  in 
London." 

"  Was  this  any  English  woman  /  " 

"  He  called  her  Milady." 

"  It  is  he  !  it  must  be  he !  "  murmured  Tr^ville ;  "  I  thought 
he  was  still  at  Brussels  !  " 

"  Oh  !  sir  ;  if  you  know  who  and  what  this  man  is,"  cried 
D'Artagnan,  "  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  whence  he  is.  I  will 
then  release  you  from  all  your  promises  —  even  that  of  procur- 
ing my  admission  into  the  musketeers.  For,  before  everything, 
I  wish  to  avenge  myself." 

*^  Beware,  young  man  ! "  cried  de  Treville  ;  "  if  you  see  him 
coming  on  one  side  of  the  street,  pass  by  on  the  other  !  Do 
not  cast  yourself  against  such  a  rock,  he  would  break  you  like 
glass." 

"  That  thought  will  not  prevent  me,"  replied  I^Artagnan, 
"  if  ever  I  should  happen  to  meet  with  him  "  — 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
seek  him,"  said  Tr^viUe. 

All  at  once  the  captain  stopped,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
suspicion.  This  great  hatred  which  the  young  traveller  mani- 
fested so  loudly  for  this  man,  who  —  a  rather  improbable 
thing  —  had  stolen  his  father's  letter  from  him  !  —  was  there 
not  some  perfidy  concealed  under  this  hatred  ?  —  might  not 
this  young  man  be  sent  by  liis  Eminence  ?  —  might  he  not 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  snare  for  him  ?  —  this 
pretended  D'Artagnan !  was  he  not  an  emissary  of  the  car- 
dinal's whom  he  sought  to  introduce  into  his  house,  to  place 
near  him,  and  win  his  confidence,  and  afterwards  to  bring 
about  his  ruin,  as  had  been  practised  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances ?  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  D'Artagnan  even  more 
earnestly  than  before.  He  was  moderately  reassured,  how- 
ever, by  the  aspect  of  that  countenance,  full  of  shrewd  intelli- 
gence and  affected  humility. 

I  know  indeed  he  is  a  Gascon,  reflected  he ;  but  he  may  be 
one  for  the  cardinal  lus  well  lus  for  me.  Let  us  try  him. 
"  My  friend,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  I  wish,  us  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  —  for  I  consider  this  story  of  the  lost  letter  perfectly 
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true  —  I  wish,  I  say,  in  order  to  repair  the  coldness  you  have 
noticed  in  my  reception  of  you,  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  our  policy.  The  king  and  the  cardinal  are  the 
best  of  friends ;  their  apparent  bickerings  are  only  feints  to 
deceive  fools.  I  am  not  willing  that  a  compatriot,  a  handsome 
cavalier,  a  brave  youth,  quite  lit  to  make  his  way,  should 
become  the  dupe  of  all  these  artifices,  and  fall  stupidly  into 
the  snare,  after  the  example  of  so  many  others  who  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  Be  assured  that  I  am  devoted  to  both  these  all- 
powerful  masters,  and  that  my  earnest  endeavor  shall  never 
have  any  other  aim  than  the  service  of  the  king  and  that  of 
the  cardinal,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  geniuses  that  France 
has  ever  produced. 

"  Now,  young  man,  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly,  and 
if  you  entertain,  whether  from  your  family,  your  associations, 
or  even  from  your  instincts,  any  of  those  enmities  against  the 
cardinal  which  we  see  constantly  breaking  out  among  the 
nobles,  bid  me  adieu,  and  let  us  separate.  I  will  aid  you  in 
many  ways,  but  without  attaching  you  to  my  person.  I  hope 
that  my  frankness,  at  all  events,  will  make  you  my  friend, 
for  you  are  the  only  young  man  to  whom  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  as  I  am  now  doing." 

Tr^ville  said  to  himself : 

"  If  the  cardinal  has  set  this  young  fox  upon  me,  he  will 
certainly  not  have  failed  —  he,  who  knows  how  bitterly  I  ex- 
ecrate him  —  to  tell  his  spy  that  the  best  means  of  paying  court 
to  me  is  to  rail  at  him.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  my  protestations, 
if  it  be  as  I  suspect,  my  cunning  gossip  here  will  launch  out  in 
abuse  of  his  Eminence." 

It  proved,  however,  entirely  different  from  what  Treville  ex- 
pected.     D'Artagnan  answered,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  : 

"  I  am  come  to  Paris  with  exactly  such  intentions,  sir.  My 
father  advised  me  to  stoop  to  nobody  but  the  king,  the  cardi- 
nal, and  you  —  whom  he  considers  the  first  three  personages  in 
France." 

D'Artagnan  added  M.  de  Treville  to  the  two  others,  as  may 
be  perceived ;  but  he  thought  this  addition  would  do  no  harm. 

"I  therefore  hold  the  cardinal  in  the  greatest  veneration," 
continued  he ;  "  and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  actions. 
So  much  the  better  for  me,  sir,  if  you  speak  to  me,  as  you  say, 
with  frankness,  for  then  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hold 
in  esteem  our  similarity  of  taste ;  but  if  you  have  entertained 
any  mistrust,  as  naturally  you  may,  I  feel  that  I  am  ruining 
myself  by  speaking  the  truth.     But,  come  what  may,. you  will 
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not  fail  to  esteem  me^  and  that  is  what  I  care  for  more  th^n 
anything  in  the  world/' 

M.  de  Tr^ville  was  surprised  to  the  last  degree.  So  much 
penetration  —  so  much  frankness  —  created  admiration,  but 
did  not  entirely  remove  his  suspicions.  The  more  this  young 
man  was  superior  to  others,  the  more  he  was  to  be  dreaded,  if 
he  meant  to  deceive  him.  ^Nevertheless,  he  pressed  D^Artag- 
nan's  hand,  and  said  to  him : 

"You  are  an  honest  youth;  but,  at  the  present  moment,  I 
can  only  do  for  you  that  which  I  just  now  offered.  My  house 
will  be  always  open  to  you.  Hereafter,  being  able  to  ask  for 
me  at  all  hours,  and  consequently  to  take  advanta^  of  all 
opportunities,  you  will  probably  obtain  what  you  desire. '^ 

"  That  is  to  say,  sir,"  replied  IKArtagnan, "  that  you  will  wait 
till  I  have  made  myself  worthy  of  it.  WeU!  be  assured,'' 
added  he,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  Gascon,  "  you  will  not  wait 
long."  And  he  bowed,  on  retiring,  as  if  he  considered  the 
future  was  his  own  concern. 

"  But  wait  a  minute,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  stopping  him. 
**  I  promised  you  a  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Academy.  Are 
you  too  proud  to  accept  it,  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  D^ Ajtagnan ;  "  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
this  one  shjaU  not  fare  likaithe  other.  I  will  guard  it  so  care- 
fully that  I  swear  it  shall  arrive  at  its  address,  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  shall  attempt  to  take  it  from  me  ! " 

M.  de  Treville  smiled  at  this  bragging;  and,  leaving  ids 
young  compatriot  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  where  they 
had  talked  together,  he  seated  himself  at  a  table,  in  order  to 
write  the  promised  letter  of  recommendation.  While  he  was 
doing  this,  lyArtagnan,  having  no  better  employment,  amused 
himself  with  beating  a  march  upon  the  window,  and  with  look- 
ing at  the  musketeers,  who  went  away,  one  after  another,  fol- 
lowing them  with  his  eyes  till  they  disappeared  at  the  bend  of 
the  street. 

M.  de  Treville,  after  having  written  the  letter,  sealed  it,  and 
rifling,  approached  the  young  man,  in  order  to  give  it  to  him. 
But,  at  the  very  moment  that  lyArtagnan  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  receive  it,  M.  de  Treville  was  highly  astonished  to  see 
his  protege  make  a  sudden  spring,  become  crimson  with  passion, 
and  rush  from  the  room,  crying  —  "  Ah !  'Sblood  !  he  shall  not 
escape  me  this  time! " 

"  Who  ?  who  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"  He,  my  thief ! "  replied  ly Artagnan.  "  Ah  !  the  traitor  I " 
and  he  disappeared. 
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^'  The  devil  take  the  madman ! "  murmured  M.  de  Tr^ville, 
"  unless,"  added  he,  "  this  is  a  cunning  mode  of  escaping,  see- 
ing that  he  has  failed  in  his  purpose ! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     SHOULDER   OF     ATHOS,    THE    BALDRIC     OP     PORTHOS,     AND 

THE    HANDKERCHIEF    OF    ARAMIS. 

D'Artagnan,  in  a  state  of  rage,  crossed  the  ante-chamber  in 
three  bounds,  and  was  darting  towards  the  stairs,  which  he 
reckoned  upon  descending  four  steps  at  a  time,  when,  in  his 
heedless  course,  he  ran  head  foremost  against  a  musketeer,  who 
was  coming  out  of  one  of  M.  de  Treville's  private  rooms,  and, 
hitting  his  shoulder  violently,  made  him  utter  a  cry,  or  rather 
a  howl. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  endeavoring  to  resume  his 
course,  "  excuse  me,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

Scarcely  had  he  descended  the  first  stair,  when  a  hand  of 
iron  seized  him  by  the  scarf  and  stopped  him. 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  musketeer,  as  pale  as  a  sheet ; 
"  under  that  pretence  you  run  against  me.  You  say,  ^  Excuse 
me  ! '  and  you  believe  that  that  is  sufficient  ?  Not  at  all,  my 
young  man.  Do  you  fancy  that  because  you  have  heard  M.  de 
Tr^ville  speak  to  us  a  little  cavalierly  to-day,  that  other  people 
are  to  treat  us  as  he  speaks  to  us  ?  IJndeceive  yourself, 
companion,  you  are  not  M.  de  Treville." 

"  'Pon  my  word  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  recognizing  Athos, 
who,  after  having  his  wounds  dressed  by  the  doctor,  was  going 
to  his  own  apartment,  "  on  my  word,  I  did  not  do  it  intention- 
ally, and,  not  having  done  it  intentionally,  I  said,  ^  Excuse  me ! ' 
It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  quite  enough.  I  repeat  to  you, 
liowever,  and  this  time  it  is  too  much  perhaps,  —  on  my  word  of 
honor  I  am  in  great  haste,  great  haste.  Loose  your  hold  then, 
I  beg  of  you,  and  let  me  go  where  my  business  calls  me." 

^'Sir,"  said  Athos,  letting  him  go,  "you  are  not  polite  ;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  you  come  from  a  distance." 

D'Artagnan  had  already  strode  down  three  or  four  stairs, 
wlien  Athos's  last  remark  stopped  him  short. 

"  Zounds,  sir ! "  said  he,  "  however  far  I  may  have  come,  it 
is  not  you  who  can  give  me  a  lesson  in  good  manners,  I  warn 
you." 

"  Perhaps ! "  said  Athos. 
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"  All !  if  I  were  not  in  such  haste,  and  if  I  were  not  running 
after  some  one ! "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Mister  Man-in-a-hurry,  you  can  find  me  without  running 
after  me ;  me  !  do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

*'  And  where,  I  pray  you  ?  " 

"  Near  the  Carmes-Deschaux." 

"  At  what  hour  ?  " 

"  About  noon." 

'*'  About  noon ;  that  will  do,  I  will  be  there." 

"  Try  not  to  make  me  wait,  for  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  I 
will  cut  oif  your  ears  as  you  run." 

"  Good ! "  cried  D' Artagnan,  "  I  will  be  there  ten  minutes 
before  twelve." 

And  he  set  off,  running  as  if  the  devil  possessed  him,  hoping 
that  he  might  yet  find  the  unknown,  whose  slow  pace  could 
not  have  carried  him  far. 

But  at  the  street  gate  Porthos  was  talking  with  the  soldier 
on  guard.  Between  the  two  talkers  there  was  just  room  for  a 
man  to  pass.  D'Artagnan  thought  it  would  suffice  for  him, 
and  he  sprang  forward  like  a  dart  between  them.  But  D'Ar- 
tagnan  had  reckoned  without  the  wind.  As  he  was  about  to 
pass,  the  wind  blew  out  Porthos's  long  cloak,  and  D'Artagnan 
rushed  straight  into  the  middle  of  it.  Without  doubt,  Por- 
thos had  reasons  for  not  abandoning  this  essential  part  of  his 
vestments,  for,  instead  of  letting  go  the  flap,  which  he  was 
holding,  he  pulled  it  towards  him,  so  that  D'Artagnan  rolled 
himself  up  in  the  velvet,  by  a  movement  of  rotation  explained 
by  the  resistance  of  the  obstinate  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan,  hearing  the  musketeer  swear,  wished  to  escape 
from  under  the  cloak  which  blinded  him,  and  endeavored  to 
make  his  way  out  of  its  folds.  He  was  particularly  anxious 
to  avoid  marring  the  freshness  of  the  magnificent  baldric  we 
are  acquainted  witli ;  but  on  timidly  opening  his  eyes,  he 
found  himself  with  his  nose  fixed  between  the  two  shoulders 
of  Porthos,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  upon  the  baldric. 

Alas  !  like  most  of  the  things  in  this  world  which  have 
nothing  in  their  favor  but  appearance,  the  baldric  was  glit- 
tering with  gold  in  the  front,  but  was  nothing  but  simple  buff 
behind.  Vain  glorious  as  he  was,  Porthos  could  not  afford  to 
have  an  entirely  gold-worked  baldric,  but  had,  at  least,  half  a 
one.  The  pretext  about  the  cold  and  the  necessity  for  the  cloak 
were  thus  exposed. 

"  Good  Lord  ! "  cried  Porthos,  making  strong  efforts  to  get 
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rid  of  D' Artagnan,  who  was  wriggling  about  his  back, "  the 
fellow  must  be  mad  to  run  against  people  in  this  manner." 

"  Excuse  me ! ''  said  D' Artagnan,  reappearing  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  giant,  "  but  I  am  in  such  haste  —  I  was  run- 
ning after  some  one,  and — " 

"  And  do  you  always  forget  your  eyes  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  a  hurry  ? ''  asked  Porthos. 

"  No,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  piqued,  "  no ;  and,  thanks  to  my 
ayes,  I  can  see  what  other  people  cannot  see." 

Whether  Porthos  understood  him  or  did  not  understand  him, 
the  fact  is  that,  giving  way  to  his  anger,  — 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  warn  you  that  you  stand  a  chance  of  get- 
ting chastised  if  you  run  against  musketeers  in  this  fashion." 

"  Chastised,  sir  ! "  said  D' Artagnan.  "  The  expression  ia 
strong." 

"  It  is  one  that  becomes  a  man  accustomed  to  look  his  ene- 
mies in  the  face." 

"  Ah !  Zounds  !  I  know  full  well  that  you  do  not  turn  your 
back  to  yours  ! " 

And  the  young  man,  delighted  with  his  joke,  went  away 
laughing  with  all  his  might. 

Porthos  foamed  with  rage,  and  started  to  rush  after  D' Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  Wait  awhile,  wait  awhile,"  cried  the  latter,  "  when  you 
haven't  your  cloak  on." 

"  At  one  o'clock,  then,  behind  the  Luxembourg." 

"  Very  well,  at  one  o'clock  then,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  turn- 
ing the  angle  of  the  street. 

But  neither  in  the  street  through  which  he  had  passed,  nor 
in  the  one  which  his  glance  now  eagerly  scanned,  could  he  see 
any  one.  However  slowly  the  unknown  had  walked,  he  had 
gained  ground,  or,  perhaps,  had  entered  some  house.  D' Artag- 
nan inquired  of  every  one  he  met,  went  down  to  the  ferry,  came 
up  again  by  the  Rue  de  Seine  and  the  Croix  Rouge,  but  he  could 
see  nothing  of  him,  absolutely  nothing  !  This  race  was,  how- 
aver,  advantageous  to  him  in  one  sense,  for  in  proportion  as 
the  perspiration  broke  from  his  forehead,  his  heart  began  to 
cool. 

He  began  to  reflect  upon' the  events  that  had  passed.  They 
were  numerous  and  inauspicious.  It  was  scarcely  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  yet  this  morning  had  already 
brought  him  into  disgrace  with  M.  de  Treville,  who  could  not 
fail  to  think  the  manner  in  which  D' Artagnan  had  left  him  a 
little  cavalier. 
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Besides  this,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  two  good  duels 
with  two  men,  each  capable  of  killing  three  D^Aitagnans  ;  with 
two  musketeers,  in  short,  with  two  of  those  beings  whom  he 
esteemed  so  highly  that  he  placed  them  in  his  mind  and  heart 
above  all  other  men. 

Conjectures  were  not  encouraging.  Sure  of  being  killed  by 
Athos,  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  young  man  was 
not  very  uneasy  about  Porthos.  As  hope,  however,  is  the 
last  thing  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man,  he  ended  by  hop- 
ing that  he  might  survive,  although  terribly  wounded  in  both 
these  duels,  and  in  case  of  surviving  he  made  the  following 
leflections  upon  his  own  conduct : 

^  What  a  hare-brained,  stupid  fellow  I  am !  That  brave  and 
unfortunate  Athos  was  wounded  exactly  on  that  shoulder 
against  which  I  must  run  head-foremost,  like  a  ram.  The 
only  thing  that  astonishes  me  is  that  he  did  not  strike  me 
dead  at  once ;  he  had  good  cause  to  do  so.  The  pain  I  gave 
him  must  have  been  horrible.  As  to  Porthos — oh!  as  to 
Porthos,  upon  my  word,  that  is  stranger  still!" 

And,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  young  man  b^an  to  laugh 
aloud,  looking  round  carefully,  however,  lest  some  one,  hearing 
and  not  understanding  his  merriment,  should  be  offended. 

^  As  to  Porthos,  that  is  certainly  strange,  but  I  am  not  the 
less  a  giddy  fool.  Are  people  to  be  run  against  without  warn- 
ing ?  No !  and  have  I  any  right  to  go  and  peep  under  their 
cloaks  to  see  what  is  not  there  ?  He  would  have  pardoned 
me,  he  would  certainly  have  pardoned  me,  if  I  had  not  said 
anything  to  him  about  that  cursed  baldric^  in  ambiguous 
words,  it  is  true,  but  rather  neatly  ambiguous  !  Ah !  cursed 
€rascon  that  I  am,  I  get  from  one  hobble  into  ^mother. 
Friend  D'Artagnan,"  continued  he,  speaking  to  himself  with 
all  the  amenity  that  he  thought  due  to  himself,  "if  you 
escape,  of  which  there  is  not  much  chance,  I  would  advise 
you  to  practise  perfect  |>oUteness  for  the  future.  -  You  must 
henceforth  be  aamin^d  and  quoted  as  a  model  of  it  To  be 
obliging  and  polite  does  not  nect>ssarily  make  a  man  a  coward. 
Look  at  Aramis  now ;  Aramis  i?^  mildness  and  grace  personified. 
Well !  did  ever  auylH)dy  drt>an\  of  raying  that  Aramis  is  a  cow- 
ard ?  No,  certainly  noV^  at\d  from  this  moment  I  will  endeavor 
to  model  myself  alitor  \\\\\\.     Ah  !  how  strange*,  here  he  is  !" 

D'Artagnan,  walking?  \\\\\\  «oliloq\n^Ang,  had  arrived  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  \\(S\A  d^Al^uillon,  and  in  frx>ntof  that  hdtel 
perceived  Aramis  ohatiit^jjf  ^if^ivlv  with  \\\\y^^  s:f^nitlemen  of  the 
king's  guards.    AnuntH  alMo  )HM^>f>ivi>t)  IVArt^^i^nanj  bat  as  he 
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had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  in  the  presence  of  this  young 
man  that  M.  de  Tr^ville  had  been  so  angry  in  the  morning, 
and  that  a  witness  of  the  rebuke  the  musketeers  had  received 
was  not  likely  to  be  at  all  agreeable,  he  pretended  not  to  see 
him.  D'Artagnan,  on  the  contrary,  quite  full  of  his  plans  of 
conciliation  and  courtesy,  approached  the  young  men  with  a 
profound  bow,  accompanied  by  a  most  gracious  smile.  Aramis 
bowed  his  head  slightly,  but  did  not  smile.  All  four  of  them 
immediately  ceased  talking. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  that  he  was 
not  wanted,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  to  know  how  to  withdraw  with  ease  from 
the  awkward  position  of  having  forced  himself  upon  persons 
he  scarcely  knew,  and  having  joined  in  a  conversation  which 
did  not  concern  him.  He  was  seeking  in  his  mind,  then,  for 
the  least  disagreeable  means  of  retreat,  when  he  remarked  that 
Aramis  had  let  his  handkerchief  fall,  and  by  mistake,  no 
doubt,  had  placed  his  foot  upon  it,  and  it  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  atone  for  his  intrusion.  He  stooped,  and,  with 
the  most  gracious  air  he  could  assume,  drew  the  handkerchief 
from  under  the  foot  of  the  musketeer,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
the  latter  made  to  detain  it,  and  holding  it  out  to  him,  said : 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  a  handkerchief  you  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  ? '' 

The  handkerchief  was,  in  fact,  richly  embroidered,,  and  had 
a  coronet  and  arms  at  one  of  its  corners.  Aramis  blushed 
excessively,  and  snatched  rather  than  took  the  handkerchief 
from  D'Artagnan's  hand. 

"  Ah  !  ah ! ''  cried  one  of  the  guards,  "  will  you  persist  in 
saying,  most  discreet  Aramis,  that  you  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy,  when  that  gracious  lady  has  the 
kindness  to  lend  you  her  handkerchief  ? '' 

Aramis  darted  at  D'Artagnan  one  of  those  looks  which 
inform  a  man  that  he  has  acquired  a  mortal  enemy;  then, 
resuming  his  mild  air,  — 

"  You  are  deceived,  gentlemen,"  said  he ;  "  this  handkerchief 
is  not  mine,  and  I  cannot  fancy  why  the  gentleman  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  offer  it  to  me  rather  than  to  one  of  you,  and 
as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  here  is  mine  in  my  pocket." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  his  own  handkerchief,  which  was  like- 
wise a  very  elegant  handkerchief,  and  of  line  cambric,  though 
cambric  was  then  dear,  but  a  handkerchief  with  embroidery 
and  without  arms,  only  ornamented  with  a  single  cipher,  that 
of  its  owner. 
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This  time  lyAitagnan  kept  silence — he  peioeived  his  mis- 
take. But  the  friends  of  A  rami  s  weie  not  at  all  convinced  by 
his  assertion,  and  one  of  them,  addressing  the  young  musket- 
eer with  affected  seriousness,  — 

"  If  it  were  as  you  pretend  it  is,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be 
forced,  my  dear  Aramis,  to  reclaim  it  myself ;  for,  as  you  very 
well  know,  Bois-Tracy  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
cannot  allow  the  property  of  his  wife  to  be  sported  as  a 
trophy." 

^  You  make  the  demand  in  bad  form,"  replied  Aramis ;  '^  and 
whUe  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  clainu  I  refuse  it  on 
account  of  the  manner  of  its  presentation." 

"The  fact  is,"  hazarded  D'Artagnan  timidly,  "I  did  not 
see  the  handkerchief  fall  from  the  pocket  of  M.  Aramis.  He 
bad  his  foot  upon  it,  that  is  all,  and  I  thought  from  his  having 
his  foot  upon  it  the  handkerchief  was  his." 

"And  you  were  deceived,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Aramis, 
coldly,  and  little  affected  by  the  offer  of  atonement;  then 
turning  towards  that  one  of  the  guards  who  had  declared  him- 
self the  friend  of  Bois-Tracy,  —  *'  besides,"  continued  he,  "  I 
have  reflected,  my  dear  intimate  friend  of  Bois-Tracy,  that  I 
am  not  less  tenderly  his  friend  than  you  probably  are,  so  that 
decidedly  this  handkerchief  is  as  likely  to  have  fallen  from 
your  pocket  as  mine." 

"  Xo,  upon  my  honor !  "  cried  his  Majesty's  guardsman. 

**  You  are  about  to  swear  upon  your  honor  and  I  upon  my 
word,  and  then  it  will  be  pretty  evident  that  one  of  us  will  have 
lied.  Xow  here,  Montaran,  we  will  do  better  than  that :  let  us 
aach  take  a  half." 

«  Of  the  handkerchief  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Perfectly  just,"  cried  the  two  other  guards ;  "  the  judg- 
ment of  King  Solomon  !  Aramis,  you  certainly  are  cram-fuU 
of  wisdom." 

The  young  men  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  affair  had  no  other  sequel.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  conversation  ceased,  and  the  three  guards  and  the  musket- 
eer, after  having  cordially  shaken  hands,  separated,  the  guards 
going  one  way  and  Ammis  another. 

"  Now  is  my  time  U>  make  my  |H^ace  with  this  gentleman," 
said  D' Artagnan  to  hiuuself,  having  kept  at  a  lit^e  distance 
all  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation ;  and  with  this  good  feel- 
ing he  drew  near  to  Aramis,  who  was  going  away  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  him. 
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^*  Sir/'  said  he,  "  you  will  excuse  me,  I  hope." 

"  Ah ! "  interrupted  Aramis,  "  allow  me  to  call  to  your  atten* 
tion  that  you  have  not  acted  in  this  affair  as  a  man  of  good 
breeding  ought  to  have," 

"  What !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  suppose  — " 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  not  a  fool,  and  that  you  know 
very  well,  although  coming  from  Gascony,  that  people  do  not 
fcread  upon  pocket  handkerchiefs  without  a  reason.  What  the 
devil !     Paris  is  not  paved  with  cambric ! " 

"  Sir,  you  do  wrong  in  endeavoring  to  mortify  me,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  to  whom  his  quarrelsome  nature  began  to  speak 
more  loudly  than  his  pacific  resolutions.  "I  am  from  Gas- 
cony, it  is  true ;  and  since  you  know  it,  there  is  no  need  of 
telling  you  that  Gascons  are  not  very  patient,  so  that  when 
they  have  asked  pardon  once,  were  it  even  for  a  folly,  they 
are  convinced  that  they  have  done  already  at  least  as  much 
again  as  they  ought  to  have  done." 

"  Sir,  what  I  say  to  you  about  the  matter,"  said  Aramis,  "  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  seeking  a  quarrel.  Thank  God  !  I  am  not 
a  bully,  and,  being  a  musketeer  only  for  a  time,  I  only  fight 
when  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  and  always  with  great  repugnance. 
But  this  time  the  affair  is  serious,  for  here  is  a  lady  compro* 
mised  by  you." 

**  By  us,  you  mean,"  cried  D' Artagnan. 

"  Why  did  you  so  awkwardly  give  me  the  handkerchief  ?  " 

**  Why  did  you  so  awkwardly  let  it  fall  ?  " 

"  I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  handkerchief  did  not  fall  from  my 
pocket." 

"  Well,  and  by  saying  so  you  have  lied  twice,  sir,  for  I  saw 
it  fall." 

"  Oh,  oh !  you  take  it  up  in  that  way,  do  you.  Master  Gas- 
con ?     Well,  I  will  teach  you  how  to  behave  yourself." 

"  And  I  will  send  you  back  to  your  mass-book,  Master  Abb^, 
Draw,  if  you  please,  and  right  away." 

"  Not  at  all,  if  you  please,  my  good  friend ;  not  here,  at  least. 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  we  are  opposite  the  Hotel  d'Aiguillon, 
which  is  full  of  the  cardinal's  creatures  ?  How  do  I  know 
that  it  is  not  his  Eminence  who  has  honored  you  with  the  com- 
mission to  bring  him  my  head?  Now  I  really  entertain  a 
ridiculous  partiality  for  my  head,  because  it  seems  to  suit  my 
shoulders  so  admirably.  I  have  no  objection  to  killing  you, 
depend  upon  that,  but  quietly,  in  a  snug  remote  place,  where 
you  will  not  be  able  to  boast  of  your  death  to  anybody." 

"  1  agree,  sir ;  but  do  not  be  too  confident.     Take  away  your 
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handkerchief ;  whether  it  belongs  to  you  or  another,  you  may, 
perhaps,  stand  in  need  of  it." 

"  The  gentleman  is  a  Gascon  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Yes.  The  gentleman  does  not  postpone  a  meeting  through 
prudence." 

"  Prudence,  sir,  is  a  virtue  quite  useless  to  musketeers,  I 
know,  but  indispensable  to  churchmen ;  and  as  I  am  only  a  mus- 
keteer provisionally,  I  deem  it  best  to  be  prudent.  At  two 
o'clock  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  expecting  you  at  the  h6tel 
of  M.  de  Treville.  There  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  best  place 
and  time." 

The  two  young  men  bowed  and  separated,  Aramis  ascend- 
ing the  street  which  led  to  the  Luxembourg,  while  D' Artagnan, 
perceiving  that  the  appointed  hour  was  approaching,  took  the 
road  to  the  Carmes  Deschaux,  saying  to  himself,  "  Decidedly 
I  can't  draw  back;  but  at  least,  if  I  am  killed,  I  shall  be 
lulled  by  a  musketeer!" 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THK   king's    musketeers    AND   THE    CARDINAL's    GUARDS. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  acquainted  with  anybody  in  Paris. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  his  appointment  with  Athos  without  a 
second,  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  those  his  adversary 
should  choose.  Besides,  his  mind  was  fixed  on  making  the 
brave  musketeer  all  suitable  apologies,  but  without  meanness 
or  weakness,  fearing  that  the  result  of  this  duel  would  be  the 
usual  unfortunate  result  of  an  affair  of  this  kind,  when  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  fights  with  an  adversary  who  is 
wounded  and  enfeebled  :  if  conquered,  he  doubles  the  triumph 
of  his  antagonist ;  if  a  conqueror,  he  is  accused  of  foul  play 
and  cheap  courage. 

Now,  we  must  have  badly  sketched  the  character  of  our 
adventurer,  or  our  readers  must  have  already  perceived  that 
lyArtagnan  was  not  a  common  man.  Therefore  while  repeat* 
ing  to  himself  that  his  death  was  inevitable,  he  did  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  die  as  easily  as  another,  less  courageous  and 
less  moderate  than  he,  might  have  done  in  his  place.  He 
reflected  upon  the  different  characters  of  the  men  he  had  to 
fight  with,  and  began  to  see  into  his  own  situation  more 
clearly.  He  hoped,  by  means  of  loyal  excuses,  to  make  a 
triend  of  Athos,  whose  lordly  air  and  austere  bearing  were  very 
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pleasing  to  him.  He  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
frighten  Porthos  with  the  adventure  of  the  baldric,  which  he 
could,  if  not  killed  upon  the  spot,  relate  to  everybody  —  a 
story  that,  well  managed,  would  cover  Porthos  with  ridicule. 
As  to  the  astute  Aramis,  he  did  not  entertain  much  dread  of 
him,  and  supposing  that  he  should  get  so  far,  he  determined 
to  despatch  him  in  good  style,  or,  at  least,  by  hitting  him  in 
the  face,  as  Caesar  recommended  his  soldiers  to  do  to  those  of 
Pompey,  damage  forever  that  beauty  of  which  he  was  so 
proud. 

And,  finally,  D'Artagnan  possessed  that  invincible  stock  of 
resolution  which  the  counsels  of  his  father  had  deposited  in 
his  heart,  and  which  were  summed  up  in :  "  Endure  nothing  from 
any  one  but  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  M.  de  Treville."  He  flew, 
then,  rather  than  walked,  towards  the  monastery  of  the  Carmes 
D^chauss^s,  or  rather  Deschaux,  as  they  said  at  that  time,  a  sort 
of  building  without  a  window,  surrounded  by  barren  fields,  an 
annex  to  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  which  was  generally  einployed 
as  the  place  for  the  meetings  of  men  who  had  no  time  to  lose. 

When  D'Artagnan  arrived  in  sight  of  the  bare  spot  of 
ground  which  stretched  out  at  the  base  of  the  monastery,  Athos 
had  been  waiting  about  five  minutes,  and  twelve  o'clock  was 
striking.  He  was,  then,  as  punctual  as  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  the  most  rigorous  casuist  on  duels  could  have  nothing  to 
say. 

Athos,  who  still  suffered  grievously  from  his  wound,  though 
it  had  been  freshly  dressed  by  M.  de  Treville's  surgeon,  was 
seated  on  a  stone,  awaiting  his  adversary  with  that  placid 
countenance  and  that  noble  air  which  never  forsook  him.  At 
sight  of  D' Artagnan,  he  arose  and  politely  came  a  few  steps  to 
meet  him.  The  latter,  on  his  part,  saluted  his  adversary  with 
hat  in  hand,  and  his  feather  even  touching  the  ground. 

"  Sir,"  said  Athos,  "  I  have  engaged  two  of  my  friends  as 
seconds,  but  these  two  friends  have  not  yet  come.  I  am  as- 
tonished at  their  delay,  as  it  is  not  at  all  their  custom  to  be 
behindhand." 

"  I  have  no  seconds  on  my  part,  sir,"  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  for, 
having  reached  Paris  only  yesterday,  I,  as  yet,  know  no  one 
but  M.  de  Tr^ville,  to  whom  I  was  recommended  by  my 
father,  who  has  the  honor  to  be,  in  some  degree,  one  of  his 
friends." 

Athos  reflected  for  an  instant. 

"  You  know  no  one  but  M.  de  Treville  ?  "  he  asked. 

<*  No,  sir ;  I  know  only  him." 
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*'  Well,  well,"  continued  Athos,  speaking  partly  to  himself, 
"well,  well,  if  I  kill  you,  I  shall  have  the  air  of  a  child- 
eater." 

"  Not  too  much  so,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  with  a  bow  that 
was  not  deficient  in  dignity  ;  "  not  too  much  so,  since  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  draw  sword  against  me  while  suffering  from  a 
wound  which  must  bother  you  very  much." 

"  Very  much,  upon  my  word,  and  you  hurt  me  devilishly,  I 
can  tell  you ;  but  I  will  use  the  left  hand  —  I  usually  do  so  un- 
der such  circumstances.  Do  not  fancy,  though,  that  I  favor  you 
— I  use  both  hands  equally  ;  and  it  will  be  even  a  disadvantage 
to  you  —  a  left-handed  man  is  very  troublesome  to  people  who 
are  not  prepared  for  it.  I  regret  I  did  not  inform  you  sooner 
of  this  circumstance." 

"  You  are  truly,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bowing  again^  "  very 
courteous,  for  which,  1  assure  you,  I  am  extremely  grateful." 

"  You  confuse  me,"  replied  Athos,  with  his  gentlemanly  air ; 
"  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  unless  it  is  dis- 
pleasing to  you.  Ah  !  'Sblood  !  how  you  did  hurt  me  !  My 
shoulder  really  burns  ! " 

"  If  you  would  permit  me  —  "  said  D'Artagnan  timidly. 

«  What,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  miraculous  balsam  for  wounds  —  a  balsam  given 
to  jne  by  my  mother,  and  of  which  I  have  made  a  trial  upon 
myself." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  less  than  three  days  this  balsam 
would  cure  you ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  days,  when  you 
would  be  cured,  —  well,  sir,  it  would  still  do  me  a  great  honor 
to  be  your  man." 

D'Artagnan  spoke  these  words  with  a  simplicity  that  did 
honor  to  his  courtesy,  without  casting  the  least  doubt  upon 
his  courage. 

"By  G^d,  sir!"  said  Athos,  "that's  a  proposition  which 
pleases  me ;  not  that  I  accept  it,  but  it  smacks  of  the  gentle- 
man a  league  away.  So  spoke  the  gallant  k 'lights  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  in  whom  every  knight  ought  to  seek  his 
model.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  live  in  the  time  of  the  great 
emperor.  We  live  in  the  times  of  the  cardinal,  and  three  days 
hence,  however  well  the  secret  might  be  guarded,  it  would  be 
known,  I  say,  that  we  were  to  fight,  and  our  combat  would  be 
forestalled.     Will  these  idlers  never  come  ?  " 

"If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  the 
aame  simplicity  with  which  a  moment  before  he  had  proposed 
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to  put  off  the  duel  for  three  days,  "  if  you  are  in  a  hurry, 
and  if  it  be  your  will  to  despatch  me  at  once,  do  not  incon- 
venience yourself,  I  beg  of  you." 

"Well,  that  is  again  well  said,'^  cried  Athos,  nodding 
graciously  to  D'Artagnan ;  "  that  did  not  come  from  a  man 
without  brains,  and  certainly  not  from  a  man  without  a  heart. 
Sir,  I  love  men  of  your  kidney,  and  I  foresee  plainly  that,  if 
we  don't  kill  each  other,  I  shall  hereafter  take  real  pleasure  in 
your  conversation.  We  will  wait  for  these  gentlemen,  if  you 
please;  I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  it  will  be  more  correct. 
Ah  !  here  is  one  of  them,  I  think." 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  Eue  Vaugirard  the  gigantic  form 
of  Porthos  began  to  loom. 

"  What ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  is  your  first  second  M. 
Porthos  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Does  that  displease  you  ?  " 

«  Oh,  not  at  all." 

"  And  here  comes  the  other." 

D'Artagnan  turned  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by  Athos,  and 
perceived  Aramis. 

"  What ! "  cried  he,  with  an  accent  of  greater  astonishment 
than  before,  "  is  your  second  witness  M.  Aramis  ?  " 

"Doubtless  he  is.  Are  you  not  aware  that  we  are  never 
seen  one  without  the  others,  and  that  we  are  called  in  the 
musketeers  and  the  guards,  at  court  and  in  the  city,  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  or  the  Tliree  Inseparables  ?  And  yet, 
as  you  come  from  Dax  or  Pau  —  " 

"  From  Tarbes,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"It  is  probable  you  are  ignorant  of  this  circumstance," 
said  Athos. 

"  'Pon  my  word !  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  you  are  well  named, 
gentlemen,  and  my  adventure,  if  it  should  make  any  noise,  will 
prove  at  least  that  your  union  is  not  founded  upon  contrasts." 

In  the  meantime  Porthos  had  come  up,  waved  his  hand  to 
Athos,  and  then  turning  towards  D'Artagnan  stopped  aston- 
ished. 

Permit  us  to  say,  in  passing,  that  he  had  changed  his  bal- 
dric and  laid  aside  his  cloak. 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  he,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to  fight  with,"  said 
Athos,  pointing  to  D'Artagnan  with  his  hand,  and  saluting 
him  with  the  same  gesture. 

"  Why,  it  is  with  him  1  am  also  going  to  fight,"  said  Por« 
thos. 
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"  But  not  before  one  o'clock,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  and  I  also  am  going  to  fight  with  that  gentleman," 
said  Aramis,  coming  up  in  his  turn. 

"  But  not  till  two  o'clock,"  said  D'Artagnan  with  the  same 
calmness. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  fight  about,  Athos  ? "  asked 
Aramis. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  don't  very  well  know ;  he  hurt  my 
shoulder.     And  you,  Porthos  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  am  going  to  fight  because  I  am  going  to 
fight,"  answered  Porthos,  coloring  deeply. 

Athos,  whose  keen  eye  lost  nothing,  perceived  a  siy  smile 
pass  over  the  lips  of  the  young  Gascon,  as  he  replied : 

"  We  had  a  short  discussion  upon  dress." 

"And  you,  Aramis?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Oh,  ours  is  a  theological  quarrel,"  replied  Aramis,  making 
a  sign  to  D'Artagnan  to  keep  secret  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
pute. 

Athos  saw-  a  second  smile  on  the  lips  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  Yes ;  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  upon  which  we  could  not 
agree,"  said  the  Gascon. 

'^  By  Jove  !  this  is  a  clever  fellow,"  murmured  Athos. 

"  And  now  you  are  all  assembled,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "  permit  me  to  oifer  you  my  excuses." 

At  this  word  excuses  a  cloud  passed  over  the  brow  of  Athos, 
a  haughty  smile  curled  the  lip  of  Porthos,  and  a  negative  sign 
was  the  reply  of  Aramis. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
throwing  up  his  head,  on  which  was  playing  at  that  moment  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  gilding  its  clear  and  bold  outlines.  "  I  ask  to 
be  excused  in  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  discharge  my  debt 
to  all  three;  for  M.  Athos  has  the  right  to  kill  me  fivst,  which 
must  much  diminish  the  face-value  of  your  bill,  M.  Porthos, 
and  render  yours  almost  worthless,  M.  Aramis.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  repeat,  excuse  me,  but  on  that  account  only,  and 
—  on  guard ! " 

At  these  words,  with  the  most  gallant  air  possible,  D'Artag- 
nan drew  his  sword. 

The  blood  had  mounted  to  the  head  of  D'Artagnan,  and  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  drawn  his  sword  against  all  the 
musketeers  in  the  kingdom  as  willingly  as  he  now  did  against 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve.      The  sun  was  in  its  zenith, 
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and  the  spot  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  the  duel  was  exposed  to 
its  full  power. 

"  It  is  very  hot,"  said  Athos,  drawing  his  sword  in  his  turn, 
"  and  yet  I  cannot  take  off  my  doublet ;  for  only  just  now  I 
felt  my  wound  begin  to  bleed  again,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
annoy  the  gentleman  with  the  sight  of  blood  which  he  has  not 
drawn  from  me  himseK." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  "  and,  whether  drawn 
by  myself  or  another,  I  assure  you  I  shall  always  view  with 
regret  the  blood  of  so  brave  a  man ;  I  will  therefore  fight  in 
my  doublet,  as  you  do." 

"  Come,  come,  enough  of  such  compliments,"  cried  Porthos  ; 
"  please  remember  we  are  waiting  our  turn." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  when  you  are  inclined  to  utter  such 
incongruities,"  interrupted  Aramis.  "  For  my  part,  I  think 
what  they  say  is  very  well  said,  and  quite  worthy  of  two 
gentlemen." 

"When  you  please,  sir,"  said  Athos,  putting  himself  on 
guard. 

"I  was  awaiting  your  order,"  said  D'Artagnan,  crossing 
swords. 

But  scarcely  had  the  two  rapiers  clashed  on  meeting,  when  a 
company  of  the  guards  of  his  Eminence,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Jussac,  turned  the  angle  of  the  convent. 

"  The  cardinal's  guards !  the  cardinal's  guards ! "  cried 
Aramis  and  Porthos  at  the  same  time.  "  Sheathe  swords, 
gentlemen !  sheathe  swords  ! " 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  two  combatants  had  been  seen  in 
a  position  which  left  no  doubt  of  their  intentions. 

"  Halloo ! "  cried  Jussac,  advancing  towards  them,  and 
making  a  sign  to  his  men  to  do  the  same ;  "  halloo,  musketeers  ! 
fighting  here,  then,  are  you  ?  And  the  edicts,  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  generous,  gentlemen  of  the  guards,"  said 
Athos,  with  acrimony,  for  Jussac  was  one  of  the  aggressors  of 
the  preceding  day.  "If  we  were  to  see  you  fighting,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  would  make  no  effort  to  prevent  you. 
Leave  us  alone,  then,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  little  amusement 
without  cost  to  yourselves." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Jussac,  "  I  greatly  regret  to  declare  the 
thing  impossible.  Duty  before  everything.  Sheathe,  then,  if 
you  please,  and  follow  us." 

"  Sir,"  said  Aramis,  parodying  Jussac,  "  it  would  afford  us 
great  pleasure  to  obey  your  polite  invitation,  if  it  depended  upon 
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ourselves ;  but  unfortunately  the  thing  is  impossible :  M.  de 
Treville  has  forbidden  it.  Pass  on  your  way,  then ;  it  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do." 

This  raillery  exasperated  Jussac. 

"  We  will  charge  upon  you,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  disobey." 

"  There  are  five  of  them,"  said  Athos,  half  aloud,  "  and  we 
are  but  three.  We  shall  be  beaten  again,  and  must  die  on  the 
spot,  for,  I  swear  it,  I  will  never  appear  before  the  captain 
again  as  a  conquered  man." 

Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  instantly  closed  in,  and  Jussac 
drew  up  his  soldiers. 

This  short  interval  was  sufficient  to  determine  D'Artagnan. 
It  was  one  of  those  events  which  decide  the  life  of  a  man.  It 
was  a  choice  between  the  king  and  the  cardinal.  The  choice 
made,  it  must  be  persisted  in.  To  fight  was  to  disobey  the 
law,  to  risk  his  head,  to  make  at  once  an  enemy  of  a  minister 
more  powerful  than  the  king  himself ;  all  this  the  young  man 
perceived,  and  yet,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  he  did  not  hesitate 
a  second.     Turning  towards  Athos  and  his  friends,  — 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  correct  your  words,  if 
you  please.  You  said  you  were  but  three,  but  it  appears  to 
me  we  are  four." 

"  But  you  are  not  one  of  us,"  said  Porthos. 

"That's  true,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "I  do  uoi  wear  the 
uniform,  but  I  am  with  you  in  spirit.  My  heart  is  that  of  a 
musketeer.    I  feel  it,  sir,  and  that  urges  me  on." 

"Withdraw,  young  man,"  cried  Jussac,  who,  doubtless, 
by  his  gestures  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  had 
guessed  D*Artagnan's  design.  "You  may  retire,  we  allow 
you  to  do  so.     Save  your  skin;  begone  quickly." 

D'Artagnan  did  not  move. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  real  good  fellow,"  said  Athos,  pressing  the 
young  man's  hand. 

"  Come,  come,  decide  one  way  or  the  other,"  replied  Jussac. 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos  to  Aramis,  "  we  must  dp  something." 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  said  Athos. 

But  all  three  were  thinking  of  the  youthfulness  of  D'Artag- 
nan,  and  dreaded  his  inexperience. 

"  We  would  be  only  three,  one  of  whom  is  wounded,  with 
the  addition  of  a  boy,"  resumed  Athos,  "  and  yet  they  will  say 
none  the  less  that  we  were  four  men." 

"  Yes,  but  to  yield  ! "  said  Porthos. 

"  That's  rather  difficult,"  replied  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  understood  their  hesitancy. 
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^'  Try  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  and  I  swear  to  you  by  my 
honor  that  I  will  not  go  hence  if  we  are  conquered." 

"  What  is  your  ng,nie,  my  brave  fellow  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"D'Artagnan,  sir." 

"  Well,  then !  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D^Artagnan, 
forward!"  cried  Athos. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  have  you  made  your  minds  up  ?  "  criec^ 
Jussac,  for  the  third  time. 

"  It  is  done,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  asked  Jussac. 

"  We  are  about  to  have  the  honor  of  charging  you,"  replied 
Aramis,  lifting  his  hat  with  one  hand  and  drawing  his  sword 
with  the  other. 

"  Oh !  you  resist,  do  you  ! "  cried  Jussac. 

"  'Sblood !  does  that  astonish  you  ?  " 

And  the  nine  combatants  rushed  at  one  another  with  a 
madness  which,  however,  did  not  exclude  a  certain  amount  of 
method. 

Athos  fixed  upon  Cahusac,  a  favorite  of  the  cardinaPs, 
Porthos  had  Bicarat,  and  Aramis  found  himself  opposed  to 
two  adversaries.  As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  sprang  towards 
Jussac  himself. 

The  heart  of  the  young  Gascon  beat  as  though  it  would 
burst  its  fetters,  not  from  fear,  God  be  thanked, — he  had  not 
the  shade  of  it,  —  but  with  emulation.  He  fought  like  a  mad 
tiger,  turning  ten  times  round  his  adversary,  and  changing  his 
ground  and  his  guard  twenty  times.  Jussac  was,  as  they  said 
then,  fond  of  the  sword,  and  had  had  mucli  practice ;  never- 
theless, it  required  all  his  skill  to  defend  himself  against  an 
adversary  who,  active  and  energetic,  departed  every  instant 
from  received  rules,  attacking  him  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  yet 
parrying  like  a  man  who  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  own 
epidermis. 

This  contest  at  length  exhausted  Jussac's  patience.  Furi- 
ous at  being  lield  in  check  by  one  whom  he  had  considered  a 
boy,  he  grew  angry  and  began  to  make  mistakes.  D'Artagnan, 
who,  though  wanting  in  practice,  had  a  profound  theory,  re- 
doubled his  agility.  Jussac,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this, 
springing  forward,  aimed  a  terrible  thrust  at  his  adversary, 
but  the  latter  parried  it ;  and,  while  Jussac  was  recovering 
himself,  glided  like  a  serpent  beneath  liis  blade,  and  passed  his 
sword  through  his  body.     Jussac  fell  in  a  heap. 

D'Artagnan  then  cast  an  anxious  and  rapid  glance  over  the 
field  of  battle. 
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Aramis  had  already  killed  one  of  his  adversaries,  but  the 
other  was  pressing  him  warmly.  Nevertheless,  Aramis  was 
in  a  good  situation,  and  still  able  to  defend  himself. 

Bicarat  and  Porthos  had  just  made  counter  hits.  Porthos 
had  received  a  thrust  through  his  arm,  and  Bicarat  one 
through  his  thigh.  But  neither  of  the  wounds  was  serious, 
and  they  only  fought  the  more  earnestly  for  them. 

Athos,  wounded  again  by  Cahusac,  was  steadily  growing 
paler,  but  did  not  give  way  a  foot ;  he  had  only  changed  his 
sword-hand,  and  was  fighting  with  his  left. 

According  to  the  laws  of  duelling  at  that  period,  D'Artag- 
nan  was  at  liberty  to  assist  the  one  he  pleased.  While  he  was 
trying  to  find  out  which  of  his  companions  needed  his  aid,  he 
caught  a  glance  from  Athos.  This  glance  was  of  sublime  elo- 
quence. Athos  would  have  died  rather  than  appeal  for  help ; 
but  he  could  look,  and  with  that  look  ask  assistance.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  interpreted  it ;  with  a  terrible  bound,  he  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Cahusac,  crying  : 

"  To  me,  sir  Guard  !  or  I  will  slay  you ! " 

Cahusac  turned.  It  was  time,  for  Athos,  whose  great 
courage  alone  supported  him,  sank  upon  his  knee. 

"  'Sblood  !  "  cried  he  to  D'Artagnan,  "  do  not  kill  him,  young 
man,  I  beg  of  you.  I  have  an  old  affair  to  settle  with  him, 
when  I  afn  healed  and  sound  again.  Disarm  him  only  — 
make  sure  of  his  sword.  That's  it !  that's  it !  well  done !  very 
well  done ! " 

This  exclamation  was  drawn  from  Athos  by  seeing  the 
sword  of  Cahusac  fly  twenty  paces  from  him.  D^Artagnan 
and  Cahusac  sprang  forward  at  the  same  instant,  the  one  to 
recover,  the  other  to  obtain,  the  sword ;  but  D'Artagnan  being 
'the  more  active  reached  it  first,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

Cahusac  immediately  ran  to  tlie  guardsman  whom  Aramis 
had  killed,  seized  his  rapier,  and  returned  towards  D'Artagnan, 
but  on  his  way  he  mot  Athos,  "who,  during  the  momentary 
relief  which  D'Artagnan  l\ad  pi^ocured  for  him,  had  recovered 
his  breath,  and  who,  for  fear  that  D'Artagnan  should  kill  his 
own  personal  enemy,  wished  to  resume  the  fight 

D'Artagnan  ptM'otnvoil  that  it  would  lie  disobliging  Athos  net 
to  leave  him  alone ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Cahusac  fell,  with  a 
sword-thrust  through  his  throat 

At  the  same  instant  Aramis  placeil  his  sword-point  on  the 
breast  of  his  fallen  enemy  and  compelled  him  to  ask  for 
mercy. 

Only  Porthos  and  Bicarat  remained.     Porthos  w;as  boasting 
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merrily,  asking  Bicarat  what  o'clock  it  could  be,  and  offering 
him  his  compliments  upon  his  brother  having  just  obtained 
a  company  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre ;  but,  joke  as  he  might, 
he  gained  no  advantage  —  Bicarat  was  one  of  those  iron  men 
who  never  fall  dead. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  affair. 
The  watch  might  come  up,  and  take  all  the  combatants, 
wounded  or  not,  royalists  or  cardinalists.  Athos,  Aramis, 
and  D'Artagnan  surrounded  Bicarat,  and  summoned  him  to 
surrender.  Though  alone  against  all,  and  with  a  wound  in 
his  thigh,  Bicarat  wished  to  hold  out ;  but  Jussac,  who  had 
risen  upon  his  elbow,  cried  out  to  him  to  yield.  Bicarat  was  a 
Gascon,  as  D'Artagnan  was ;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  laughing ;  and,  between  two  parries,  find- 
ing time  to  point  to  a  spot  of  earth  with  his  sword,  — 

"  Here,"  cried  he,  parodying  a  verse  of  the  Bible,  "  here  will 
Bicarat  die,  the  only  one  of  those  who  are  with  him  ! " 

**But  there  are  four  against  you;  leave  oft',  I  command 
you." 

"  Ah  !  if  you  command  me,  that's  another  thing,"  said  Bi- 
carat ;  "  you  being  my  sergeant,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey." 

And,  springing  backward,  he  broke  his  sword  across  his 
knee,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  surrendering  it,  threw  the 
pieces  over  the  convent  wall,  and  crossed  his  arms,  whistling 
a  cardinalist  air. 

Bravery  is  always  respected,  even  in  an  enemy.  The  mus- 
keteers saluted  Bicarat  with  their  swords,  and  returned  them 
to  their  sheaths.  D'Artagnan  did  the  same  ;  then  assisted  by 
Bicarat,  the  only  one  left  standing,  he  bore  Jussac,  Cahusac, 
and  that  one  of  Aramis's  adversaries  who  was  only  wounded, 
under  the  porch  of  the  convent.  The  fourth,  as  we  have  said, 
was  dead.  They  then  rang  the  bell,  and,  carrying  away  four 
swords  out  of  five,  they  took  their'  road,  intoxicated  with  joy, 
towards  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville. 

They  walked  arm  in  arm,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the 
street,  and  accosting  every  musketeer  they  met,  so  that  in  the 
end  it  became  a  triumphal  march.  The  heart  of  D'Artagnan 
throbbed  with  wild  delight;  he  walked  between  Athos  and 
Porthos,  pressing  them  tenderly. 

"  If  I  am  not  yet  a  musketeer,"  said  he  to  his  new  friends, 
as  he  passed  through  the  gateway  of  M.  de  Treville's  hotel, 
'^  at  least  I  have  entered  upon  my  apprenticeship,  haven't  I  ?  " 
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This  affair  made  a  great  noise.  M.  de  Treville  scolded  lis 
musketeers  in  public,  and  congratulated  them  in  private  ;  but 
as  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  gaining  the  king,  M.  de  Treville 
made  all  haste  to  the  Louvre.  But  he  was  too  late  ;  the  king 
was  closeted  with  the  cardinal,  and  M.  de  Treville  was  in- 
formed that  the  king  was  busy  and  could  not  receive  him.  In 
the  evening,  M.  de  Treville  went  to  the  king's  card-table. 
The  king  was  winning,  and  as  his  Majesty  was  very  avari- 
cious he  was  in  an  excellent  humor ;  therefore,  perceiving  M. 
de  Treville  at  a  distance,  — 

"Come  here,  captain,"  said  he,  "come  here,  that  I  may 
scold  you.  Do  you  know  that  his  Eminence  has  just  made 
fresh  complaints  against  your  musketeers,  and  with  so  much 
emotion  that  his  Eminence  is  indisposed  this  evening  ?  Why, 
these  musketeers  of  yours  are  very  devils  —  fellows  to  be 
hanged ! " 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  Treville,  who  saw  at  the  first  glance 
which  way  things  would  turn, "  no,  sire,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
^ood  creatures,  as  meek  as  lambs,  and  have  but  one  desire,  I'll 
be  their  warranty ;  and  this  is,  that  their  swords  may  never 
leave  tlieir  scabbards  but  in  your  Majesty's  service.  But 
what  are  they  to  do  ?  The  guards  of  the  eaixiinal  are  forever 
seeking  quarrels  with  them,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  corps, 
even,  tlie  poor  younj?  men  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves." 

"  Listen  to  M.  de  Trt^ville,"  said  the  king,  "  listen  to  him  ! 
would  not  one  say  he  was  speaking  of  a  religious  community  I 
In  truth,  my  dear  captain,  1  have  a  great  mind  to  take  away 
your  commission,  and  give  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chemerault, 
to  whom  I  ])romised  an  abbey.  But  don't  fancy  that  I  am 
going  to  take  you  on  your  bare  word ;  I  am  called  Louis  the 
Just,  Monsieur  de  Trt^ville,  and  by  and  by,  by  and  by  we  will 
see." 


you  wait  long." 

In  fact,  fortune  changed,  and  as  the  king  begtin  to  lose  what 
he  had  won,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  an  excuse  for  playing 
Charlemagne,  if  we  may  bt^  oxouaed  tor  using  this  gtimbling 
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term,  of  the  origin  of  which  we  confess  we  are  ignorant.  The 
king  then  arose  a  minute  after,  and  putting  the  money  which 
lay  before  him  into  his  pocket,  the  major  part  of  which  arose 
from  his  winnings,  — 

"La  Vieuville,"  said  he,  "take  my  place;  I  must  speak  to 
M.  de  Tr^ville  on  an  affair  of  importance.  Ah,  I  had  eighty 
louis  before  me ;  put  down  the  same  sum,  so  that  they  who 
have  lost  may  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  —  justice  before 
every  thing."  Then  turning  towards  M.  de  Treville,  and  wsdk- 
ing  with  him  towards  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  — 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  continued  he,  "  you  say  it  is  his  Eminence's 
guards  who  sought  a  quarrel  with  your  musketeers  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire,  as  they  always  do." 

"And  how  did  the  thing  happen?  let  us  see,  for  you 
know,  my  dear  captain,  a  judge  must  hear  both  sides." 

"  Good  Lord !  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  manner 
possible.  Three  of  my  best  soldiers,  whom  your  Majesty 
knows  by  name,  and  whose  devotion  you  have  more  than  once 
appreciated,  and  who  have,  I  can  assure  the  king,  his  service 
much  at  heart,  —  three  of  my  best  soldiers,  I  say,  —  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  —  had  made  a  party  of  pleasure  with  a 
young  cadet  from  Gascony,  whom  I  had  introduced  to  them 
the  same  morning.  The  party  was  to  take  place  at  St.  Ger- 
main, I  believe,  and  they  had  appointed  to  meet  at  the  Carmes 
Deschaux,  when  they  were  disturbed  by  De  Jussac,  Cahusac, 
Bicarat,  and  two  other  guards,  who  certainly  did  not  go  there 
in  a  body  without  some  ill  intention  against  the  edicts." 

"  Ah,  ah !  you  incline  me  to  think  so,"  said  the  king ;  "  there 
is  no  doubt  they  went  thither  with  the  intention  of  fighting." 

"  I  do  not  accuse  them,  sire ;  but  I  leave  your  Majesty  to 
judge  what  five  armed  men  could  possibly  be  going  to  do  in 
such  a  retired  spot  as  the  environs  of  the  Convent  des 
Carmes." 

"  You  are  right,  Treville,  you  are  right !  " 

"Then,  upon  seeing  my  musketeers,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  forgot  their  private  hatred  for  their  corps  feuds ; 
£or  your  Majesty  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  musketeers,  who 
belong  to  the  king,  and  to  nobody  but  the  king,  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  guards,  who  belong  to  the  cardinal." 

"  Yes,  Treville,  yes  ! "  said  the  king,  in  a  melancholy  tone ; 
"and  it  is  very  sad,  believe  me,  to  see  thus  two  parties  in 
France,  two  heads  to  royalty.  But  all  this  will  come  to  an 
( nd,  Treville,  will  come  to  an  end.  You  say,  then,  that  the 
guards  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  musketeers  ?  " 
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"  I  say  that  it  is  probable  that  things  did  happen  thus,  but 
I  will  not  swear  to  it,  sire.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
discover  the  truth ;  and  unless  a  man  be  endowed  with  that 
admirable  instinct  which  causes  Louis  XIIT.  to  be  termed  the 
Just  —  " 

*'  You  are  right,  Treville ;  but  they  were  not  alone,  your 
musketeers,  —  they  had  a  youth  with  them  ?  " 

**Yes,  sire,  and  one  wounded  man;  so  that  three  of  the 
king's  musketeers  —  one  of  whom  was  wounded  —  and  a  youth 
not  only  maintained  their  ground  against  five  of  the  most 
terrible  of  his  Eminence's  guards,  but  absolutely  brought  four 
of  them  to  the  earth." 

"Why,  this  is  a  victory!"  cried  the  king,  glowing  with 
delight,  "  a  complete  victory  ! " 

"  YeSj  sire ;  as  complete  as  that  of  the  bridge  of  Ce." 

"  Four  men,  one  of  them  wounded,  and  a  youth,  say  you  ?  " 

"One  scarcely  a  grown  man ;  but  who,  however,  behaved 
himself  so  admirablv  on  this  occasion  that  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your  Majesty." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"lyArtagnan,  sire;  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  my  oldest 
friends — the  son  of  a  man  who  served  under  your  father  of 
glorious  memory,  in  the  civil  war." 

"  And  you  say  that  this  young  man  behaved  himself  well  ? 
Tell  me  how,  De  Treville, — you  know  how  I  delight  in  ac- 
counts of  war  and  tights.^* 

And  Louis  XIII.  twirled  his  moustache  proudly,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  hii\ 

"  Sire,"  resununl  '1  rtH'ille,  "  as  I  told  you,  M.  d'Artagnan  is 
little  more  than  a  lH>y,  and  as  ho  has  not  the  honor  of  being  a 
musketeer,  ho  wjv^  drossed  as  a  private  citizen ;  the  guards  of 
thfe  cardinal,  j>ort>oiving  hiv^  youtli,  and  still  more  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  oorpvS,  urgod  him  to  retire  before  they  made 
the  attack.'' 

"  So  you  mav  plaiulv  »oo*  Tn^ville,*'  interrupted  the  king, 
"it  was  they  wlio  att^rkod  ^ '' 

"That  is  truo,  »ms  th«^rt>  e^m  be  no  more  doubt  on  that 
head.  They  calltnl  \\y\\\\  \\\m  thou  tti  rt*tire»  but  he  answered 
that  he  was  a  mu.skotsvr  at  ht^^rt^  ontiroly  devoted  to  your 
Majesty,  and  that  ho  wt>\Ud  thon^ort^  nWain  with  the  mus- 
keteers." 

"Brave  voung  man !  '*  i»\uiu\mMl  tho  kin^vtx 

"Well,  he  did  roimvl^  with  \\\k^\\\x  »ud  yxnir  Majesty  has 
in  him  so  firm  a  nliau^^U^^  th^i  it  wa^  Uo'  who  gave  Jqbsm 
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bhe  terrible  sword-thrust  which    has   made  the  cardinal  so 
angry." 

"  He  who  wounded  Jussac  !  "  cried  the  king ;  "  he,  a  boy ! 
Treville,  that's  impossible  ! '' 

"  It  is  as  I  have  the  honor  to  relate  it  to  your  Majesty." 

"  Jussac,  one  of  the  first  swordsmen  in  the  kingdom  ?  " 

"  Well,  sire,  for  once  he  found  his  master." 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  young  man,  Tr^viQe, —  I  should 
like  to  see  him ;  and  if  anything  can  be  done  —  well,  we  will 
make  it  our  business  to  do  it." 

"  When  will  your  Majesty  deign  to  receive  him  ?  " 

*^  To-morrow  at  mid-day,  Treville." 

"  ShaU  I  bring  him  alone  ?  " 

"  No ;  bring  me  all  four  together ;  I  wish  to  thank  them  all 
at  once.  Devoted  men  are  so  rare,  Treville,  we  must  recom- 
pense devotion." 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  sire,  we  will  be  at  the  Louvre." 

"  Ah  !  by  the  back  staircase,  Treville,  by  the  back  staircase ; 
it  is  useless  to  let  the  cardinal  know." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"  You  understand,  Treville  ;  an  edict  is  still  an  edict  —  it  is 
forbidden  to  fight,  after  all." 

"  But  this  encounter,  sire,  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  a  duel ;  it  is  a  brawl,  and  the  proof  is  that  there 
were  five  of  the  cardinal's  guards  against  my  three  musketeers 
and  M.  d'Artagnan." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  king ;  "  but  never  mind,  Treville, 
come  any  way  by  the  back  staircase." 

Tr^viUe  smiled.  But  as  it  was  already  something  to  have 
prevailed  upon  this  child  to  rebel  against  his  master,  he 
saluted  the  king  respectfully,  and,  with  this  agreement, 
took  leave  of  him. 

That  evening  the  three  musketeers  were  informed  of  the 
honor  which  was  bestowed  upon  them.  As  they  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  king,  they  were  not  much  excited  by 
the  circumstance ;  but  D'Artagnan,  with  his  Gascon  imagina- 
tion, saw  in  it  his  future  fortune,  and  passed  the  night  in 
golden  dreams.  As  early,  then,  as  eight  o'clock  he  was  at  the 
apartment  of  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  found  the  musketeer  dressed  and  ready  to  go 
out.  As  the  hour  to  wait  upon  the  king  was  not  till  twelve, 
he  had  made  a  party  with  Porthos  and  Aramis  to  play  a  game 
at  tennis,  in  a  tennis-court  situated  near  the  stables  of  the 
Luxembourg.     Athos   invited    D'Artagnan    to   follow   them; 
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and,  although  ignorant  of  the  game,  which  he  had  never 
played,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
witn  his  time  till  twelve  o'clock,  as  it  was  then  scarcely  nine. 

The  two  musketeers  were  already  there,  and  were  playing 
together.  Athos,  who  was  very  expert  in  all  bodily  exercises, 
went  over  with  D'Artagnan  to  the  opposite  side,  and  chal- 
lenged them;  but  at  the  first  effort  he  made,  although  he 
played  with  his  left  hand,  he  found  that  his  wound  was  yet 
too  recent  to  allow  of  such  exertion.  D'Artagnan  remained, 
therefore,  alone ;  as  he  declared  he  was  too  ignorant  of  the 
game  to  play  it  regularly,  they  only  continued  giving  balls  to 
each  other,  without  counting ;  but  one  of  these  balls,  launched 
by  Porthos's  herculean  hand,  passed  so  close  to  D'Artagnan's 
face  that  he  thought  if,  instead  of  passing  near,  it  had  hit 
him,  his  audience  would  have  been  probably  lost,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  presented  himself  before 
the  king.  Now,  as  upon  this  audience,  in  his  Gascon  imag- 
ination, depended  his  future  life,  he  saluted  Aramis  and 
Porthos  politely,  declaring  that  he  would  not  resume  the 
game  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  play  with  them  on  more 
equal  terms ;  and  he  went  and  took  his  place  near  the  rope 
and  in  the  gallery. 

Unfortunately  for  D'Artagnan,  among  the  spectators  was 
one  of  his  Eminence's  guards,  who,  still  irritated  by  the  de- 
feat of  his  companions,  which  had  happened  only  the  day 
before,  had  promised  himself  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
avenging  it.  He  believed  this  opportunity  was  now  come, 
and  addressing  his  neighbor, — 

"It  is  not  astonishing,"  said  he,  "that  that  young  man 
should  be  afraid  of  a  ball;  he  is  doubtless  a  musketeer 
apprentice." 

lyArtagnan  turned  round  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  guard  who  had  just  made 
this  insolent  speech. 

"  Zounds  !  "  resumed  the  latter,  twirling  his  moustache,  "  look 
at  me  as  long  as  you  like,  my  little  gentleman ;  what  I  have 
said,  I  have  said." 

"And  as  since  that  which  you  have  said  is  too  clear  to 
require  any  explanation,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  beg  you  will  follow  me." 

"And  when ? "  asked  the  guard,  with  the  same  jeering  air. 

"Immediately,  if  you  please." 

"  And  you  know  who  I  am,  without  doubt  ?  " 
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"  1 !  no,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  know  you ;  nor  have  I  any 
desire  to  do  so." 

"  You're  in  the  wrong  there ;  for  if  you  knew  my  name, 
perhaps  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  What  is  your  name,  then  ?  " 

"  Bernajoux,  at  your  service." 

"  Well,  then,  Monsieur  Bernajoux,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quietly, 
"  I  will  wait  for  you  at  the  door." 

"Go  on,  sir;  I  will  follow  you." 

"  Do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry,  sir,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
observed  that  we  go  out  together ;  you  must  be  aware  that  for 
that  which  we  have  in  hand  company  would  be  inconvenient." 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  guard,  astonished  that  his  name  had 
not  produced  more  effect  upon  the  young  man. 

In  fact,  the  name  of  Bernajoux  was  known  to  everybody, 
lyArtagnan  aloniB  excepted,  perhaps ;  for  it  was  one  of  those 
which  figured  most  frequently  in  the  daily  brawls  which  all 
the  edicts  of  the  king  and  cardinal  had  not  been  able  to 
repress. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  were  so  engaged  with  their  game,  and 
Athos  was  watching  them  with  so  much  attention,  that  they 
did  not  even  see  their  young  companion  go  out,  who  stopped 
outside  the  door,  as  he  had  told  his  Eminence's  guard  he  would 
do.  An  instant  after,  the  guard  descended.  As  D'Artagnan 
had  no  time  to  lose,  on  account  of  his  audience  with  the  king, 
which  was  fixed  for  mid-day,  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  see- 
ing that  the  street  was  empty,  — 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  said  he  to  his  adversary,  "  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  you,  although  your  name  is  Bernajoux,  that  you  have 
only  to  deal  with  an  apprentice  musketeer ;  never  mind,  be 
content,  I  will  do  my  best.     On  guard  ! " 

"But,"  Slid  he  whom  D'Artagnan  thus  provoked,  "it 
appears  to  me  that  this  place  is  very  ill-chosen,  and  that 
behind  the  Abbey  St.  Germain  or  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs  would 
be  better." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  sensible,"  replied  D' Artagnan ;  "  but 
unfortunately  I  have  very  little  time  to  spare,  having  an 
appointment  at  twelve  precisely.  On  guard,  then,  sir,  on 
guard ! " 

Bernajoux  was  not  a  man  to  have  such  a  compliment  paid 
to  him  twice.  In  an  instant  his  sword  glittered  in  his  hand, 
and  he  sprang  upon  his  adversary,  whom,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  he  hoped  to  intimidate. 

But   lyArtagnan  had  on  the   preceding  day  gone  through 
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his  apprenticeship.  Whetted  by  his  victory,  full  of  the  hope 
of  future  favor,  he  was  resolved  not  to  yield  an  inch ;  so  the 
two  swords  were  crossed  close  to  the  hilts,  and  as  D'Artagnan 
stood  firm,  it  was  his  adversary  who  made  the  retreating  step ; 
but  D'Artagnan  seized  the  moment  at  which,  in  this  move- 
ment, the  sword  of  Bernajoux  deviated  from  the  line;  he  freed 
his  weapon,  made  a  lunge,  and  touched  his  adversary  on  the 
shoulder.  D'Artagnan  immediately  made  a  step  backwards 
and  raised  his  sword;  but  Bernajoux  cried  out  that  it  was 
nothing,  and  rushing  blindly  upon  him,  absolutely  spitted 
himself  upon  D'Artagnan's  sword.  As,  however,  he  did  not 
fall,  and  as  he  did  not  declare  himself  conquered,  but  only 
rushed  away  towards  the  h5tel  of  M.  de  Tr^mouille,  in  whose 
service  he  had  a  relative,  D'Artagnan  was  ignorant  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  last  wound  his  adversary  had  received,  fol- 
lowed him  closely,  and  without  doubt  would  soon  have  com- 
pleted his  work  with  a  third  blow,  when  the  noise  which  arose 
from  the  street  being  heard  in  the  tennis-court,  two  of  the 
friends  of  the  guard,  who  had  seen  him  go  out  after  exchang- 
ing some  words  with  D'Artagnan,  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  from 
the  court,  and  fell  upon  the  conqueror.  But  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aram  is  quickly  appeared  in  their  turn,  and  the  moment 
the  two  guards  attacked  their  young  companion,  drove  them 
back.  Bernajoux  now  fell,  and  as  the  guards  were  only  two 
against  four,  they  began  to  cry,  "  To  the  rescue !  the  hStel  de 
Tremouille  ! "  At  these  cries,  all  who  were  in  the  hotel  rushed 
out,  falling  upon  the  four  companions,  who,  on  their  part, 
cried  aloud,  "  To  the  rescue,  musketeers  ! " 

This  cry  was  usually  heeded ;  for  the  musketeers  were  known 
to  be  enemies  to  the  cardinal,  and  were  beloved  on  account  of 
the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  Eminence.  Consequently  the 
guards  of  other  companies  than  those  which  belonged  to  the 
Red  Duke,  as  Aramis  had  called  him,  generally  in  these  quar- 
rels took  part  with  the  king's  musketeers.  Of  the  three 
guardsmen  of  M.  des  Essarts's  company  who  were  passing,  two 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  four  companions,  while  the  other 
ran  towards  the  h6tel  of  M.  de  Tr^ville,  crying:  "To  the 
rescue !  Musketeers  !  to  the  rescue  ! "  As  usual,  this  hdtel 
was  full  of  soldiers  of  this  corps,  who  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  comrades ;  the  melee  became  general,  but  strength 
was  on  the  side  of  the  musketeers ;  the  cardinaPs  guards  and 
M.  de  la  Tr^mouille's  people  retreated  into  the  hotel,  the  doors 
of  which  they  closed  just  in  time  to  prevent  their  enemies 
from  entering  with  them.     As  to  the  wounded  man,  he  had 
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been  taken  in  at  once^  and  as  we  have  said,  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition. 

Excitement  was  at  its  height  among  the  musketeers  and 
their  allies,  and  they  were  already  considering  whether  or  not 
they  should  set  fire  to  the  hdtel  to  punish  the  insolence  of 
M.  de  la  Tr^mouille's  domestics  in  daring  to  make  a  sortie  upon 
the  king's  musketeers.  The  proposition  had  been  made,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm,  when  fortunately  eleven  o'clock 
struck ;  D'Artagnan  and  his  companions  remembered  their  audi- 
ence, and  as  they  would  very  much  have  regretted  that  such  a 
feat  should  be  performed  without  them,  they  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing their  coadjutors.  The  latter  contented  themselves  with  hurl- 
ing some  paving  stones  against  the  gates,  but  the  gates  were  too 
strong ;  they  then  grew  tired  of  the  sport ;  besides,  those  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  had  quitted 
the  group  and  were  making  their  way  towards  the  hotel  of  M. 
de  Treville,  who  was  waiting  for  them,  having  been  already 
informed  of  this  fresh  disturbance. 

"Quick  to  the  Louvre,"  said  he,  "to  the  Louvre  without 
losing  an  instant,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  see  the  king  before 
he  is  prejudiced  by  the  cardinal ;  we  will  describe  the  thing 
to  him  as  a  consequence  of  the  affair  of  yesterday,  and  the 
two  will  pass  off  together." 

M.  de  Treville,  accompanied  by  his  four  young  men,  directed 
his  course  toward  the  Louvre  ;  but  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  captain  of  the  musketeers,  he  was  informed  that  the 
king  was  gone  stag-hunting  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain. 
M.  de  Treville  required  this  intelligence  to  be  repeated  to  him 
twice,  and  each  time  his  companions  saw  his  brow  become 
darker. 

"  Had  his  Majesty,"  asked  he,  "  any  intention  of  holding  this 
hunting  party  yesterday  ?  " 

"No,  your  Excellency,"  replied  the  valet,  "  the  master  of 
the  hounds  came  this  morning  to  inform  him  that  last  night 
he  had  started  a  stag.  He  at  first  answered  that  he  would 
not  go,  but  could  not  resist  his  love  of  sport,  and  set  out  after 
dinner." 

"  Has  the  king  seen  the  cardinal  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"  Most  probably  he  has,"  replied  the  valet,  "  for  I  saw  the 
horses  harnessed  to  his  Eminence's  carriage  this  morning,  and 
when  I  asked  where  he  was  going,  I  was  told  to  *  St.  Germain.' " 

"  He  has  gotten  ahead  of  us, "  said  M.  de  Treville.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  will  see  the  king  this  evening  ;  but  as  to  you,  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  risk  doing  so." 
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This  advice  was  too  reasoDable,  and,  moreover,  came  from  a 
man  who  knew  the  king  too  well,  that  the  four  young  men  did 
not  attempt  to  dispute  it.  M.  de  Treville  recommended  them 
each  to  retire  to  his  apartment,  and  wait  for  news  from  him. 

On  entering  his  hotel,  M.  de  Treville  thought  it  best  to  be 
first  in  making  the  complaint.  He  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
M.  de  la  Tr^mouille  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  of  him 
to  eject  the  cardinal's  guard  from  his  house,  and  to  reprimand 
his  people  for  their  audacity  in  making  sortie  against  the 
king's  musketeers.  But  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille,  already  preju- 
diced by  his  esquire,  whose  relati\re  we  already  know  Berna- 
joux  to  be,  replied  that  it  was  neither  for  M.  de  Trevrille  nor 
the  muvsketeers  to  complain,  but  on  the  contrary  for  him, 
whose  people  the  musketeers  had  assaulted  and  whose  hotel 
they  had  endeavored  to  burn.  Now,  as  the  debate  between 
these  two  nobles  might  last  a  long  time,  each  becoming,  natu- 
rally, more  firm  in  his  own  opinion,  M.  de  Treville  thought  of 
an  expedient  which  might  terminate  it  quietly  ;  which  was  to 
go  himself  to  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille. 

He  repaired,  then,  immediately  to  his  hotel,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  announced. 

The  two  nobles  saluted  each  other  politely,  for  if  no  friend- 
ship existed  between  them,  there  was  at  least  esteem.  Both 
were  men  of  courage  and  honor  ;  and  as  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille, 
a  Protestant  and  seeing  the  king  seldom,  was  of  no  party,  he 
did  not,  in  general,  carry  any  partisan  feeling  into  his  social 
relations.  This  time,  however,  his  greeting,  though  polite, 
was  colder  than  usual. 

"  Sir  I "  said  M.  de  Treville,  "  we  fancy  that  we  have  each 
cause  to  complain  of  the  other,  and  I  am  come  to  endeavor  to 
clear  up  this  affair.'' 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille,  "  but  I 
warn  you  that  I  have  inquired  well  into  it,  and  all  the  fault 
lies  with  your  musketeers." 

"You  are  too  just  and  reasonable  a  man,  sir,"  said  De 
Treville,  "  not  to  accept  the  proposition  I  am  about  to  make 
to  you." 

"  Make  it,  sir.     I  am  attentive," 

"  How  is  M.  Bernajoux,  your  esquire's  relative  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  very  ill  indeed  1  In  addition  to  the  sword- 
thrust  in  his  arm,  which  is  not  dangerous,  he  has  received 
another  right  through  his  lungs,  of  which  the  doctor  speaks 
very  unfavorably." 

"  But  is  the  wounded  man  sensible  ?  " 
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«  Perfectly." 

"Can  he  speak?" 

"  With  difficulty,  but  he  can  speak.'' 

"Well,  sir,  let  us  go  to  him ;  let  us  adjure  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  God  before  whom  he  is  called  upon,  perhaps  quickly,  to 
appear,  to  speak  the  truth.  I  will  take  him  for  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  sir,  and  will  believe  what  he  will  say." 

M.  de  la  Tr^mouille  reflected  for  an  instant,  then,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  make  a  more  reasonable  proposition,  agreed  to  it. 

Both  descended  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  wounded  man 
lay.  The  latter,  on  seeing  these  two  noble  lords  enter  his 
room,  endeavored  to  raise  himself  up  in  his  bed,  but  he  was 
too  weak,  and,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  fell  back  again 
almost  insensible. 

M.  de  la  Tr^mouille  approached  him,  and  made  him  inhale 
some  salts,  which  restored  him  to  consciousness.  Then  M.  de 
Treville,  unwilling  to  be  accused  of  having  influenced  the 
wounded  man,  requested  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille  to  question  him, 
himself. 

What  M.  de  Treville  had  foreseen  happened.  Placed  be- 
tween life  and  death,  as  Bernajoux  was,  he  had  no  idea  for  a 
moment  of  concealing  the  truth  ;  and  he  described  to  the  two 
nobles  the  affair  exactly  as  it  had  taken  place. 

This  was  all  that  M.  de  Treville  wanted ;  he  wished  Berna- 
joux a  speedy  recovery,  took  leave  of  M.  de  la  Tremouille, 
returned  to  his  h6tel,  and  immediately  sent  word  to  the  four 
friends  that  he  awaited  their  company  at  dinner. 

M.  de  Treville  received  very  good  company,  quite  anti-car- 
dinalist,  though.  It  may  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  conversation,  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  turned  upon  the 
two  checks  that  his  Eminence's  guards  had  just  received. 
Now,  as  D'Artagnan  had  been  the  hero  of  these  two  fights, 
all  the  felicitations  fell  to  his  share,  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aram  is  surrendering  them  all  to  him  ;  not  only  as  good  com- 
rades, but  as  men  who  had  so  often  had  their  turn  that  they 
could  very  well  afford  to  let  him  have  his. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  M.  de  Treville  announced  that  it  was 
his  hour  to  go  to  the  Louvre ;  but  as  the  hour  of  audience 
granted  by  his  Majesty  was  past,  instead  of  claiming  the 
entree  by  the  back  stairs,  he  placed  himself  with  the  four 
young  men  in  the  ante-chamber.  The  king  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  hunting.  Our  young  men  had  been  waiting 
barely  half  an  hour  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  when  all 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  his  Majesty  was  announced. 
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At  this  annonnoement,  D'Artagnan  felt  himself  tremble  to 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  The  instant  which  was  about 
to  follow  would,  in  all  probability,  decide  his  future  life.  His 
eves,  therefore,  were  fixed  in  an  agonized  gaze  upon  the  door 
tnrough  which  the  king  would  pass. 

Louis  XIII.  appeared,  walking  in  front;  he  was  in  hunting 
costume  covered  with  dust,  wearing  large  boots,  and  had  a 
whip  in  his  hand.  At  the  first  glance,  D'Artagnan  perceived 
that  the  king  was  in  a  bad  humor. 

This  disposition,  visible  as  it  was  in  his  Majesty,  did  not 
prevent  the  courtiers  from  ranging  themselves  in  view  of  him 
as  he  passed.  In  royal  ante-chambers,  it  is  better  to  be  looked 
upon  with  an  angry  eye  than  not  to  be  looked  upon  at  alL  The 
thr«e  musketeers,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  step 
forward;  IVArtagnau,  on  the  contrary,  remained  concealed 
behind  tliem ;  but  although  the  king  knew  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis  |>ersonally,  he  passed  in  front  of  them  without  speak- 
ing or  looking — indeed,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before. 
As  for  M,  de  Tr^ville,  when  the  king's  eyes  fell  for  an  instant 
upon  him,  he  bore  his  glance  with  such  equanimity  that  it  was 
the  king  who  looked  away;  after  which  his  Majesty,  grum- 
bling^  entered  his  apartment. 

**  Matters  go  but  badly,"  said  Athos,  smiling ;  "  and  we  shall 
not  be  made  knights  of  the  order  this  time." 

**  Wait  here  ten  minutes,"  said  M.  de  Tr^ville ;  "  and  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  you  do  not  see  me  come  out,  re- 
turn to  my  hdtel,  for  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  wait  for  me 
longer," 

The  four  young  men  waited  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour^  twenty  minutes ;  and,  seeing  that  M.  de  T^viUe  did  not 
rHurn,  went  awaj  very  uneasy  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

M,  de  Tr^ville  entered  the  king's  closet  boldly,  and  found 
his  Mj^esty  in  a  very  ill  humor,  seated  in  an  armchair,  beat- 
ing his  boot  with  the  handle  <yt  his  whip.  This,  however,  did 
not  preve-nt  his  asking,  with  the  greatest  ooolness,  after  his 
M;j^tv's  health. 

**  Ka^,  sir,  —  Ixiul  *    I  am  boredx"* 

This  wass  in  fcfcots  t)>e  worst  niaUiiy  of  Iahus  XIII.,  who 
wvvald  s<>wieiitt>es  t-ak^  \M>e  of  his  iNHiHiers  tx>  a  window,  and 
s^v,  ^^  Mr.  S.>sMHi-<ssv\  let  us  be  biNreii  t\\^:ethet.'' 

^  What  X  \\vut  M4V}est>  is  Kmc^I  !  Haw  \\h^  not  enjoyed  the 

-  f\*H?  hunting,  i^ie^i^  Mt  J    r|ys«^  wij   «iO«l,  e\'ei:ything 
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degenerates ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  game  leaves 
no  scent,  or  the  dogs  that  have  no  noses.  We  started  a  stag 
of  ten  branches ;  we  chased  him  for  six  hours,  and  when  he 
was  near  being  taken,  —  when  St.  Simon  was  already  putting 
his  horn  to  his  mouth  to  sound  the  mort,  —  crack,  all  the  pack 
takes  the  wrong  scent,  and  sets  off  after  a  yearling.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  up  hunting,  as  I  have  given  up  hawking. 
Ah  !  I  am  an  unfortunate  king.  Monsieur  de  Tr^ville  !  I  had 
but  one  gerfalcon,  and  he  died  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Indeed,  sire,  I  comprehend  your  vexation  perfectly ;  it  is 
a  misfortune,  but  I  think  you  have  still  a  good  number  of 
falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  tiercels." 

"  And  not  a  man  to  instruct  them.  Falconers  are  dying  out ; 
I  know  no  one  but  myself  who  is  acquainted  with  the  noble 
art  of  venery.  After  me  it  will  be  all  over,  and  people  will 
hunt  with  traps,  snares,  and  deadfalls.  If  I  had  only  the 
time  to  form  pupils !  but  there  is  the  cardinal  always  at  hand, 
who  does  not  leave  me  a  moment's  repose ;  who  talks  to  me 
perpetually  about  Spain,  about  Austria,  about  England !  Ah ! 
a  propos  of  the  cardinal.  Monsieur  de  Treville,  I  am  vexed 
with  you." 

This  was  what  M.  de  Tr6ville  was  waiting  for.  He  knew 
the  king  of  old,  and  he  knew  that  all  these  complaints  were 
but  a  preface,  —  a  kind  of  excitation  to  encourage  himself,  — 
and  that  he  had  now  come  to  his  point  at  last. 

"  And  in  what  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease 
your  Majesty  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Tr6ville,  feigning  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment. 

"  Is  it  thus  you  perform  your  office,  sir  ?  "  continued  the 
king,  without  directly  replying  to  De  Tr^ville's  question ;  "  is 
it  for  this  I  named  you  captain  of  my  musketeers,  that  they 
should  assassinate  a  man,  disturb  a  whole  quarter,  and  en- 
deavor to  set  fire  to  Paris,  without  your  saying  a  word  ?  But 
yet,"  continued  the  king,  "  without  doubt,  I  am  too  hasty  in 
accusing  you ;  without  doubt  the  rioters  are  in  prison,  and  you 
come  to  tell  me  justice  is  done." 

"  Sire,"  replied  M.  de  Treville,  calmly,  "  on  the  contrary  I 
come  to  demand  it  of  you." 

"  And  against  whom,  pray  ?  "  cried  the  king. 

"  Against  calumniators,"  said  M.  de  Treville. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  something  new,"  replied  the  king.  "  Will  you, 
tell  me  that  your  three  damned  musketeers,  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis,  and  your  cadet  from  B^arn,  have  not  fallen,  like 
so  many  furies,  upon  poor  Bernajouz,  and  have  not  maltreated 
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him  in  such  a  fashion  that  probably  by  this  time  he  is  at  the 
point  of  death  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  they  did  not  lay  siege 
to  the  hStel  of  the  Due  de  la  Tr^mouille,  and  that  they  did  not 
endeavor  to  burn  it  ?  —  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
a  great  misfortune  in  time  of  war,  seeing  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  nest  of  Huguenots ;  but  which  is,  in  time  of  peace,  a  sorry 
'example.     Tell  me,  now,  can  you  deny  all  this  ?  " 

*•  And  who  has  told  you  this  fine  story,  sire  ?  "  asked  De 
Tr^ville,  quietly. 

"  Who  has  told  me  this  fine  story,  sir  ?  Who  should  it  be 
but  he  who  watches  while  I  sleep,  who  labors  while  I  amuse 
myself,  who  directs  everything  at  home  and  abroad  —  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  France  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  must  be  speaking  of  God  without  doubt," 
said  M.  de  Tr^ville ;  "  for  I  know  no  one  but  God  who  can  be 
so  far  above  your  Majesty." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  speak  of  the  prop  of  the  state  —  of  my  only  ser- 
vant —  of  my  only  friend  —  of  the  cardinal." 

"His  Eminence  is  not  his  Holiness,  sire." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  it  is  the  Pope  alone  who  is  infallible,  and  that  this 
infallibility  does  not  extend  to  the  cardinals." 

"  You  mean  that  he  deceives  me  —  you  mean  that  he  be- 
trays me  ?  You  accuse  him,  then  ?  Come,  speak,  confess 
frankly  that  you  accuse  him  ! " 

"  No,  sire ;  but  I  say  that  he  himself  is  deceived ;  I  say  that 
he  is  ill  informed;  I  say  that  he  has  hastily  accused  your 
Majesty's  musketeers,  towards  whom  he  is  unjust,  and  that  he 
has  not  obtained  his  information  from  good  sources." 

"  The  accusation  comes  from  M.  de  la  Tremouille  —  from 
the  duke  himself.     What  do  you  answer  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  might  answer,  sire,  that  he  is  too  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  to  be  a  very  impartial  witness  ;  but  far  from  that, 
sire,  I  know  the  duke  to  be  a  loyal  gentleman,  and  I  refer  the 
matter  to  him,  — but  upon  one  condition,  sire." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"It  is  that  your  Majesty  will  make  him  come  here,  will 
][uestion  him  yourself,  face  to  face,  without  witnesses,  and 
that  I  shall  see  your  Majesty  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  seen 
the  duke." 

"  What  then  I  and  you  will  be  bound,"  cried  the  king,  "by 
what  M.  de  la  Tremouille  shall  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"You  will  abide  by  his  judgment  ?  " 
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«  Doubtless  —  I  will.'' 

"  And  you  will  submit  to  the  reparation  he  may  require  ?  " 

**  Certainly." 

*'La  Chesnaye,"  cried  the  king,  "  La  Chesnaye ! " 

Louis  XIII.'s  confidential  valet,  who  never  left  the  door, 
entered  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

"  La  Chesnaye,"  said  the  king,  "  let  some  one  go  instantly 
and  find  M.  de  la  Tr6mouille ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  this 
evening." 

"  Your  Majesty  gives  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  see 
any  one  after  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille  until  you  see  me  ?  " 

"Nobody  —  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  sire  ?  " 

**  To-morrow,  sir." 

"  At  what  o'clock  may  it  please  your  Majesty  ?  " 

"  At  whatsoever  time  you  like." 

"But  I  should  be  afraid  of  awakening  your  Majesty,  if  1 
came  too  early." 

"  Awaken  me !  Do  you  think  I  ever  sleep  ?  I  no  longer 
sleep,  sir.  I  sometimes  dream,  that's  all.  Come,  then,  as 
early  as  you  like  —  at  seven  o'clock;  but  beware,  if  your 
musketeers  are  guilty.*' 

"If  my  musketeers  are  guilty,  sire,  the  guilty  shall  be 
placed  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  you  can  dispose  of  them 
at  your  good  pleasure.  Does  your  Majesty  require  anything 
further  ?     Speak,  I  am  ready  to  obey." 

"No,  sir,  no.     To-morrow,  then,  sir, —  to-morrow." 

"  Till  then,  God  preserve  your  Majesty." 

However  poorly  the  king  might  sleep,  M.  de  Tr^ville  slept 
still  worse;  he  had  ordered  his  three  musketeers  and  their 
companion  to  be  with  him  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning. 
He  took  them  with  him,  without  assuring  them  or  promising 
them  anything,  and  without  concealing  from  them  that  their 
favor,  and  even  his  own,  depended  upon  a  single  throw  of  the 
dice. 

When  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs,  he 
desired  them  to  wait.  If  the  king  was  still  irritated 
against  them,  they  should  depart  without  being  seen;  if 
the  king  consented  to  see  them,  they  would  only  have  to 
l>e  called. 

On  arriving  at  the  king's  private  ante-chamber,  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville  found  La  Chesnaye,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  find  M.  de  la  Tremouille  on  the  \n-  ceding  evening 
at  his  hdtel,  that  he  liad  come  in  too  late  to  present  himself  at 
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the  Louvre,  that  he  had  only  just  appeared,  and  that  h«  was 
then  with  the  king. 

This  circumstance  pleased  M.  de  Tr^ville  much,  as  he  thus 
became  certain  that  no  inimical  suggestion  could  insinuate 
itself  between  M.  de  la  Tr^mouille's  deposition  and  himself. 

In  fact,  ten  minutes  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  the 
door  of  the  king's  closet  opened,  and  M.  de  Treville  saw  M.  de 
la  Tr^mouille  come  out ;  the  duke  came  straight  up  to  him  and 
said : 

"  M.  de  Treville,  his  Majesty  has  just  sent  for  me  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  took  place  yesterday 
at  my  hdtel.  I  have  told  him  the  truth,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  fault  lay  with  my  people,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  offer 
you  my  excuses  for  them.  Since  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  you,  I  beg  you  to  receive  them,  and  to  consider  me 
always  as  one  of  your  friends." 

"  Duke,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  "  I  was  so  confident  of  your 
loyalty  that  I  did  not  wish  any  but  you  to  defend  me  before 
his  Majesty.  I  find  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  think  that  there  is  still  one  man  in  France  of 
whom  one  may  say,  without  being  mistaken,  what  I  have  said 
of  you." 

"  That's  well  said,"  said  the  king,  who  had  heard  all  these 
compliments  through  the  open  door;  "only  tell  him,  Treville, 
since  he  wishes  to  be  considered  as  your  friend,  that  I  also 
wish  to  be  one  of  his,  but  he  neglects  me ;  that  it  is  nearly 
three  years  since  I  have  seen  him,  and  that  I  never  do  see  him 
unless  I  send  for  him.  Tell  him  all  this  for  me,  for  these  are 
things  which  a  king  cannot  say  himself." 

"  Thanks,  sire,  thanks,"  said  M.  de  laTr6mouille ;  "  but  your 
Majesty  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  those  —  I  do  not  speak 
of  M.  de  Treville  —  that  it  is  not  those  whom  your  Majesty 
sees  at  all  hours  of  the  day  who  are  the  most  devoted  to  you." 

"  Ah  I  you  heard  what  I  said  ?  so  much  the  better,  duke,  so 
much  the  better,"  said  the  king,  advancing  to  the  door.  "Ah ! 
that's  you,  Treville.  Where  are  your  musketeers  ?  I  told 
you  the  day  before  yesterday  to  bring  them  with  you  —  why 
have  you  not  done  so  ?  " 

"They  are  below,  sire,  and  with  your  permission  La 
Chesnaye  will  tell  them  to  come  up." 

"  Yea,  yes,  let  them  come  up  immediately ;  it  is  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  and  at  nine  I  expect  a  visit.  Go,  duke,  and  return,  I 
beg  of  yoii.     Come  in,  TrJ^ville  " 

The  duke  bowed  and  retired.     At  the  moment  he  opened 
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the  door  the  three  musketeers  and  D'Artagnan,  led  by  La 
Chesnaye,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

"Come  in,  my  braves/'  said  the  king,  "come  in;  I  have  a 
scolding  for  you/' 

The  musketeers  advanced,  bowing,  D'Artagnan  following 
closely  behind  them. 

"How  the  devil!"  continued  the  king,  "seven  of  his 
Eminence's  guards  disabled  by  you  four  in  two  days  !  That's 
too  many,  gentlemen,  too  many !  If  you  go  on  so,  his  Eminence 
will  be  obliged  to  renew  his  company  in  three  weeks,  and  I  to 
enforce  the  edicts  to  their  fullest  extent.  One,  now  and  then, 
I  don't  say  much  about ;  but  seven  in  two  days,  1  repeat,  it  is 
too  many,  it  is  far  too  many  ! " 

"  Therefore,  sire,  your  Majesty  sees  that  they  are  come  quite 
contrite  and  repentant  to  offer  you  their  excuses." 

"  Quite  contrite  and  repentant !  Hera ! "  said  the  king,  "  I 
place  no  confidence  in  their  hypocritical  faces ;  in  particular, 
there  is  one  yonder  with  a  Gascon  face.     Come  here,  sir." 

D'Artagnan,  who  understood  that  it  was  to  him  this  com- 
pliment was  addressed,  approached,  assuming  a  most  despond- 
ent air. 

"  Why,  you  told  me  he  was  a  young  man  ?  This  is  a  boy, 
Tr^ville,  a  mere  boy !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  he 
who  bestowed  that  severe  thrust  upon  Jussac  ?  " 

"  And  those  two  equally  fine  thrusts  upon  Bernajoux." 

"  Truly ! " 

"Without  reckoning,"  said  Athos,  "that  if  he  had  not 
rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  Cahusac,  I  should  not  now 
have  the  honor  of  making  my  very  humble  reverence  to  your 
Majesty." 

"  Why  this  Bearnais  is  a  very  devil !  Ventre-saint-gris  I 
Monsieur  de  Tr^ville,  as  the  king  my  father  would  have  said. 
But  at  this  sort  of  work,  many  doublets  must  be  slashed  and 
many  swords  broken.  But  Gascons  are  always  poor,  are  they 
not  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  must  say  that  they  have  not  yet  discovered  any 
gold  mines  in  their  mountains ;  though  the  Lord  owes  them 
this  miracle  in  recompense  for  the  manner  in  which  they  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  king,  your  father." 

"  Which  means,  that  the  Gascons  made  a  king  of  me  my- 
self, seeing  that  I  am  my  father's  son,  does  it  not,  Tr^ville  ? 
Well,  in  good  faith,  I  don't  say  nay  to  it.  La  Chesnaye,  go 
and  see  if,  by  rummaging  all  my  pockets,  you  can  find  forty 
pistoles ;  and  if  you  find  them  bring  them  to  me.    And  now, 
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let  ns  see,  young  man,  with  your  hand  upon  your  oonsdenoe, 
how  did  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  " 

IVArtaenan  related  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  day  in 
all  its  details  :  how,  not  having  been  able  to  sleep  for  the  joy 
he  felt  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  Majesty,  be  had  gone 
to  his  three  friends  three  hours  before  the  hour  of  audience ; 
how  they  had  gone  together  to  the  fives-court,  and  how,  when 
he  had  manifested  fear  of  receiving  a  ball  in  the  face,  he  had 
been  jeered  at  by  Bernajoux,  who  had  nearly  p»aid  for  his  jeer 
with  his  life,  and  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  with  the  loss  of  his  hdteL 

"  This  is  all  very  well,*'  murmured  the  king ;  "  yes,  this  is 
just  the  account  the  di^e  gave  me  of  the  affair.  Poor  car- 
dinal !  seven  men  in  two  days,  and  those  of  his  very  best !  but 
that's  quite  enough,  gentlemen ;  please  to  understand,  that's 
enough ;  you  have  taken  your  revenge  for  the  Rue  Ferou,  and 
even  exceeded  it;  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"  If  your  Majesty  is,"  said  Treville,  "  we  are." 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  added  the  king,  taking  a  handful  of  gold 
from  La  Chesnaye,  and  putting  it  into  the  hand  of  I^Artagnan. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction." 

At  this  period,  the  ideas  of  pride  which  are  in  fashion  in 
our  days  did  not  prevaiL  A  gentleman  received  money  di- 
rectly from  the  king's  hand  and  was  not  in  the  least  humili- 
ated. D'Artagnan  put  his  forty  pistoles  into  his  pocket 
without  any  scruple ;  on  the  contrary  he  thanked  his  Majesty 
most  heartily. 

"  There,"  said  the  king,  looking  at  a  clock,  "  there,  now,  as 
it  is  half-past  eight,  you  may  retire ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  I 
expect  some  one  at  nine.  Thanks  for  your  devotion,  gentle- 
men.    I  may  continue  to  rely  upon  it,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  the  four  companions  with  one  voice,  "  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  your  Majesty's 
service ! " 

"Well,  well,  but  keep  whole;  that  will  be  better,  and  you 
will  be  more  useful  to  me.  Treville,"  added  the  king,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  the  others  were  retiring,  "  as  you  have  no  room  in 
your  musketeers,  and  as  we  have  besides  decided  that  a  no- 
vitiate is  necessary  before  entering  that  corps,  place  thi8 
young  man  in  the  com|>any  of  guanls  conuuanded  by  your 
brother-in-law,  M.  des  hssarts.  Ah !  Zounds !  I  enjoy  in  ad- 
vance the  face  the  cardinal  will  makt> ;  he  will  be  furious!  but 
I  don't  care ;  I  am  doing  what  is  ri^^ht" 

And  the  king  waved  his  Imnil  to  rrtKnlle,  who  left  him  and 
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rejoined  the  musketeers,  whom  he  found  sharing  the  forty 
pistoles  with  D'Artagnan. 

And  the  cardinal,  as  his  Majesty  had  said,  was  really  furious, 
so  furious  that  for  a  whole  week  he  absented  himself  from  the 
king's  card-table,  which  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  being 
as  complacent  to  him  as  possible,  or  whenever  he  met  him 
from  asking  in  the  kindest  tone : 

"  Well,  Cardinal,  how  fares  it  with  that  poor  Jussac,  and 
that  poor  Bernajoux  of  yours  ?" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   musketeers'    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

When  D'Artagnan  had  left  the  Louvre,  and  consulted  his 
friends  upon  the  use  he  had  best  make  of  his  share  of  the 
forty  pistoles,  he  was  advised  by  Athos  to  order  a  good  repast 
at  the  Pomrae-de-Pin,  by  Porthos  to  engage  a  lackey,  and  by 
i\.ramis  to  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  mistress. 

The  repast  was  carried  into  effect  that  very  day,  and  the 
lickey  waited  at  table.  The  repast  had  been  ordered  by  Athos, 
and  the  lackey  furnished  by  Porthos.  This  fellow  was  a  Picard, 
^'^hom  the  vain  musketeer  had  picked  up,  that  very  day  and 
for  this  occasion,  on  the  bridge  De  la  Tournelle,  while  he  was 
spitting  in  the  water  to  make  rings. 

Porthos  pretended  that  this  occupation  was  a  proof  of  a  re- 
flective and  contemplative  organization,  and  he  had  brought 
him  away  without  any  other  recommendation.  The  noble 
carriage  of  that  gentleman,  for  whom  he  believed  himself  to 
lie  engaged,  had  seduced  Planchet  —  that  was  the  name  of 
the  Picard ;  he  felt  a  sligTit  disappointment,  however,  when  he 
saw  that  the  place  was  already  taken  by  a  compeer  named 
Mousqueton,  and  when  Porthos  signified  to  him  that  the  state 
(if  his  household,  though  great,  would  not  support  two  ser- 
vants, and  that  he  must  enter  into  the  service  of  D'Artagnan. 
^Nevertheless,  when  he  waited  at  the  dinner  given  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  saw  him  take  out  a  handful  of  gold  to  pay  for  it,  he 
believed  his  fortune  made,  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  having  thrown  him  into  the  service  of  such  a  Croesus  ;  he 
preserved  this  opinion  even  after  the  feast,  with  the  remnants 
of  which  he  made  up  for  his  long  abstinences.  But  when  in 
the  evening  he  made  his  master's  bed,  Planchet's  chimaeras 
faded  away.    The  bed  was  the  only  one  in  the  apartment. 
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which  consisted  of  an  ante-chamber  and  a  bedroom.  Planchet 
slept  in  the  ante-chamber  upon  a  coverlet  taken  from  D'Artag- 
nan's  bed  and  which  D'Artagnan  from  that  time  made  shift 
to  do  without. 

Athos,  on  his  part,  had  a  valet  whom  he  had  trained  in  his 
service  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  and  who  was  named  Gri- 
maud.  He  was  very  taciturn,  this  worthy  signor.  Be  it 
understood  we  are  speaking  of  Athos.  During  the  five  or  six 
years  that  he  had  lived  in  perfect  intimacy  with  his  compan- 
ions, Porthos  and  Aramis,  they  could  remember  having  often 
seen  him  smile,  but  had  never  heard  him  laugh.  His  words 
were  brief  and  expressive,  conveying  all  that  was  meant,  and 
no  more;  no  embellishments,  no  embroidery,  no  arabesques. 
His  conversation  was  matter  of  fact  without  any  ornamenta- 
tion. 

Although  Athos  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  and  possessed 
of  great  physical  and  mental  beauty,  no  one  knew  that  he  had 
ever  had  a  mistress.  He  never  spoke  of  women.  He  certainly 
did  not  prevent  others  from  speaking  of  them  before  him, 
although  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  kind  of  conversation 
to  which  he  contributed  only  bitter  jests  and  misanthropic 
opinions  was  perfectly  disagreeable  to  him.  His  reserve,  his 
roughness,  and  his  silence  made  almost  an  old  man  of  him; 
he  had  then,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  his  habits,  accus- 
tomed Grimaud  to  obey  him  upon  a  simple  gesture,  or  at  the 
mere  movement  of  his  lips.  He  never  spoke  to  him  but  upon 
the  most  extraordinary  occasions. 

Sometimes  Grimaud,  who  feared  his  master  as  he  would 
death,  though  entertaining  for  him  a  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, and  a  great  veneration  for  his  talents,  believed  he  un- 
derstood perfectly  what  he  wanted,  flew  to  execute  the  order 
received,  and  did  precisely  the  contrary.  Athos  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  without  flying  into  a  passion,  gave  Grimaud 
a  good  thrashing.    On  these  days  he  did  speak. 

Porthos's  character,  as  we  have  seen,  was  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  Athos :  he  not  only  talked  much,  but  he  talked  loudly ; 
little  caring,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  whether  any- 
body listened  to  him  or  not ;  he  talked  for  the  pleasure  of 
talking,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  talk ;  he  dis- 
cussed all  subjects  except  the  sciencos,  alleging  as  an  excuse  for 
this  the  inveterate  hatred  he  had  borne  to  the  learned  from  his 
childhood.  He  had  not  so  noble  an  air  as  Athos,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  inferiority  in  this  rcHpect  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of   their  intimacy,  often  rendered  him  unjust 
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towards  that  gentleman,  whom  he  endeavored  to  eclipse  hy 
his  splendid  dress.  But  with  his  simple  musketeer's  uniform 
and  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which  he  threw  back  his  heaii 
and  advanced  his  foot,  Athos  instantly  took  the  place  which 
was  his  due,  and  consigned  the  ostentatious  Porthos  to  the 
second  rank.  Porthos  consoled  himself  by  filling  the  ante- 
chamber of  M.  de  Tr^ville  and  the  guard-room  of  the  Louvre 
with  the  accounts  of  his  love  affairs,  while  Athos  never  spoke 
of  his,  and  at  the  present  moment,  after  having  passed  from 
the  magistracy  to  the  nobility,  from  the  lawyer's  dame  to  the 
baroness,  there  was  question  of  nothing  less  for  Porthos  than 
a  foreign  princess,  who  was  enormously  fond  of  him. 

An  old  proverb  says,  "  Like  master,  like  man."  Let  us  pass 
then  from  the  valet  of  Athos  to  the  valet  of  Porthos,  from 
Grimaud  to  Mousqueton. 

Mousqueton  was  a  Norman,  whose  pacific  name  of  Boniface 
his  master  had  changed  into  the  infinitely  more  sonorous  one 
of  Mousqueton.  He  had  entered  Porthos's  service  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  only  be  clothed  and  lodged,  but  in  a 
handsome  manner ;  he  claimed  but  two  hours  a  day  for  him- 
self, to  consecrate  to  an  employment  which  would  provide  for 
his  other  wants.  Porthos  agreed  to  the  bargain ;  this  arrange- 
ment suited  him  wonderfully  well.  He  had  doublets  for 
Mousqueton  cut  out  of  his  old  clothes  and  cast-off  cloaks,  and 
thanks  to  a  very  intelligent  tailor,  who  made  his  clothes  look 
as  good  as  new  by  turning  them,  and  whose  wife  was  suspected 
of  wishing  to  make  Porthos  come  down  from  his  aristocratic 
habits,  Mousqueton  made  a  very  good  figure  when  attending 
on  his  master. 

As  for  Aramis,  whose  character  we  believe  we  have  suf- 
ficiently explained,  a  character,  moreover,  which,  like  that  of 
his  companions,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  in  its  development, 
his  lackey  was  called  Bazin.  Thanks  to  the  hopes  which  his 
master  entertained  of  some  day  entering  into  orders,  he  was 
always  clothed  in  black,  as  became  the  servant  of  a  church- 
man. He  was  a  Berrichon  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
of  age,  mild,  peaceable,  sleek,  employing  the  leisure  his  master 
left  him  in  the  perusal  of  pious  works,  providing  for  the  two, 
to  be  sure,  a  frugal  but  excellent  dinner.  In  addition,  he  was 
dumb,  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  unimpeachable  fidelity. 

And  now  that  we  are  acquainted,  superficially  at  least,  with 
the  masters  and  the  valets,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  dwellings 
occupied  by  each  of  them. 

Athos   dwelt  in  the  Rue  Ferou,  within  two  steps  of  the 
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Luxembourg;  his  apartments  consisted  of  two  small  cham- 
bers, very  nicely  fitted  up,  in  a  furnished  house,  the  hostess  of 
which,  still  young,  and  still  really  handsome,  cast  tender 
glances  at  him  to  no  purpose.  Some  fragments  of  great  splen- 
dor in  the  past  appeared  here  and  there  upon  the  walls  of 
this  modest  lodging;  a  sword,  for  example,  richly  damascened, 
which  belonged  by  its  make  to  the  times  of  Francis  I.,  the  hilt 
of  which  alone,  iucrusted  with  precious  stones,  might  be  woi-th 
two  hundred  pistoles,  and  which,  nevertheless,  in  his  moments 
of  greatest  distress,  Athos  had  never  pledged  nor  offered  for 
sale.  This  sword  had  long  been  an  object  of  ambition  to 
Porthos.  Porthos  would  have  given  ten  years  of  his  life  to 
possess  this  sword. 

One  day,  when  he  had  an  appointment  with  a  duchess,  he 
even  endeavored  to  borrow  it  of  Athos.  Athos,  without  say- 
ing anything,  emptied  his  pockets,  got  together  all  his  jewels, 
purses,  shoulder-knots,  and  gold  chains,  and  offered  them  all  to 
Porthos ;  but  the  sword,  he  said,  was  sealed  to  its  place,  and 
should  never  quit  it,  until  its  master  should  himself  quit  his 
lodgings.  In  addition  to  the  sword  there  was  a  portrait  re- 
presenting a  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  dressed  with 
the  greatest  elegance,  and  wearing  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Grhost,  and  this  portrait  had  with  Athos  a  certain  family  like- 
ness, which  indicated  that  this  great  noble,  a  knight  of  the 
king's  orders,  was  his  ancestor. 

Besides  these  things  a  casket  of  magnificent .  goldsmith's 
work,  having  the  same  arms  as  the  sword  and  the  portrait, 
formed  a  centre  ornament  to  the  mantel-piece,  which  assorted 
badly  with  the  rest  of  the  garnishings.  Athos  always  carried 
the  key  of  this  coffer  about  him,  but  he  one  day  opened  it  be- 
fore Porthos,  and  Porthos  was  convinced  that  this  coffer  con- 
tained nothing  but  letters  and  papera  —  love  letters  and  family 
papers,  no  doubt. 

Porthos  lived  in  apartments,  large  in  size,  and  of  a  very 
sumptuous  appearance,  in  the  Rue  du  Vieux-Colombier. 
Every  time  he  passed  with  a  friend  before  his  windows,  at 
one  of  which  Mousqueton  was  sure  to  be  standing  in  full 
livery,  Porthos  raisea  his  head  and  his  hand,  and  said,  "  That 
is  my  abode  I  ^^  But  he  was  never  to  be  found  at  home,  he 
never  invited  anybody  to  go  up  with  him,  and  no  one  could 
form  an  idea  of  what  tliis  Humptuous  semblance  contained  in 
the  shape  of  real  riclu^H. 

As  for  Aramis,  lie  dwnlt  in  a  little  lodging  composed  of  a 
boudoir,  an  eating-room,  and  a  bedroom,  whioli  room,  situated. 
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as  the  others  were,  on  the  ground  floor,  looked  out  upon  a 
little,  fresh,  green  garden,  shady  and  impenetrable  to  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors. 

With  regard  to  D'Artagnan,  we  know  how  he  was  lodged, 
and  we  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  his  lackey.  Mas- 
ter Planchet. 

lyArtagnan,  who  was  by  nature  very  inquisitive,  as  people 
generally  are  who  possess  the  genius  of  intrigue,  did  all 
he  could  to  make  out  who  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  really 
were ;  for  under  these  noms  de  guerre  each  of  these  young 
men  concealed  his  family  name.  Athos  in  particular,  who 
a  league  away  looked  like  a  noble.  He  addressed  himself 
therefore  to  Porthos,  to  gain  information  respecting  Athos 
and  Aramis;  and  to  Aramis,  in  order  to  learn  something  of 
Porthos. 

Unfortunately  Porthos  knew  nothing  of  the  life  of  his  silent 
companion  but  what  was  known  to  every  one.  It  was  said  he 
had  had  great  misfortunes  in  his  love  affairs,  and  that  a  terri- 
ble deception  had  forever  poisoned  the  life  of  this  gentleman. 
What  could  this  deception  be  ?  Nobody  knew  anything 
about  it. 

As  to  Porthos,  except  his  real  name,  which  no  one  but  M.  de 
Treville  knew,  as  he  likewise  knew  those  of  his  two  comrades, 
his  life  was  veiy  easily  fathomed,  Vain  and  indiscreet,  you 
could  see  through  him  like  glass.  The  only  thing  which  could 
have  misled  the  investigator  would  have  been  for  him  to 
believe  all  the  good  he  said  of  himself. 

With  respect  to  Aramis,  though  he  had  the  air  of  having 
nothing  secret  about  him,  he  was  a  young  fellow  made  up  of 
mysteries,  making  curt  replies  to  questions  put  to  him  about 
others,  and  eluding  those  which  concerned  himself.  One  day, 
lyArtagnan,  having  for  a  long  time  asked  him  about  Porthos, 
and  having  learned  from  him  the  report  which  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  intrigue  of  the  musketeer  with  a  princess,  wished 
to  gain  a  little  insight  into  the  amorous  adventures  of  his  in- 
terlocutor. 

*'  And  you,  my  dear  companion,''  said  he,  "  you  who  speak  of 
the  baronesses,  countesses,  and  princesses  of  others  ?  " 

"  Egad !  I  spoke  because  Porthos  talks  of  them  himself, 
because  he  cried  out  all  these  fine  things  before  me.  But,  be 
assured,  my  dear  Monsieur  d'Ai-tagnan,  that  if  I  had  obtained 
them  from  any  other  source,  or  if  they  had  been  confided  to 
me,  tiiere  would  have  been  no  confessor  more  discreet  than  I." 

"Oh!  I  don't  doubt    that,"  replied  D'Artagnanj  "but    it 
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geems  to  me  that  you  are  tolerably  familiar  with  coats  of 
arms,  a  certain  embroidered  handkerchief,  for  instance,  to 
which  I  owe  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance  ?  " 

This  time  Aramis  did  not  get  angry,  but  assumed  the  most 
modest  air,  and  replied  in  a  friendly  tone : 

'^  My  dear  friend,  do  not  forget  that  I  wish  to  belong  to  the 
church,  and  that  I  avoid  all  mundane  opportunities.  The 
handkerchief  you  saw  had  not  been  given  to  me,  but  it  had 
been  forgotten,  and  left  at  my  house  by  one  of  my  friends.  I 
was  obliged  to  pick  it  up,  in  order  not  to  compromise  both 
him  and  the  lady  he  loves.  As  for  myself,  I  neither  have  nor 
do  I  desire  to  have  a  mistress,  following,  in  that  respect,  the 
very  judicious  example  of  Athos,  who  has  none,  any  more 
than  I  have." 

"  But,  what  the  devil !  you  are  not  an  abbe,  you  are  a  mus- 
keteer ! " 

"  A  musketeer  for  a  time,  my  friend,  as  the  cardinal  says,  a 
musketeer  against  my  will,  but  a  churchman  at  heart,  believe 
me.  Athos  and  Porthos  dragged  me  into  this  to  give  me 
occupation.  I  had,  at  the  moment  of  being  ordained,  a  little 
difficulty  with  —  but  that  would  hardly  interest  you,  and  I  am 
taking  up  your  valuable  time." 

"  Oh !  not  at  all ;  it  interests  me  Very  much,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "  and  at  this  moment  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  my  breviary  to  say,"  answered  Aramis ; 
"then  some  verses  to  compose,  which  Madame  d'Aiguillon 
begged  of  me.  Then  I  must  go  to  Rue  St.  Honore,  in  order  to 
purchase  some  rouge  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse ;  so  you  see, 
my  dear  friend,  that  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  I  am." 

And  Aramis  held  out  his  hand  in  a  cordial  manner  to  his 
young  companion,  and  took  leave  of  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  he  took,  D'Artagnan  was 
unable  to  learn  any  more  concerning  his  three  new  friends. 
He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  believe  in  the  present 
all  that  was  said  of  their  past,  hoping  for  more  certain  and 
extended  revelations  in  the  future.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
looked  upon  Athos  as  an  Achilles,  Porthos  as  an  Ajax,  and 
Aramis  as  a  Joseph. 

Moreover,  the  life  of  the  four  young  men  was  joyous  enough. 
Athos  played,  and  always  with  bad  luck.  Nevertheless,  he 
never  borrowed  a  sou  of  his  companions,  although  his  purse 
was  ever  at  their  service ;  and  when  he  had  played  upon 
credit,  he  always  awakened  his  crsditt  r  by  six  o'clock  tbQ 
next  morning,  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  preceding  evening. 
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Porthos  had  spells  of  gambling ;  on  those  days  if  he  won  he 
w^as  insolent  and  ostentatious ;  if  he  lost^  he  disappeared  com- 
pletely for  several  days,  after  which  he  reappeared  with  a  pale 
face  and  long  countenance,  but  with  money  in  his  purse. 

Aramis  never  played.  He  was  the  worst  musketeer 
and  the  most  unconvivial  companion  imaginable.  He  had 
always  something  or  other  to  do.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of 
dinner,  when  every  one,  under  the  attraction  of  wine  and  in 
the  warmth  of  conversation,  believed  they  had  two  or  three 
hours  longer  to  enjoy  themselves  at  table,  Aramis  looked  at 
his  watch,  arose  with  a  bland  smile,  and  took  leave  of  the 
company,  to  go,  as  he  said,  to  consult  a  casuist,  with  whom 
he  had  an  appointment.  At  other  times  he  would  return 
home  to  write  a  treatise,  and  requested  his  friends  not  to  dis» 
turb  him. 

At  this  Athos  would  smile,  with  his  charming,  melancholy 
smile,  so  becoming  to  his  noble  countenance,  and  Porthos 
would  drink,  swearing  that  Aramis  would  never  be  anything 
but  a  village  curate. 

Planchet,  D'Artagnan's  valet,  supported  his  good  foiiTune 
nobly ;  he  received  thirty  sous  per  day,  and  during  one  whole 
month  he  returned  home  gay  as  a  lark,  and  affable  towards  his 
master.  When  the  wind  of  adversity  began  to  blow  upon  the 
household  of  Rue  des  Possoyeurs,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
forty  pistoles  of  King  Louis  XIII.  were  consumed,  or  nearly 
so,  he  began  a  series  of  complaints  which  Athos  thought 
nauseous,  Porthos  unseemly,  and  Aramis  ridiculous.  Athos 
advised  D'Artagnan  to  dismiss  the  fellow,  Porthos  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  should  give  him  a  good  thrashing  first,  and 
Aramis  contended  that  a  master  should  never  hear  anything 
but  the  compliments  paid  him. 

"  This  is  all  very  easy  for  you  to  say,"  replied  D^ Artagnan ; 
"  for  you  Athos,  who  live  like  a  dumb  man  with  Grimaud,  for- 
bidding him  to  speak,  and  consequently  never  exchanging  angry 
words  with  him ;  for  you,  Porthos,  who  keep  up  such  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  are  a  god  for  your  valet  Mousqueton ;  and  for 
you,  Aramis,  who,  always  abstracted  by  your  theological  studies, 
inspire  your  servant  Bazin,  a  mild,  religious  man,  with  a  pro- 
found respect;  but  for  me,  who  am  without  standing  and 
without  resources,  —  for  me,  who  am  neither  a  musketeer,  nor 
even  a  guard,  what  am  I  to  do  to  inspire  either  affection, 
terror,  or  respect  in  Planchet  ?  " 

"The  thing  is  serous,"  answered  the  three  friends;  "it  is  a 
family  affair ;  valets  are  like  wives ;  they  must  be  placed  at 
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once  upon  the  footing  in  which  you  wish  them  to   remain. 
Keflect  upon  it/' 

D'Ai*tagnan  did  reflect,  and  resolved  to  thrash  Planchet 
provisionally,  which  was  executed  with  the  conscientiousness 
that  D'Artagnan  put  in  everything;  then,  after  having  well 
beaten  him,  he  forbade  him  to  leave  his  service  without  his 
permission.  "For,"  added  he,  "the  future  cannot  fail  to 
mend ;  I  inevitably  look  for  better  times.  Your  fortune  is 
therefore  made  if  you  remain  with  me,  and  I  am  too  good  a 
master  to  allow  you  to  miss  such  a  chance  by  granting  you  the 
dismissal  you  require.'^ 

This  manner- of  acting  created  much  respect  for  D'Artagnan's 
policy  among  the  musketeers.  Planchet  was  equally  seized 
with  admiration,  and  said  no  more  about  going  away. 

The  life  of  the  four  young  men  had  become  common  to  each 
and  all.  D'Artagnan,  who  had  no  settled  habits  of  his  own, 
since  he  had  just  dropped  from  his  province  into  the  midst  of 
a  world  quite  new  to  him,  assumed  immediately  the  habits  of 
his  friends. 

They  rose  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter,  about  six  in 
summer,  and  went  to  get  the  countersign  and  see  how  things 
were  at  M.  de  Treville's.  D'Artagnan,  although  he  was  not  a 
musketeer,  performed  the  duty  of  one  with  touching  punctual- 
ity :  he  was  always  mounting  guard,  because  he  always  kept 
that  one  of  his  friends  company  who  mounted  his.  He  was 
well  known  at  the  hotel  of  the  musketeers,  where  every  one 
considered  him  a  good  comrade;  M.  de  Tr^ville,  who  had 
appreciated  his  worth  at  the  first  glance,  and  who  bore  him  a 
real  affection,  never  ceased  recommending  him  to  the  king. 

On  their  side,  the  three  musketeers  were  much  attached  to 
their  young  comrade.  The  friendship  which  united  these  four 
men,  and  the  need  they  felt  for  meeting  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  whether  for  duels,  business,  or  pleasure,  caused  them  to 
be  continually  numing  after  one  another  like  shadows,  and  you 
constantly  met  th(j  inseparables  looking  one  for  the  other,  from 
the  Luxembourg  to  the  Place  Saint-8ulpice,  or  from  the  Rue 
du  Vieux-Coloml)ier  to  the  Luxembourg. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  promises  of  M.  de  Treville  were  ac- 
complishin<]f.  ( )ne  fine  morning  the  king  commanded  the  Chev- 
alier des  Essarts  to  admit  D'Artagnan  as  a  cadet  in  his 
company  of  guards.  IVArtagnan,  with  a  sigh,  donned  this  uni- 
form, which  he  would  have  exchanged  for  that  of  a  musketeer 
at  the  price  of  ten  years  of  his  existence.  But  M.  de  Treville 
promised  this  favor  after  u  novitiate  of  two  years,  a  novitiate 
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w^hich  might,  besides,  be  abridged  if  an  opportunity  should 
present  itself  for  D'Ai^tagnan  to  render  the  king  any  signal 
service,  or  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  brilliant  action. 
Upon  this  promise  D'Artagnan  withdrew,  and  the  next  day 
began  service. 

Then  it  became  the  turn  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  to 
mount  guard  with  D'Artagnan,  when  he  was  on  duty.  By  ad- 
mitting D'Artagnan,  the  company  of  the  Chevalier  des  Essarts 
thus  received  four  men  instead  of  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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Meanwhile,  the  forty  pistoles  of  King  Louis  XIII.,  like  all 
other  things  in  this  world,  after  having  had  a  beginning,  had 
had  an  end,  and  after  this  end  our  four  companions  began  to  be 
somewhat  embarrassed.  At  first  Athos  supported  the  associa- 
tion for  a  time  with  his  own  means.  Porthos  succeeded  him, 
and  thanks  to  one  of  those  disappearances  to  which  people  were 
acqustomed,  he  was  able  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  for  a 
fortnight  more ;  at  last  it  became  Aramis's  turn,  who  performed 
it  with  a  good  grace,  and  who  succeeded  in  procuring  a  few 
pistoles,  as  he  said,  by  selling  his  theological  books.         . 

Then  they,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to  M.  de  Treville,  who 
made  some  advances  on  their  pay ;  but  these  advances  could 
not  go  far  with  three  musketeers  who  were  already  much  in 
arrears,  and  a  guardsman  who  as  yet  had  no  pay  at  all. 

At  length,  when  they  found  they  were  likely  to  be  quite  in 
want,  they  got  togetlier,  by  a  final  effort,  eight  or  ten  pistoles, 
with  which  Porthos  went  to  the  gaming-table.  Unfortunately 
luck  ran  against  him ;  he  lost  all,  together  with  twenty-five 
pistoles  for  which  he  pledged  his  word. 

Then  the  embarrassment  became  distress ;  the  hungry 
friends,  followed  by  their  lackeys,  were  seen  haunting  the 
quays  and  guard-rooms,  picking  up  among  their  friends  abroad 
all  the  dinners  they  could  meet  with;  for,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Aramis,  it  was  prudent  to  sow  repasts  right  and  left 
in  prosperity  in  order  to  reap  a  few  in  time  of  need. 

Athos  was  invited  four  times,  and  each  time  took  his  friends 
and  their  lackeys  with  him;  Porthos  had  six  chances,  and 
made  his  friends  enjoy  them  also;  Aramis  had  eight.  He  was 
a  man,  as  must  have  been  already  perceived,  who  made  little 
noise,  and  did  a  &:reat  deal. 
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As  to  D'Artagnan,  who  as  yet  knew  nobody  in  the  capital, 
he  only  found  one  breakfast  of  chocolate  at  the  house  of  a  priest, 
his  fellow-countryman,  and  one  dinner  with  a  cornet  of  the 
guards.  He  took  his  army  to  the  priest's,  where  they  devoured 
as  much  provision  as  would  have  lasted  him  for  two  months, 
and  to  the  cornet's,  who  had  a  great  spread ;  but,  as  Planchet 
said,  "  People  eat  but  one  meal  at  a  time,  even  though  they  eat 
a  good  deal." 

D'Artagnan  thus  found  himself  rather  humiliated  in  having 
had  but  one*  meal  and  a  half  to  offer  his  companions,  for  the 
breakfast  at  the  priest's  could  only  be  counted  as  half  a  repast, 
in  return  for  the  feasts  which  Atlios,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  had 
procured  for  him.  .  He  fancied  himself  a  burden  to  the  society, 
forgetting  in  his  perfectly  youthful  good  faith  that  he  had  fed 
this  society  for  a  month,  and  he  set  his  preoccupied  mind 
actively  to  work.  He  reflected  that  this  coalition  of  four 
young,  brave,  enterprising,  and  active  men  ought  to  have  some 
other  object  than  swaggering  walks,  fencing  lessons,  and  prac- 
tical jokes,  more  or  less  witty. 

In  fact,  four  men,  such  as  they  were,  four  men  devoted  to 
one  another,  from  their  purses  to  their  lives,  four  men  always 
supporting  one  another,  never  yielding,  executing  singly  or 
together  the  resolutions  formed  in  common ;  four  arms  threat- 
ening the  four  points  of  the  compass,  or  turning  towards  a 
single  point,  must  inevitably,  either  subterraneously  or  in  open 
day,  by  mining  or  in  the  trench,  by  cumiing  or  by  force,  open 
for  themselves  a  way  towards  the  object  they  wished  to  attain, 
however  well  it  might  be  defended,  or  however  distant  it  might 
seem.  The  only  thing  that  astonished  D'Artagnan  was,  that 
his  friends  had  never  yet  thought  of  this. 

He  was  thinking  of  it  seriously,  and  was  racking  his  brain 
to  find  a  direction  for  this  single  force  increased  fourfold,  with 
which,  as  with  Archimedes'  lever,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
should  succeed  in  moving  the  world,  when  some  one  tapped 
gently  at  his  door.  D'Artagnan  awakened  Planchet  and  or- 
dered him  to  go  and  see  who  was  there. 

From  this  phrase  —  "  D'Artagnan  awakened  Planchet "  — 
the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  night,  or  that  the 
day  had  not  yet  come.  No,  it  had  just  struck  four.  Planchet, 
two  hours  before,  had  asked  his  master  for  some  dinner,  and 
had  been  answered  with  the  proverb,  "  He  who  sleeps,  dines." 
And  Planchet  dined  by  sleeping. 

A  man  was  introduced,  of  rather  simple  mien,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  tradesman. 
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Planchet,  by  way  of  dessert,  would  have  liked  to  hear  the 
sonversation,  but  the  bourgeois  declared  to  D'Artagnan  that 
what  he  had  to  say,  being  important  and  confidential,  he  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone  with  him. 

D'Artagnan  dismissed  Planchet,  and  requested  his  \'isitor  to 
be  seated. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  the  two  men 
looked  at  each  other,  as  if  to  make  a  preliminary  acquaintance, 
after  which  D'Artagnan  bowed  as  a  sign  that  he  was  listening. 

*'  I  have  heard  M.  d' Artagnan  spoken  of  as  a  very  brave 
young  man,"  said  the  bourgeois,  "  and  this  reputation,  which 
he  justly  enjoys,  has  determined  me  to  confide  a  secret  to  him." 

"Speak,  sir,  speak,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  instinctively 
scented  something  advantageous. 

The  boui*geois  made  a  fresh  pause  and  continued  : 

**  I  have  a  wife  who  is  seamstress  to  the  queen,  sir,  and  who 
is  not  deficient  in  either  good  conduct  or  beauty.  I  was  in- 
duced to  marry  her  about  three  years  ago,  although  she  had 
but  very  little  dowry,  because  M.  de  La  Porte,  the  queen's 
cloak-bearer,  is  her  godfather,  and  befriends  her  — " 

**  Well,  sir  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well ! "  resumed  the  bourgeois,  "  well !  sir,  my  wife  was 
carried  off  yesterday  morning,  as  she  was  coming  out  of  her 
workroom." 

*'  And  by  whom  was  your  wife  carried  off  ?  " 

*'  I  know  nothing  certain  about  the  matter,  sir,  but  I  suspect 
some  one." 

*'  And  who  is  the  person  you  suspect  ?  " 

*'  A  man  who  has  been  pursuing  her  for  a  long  time." 

"  The  devil ! " 

"  But  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,"  continued  the  citizen,  "  that 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  in  all  this  less  love  than  politics." 

**  Less  love  than  politics,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  with  a  very 
meditative  air ;  "  and  what  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

*^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  I  suspect — " 

"  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I  ask  you  absolutely  noth- 
ing. It  is  you  who  have  come  to  me.  It  is  you  who  have  told 
me  that  you  had  a  secret  to  confide  to  me.  Act  then  as  you 
think  proper ;  there  is  still  time  to  retreat." 

*'  No,  sir,  no ;  you  appear  to  be  an  honest  young  man,  and  I 
will  place  confidence  in  you.  I  believe,  then,  that  it  is  not  on 
account  of  any  intrigues  of  her  own  that  my  wife  has  been 
carried  off,  but  that  it  has  been  done  on  account  of  the  amours 
of  a  much  greater  lady  than  she  is." 
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"  Ah  I  ah !  can  it  be  on  account  of  the  amours  of  Madame 
de  Bois-Tracy  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan,  wishing  to  have  the  air,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  bourgeois,  of  being  up  in  court  affairs. 

"  Higher,  sir,  higher." 

"  Of  Madame  d'Aiguillon  ?  '^ 

«  Higher  still." 

"  Of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  ?  " 

"  Higher ;  much  higher ! " 

«  Of  the  —  ?  "     D' Artagnan  stopped. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  terrified  bourgeois,  in  a  tone  sc  low 
that  he  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  And  with  whom  ?  " 

"With  whom  can  it  be,  if  not  with  the  Duke  of ?" 

"The  Duke  of !" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  bourgeois,  giving  a  still  lower  intona- 
tion to  his  voice. 

"But  how  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"How  do  I  know  it?" 

"Yes,  how  do  you  know  it?  No  half-confidence,  or — you 
understand ! " 

"I  know  it  from  my  wife,  sir, — from  my  wife  herself." 

"And  she  knows  it — she  herself  — from  whom?" 

"  From  M.  de  La  Porte.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  she  was  the 
goddaughter  of  M.  de  La  Porte,  the  queen's  confidential  agent  ? 
Well,  M.  de  La  Porte  placed  her  near  her  Majest} ,  in  order  that 
our  poor  queen  might  at  least  have  some  one  in  whom  she  could 
place  confidence,  abandoned  as  she  is  by  the  king,  watched  as 
she  is  by  the  cardinal,  betrayed  as  she  is  by  everybody." 

"  Ah !  ah !     It  begins  to  grow  clear,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"Now  my  wife  came  home  four  days  ago,  sir  ;  one  of  her 
conditions  was  that  she  should  come  and  see  me  twice  a  week ; 
for,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  tell  you,  my  wife  loves  me  dearly; 
my  wife,  then,  came  and  confided  to  me  that  the  queen,  at  this 
very  moment,  entertained  great  fears." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"Yes.  The  cardinal,  as  it  appears,  pursues  her  and  perse- 
cutes her  more  than  ever.  He  cannot  pardon  her  the  story  of 
the  saraband.     You  know  the  story  of  the  saraband  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  know  it  I  "  replied  D^ Artagnan,  who  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  who  wished  to  appear  to  know  everything  that 
was  going  on. 

"  So  that  it  is  now  no  longer  hatred,  but  vengeance." 

"  Indeed  I " 

"And  the  queen  believes  — " 
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*'  Well,  what  does  the  queen  believe  ?  " 

*^  She  believes  that  some  one  has  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  her  name." 

"  In  the  queen's  name  ? '' 

"  Yes,  to  make  him  come  to  Paris ;  and  when  once  in  Paris, 
to  draw  him  into  some  snare/' 

"  The  devil  I  But  your  wife,  sir,  what  has  she  to  do  with 
all  this  ? '' 

"  Her  devotion  to  the  queen  is  known,  and  they  wish  either 
to  remove  her  from  her  mistress,  or  to  intimidate  her,  in  order 
to  obtain  her  Majesty's  secrets,  or  to  seduce  her  and  make  use 
of  her  as  a  spy." 

"  That  is  all  very  probable,"  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  but  the  man 
who  has  carried  her  off  —  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  believe  I  know  him." 

"  His  name  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  that;  what  I  do  know  is  that  he  is  a 
creature  of  the  cardinal's,  his  ready  tool." 

"  But  you  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  wife  pointed  him  out  to  me  one  day." 

"Has  he  anything  remarkable  about  him,  by  which  he 
may  be  recognized  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  certainly ;  he  is  a  noble  of  lofty  carriage,  black  hair, 
swarthy  complexion,  piercing  eye,  white  teeth,  and  a  scai  on 
his  temple." 

"  A  scar  on  his  temple,"  cried  D' Artagnan  ;  "  and  also 
white  teeth,  a  piercing  eye,  dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and 
haughty  carriage ;  why,  that's  my  man  of  Meung." 

*'  He  is  your  man,  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  No,  I  am 
mistaken ;  it  simplifies  the  matter  greatly,  on  the  contrary  ; 
if  your  man  is  mine,  with  one  blow  I  shall  obtain  two  revenges, 
that's  all ;  but  where  is  this  man  to  be  met  with  ?  " 

"I  cannot  inform  you." 

"  Have  you  no  information  respecting  his  dwelling  ?  " 

"  None ;  one  day,  as  I  was  conveying  my  wife  back  to  the 
Louvre,  he  was  coming  out  as  she  was  going  in,  and  she 
showed  him  to  me." 

"  The  devil !  the  devil !  "  murmured  D' Artagnan  ;  "  all  this' 
is  vag^e  enough ;  from  whom  did  you  learn  the  abduction  of 
jrour  wife  ?  " 

"  From  M.  de  La  Porte." 

**  Did  he  give  you  any  of  the  particulars  ? '' 

•*  He  knew  none  himself." 
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"  And  you  have  learned  none  from  any  other  quarter  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  have  received  —  " 

«  What  ?  " 

"  I  fear  I  am  committing  a  great  imprudence/' 

"  You  still  keep  harping  upon  that ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve to  you  that  this  time  it  is  too  late  to  retreat." 

"  I  do  not  retreat,  s'death !  '^  cried  the  bourgeois,  swearing  to 
keep  his  courage  up.     "  Besides,  by  the  word  of  Bonacieux  —  " 

"  Your  name  is  Bonacieux  ?  "  interrupted  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name." 

"  You  said,  then,  by  the  word  of  Bonacieux !  Pardon  me 
for  interrupting  you,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  that  name  is 
familiar  to  me." 

"  Very  possibly,  sir.     I  am  your  landlord." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  D' Artagnan,  half  rising  and  bowing ;  "  you 
are  my  landlord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes.  And  as  it  is  three  months  since  you  came, 
and,  engaged  as  you  must  be  in  your  important  occupations, 
you  have  forgotten  to  pay  me  my  rent ;  as,  I  say,  I  have  not 
tormented  you  a  single  instant,  I  thought  you  would  ap- 
preciate my  delicacy." 

"  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  my  dear  Bonacieux  ?  "  replied 
D'Artagnan;  "believe  me,  I  am  wholly  grateful  for  such  conduct, 
and  if,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  —  " 

"  I  believe  you,  sir,  I  believe  you ;  and  as  I  was  about  to 
say,  by  the  word  of  Bonacieux  I  have  confidence  in  you." 

"  Finish,  then,  that  which  you  were  about  to  say." 

The  bourgeois  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  presented 
it  to  D'Artagnan. 

"  A  letter  ?  "  said  the  young  man. 

"  Which  I  received  this  morning." 

D'Artagnan  opened  it,  and,  as  the  daylight  ^as  fading,  he 
drew  near  to  the  window  to  read  it.  The  bourgeois  followed 
him. 

" '  Do  not  seek  for  your  wife,'  "  read  D' Artagnan ;  " '  she 
will  be  restored  to  you  when  she  is  no  longer  needed.  If 
you  make  a  single  step  to  find  her,  you  are  lost.'  That's 
pretty  positive,"  continued  D'Artagnan ;  "  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  a  threat." 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  threat  terrifies  me.  I  am  not  a  swordsman 
at  all,  sir ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  I  have  no  greater  regard  for 
the  Bastille  than  you.     If  it  were  nothing  but  a  sword-thrust — '^ 

"I  have  counted  upon  you  on  this  occasion,  sir." 
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"You  have?" 

"  Seeing  you  constantly  surrounded  by  musketeers  of  a  very 
proud  appearance,  and  knowing  that  theso  musketeers  be- 
longed to  M.  de  Treville,  and  were  consequently  enemies  of 
the  cardinal,  I  thought  that  you  and  your  friends,  while  ren- 
dering justice  to  our  poor  queen,  would  not  be  displeased  at 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  Eminence  an  ill-turn.'' 

"Without  doubt." 

"And  then  I  thought  that  owing  me  three  months'  rent, 
which  I  have  said  nothing  about  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  already  given  me  that  reason,  and  I 
find  it  excellent." 

"And,  besides,  considering  that  as  long  as  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  remain  in  my  house,  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  about 
your  future  rent — " 

"Very  good!" 

"And,  adding  to  this,  if  necessary,  that  I  mean  to  offer  you 
fifty  pistoles,  if,  against  all  probability,  you  should  be  short  at 
the  present  moment." 

"  AdmiralDle  I  but  you  are  rich,  then,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bona- 
cieux  ?  " 

"I  am  comfortably  off,  sir,  that's  all;  I  have  scraped  to- 
gether something  like  an  income  of  two  or  three  thousand 
crowns  in  the  haberdashery  business,  and  especially  by  invest- 
ing some  capital  in  the  last  voyage  of  the  celebrated  navigator, 
Jean  Mocquet ;  so  that  you  understand,  sir.  But  — "  cried  the 
bourgeois. 

"What?"  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

"  Whom  do  I  see  yonder  ?  " 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  street,  in  front  of  your  window,  on  the  sill  of  that 
door :  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak." 

"  It  is  he ! "  cried  D'Artagnan  and  the  bourgeois,  each  at  the 
same  time  having  recognized  his  man. 

"Ah!  this  time,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  leaping  towards  his 
sword,  "  this  time  he  shall  not  escape  me ! " 

Drawing  his  sword  from  the  sheath,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment. 

On  the  staircase  he  met  Athos  and  Porthos,  who  were  com- 
ing to  see  him.  They  separated,  and  D'Artagnan  rushed  be- 
tween them  like  an  arrow. 

"Where  the  devil  are  you  going?"  cried  the  two  musketeers 
in  a  breath. 

"The  man  of  Meung!  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  and  disappeared. 
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D'Artagnan  had  more  than  once  related  to  his  friends  his 
adventure  with  the  unknown,  as  well  as  the  apparition  of  the 
beautiful  foreigner,  to  whom  this  man  had  confided  some  im- 
portant letter. 

The  opinion  of  Athos  was  that  D'Artagnan  had  lost  his 
letter  in  the  affray.  A  gentleman,  in  his  opinion  (and,  accord- 
ing to  lyArtagnan's  portrait  of  him,  the  unknown  must  be  a 
gentleman),  a  gentleman  would  be  incapable  of  the  baseness  of 
stealing  a  letter. 

Porthos  had  seen  nothing  in  all  this  but  a  tryst,  given  by  a 
lady  to  a  cavalier,  or  by  a  cavalier  to  a  lady,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  D'Artagnan  and  his  yellow  horse. 

Aramis  said  that  as  these  sorts  of  affairs  were  mysterious,  it 
was  better  not  to  attempt  to  unravel  them. 

They  understood  then,  from  the  few  words  which  escaped 
from  D' Artagnan,  what  affair  was  in  hand,  and  as  they  thought 
that  after  having  overtaken  his  man  or  lost  sight  of  him, 
D'Artagnan  would  return  to  his  rooms  again,  they  kept  on  their 
way. 

When  they  entered  D'Artagnan's  chamber,  it  was  empty ; 
the  landlord,  dreading  the  consequences  of  the  meeting  which 
was,  doubtless,  about  to  take  place  between  the  young  man 
and  the  unknown,  had,  consistently  with  the  character  he  had 
given  himself,  judged  it  most  prudent  to  decamp. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

d'artagnan's  character  unfolds. 

As  Athos  and  Porthos  had  foreseen,  at  the  expiration  of 
half  an  hour  D'Artagnan  returned.  He  had  this  time  again 
missed  his  man,  who  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment. 
D'Artagnan  had  nin,  sword  in  hand,  through  all  the  neighbor- 
ing streets,  but  had  found  nobody  resembling  him  whom  he 
was  looking  for ;  then  at  last  he  came  back  to  the  point  where 
he  should  perhaps  have  started,  which  was  to  knock  at  the 
door  against  which  the  unknown  was  leaning;  but  he  had 
knocked  uselessly  ten  or  twelve  times  running,  for  no  one 
answered,  and  some  of  the  neighbors,  who  had  put  their  noses 
out  of  their  windows,  or  were  brought  to  their  doors  by  the 
noise,  had  assured  him  that  the  house,  all  the  openings  of 
which  were  in  fact  tightly  closed,  had  been  for  six  months 
completely  uninhabited. 
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While  D'Artagnan  was  running  through  the  streets  and 
knocking  at  doors,  Aramis  had  joined  his  companions,  so  that 
on  returning  home  D'Artagnan  found  the  reunion  complete. 

"Well!"  cried  the  three  musketeers  all  together,  on  seeing 
lyArtagnan  enter  with  his  brow  covered  with  perspiration 
and  his  face  clouded  with  anger. 

"  Well ! ''  cried  he,  throwing  his  sword  upon  the  bed ;  "  this 
man  must  be  the  de\'il  in  person  —  he  has  disappeared  like  a 
phantom,  like  a  shade,  like  a  spectre." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  apparitions  ?  "  asked  Athos  of  Porthos. 

"  I  never  believe  in  anything  I  have  not  seen,  and  as  I  never 
have  seen  an  apparition,  I  don't  believe  in  them." 

**  The  Bible,"  said  Aramis,  "  makes  our  belief  in  them  a  law ; 
the  shade  of  Samuel  appeared  to  Saul,  and  it  is  an  article  of 
faith  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  doubt  thrown 
upon,  Porthos." 

"At  all  events,  man  or  devil,  body  or  shadow,  illusion 
or  reality,  this  man  is  bom  for  my  damnation,  for  his  flight 
has  caused  us  to  miss  a  glorious  affair,  gentlemen,  an  affair  by 
which  there  were  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  perhaps  more,  to  be 
gained." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  cried  Porthos  and  Aramis  in  a  breath. 

As  to  Athos,  faithful  to  his  system  of  silence,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  interrogating  D'Artagnan  by  a  look. 

"  Planchet,"  said  D' Artagnan,  to  his  domestic,  who  just  then 
insinuated  his  head  through  the  half-open  door  in  order  to 
catch  some  fragments  of  the  conversation,  "  go  down  to  my 
landlord,  M.  Bonacieux,  and  tell  him  to  send  me  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  Beaugency  wine ;  I  prefer  that." 

"  Ah !  ah  !  what,  you  have  full  credit  with  your  landlord, 
then  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Yes,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  "  from  this  very  day ;  and  mind  I 
if  his  wine  is  bad,  we  will  send  to  him  for  better." 

"  We  must  use  and  not  abuse,"  said  Aramis  sententiously. 

"  I  always  said  that  D' Artagnan  had  the  longest  head  of  the 
four,"  said  Athos,  who,  after  having  uttered  this  opinion,  to 
which  D' Artagnan  replied  with  a  bow,  immediately  resumed 
his  habitual  silence. 

"  But  come,  tell  us  what  is  this  about  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "  confide  it  to  us,  my  dear  friend,  un- 
less the  honor  of  some  lady  be  concerned  in  this  confidence ; 
in  that  case  you  would  do  better  to  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"Be  calm,"  replied  D' Artagnan;  "the  honor  of  no  one  shall 
have  to  complain  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you." 
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He  then  told  his  friends,  word  for  word,  all  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  landlord,  and  how  the  man  who  haul  car- 
ried off  the  wife  of  his  worthy  landlord  was  the  same  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  difference  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Jolly 
Miller. 

"Your  affair  is  not  a  bad  one,"  said  Athos,  after  having 
tasted  the  wine  like  a  connoisseur,  and  indicated  by  a  nod  of 
his  head  that  he  thought  it  good,  "and  fifty  or  sixty  pistoles 
may  be  got  out  of  this  good  man.  Now,  the  only  thing  left  is 
to  ascertain  whether  these  fifty  or  sixty  pistoles  are  worth  the 
risk  of  four  heads." 

"But  please  to  observe,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "that  there  is 
a  woman  in  the  affair,  a  woman  carried  off,  a  woman  who  is 
doubtless  threatened,  tortured  perhaps,  and  all  because  she 
is  faithful  to  her  mistress." 

'  "Beware,  D'Artagnan,  beware,"  said  Aramis;  "you  grow  a 
little  too  warm,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  fate  of  Madame  Bona- 
cieux.  Woman  was  created  for  our  destruction,  and  from  her 
came  all  our  miseries." 

At  this  saying  of  Aramis  the  brow  of  Athos  became  clouded, 
and  he  bit  his  lips. 

"  It  is  not  Madame  Bonacieux  about  whom  I  am  anxious," 
cried  D'Artagnan,  "but  the  queen,  whom  the  king  abandons, 
whom  the  cardinal  persecutes,  and  who  sees  the  heads  of  all 
her  friends  fall  one  after  the  other." 

"Why  does  she  love  what  we  hate  most  in  the  world,  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English?" 

"Spain  is  her  country,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "and  it  is  very 
natural  that  she  should  love  the  Spanish,  who  are  children  of 
the  same  soil  as  lierself.  As  to  the  second  reproach,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  she  does  not  love  the  English,  but  an 
Englishman." 

"  Well,  bv  my  faith  I "  said  Athos,  "  we  must  confess  that 
this  Englishman  was  worthy  of  being  loved.  I  never  saw  a 
man  with  a  nobh^r  air  than  liis." 

"Without  taking  into  consideration  that  he  dresses  as  no- 
body else  can,"  Haid  rorihos.  "I  was  at  the  Louvre  the 
day  lie  scattered  hiH  jMnu'ls ;  and,  zounds  I  I  picked  up  two 
that  I  sold  for  ten  piHtolnH  each.    Do  you  know  him,  Aramis  ?" 

"  As  well  as  yoti  do,  KiMithnucn ;  for  I  was  among  those  who 
seized  him  in  the  ganlon  at  Aniions,  into  which  M.  Putange, 
the  queen's  equerry,  Ititroduoed  inc.  I  was  at  the  seminary 
at  the  time,  and  thn  advinitiird^  appeared  to  me  to  be  cruel  for 
the  king." 
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"  Whicli  would  not  prevent  me,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  if  I 
knew  where  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  lead  him  to  the  queen,  were  it  only  to  make  the 
cardinal  angry;  for  our  real,  our  only,  our  eternal  enemy^ 
gentlemen,  is  the  cardinal,  and  if  we  could  find  means  to  play 
him  a  cruel  trick,  I  confess  that  I  would  voluntarily  risk  my 
head  in  doing  it." 

"  And  did  the  mercer,"  rejoined  Athos, "  tell  you,  D'Artagnan, 
that  the  queen  thought  that  Buckingham  had  been  brought 
over,  by  a  forged  letter  ?  " 

"  She  is  afraid  so." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  then,"  said  Aramis. 

«  What  for  ?  "  demanded  Porthos. 

"  Go  on.     I  am  trying  to  recall  some  circumstances." 

"  And  now  I  am  convinced,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  that  this 
abduction  of  the  queen's  seamstress  is  connected  with  the 
events  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  perhaps  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Paris." 

"  The  Gascon  is  full  of  ideas,"  said  Porthos,  with  admiration. 

"  I  like  to  hear  him  talk,"  said  Athos ;  "  his  dialect  amuses  me.*' 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Aramis,  "  listen  to  this." 

**  Listen  to  Aramis,"  said  his  three  friends. 

*^  Yesterday  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  learned  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy whom  I  sometimes  consult  about  my  studies." 

Athos  smiled. 

"He  resides  in  a  quiet  quarter,"  continued  Aramis;  "his 
tastes  and  his  profession  require  it.  Now,  at  the  moment  that 
I  left  his  house  —  " 

Here  Aramis  stopped. 

"  Well,"  cried  his  auditors ;  "  at  the  moment  you  left  his 
house  ?  " 

Aramis  appeared  to  make  a  strong  inward  effort,  like  a  man 
who,  in  the  midst  of  telling  a  lie,  finds  himself  stopped  by 
some  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  but  the  eyes  of  his  three  companions 
were  fixed  upon  him,  their  ears  were  wide  open,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  retreat. 

"  This  doctor  has  a  niece,"  continued  Aramis. 

"  A  niece !  has  he  ?  "  interrupted  Porthos. 

"  A  very  respectable  lady,"  said  Aramis. 

The  three  friends  began  to  laugh. 

"  Ah  I  if  you  laugh,  or  doubt  what  I  say,"  replied  Aramis, 
*•  you  shall  know  nothing." 

"We  are  as  stanch  believers  as  Mahometans,  and  as  mute 
as  catafalques,"  said -Athos. 
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"  I  will  go  on,  then,"  resumed  Aramis.  "  This  niece  comes 
sometimes  to  see  her  uncle ;  and,  by  chance,  was  there  yester- 
day at  the  same  time  that  I  was,  and  I  could  do  no  less  than 
offer  to  conduct  her  to  her  carriage/' 

"  Oh !  oh !  Then  this  niece  of  the  doctor's  keeps  a  carriage, 
does  she  ? "  interrupted  Porthos,  one  of  whose  faults  was  a 
great  looseness  of  speech;  "a  very  nice  acquaintance,  my 
friend ! " 

"Porthos,"  replied  Aramis,  "I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe  to  you,  more  than  once,  that  you  are  very  indis- 
creet ;  and  that  this  injures  you  with  women." 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  cried  D'Artagnan,who  began  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  result  of  the  adventure, "  the  thing  is  serious ; 
endeavor,  then,  not  to  joke,  if  possible.  Go  on,  Aramis,  go 
on." 

"  All  at  once,  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  the  manner  of  a  gen- 
tleman—  come!  the  same  style  as  yours,  D'Artagnan." 

"  The  same,  perhaps,"  said  he. 

"  Possibly,"  continued  Aramis  —  "  came  towards  me  accom- 
panied by  five  or  six  men,  who  followed  at  about  ten  paces  be- 
hind him;  and,  in  the  politest  tone,  *Duke,'  said  he  to  me, 
'and  you,  madame,'  continued  he,  addressing  the  lady,  who 
had  hold  of  my  arm  —  " 

«  The  doctor's  niece  ?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Porthos,"  said  Athos ;  "  you  are  insup- 
portable." 

" '  Be  so  kind  as  to  get  into  this  carriage ;  and  that  without 
offering  the  slightest  resistance,  or  making  the  least  noise/  " 

"  He  took  you  for  Buckingham ! "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"I  believe  so,"  replied  Aramis. 

"But  the  lady  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  He  took  her  for  the  queen ! "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Aramis. 

"  The  Gascon  is  the  devil !  "  cried  Athos ;  "  nothing  escapes 
him." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Porthos,  "  Aramis  is  of  the  same  height 
and  something  of  the  form  of  the  handsome  duke;  but  it 
nevertheless  appears  to  me  that  the  uniform  of  a  musket- 
eer —  " 

"  I  wore  a  very  large  cloak,"  said  Aramis. 

"  In  the  month  of  fluly ;  the  devil !  "  said  Porthos.  "  Is  the 
doctor  afraid  you  should  be  recognized  ?  " 

"I  can  understand  tint  the  spy  may  have  been  deceived  by 
your  figure ;  but  your  face  —  " 
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*'  I  had  a  very  large  hat  on,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Oh !  good  lord  ! "  cried  Porthos,  "  how  many  precautions  in 
Dider  to  study  theology ! " 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "do  not  let  us 
lose  our  time  in  jesting ;  let  us  separate,  and  let  us  seek  the 
mercer's  wife ;  that  is  the  key  of  the  intrigue." 

"  A  woman  of  such  inferior  condition !  do  you  believe  it, 
D'Artagnan  ?  "  said  Porthos,  protruding  his  lip  contemptuously. 

"  She  is  goddaughter  to  La  Porte,  the  confidential  valet  of 
the  queen.  Have  I  not  told  you  so,  gentlemen  ?  Besides,  it 
has  perhaps  been  a  scheme  of  her  Majesty's  to  have  sought, 
on  this  occasion,  for  such  lowly  support.  High  heads  can  be 
seen  from  a  distance ;  and  the  cardinal  is  far-sighted." 

"Well,"  said  Porthos,  "in  the  first  place  make  a  bargain 
with  the  mercer ;  and  a  good  bargain,  too." 

"That's  useless,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "for  I  believe  if  he  does 
not  pay  us,  we  shall  be  well  enough  paid  by  another  party." 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  noise  of  footsteps  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  the  door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  the  unfort- 
unate mercer  rushed  into  the  chamber  in  wluch  the  council 
was  being  held. 

"  Save  me !  gentlemen !  save  me ! "  cried  .he.  "  There  are 
four  men  come  to  arrest  me ;  save  me !  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
save  me ! " 

Porthos  and  Aramis  arose. 

"  One  moment,"  cried  D' Artagnan,  making  them  a  sign  to 
replace  their  half-drawn  swords ;  "  one  moment ;  on  this  occa- 
sion we  don't  need  courage ;  we  need  prudeiiCL^" 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Porthos,  "  we  will  not  leave  —  " 

"You  will  let  D' Artagnan  act  as  he  thinks  proper,"  said 
Athos ;  "  he  has,  I  repeat,  the  longest  head  of  us  all,  and  for  my 
part  I  declare  I  obey  him.    Do  as  you  think  best,  D' Artagnan." 

At  this  moment  the  four  guards  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
ante-chamber,  but  seeing  four  musketeers  standing  with  swords 
at  their  sides,  they  hesitated  to  advance  farther. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in ;  you  are  here  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  we  are  all  faithful  servants  of  the  king  and  the  car 
dinal." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  oppose  our  executing  the 
orders  we  have  received  ?  "  asked  the  one  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party. 

"  On  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  we  would  assist  you  if  it  were 
necessary." 

"  What  is  he  saying  V  "  grumbled  Porthos. 
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"  That  you  are  a  simpleton/'  said  Athos  5  "  hold  youi 
tongue." 

"  But  you  promised  me,"  said  the  poor  mercer,  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

"  We  can  save  you  only  by  being  free  ourselves,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone,  "  and  if  we  appear  in- 
clined to  defend  you,  they  will  arrest  us  with  you." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  nevertheless  —  " 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen  !  come  in  !  "  called  out  D'Artagnan ; 
'^  I  have  no  motive  for  defending  the  gentleman.  I  saw  him 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  he  can  tell  you  on  what  occasion ; 
he  came  to  demand  the  rent  of  my  lodging.  Is  not  that  true, 
M.  Bonacieux  ?    Answer." 

"  That's  the  very  truth,"  cried  the  mercer,  "  but  the  gentle- 
man does  not  tell  you  — " 

"  Silence  with  respect  to  me !  silence  with  respect  to  my 
friends !  silence  about  the  queen,  above  all,  or  you  will  ruin 
everybody  without  saving  yourself.  Now,  gentlemen,  come, 
take  away  this  man  ! " 

And  D'Artagnan  pushed  the  half-stupefied  mercer  among 
the  guards,  saying  to  him : 

"  You  are  a  shabby  old  fellow,  my  dear !  —  you  come  to 
demand  money  of  me  !  of  a  musketeer !  — to  prison  with  him ; 
gentlemen,  once  more,  take  him  to  prison,  and  keep  him 
under  key  as  long  as  possible  —  that  will  give  me  time  to  pay 
him." 

The  officers  were  full  of  thanks,  and  took  away  their  prey. 

At  the  moment  they  were  going  down,  D'Artagnan  laid  his 
hand  on  their  leader's  shoulder. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health,  and 
you  mine  ? "  said  D'Artagnan,  filling  two  glasses  with  the 
Beaugency  wine  which  he  had  obtained  through  the  liberality 
of  M.  Bonacieux. 

"  That  will  do  me  great  honor,"  said  the  chief  of  the  officers, 
"  and  I  accept  with  gratitude." 

"  Then  to  yours,  sir,  —  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Boisrenard." 

"  Monsieur  Boisrenard  I " 

"  To  yours,  my  good  sir,  —  in  your  turn,  what  is  your  name^ 
if  you  please  ?  " 

"  D'Artagnan." 

"  To  yours,  Monsieur  D'Artagnan." 

"And  above  all  others,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  as  if  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  "  to  that  of  the  king  and  the  caidinal  " 
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The  chief  of  the  officers  would  perhaps  have  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  D'Artagnan  if  the  wme  had  been  bad;  but  the 
wine  was  good,  and  he  was  convinced. 

"  Why,  what  devilish  villainy  have  you  done  there/'  said 
Porthos,  when  the  head  policeman  had  rejoined  his  compan- 
ions and  the  four  friends  were  left  alone.  "  Shame !  shame ! 
for  four  musketeers  to  allow  an  unfortunate  devil  who  cried 
out  for  help  to  be  arrested  in  their  midst.  And  a  gentleman 
to  hob-nob  with  a  bailiff !  " 

'^  Porthos,"  said  Aramis,  "  Athos  has  already  told  you  you 
are  a  simpleton,  and  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion.  D'Artagnan, 
you  are  a  great  man,  and  when  you  occupy  M.  de  Tr^ville's 
place,  I  will  come  and  ask  your  influence  to  secure  me  an 
abbey." 

"  Well  I  I  am  quite  lost !  "  said  Porthos  ;  "  do  you  approve 
of  what  D'Artagnan  has  just  done  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  indeed  I  do  !  "  said  Athos,  "  I  not  only  approve 
of  what  he  has  done,  but  I  congratulate  him  upon  it." 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  without  stopping 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  Porthos,  "  all  for  one,  one  for  all, 
that  is  our  motto,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  yet  —  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Hold  out  your  hand  and  swear  !  "  cried  Athos  and  Aramis 
at  the  same  time. 

Overcome  by  example,  grumbling  to  himself,  Porthos 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  the  four  friends  repeated  with  one 
voice  the  formula  dictated  by  D'Artagnan. 

"  All  for  one,  one  for  all." 

"  That's  well !  Now  let  every  one  retire  to  his  own  house," 
said  D'Artagnan,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  command  all 
his  life ;  "  and  attention !  for  from  this  moment  we  are  at 
war  with  the  cardinal." 

CHAPTER  X. 

A   SEVKKTBENTH-CENTURY   MOUSE-TRAP. 

The  invention  of  the  mouse-trap  does  not  date  from  our 
day ;  as  soon  as  society,  in  developing,  had  invented  any  kind 
of  police,  that  police,  in  its  turn,  invented  mouse-traps. 

As  perhaps  our  readers  are  not  familiar  with  the  slang  of 
the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  and  as,  in  all  the  fifteen  years  we  have 
been  writing,  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  apply  this  word  to  the 
thing,  let  us  explain  to  them  what  a  mouse-trap  is. 
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When  in  a  house,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  an  individual 
suspected  of  any  crime  is  arrested,  the  arrest  is  kept  secret ; 
four  or  five  men  are  placed  in  ambuscade  in  the  first  apart- 
ment, the  door  is  opened  to  all  who  knock,  it  is  closed  after 
them,  and  they  are  arrested ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  they  have  in  their  power  almost  all  the  frequenters 
of  the  establishment.     And  this  is  a  mouse-trap. 

The  apartment  of  Master  Bonacieux,  then,  became  a  mouse- 
trap, and  whoever  appeared  there  was  taken  and  examined  by 
the  cardinal's  people.  It  goes  without  saying  that  as  a  private 
passage  led  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  D'Artagnan  lodged, 
those  who  called  to  see  him  were  exempt  from  all  search. 

Besides,  nobody  came  there  but  the  three  musketeers  ;  they 
had  all  been  engaged  in  earnest  search  and  inquiries,  but  had 
discovered  nothing.  Athos  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  question 
M.  de  Tr^ville,  a  thing  which,  considering  the  habitual  reti- 
cence of  the  worthy  musketeer,  had  very  much  astonished  his 
captain.  But  M.  de  Treville  knew  nothing,  except  that  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  the  cardinal,  the  king,  and  the  queen,  the 
cardinal  looked  very  thoughtful,  the  king  uneasy,  and  the  red- 
ness of  the  queen's  eyes  denoted  that  she  had  been  deprived  of 
sleep,  or  had  been  weeping.  But  this  last  circumstance  was 
not  at  all  striking,  as  the  queen,  since  her  marriage,  had  slept 
badly  and  wept  much. 

M.  de  Treville  requested  Athos,  whatever  might  happen,  to 
be  observant  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  queen,  begging  him  to  convey  the  same  request  to  his  com- 
rades. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  did  not  stir  from  his  apartment.  He 
had  converted  his  chamber  into  an  observatory.  From  his 
windows  he  saw  all  who  came  and  were  caught ;  then,  having 
removed  some  of  the  tiles  of  his  floor  and  dug  into  the  planking, 
and  nothing  remaining  but  a  simple  ceiling  between  him  and 
the  room  beneath,  in  which  the  examinations  were  made,  he 
heard  all  that  passed  between  the  inquisitors  and  the  accused. 

The  examinations,  preceded  by  a  minute  search  of  the  per- 
sons arrested,  were  almost  all  conceived  in  this  manner : 

"Has  Madame  Jionacieux  given  anything  to  you  for  her 
husband,  or  any  other  person  ? 

"Has  Monsieur  Bonacieux  given  anything  to  you  for  his 
wife,  or  for  any  other  person  ? 

"  Has  either  the  one  or  the  other  confided  anything  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth  ?  " 

"  Tf  they  were  acquainted  with  anything,  they  would  not 
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question  people  in  this  manner/'  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 
"Now,  what  is  it  they  want  to  know?  Why,  whether  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  Paris,  and  whether  he  has  not  had, 
or  is  not  to  have,  some  interview  with  the  queen/' 

lyArtagnan  was  satisfied  with  this  idea,  which,  according  to 
all  he  had  heard,  was  not  wanting  in  probability. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  mouse-trap  continued  in  operation,  as 
likewise  did  D^Artagnan's  vigilance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  arrest  of  poor  Bona 
eieux,  as  Athos  had  just  left  D^Artagnan  to  go  to  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville's,  as  nine  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  as  Planchet,  who 
had  not  yet  made  the  bed,  was  beginning  his  task,  a 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  street-door ;  the  door  was  instantly 
opened  and  shut :  some  one  was  caught  in  the  mouse-trap. 

D'Artagnan  flew  to  his  peek-hole,  and  laid  himself  down  on 
the  floor  at  full  length  to  listen. 

Cries  were  soon  heard,  and  then  moans,  which  some  one  was 
endeavoring  to  stifle.     There  were  no  questionings. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself ;  "  it's  a  woman 
—  they  are  searching  her  —  she  resists  —  they  use  force  — 
the  scoundrels ! " 

In  spite  of  all  his  prudence,  D'Artagnan  had  as  much  as  he 
could  do  not  to  take  part  in  the  scene  that  was  going  on  below. 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  the  house,  gen- 
tlemen !  I  tell  you  I  am  Madame  Bonacieux !  I  tell  you  I 
belong  to  the  queen!"  cried  the  unfortunate  woman. 

"  Madame  Bonacieux  ! "  murmured  D'Artagnan ;  "  can  I 
have  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  found  what  everybody  is  looking 
for?" 

"  You  are  the  very  one  we  were  waiting  for,"  replied  the 
examiners. 

The  voice  became  more  and  more  indistinct ;  a  tumultuous 
movement  shook  the  wainscoting.  The  victim  was  resisting  as 
much  as  one  woman  can  resist  four  men. 

"  Pardon,  gentlemen,  par — "  murmured  the  voice,  which 
could  now  be  heard  only  in  inarticulate  sounds. 

"  They  are  gagging  her,  they  are  going  to  drag  her  away,*' 
cried  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  springing  from  the  floor.  "  My 
sword !     Good,  it  is  by  my  side.     Planchet ! " 

"  Sir." 

"  Run  and  get  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis.  One  of  the 
three  will  certainly  be  at  home,  perhaps  all  three  are.  Tell 
them  to  arm,  to  come  here,  and  be  quick  about  it !  Ah !  I 
remember,  Athos  is  at  M.  de  Tr6^dlle's." 
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^'  But  where  are  you  going,  sir,  where  are  you  going  ?  '^ 

"  I  am  going  down  by  the  window,  in  order  to  be  there  the 
sooner,"  cried  D'Artagnan.  "Do  you  put  back  the  tiles, 
sweep  the  floor,  go  out  at  the  door,  and  run  where  I  bid  you." 

"  Oh !  sir !  sir !  you  will  kill  yourself,"  cried  Planchet. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  fellow,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  window-ledge,  he  let  himself  fall  from 
the  first  story,  which  luckily  was  not  far,  without  even 
scratching   himself. 

He  then  went  straight  to  the  door  and  knocked,  murmuring: 

"  I  will  go  and  be  caught  in  the  mouse-trap  in  my  tvirn,  but 
woe  be  to  the  cats  that  shall  pounce  upon  such  a  mouse ! " 

The  knocker  had  scarcely  sounded  under  the  hand  of  the 
young  man  than  the  tumult  ceased,  steps  approached,  the 
doOr  was  opened,  and  D'Artagnan,  sword  in  hand,  rushed  into 
Master  Bonacieux's  apartment,  the  door  of  which,  doubtless, 
moved  by  a  spring,  closed  after  him  of  itself. 

Then  those  who  were  still  living  in  Bonacieux's  unfortunate 
house,  together  with  the  nearest  neighbors,  heard  loud  cries, 
stamping  of  feet,  clashing  of  swords,  and  much  breaking  of 
furniture.  Then,  a  moment  after,  those  who,  surprised  by  this 
tumult,  had  gone  to  their  windows  to  learn  the  cause  of  it 
could  see  the  door  open,  and  four  men,  clothed  in  black,  not 
come  out  of  it,  but  fly,  like  so  many  frightened  crows,  leaving 
on  the  ground,  and  on  the  corners  of  the  furniture,  feathers 
from  their  wings ;  that  is  to  say,  portions  of  their  clothes  and 
fragments  of  their  cloaks. 

D'Artagnan  was  conqueror,  without  much  trouble,  it  must 
be  confessed,  for  only  one  of  the  bailiffs  was  armed,  and  he 
defended  himself  only  for  form's  sake.  It  is  true  that  the 
three  others  had  endeavored  to  knock  the  young  man  down 
with  chairs,  stools,  and  crockery ;  but  two  or  three  scratches 
made  by  the  Gascon's  blade  terrified  them.  Ten  minutes  had 
sufficed  for  their  defeat,  and  D'Artagnan  remained  master  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  neighbors  who  had  opened  their  windows,  with  the 
indifference  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  those  times 
of  perpetual  riots  and  disturbances,  closed  them  again  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  four  men  in  black  fly  away ;  their  instinct 
telling  them  that,  for  the  moment,  all  was  over. 

Besides,  it  began  to  grow  late,  and  in  those  days,  as  at  the 
present,  people  went  to  bed  early  in  the  Luxembourg  quarter. 

On  being  left  alone  with  Madame  Bonacieux,  D'Artagnan 
turned  towards  her ;  the  poor  woman  had  fallen  back  upon  an 
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arm-chair  in  a  half-fainting  state.  I^Artagnan  examined  her 
with  a  rapid  glance. 

She  was  a  charming  woman,  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  slightly  tumed-up  nose, 
admirable  teeth,  and  a  pink  and  opal  complexion.  There, 
however,  the  signs  stopped  which  might  have  confounded  her 
with  a  lady  of  rank.  Her  hands  were  white,  but  pudgy ;  her 
feet  did  not  bespeak  the  woman  of  quality.  Fortunately, 
IKArtagnan  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  minding  these 
details. 

While  lyArtagnan  was  examining  Madame  Bonacieux,  and 
was,  as  we  have  said,  close  to  her,  he  saw  on  the  ground  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief  which  he  naturally  picked  up,  and  on 
the  comer  of  which  he  recognized  the  same  cipher  that  he  had 
seen  on  the  handkerchief  which  had  nearly  caused  him  and 
Aramis  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

From  that  time  D'Artagnan  had  been  cautious  with  respect 
to  handkerchiefs  having  arms  on  them,  and  he  therefore  with- 
out a  remark  placed  the  one  he  had  just  picked  up  in  Madame 
Bonacieux's  pocket. 

At  that  moment  Madame  Bonacieux  recovered  her  senses. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  around  her  with  terror,  saw  that 
the  apartment  was  empty,  and  that  she  was  alone  with  her 
liberator.  She  immediately  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a 
smile — Madame  Bonacieux  had  the  sweetest  smile  in  the 
world ! 

"  Ah !  sir ! "  said  she,  "  you  have  saved  me :  allow  me  to 
thank  you.'' 

"  Madame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  have  only  done  what  every 
gentleman  would  have  done  in  my  place  —  you  owe  me,  then, 
no  thanks." 

^*  Yes,  I  do,  sir !  yes,  I  do ;  and  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  that 
you  have  not  aided  an  ungrateful  person.  But  what  could 
these  men,  whom  I  at  first  took  for  robbers,  want  of  me,  and 
w\iy  is  M.  Bonacieux  not  here  ?  " 

"  Madame,  those  men  were  much  more  dangerous  than  any 
pDbbers  could  have  been,  for  they  are  the  agents  of  the  car- 
dinal ;  and  as  to  your  husband,  M.  Bonacieux,  he  is  not  here, 
because  he  was  yesterday  evening  taken  away  to  the  Bastille." 

"  My  husband  in  the  Bastille ! "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux. 
"  Oh !  my  God !  what  can  he  have  done  ?  Poor,  dear  man !  he 
is  innocence  itself ! " 

And  something  like  a  faint  smile  glided  over  the  still  terri- 
fied features  of  the  young  woman 
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"  What  has  he  done,  madarae  ? "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  1 
believe  that  his  only  crime  is  to  have  at  the  same  time  the 
good  fortune  and  the  misfortune  to  be  your  husband." 

"  But,  sir,  you  know  then  —  " 

"  I  know  that  you  have  been  carried  off,  madame." 

"  And  by  whom  ?  Do  you  know  ?  Oh !  if  you  know,  tell  me  1 " 

"  By  a  man  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  black 
hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  a  scar  on  his  left  temple/' 

"  That  is  he,  that  is  he  ;  but  his  name  ?  " 

"  Ah !  his  name  ?     I  do  not  know  that." 

"  And  did  my  husband  know  I  had  been  carried  off  ?  " 

"  He  was  informed  of  it  by  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
abductor  himself." 

"  And  does  he  suspect,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  some 
embarrassment,  "  the  cause  of  this  event  ?  " 

"  He  attributed  it,  I  believe,  to  a  political  cause." 

"  I  suspected  so  myself  at  first,  and  now  I  think  entirely  as 
he  does.  So  dear  M.  Bonacieux  has  not,  then,  for  an  instant 
suspected  me  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  madame  ;  he  was  too  proud  of  your  prudence, 
and  particularly  of  your  love." 

A  second  smile  stole  almost  imperceptibly  over  the  rosy  lips 
of  the  pretty  young  woman. 

"  But,"  continued  D' Artagnan,  "  how  did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  I  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  they  left  me  alone ; 
and  as  I  had  known  since  morning  what  to  think  of  my  abduc- 
tion, with  the  help  of  my  sheets  I  let  myseK  down  from  the 
window ;  then,  as  I  thought  my  husband  would  be  at  home,  I 
hastened  here." 

"  To  place  yourself  under  his  protection  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  poor,  dear  man  I  I  knew  very  well  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  defending  me ;  but,  as  he  could  be  otherwise  useful 
to  us,  I  wished  to  inform  him." 

«  Of  what  ?  " 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  my  secret ;  I,  therefore,  cannot  tell  you." 

"Besides,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "(pardon  me,  madame,  if, 
guard  as  I  am,  I  rc^mind  you  of  prudence)  —  besides,  I 
believe  we  are  not  here  in  a  very  proper  place  for  imparting 
confidences.  The  men  I  have  put  to  flight  will  return  rein- 
forced ;  if  they  find  uh  here,  we  are  lost.  I  have  sent,  to  be 
sure,  for  three  of  my  f ritiuds,  but  who  knows  whether  they  are 
at  home  ?  " 

*'Yes!  yes!  you  arn  right,"  cried  the  terrified  Madame 
Bonacieux ;  "  l«t  iim  fly  I  lut  uh  escape." 
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At  these  words  she  passed  her  arm  mider  that  of  D'Artag- 
nan,  and  pulled  him  forward  eagerly. 

"  But  whither  shall  we  fly  ?  —  where  escape  to  ?  " 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  get  away  from  this  house  —  then 
clear  of  it  we  shall  see.'' 

And  the  young  woman  and  the  young  man,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  shut  the  door  after  them,  descended  the  Rue  des  Fos- 
soyeurs  rapidly,  turned  into  the  Rue  des  Foss6s-Monsieur-le- 
Prince,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  came  to  the  Place-Saint-Sulpice. 

"  And  now  what  are  we  to  do,  and  where  do  you  wish  me  to. 
take  you  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  you,  I  confess,"  said 
Madame  Bonacieux;  "my  intention  was  to  inform  M.  de 
La  Porte,  by  means  of  my  husband,  in  order  that  M.  de  La  Poi-te 
might  tell  us  exactly  what  has  taken  place  at  the  Louvre  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  days,  and  whether  there  were  any 
danger  in  pr:senting  myself  there." 

"But  I,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "can  go  and  inform  M.  de 
La  Porte." 

"  No  doubt  you  could ;  only  there  is  one  drawback  in  it,  and 
this  is  that  M.  Bonacieux  is  known  at  the  Louvre,  and  would 
be  allowed  to  pass ;  whereas  you  are  not  known  there,  and  the 
gate  would  be  closed  against  you." 

"  Ah !  bah ! "  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  there  is  no  doubt  you  have 
at  some  wicket  of  the  Louvre  a  porter  who  is  devoted  to  you, 
and  who,  thanks  to  a  password,  would  —  " 

Madame  Bonacieux  looked  earnestly  at  the  young  man. 

"  And  if  I  give  you  this  password,"  said  she,  "  would  you 
forget  it  as  soon  as  you  had  made  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  By  my  honor !  by  the  faith  of  a  gentleman ! "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  with  an  accent  so  truthful  no  one  could  mistake  it. 

"  Then  I  believe  you.  You  appear  to  be  a  brave  young  man ; 
besides,  your  fortune,  perhaps,  will  be  the  result  of  youi 
devotion." 

^*  I  will  do,  without  a  promise,  and  conscientiously,  all  that  I 
can  do  to  serve  the  king  and  be  agreeable  to  the  queen :  use 
me,  then,  as  a  friend." 

"  But  I  ?  —  where  shall  I  go  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  no  one  to  whose  house  M.  de  La  Porte  can 
go  to  get  you?" 

"  No,  I  will  trust  nobody." 

"  Stop,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  we  are  near  Athos's  door.  Yes, 
here  it  is." 

«  Who  is  this  Athos  ?  " 
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"  One  of  my  friends." 

"But  if  he  should  be  at  home,  and  see  me  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  and  I  will  carry  away  the  key,  aftei 
having  placed  you  in  his  apartment/' 

"  But  if  he  should  return  ? '" 

"  Oh !  he  won't  return  ;  and  if  he  should,  he  will  be  told  that 
I  have  brought  a  lady  with  me,  and  that  lady  is  in  his  apart- 
ment." 

"  But  that  will  compromise  me  sadly,  you  know." 

"  Of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  you  ?  —  nobody  knows 
you ;  besides,  we  are  in  a  situation  in  which  we  must  not  be 
too  partioular." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  go  to  your  friend's  house ;  where  does 
he  live  ?  " 

"  Kue  Ferou,  two  steps  from  here." 

«  Come,  then." 

And  both  resumed  their  way.  As  D'Artagnan  had  foreseen, 
Athos  was  not  at  home  ;  he  took  the  key,  which  was  usually 
given  him  as  one  of  the  family,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  intro- 
duced Madame  Bonacieux  into  the  little  apartment  of  which 
we  have  already  given  a  description. 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,"  said  he ;  "  wait  here,  fasten  the 
door  inside,  and  open  it  to  nobody  unless  you  hear  three  taps 
like  these  ; "  and  he  tapped  thrice,  two  taps  close  together  and 
pretty  hard,  the  other  after  an  interval,  lighter. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  now  it  is  mv 
turn  to  give  you  my  orders." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Present  yourself  at  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre,  towards  the 
Rue  de  I'fichelle,  and  ask  for  Germain." 

«  Well  —  and  then  ?  " 

"  He  will  ask  you  what  you  want,  and  you  will  answer  by 
these  two  words  —  Tours  and  Brussels.  He  will  immediately 
put  himself  under  your  orders." 

"  And  what  shall  I  order  him  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  go  and  fetch  M.  de  La  Porte,  the  queen's  valet." 

"  And  when  he  shall  have  found  him,  and  M.  de  La  Porte 
has  come  ?  " 

"  You  will  send  him  to  me." 

"  Very  well ;  but  where  and  how  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  '* 

"  Do  you,  then,  wish  very  much  —  to  see  me  again.'* 

«  Certainly  I  do." 

"  Well,  let  that  care  be  mine,  and  do  not  worry." 

"  I  depend  upon  your  word." 
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'<  Certainly." 

"  Very  well !  Count  on  me  for  bringing  this  about,  and  have 
no  fear ! " 

"  I  may  depend  on  your  word  ?  " 

"  You  may ! " 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  Madame  Bonacieux,  darting  at  her  the 
most  loving  glance  that  he  could  possibly  concentrate  upon  her 
charming  little  person ;  and  while  he  descended  the  stairs,  he 
heard  the  door  closed  behind  him  and  double-locked.  In  two 
bounds  he  was  at  the  Louvre.  As  he  entered  the  wicket  of 
L'fichelle,  ten  o'clock  sti-uck.  All  the  events  we  have  just 
described  had  taken  place  within  half  an  hour. 

Everything  happened  as  Madame  Bonacieux  said  it  would. 
On  hearing  the  password,  Germain  bowed ;  ten  minutes  after 
La  Porte  was  at  the  lodge;  with  two  words  D'Artagnan 
told  him  what  was  going  on  and  informed  him  where 
Madame  Bonacieux  was.  La  Porte  assured  himself,  by  hav- 
ing it  twice  repeated,  of  the  exact  address,  and  set  off  at 
a  run.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  gone  ten  steps  before  he 
returned. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  to  D'Artagnan,  "  I  have  a  piece  of 
advice  to  give  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  may  get  into  trouble  by  what  has  taken  place." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Have  you  any  friend  whose  clock  is  too  slow  ?  " 

«  What  then ''' "  . 

"  Go  and  call  upon  him,  in  order  that  he  may  give  evidence 
of  your  having  been  with  him  at  half-past  nine.  In  law  that 
is  called  an  alibi." 

D'Artagnan  found  this  advice  pinident ;  he  took  to  his  heels, 
and  was  soon  at  M.  de  Tr^ville's  ;  but  instead  of  going  into  the 
drawing-room  with  everybody,  he  asked  to  be  introduced  to  M. 
de  Tr^ville's  office.  As  D'Artagnan  was  one  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  hotel,  no  difficulty  was  made  in  complying  with  his  re- 
quest, and  a  servant  went  to  inform  M.  de  Tr^ville  that  his 
young  compatriot,  having  something  important  to  communicate, 
solicited  a  private  audience.  Five  minutes  after,  M.  de  Tr6- 
ville  was  asking  D'Artagnan  what  he  could  do  for  him,  and 
to  what  he  was  indebted  for  his  visit  at  so  late  an  hour. 

*^  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  had  profited  by  the 
moment  he  had  been  left  alone  to  put  back  M.  de  Tr^ville's  clock 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  "  I  thought,  as  it  was  yet  only  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  nine,  it  was  not  too  late  to  wait  u^jon.  ^om" 
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"  Twenty-five  minutes  past  nine ! ''  cried  M.  de  Tr^ville,  look- 
ing at  the  clock ;  "  why,  that's  impossible ! " 

*'  Look,  rather,  sir,"  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  the  clock  shows  it." 

"  That's  true,"  said  M.  Tr^ville ;  "  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  later.     But  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Then  D'Artagnan  told  M.  de  Tr^ville  a  long  history  about 
the  queen.  He  expressed  to  him  the  fears  he  entertained  with 
respect  to  her  Majesty ;  he  related  to  him  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  projects  of  the  cardinal  with  regard  to  Buckingham  ; 
and  all  with  a  tranquillity  and  sereneness  which  deceived 
M.  de  Tr^ville  the  more  because  he  had  himself,  as  we  have 
said,  observed  something  new  between  the  cardinal,  the  king; 
and  the  queen. 

As  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  D^Artagnan  left  M.  de  Tr^ville, 
who  thanked  him  for  his  information,  recommended  him  to 
have  the  service  of  the  king  and  queen  always  at  heart,  and 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
D'Artagnan  remembered  he  had  forgotten  his  cane ;  he  conse- 
quently rushed  up  again,  reentered  the  office,  with  a  turn  of 
his  finger  set  the  clock  right  again,  that  they  might  not  per- 
ceive the  next  day  it  had  been  tampered  with,  and,  sure  hence- 
foii:h  that  he  had  a  witness  to  prove  his  alibi,  ran  downstairs 
and  soon  gained  the  street. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


THE   PLOT   THICKENS. 


His  visit  to  M.  de  Tr^ville  being  paid,  D'Artagnan,  quite 
thoughtful,  took  the  longest  way  homewards. 

Of  what  was  D^Artagnan  thinking,  that  he  strayed  thus 
from  his  path,  gazing  at  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  some- 
times sighing,  sometimes  smiling  ? 

He  was  thinking  of  Madame  Bonacieux.  For  an  apprentice 
musketeer,  the  young  woman  was  almost  an  ideal  of  love. 
Pretty,  mysterious,  initiated  into  almost  all  the  secrets 
of  the  court,  which  reflected  such  a  charming  gravity  over 
her  pleasing  features,  he  suspected  her  of  not  being  insen- 
sible to  wooing,  which  is  an  irresistible  charm  for  novices 
in  love ;  besides,  D'Artagnan  liad  delivered  her  from  the  hands 
of  the  demons  who  wislied  to  search  and  maltreat  her;  and 
this  important  service  had  established  between  them  one  of 
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fchose  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  so  easily  take  on  a  more 
tender  character. 

So  rapidly  do  our  dreams  move  upon  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion, that  D'Artagnan  already  fancied  himself  accosted  by  a 
messenger  from  the  young  woman,  who  brought  him  some 
note  appointing  a  meeting,  or  a  gold  chain,  or  a  diamond.  We 
have  observed  that  young  cavaliers  received  presents  from 
their  king  without  shame:  let  us  add  that,  in  those  times  of 
lax  morality,  they  had  no  more  delicacy  with  respect  to  their 
mistresses,  and  that  the  latter  almost  always  left  them  valua- 
ble and  durable  remembrances,  as  if  they  endeavored  to  con- 
quer their  fragile  sentiments  by  solid  gifts. 

Men  then  made  their  way  in  the  world  by  the  means  of 
women  without  blushing.  Such  as  were  only  beautiful  gave 
their  beauty;  whence,  without  doubt,  comes  the  proverb, 
"  That  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world  can  give  no  more 
than  she  has."  Such  as  were  rich  gave,  in  addition,  a  part  of 
their  money;  and  a  vast  number  of  heroes  of  that  gallant 
period  may  be  cited  who  would  neither  have  won  their  spurs 
in  the  first  place,  nor  their  battles  afterwards,  without  the 
purse,  more  or  less  garnished,  which  the  mistress  fastened 
to  the  saddle-bow. 

D'Artagnan  possessed  nothing.  Provincial  diffidence,  that 
slight  varnish,  that  ephemeral  flower,  that  down  of  the  peach, 
had  been  blown  away  by  the  unorthodox  counsels  which  the 
three  musketeers  gave  their  friend.  D'Artagnan,  following 
the  strange  custom  of  the  times,  considered  himself  at  Paris 
as  on  a  campaign ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  he  had  been  in 
Flanders  —  Spain  yonder,  woman  here.  In  each  there  was 
an  enemy  to  contend  with,  ana  contributions  to  be  levied. 

But,  we  must  say,  at  th^  present  moment  D'Artagnan  was 
governed  by  a  much  more  noble  and  disinterested  feeling. 
The  mercer  had  told  him  he  was  rich :  the  young  man  might 
easily  guess  that,  with  so  weak  a  man  as  M.  Bonacieux,  it  was 
most  likely  the  young  wife  kept  the  purse.  But  all  this  had  had 
no  influence  at  all  upon  the  feeling  produced  by  the  sight  of 
Madame  Bonacieux,  and  self-interest  remained  almost  entirely 
foreign  to  that  commencement  of  love  which  had  been  the 
consequence  of  it.  We  say  "  almost  entirely,"  for  the  idea 
that  a  young,  handsome,  kind,  and  witty  woman  is  at  the  same 
time  rich  takes  nothing  from  the  charm  of  this  beginning  of 
love,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthens  it. 

Affluence  has  a  crowd  of  aristocratic  cares  and  caprices 
^hich  are  highly  becoming  to  beauty,    A  fine  and  white  stock? 
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ing,  a  silk  dress,  a  lace  kerchief,  a  pretty  slipper  on  the  foot,  a 
new  ribbon  on  the  head,  do  not  make  an  ugly  woman  pretty, 
but  they  make  a  pretty  woman  beautiful,  without  reckoning 
her  hands,  which  gain  by  all  this  :  the  hands,  among  women 
particularly,  must  be  idle  to  be  beautiful. 

Then  D'Artagnan,  as  the  reader,  from  whom  we  have  not 
concealed  the  condition  of  his  fortune,  very  well  knows, — 
D'Artagnan  was  not  a  millionaire ;  he  hoped  to  become  one 
some  day,  but  the  time  which  in  his  own  mind  he  fixed  upon 
for  this  happy  change  was  still  far  distant.  In  the  meanwhile, 
how  disheartening  to  see  the  woman  one  loves  long  for  those 
thousands  of  nothings  which  constitute  a  woman's  happiness, 
and  be  unable  to  give  her  those  thousand  nothings  !  At  least 
when  the  woman  is  rich  and  the  lover  is  not,  what  he  cannot 
offer  her  she  offers  to  herself ;  and  although  it  is  generally  with 
her  husband's  money  that  she  procures  herself  this  indulgence, 
the  gratitude  for  it  seldom  reverts  to  him. 

But  D'Artagnan,  disposed  to  become  some  day  the  most 
tender  of  lovers,  was  in  the  meantime  a  very  devoted  friend. 
In  the  midst  of  his  amorous  projects  upon  the  mercer's  wife, 
he  did  not  forget  his  friends.  The  pretty  Madame  Bonacieux 
was  just  the  woman  to  walk  with  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis, 
or  in  the  fair  of  Saint-Germain,  in  company  with  Athos,  Por- 
thos,  and  Aramis,  to  whom  D'Artagnan  would  be  so  proud  to 
display  such  a  conquest.  Then,  when  people  walk  for  any 
length  of  time  they  become  hungry,  at  least  D'Artagnan  had 
fancied  so  several  times  lately ;  and  they  could  enjoy  some  of 
those  little  charming  dinners  in  which  we,  on  one  side,  touch 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  and,  on  the  other,  the  foot  of  a  mistress. 
Besides,  on  pressing  occasions,  in  extreme  difficulties,  D'Artag- 
nan would  become  the  preserver  of  his  friends. 

And  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  whom  D'Artagnan  had  pushed 
into  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  denying  him  aloud,  although  he 
had  promised  in  a  whisper  to  save  him  !  We  are  compelled  tc 
admit  to  our  readers  that  D'Artagnan  thought  nothing  about 
him  in  any  way ;  or  that,  if  he  did  think  of  him,  it  was  only 
to  say  to  himself  that  he  was  very  well  where  he  was,  wherever 
it  might  be.     Love  is  the  most  selfish  of  all  the  passions. 

Let  our  readers,  however,  be  satisfied  ;  if  D'Artagnan  forgets 
his  host,  or  appears  to  forget  him,  under  the  pretence  of  not 
knowing  where  he  has  been  taken  to,  we  will  not  forget  him, 
and  we  know  where  he  is.  But  for  the  moment,  let  us  do  as 
the  amorous  Gascon  did ;  we  will  look  after  the  worthy  mercer 
presently. 
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D'Artagnan,  reflecting  on  his  future  lores,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  beautiful  night  and  smiling  at  the  stars,  went  up 
the  Rue  Cherche-Midi,  or  Chasse-Midi,  as  it  was  then  called. 
As  he  found  himself  in  the  quarter  in  which  Aramis  lived,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  his  friend  a  visit,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  him  why  he  had  sent  Planchet  to  him,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  come  instantly  to  the  mouse-trap.  Now,  if 
Aramis  was  at  home  when  Planchet  came  to  his  abode,  he  had 
doubtless  hastened  to  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  and  finding  no- 
body but  his  two  companions  there,  perhaps  they  would  not  be 
able  to  conceive,  any  of  them,  what  all  this  meant.  This  result 
required  an  explanation ;  at  least,  so  D'Artagnan  thought. 

And  he  likewise  whispered  to  himself  that  he  thought  this 
was  an  opportunity  for  talking  about  pretty  little  Madame 
Bonacieux,  of  whom  his  head,  if  not  his  heart,  was  already 
full.  We  must  never  look  for  discretion  in  first  love.  First 
love  is  accompanied  by  such  excessive  joy  that  unless  this  joy 
is  allowed  to  overflow,  it  will  stifle  you. 

Paris  for  two  hours  past  had  been  dark,  and  began  to  be 
deserted.  All  the  clocks  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  were 
striking  eleven ;  it  was  delightful  weather ;  D'Artagnan  was 
passing  along  a  lane  upon  the  spot  where  the  Rue  d'Assas  is 
now  situated,  respiring  the  balmy  emanations  which  were 
borne  upon  the  wind  from  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  and  which 
arose  from  the  gardens  refreshed  by  the  dews  of  evening  and 
the  breeze  of  night.  From  a  distance  resounded,  deadened, 
however,  by  good  shutters,  the  songs  of  the  tipplers  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  scattered  saloons  of  the  plain.  When  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  D'Artagnan  turned  to  the  left. 
The  house  in  which  Aramis  dwelt  was  situated  between  the 
Rue  Cassette  and  the  Rue  Servandoni. 

D'Artagnan  had  just  passed  the  Rue  Cassette,  and  already 
caught  sight  of  the  door  of  his  friend's  house,  shaded  by  a 
mass  of  sycamores  and  clematis,  which  formed  a  vast  arch 
above  it,  when  he  perceived  something  like  a  shadow  issuing 
from  the  Rue  Servandoni.  This  something  was  enveloped  in 
i»  cloak,  and  D'Artagnan  at  first  believed  it  was  a  man ;  but  by 
the  smallness  of  the  form,  the  hesitation  of  the  gait,  and  the 
indecision  of  the  step,  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  woman. 
Further,  this  woman,  as  if  not  certain  of  the  house  she  was 
seeking,  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  look  around  her,  stopped,  went  a 
little  back,  and  then  returned  again.  D'Artagnan  was  per- 
plexed. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  go  and  offer  her  my  services  !  "  thought 
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he.  "  By  her  step  she  must  be  young,  perhaps  pretty.  Oh  1 
yes.  But  a  woman  who  wanders  about  the  streets  at  this  hour 
seldom  does  so  but  to  meet  her  lover.  Bah !  to  go  and  dis- 
turb a  rendezvous  would  not  be  the  best  means  of  commencing 
an  acquaintance." 

The  young  woman,  however,  continued  advancing  slowly, 
counting  the  houses  and  windows.  This  was  neither  a  long 
nor  a  difficult  affair ;  there  were  but  three  mansions  in  this 
part  of  the  street,  and  two  windows  looking  out  upon  that 
street,  and  one  of  them  was  the  window  of  a  pavilion  parallel 
to  that  which  Aramis  occupied ;  the  other  was  Aramis's  own 
window. 

"  Zounds  ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  whose  mind  re- 
verted to  the  niece  of  the  theologian,  "  Zounds !  it  would  be 
droll  if  this  belated  flying  dove  should  be  in  search  of  our 
friend's  house.  But,  by  my  soul,  that  seems  more  than  prob- 
able. Ah  !  my  dear  friend  Aramis,  this  time  I  will  find  you 
out." 

And  D'Artagnan,  making  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  con- 
cealed himself  on  the  darkest  side  of  the  street,  near  a  stone 
bench  placed  at  the  back  of  a  niche. 

The  young  woman  continued  to  advance,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  lightness  of  her  step,  which  had  betrayed  her,  she  had 
iust  given  a  slight  cough  which  betrayed  a  clear,  sweet  voice. 
Ib'Artagnan  believed  this  cough  to  be  a  signal. 

Nevertheless,  whether  this  cough  had  been  answered  by  an 
eqiiivalent  signal  which  had  driven  away  the  hesitation  of  the 
nocturnal  seeker,  or  whether  she  had  recognized  that  she  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  her  journey,  she  boldly  drew  near  to 
Aramis's  shutter,  and  tapped  at  three  equal  intervals  with  her 
bent  finger. 

"  She  is  certainly  looking  for  Aramis,"  murmured  D'Artag- 
nan.  "Ah!  master  hypocrite!  this  is  the  way  you  study 
theology,  is  it  ?  " 

The  three  blows  were  scarcely  struck  when  the  inside  case- 
ment was  opened,  and  a  light  appeared  through  the  panes  of 
the  shutter. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  listener,  "not  through  doors,  but 
through  windows  !  Ah  !  ah  !  this  was  an  expected  visit.  We 
shall  see  the  windows  open,  anrl  the  lady  enter  by  escalade  ' 
Very  pretty ! " 

But  to  the  great  antonishment  of  D'Artagnan,  the  shutter 
remaineil  closed.  Moreover,  the  light  which  had  shone  out  for 
an  instant  disappeared,  and  all  was  dark  again. 
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lyArtagnan  thought  this  could  not  last  long,  and  continued 
to  look  with  all  his  eyes,  and  listen  with  all  his  ears^ 

He  was  right :  at  the  end  of  some  seconds  two  sharp  taps 
were  heard  on  the  inside ;  the  young  woman  of  the  street  re 
plied  by  a  single  tap,  and  the  shutter  was  opened  a  little  way. 

Judge  whether  D'Artagnan  looked  or  listened  eagerly.  Un 
fortunately  the  light  had  been  removed  into  another  chambei 
But  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  accustomed  to  the  night 
Besides,  the  eyes  of  Gascons,  like  those  of  cats,  possess,  it  it 
said,  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 

D'Artagnan  then  saw  that  the  young  woman  took  from  her 
pocket  a  white  object  which  she  unfolded  quickly,  and  which 
took  the  form  of  a  handkerchief.  She  made  her  interlocutor 
look  at  the  corner  of  this  unfolded  object. 

This  immediately  recalled  to  D'Artagnan's  mind  the  hand- 
kerchief he  had  found  at  the  feet  of  Madame  Bonacieux,  wlaci 
had  reminded  him  of  the  one  he  had  dragged  from  uudei 
Aramis's  foot. 

"  What  the  devil  could  that  handkerchief  mean  ?  " 

Placed  where  he  was,  D'Artagnan  could  not  see  the  face  of 
Aramis ;  we  say  the  face  of  Aramis,  because  the  young  man 
entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  friend  who  held  this  dia- 
logue inside  with  the  lady  outside ;  cunosity  prevailed  over 
prudence,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  in  which 
the  sight  of  the  handkerchief  appeared  to  have  plunged  the 
two  personages  now  on  the  scene,  he  stole  f rv)m  his  hiding- 
place,  and  quick  as  lightning,  but  stepping  with  the  utmost 
caution,  he  went  and  placed  himself  close  to  the  angle  of  the 
wall,  from  which  his  eye  could  plunge  into  the  interior  of  the 
apartment. 

Upon  gaining  this  advantage,  D'Artagnan  came  neax  utter- 
ing a  cry  of  surprise:  it  was  not  Aramis  who  was  conversing 
with  the  nocturnal  visitor,  it  was  a  woman !  D'Ai.-tagnan, 
however,  could  only  see  enough  to  recognize  the  fori  t  of  her 
vestments,  not  enough  to  distinguish  her  features. 

At  the  same  instant  the  woman  of  the  apartmem,  drew  a 
second  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  exchanged  ii  for  the 
one  which  had  just  been  shown  to  her.  Then  some  words  were 
pronounced  by  the  two  women.  At  length  the  shutter  was 
closed ;  the  woman  who  was  outside  the  window  turned  round, 
and  passed  within  four  steps  of  D'Artagnan,  pulling  down  the 
hood  of  her  cloak  ;  but  the  precaution  was  too  late.  D'Ai-tag- 
nan  had  already  recognized  Madame  Bonacieux. 

Madame  Bonacieux!    the   suspicion  that  it  was  she  ha4 
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crossed  the  mind  of  IVArtagnaii  when  she  drew  the  handker 
chief  from  her  pocket ;  but  what  probability  was  there  that 
Madame  Bonacienx,  who  had  sent  for  M.  de  La  Porte  in  order 
to  be  led  back  to  the  Louvre,  should  be  running  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  at  the  risk  of 
being  carried  off  a  second  time  ? 

It  must  be,  then,  for  some  very  important  affair ;  and  what 
is  the  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  pretty  woman  of 
twenty-five  ?     Love. 

But  was  it  on  her  own  account  or  on  account  of  another 
person  that  she  exposed  herself  to  such  risks  ?  This  was  a 
question  the  young  man  asked  himself,  the  demon  of  jealousy 
jdready  gnawing  at  his  heart,  neither  more  nor  less  than  at  the 
heart  of  an  accepted  lover. 

There  was,  besides,  a  very  simple  means  of  satisfying  him- 
self where  Madame  Bonacieux  was  going :  this  was  to  follow 
her.  The  means  was  so  simple  that  D'Artagnan  employed  it 
quite  naturally  and  instinctively. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  young  man,  who  came  out  from  his 
wall  like  a  statue  walking  from  its  niche,  and  at  the  noise  of 
the  steps  which  she  heard  resound  behind  her,  Madame  Bona- 
cieux uttered  a  little  cry  and  fled. 

D'Artagnan  ran  after  her.  It  was  not  a  very  dilSicult  thing 
for  him  to  overtake  a  woman  embarrassed  with  her  cloak.  He 
came  up  to  her  before  she  had  traversed  a  third  of  the  street. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  exhausted,  not  by  fatigue,  but 
by  terror,  and  when  D'Artagnan  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  she  sank  upon  one  knee,  crying  in  a  choking  voice : 

"  Kill  me,  if  you  will,  —  you  shall  know  nothing !  '^ 

D'Artagnaii  raised  her  by  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist  5 
but  as  he  felt  by  her  weight  she  was  on  the  point  of  fainting, 
he  made  haste  to  reassure  her  by  protestations  of  devotion. 
These  protestations  were  nothing  for  Madame  Bonacieux,  for 
such  protestations  may  be  made  with  the  worst  intentions  in 
i^e  world ;  but  the  voice  was  all.  The  young  woman  thought 
she  recognized  the  sound  of  that  voice ;  she  opened  her  eyes, 
cast  a  quick  glance  upon  the  man  who  had  terrified  her  so, 
and,  at  once  perceiving  it  was  D^Artagnan,  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy. 

"  Oh !  it  is  you !  it  is  you !  thank  God !  thank  God ! " 

"Yes,  it  is  I!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is  I,  whom  God  has 
sent  to  watch  over  you." 

"Was  it  with  that  intention  you  followed  me?"  asked 
the  young  woman,  with  a  coquettish  smile,  whose  somewhat 
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bantering  character  resumed  its  influence,  and  whose  fear  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  moment  when  she  recognized  a 
friend  in  one  whom  she  had  taken  for  an  enemy. 

"  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  no,  —  I  confess  it,  —  it  was  chance 
that  threw  me  in  your  way ;  I  saw  a  female  knocking  at  the 
window  of  one  of  my  friends." 

'*  Of  one  of  your  friends  ?  "  interrupted  Madame  Bonacieux, 

"Without  doubt;  Aramis  is  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends." 

"  Aramis !  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  you  won't  tell  me  you  don't  know  Aramis  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  his  name." 

"This  is  the  first  time,  then,  that  you  ever  went  to  that 
house  ?  " 

"Certainly  it  is." 

"  And  you  did  not  know  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  young 
man  ?  " 

"No." 

"  By  a  musk  jteer  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

"It  was  not  he,  then,  you  came  to  find  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Besides,  you  must  have  seen 
that  the  person  I  spoke  to  was  a  woman." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  this  woman  may  be  one  of  the  friends  of 
Aramis." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that." 

"  Since  she  occupies  his  apartment." 

"  That  does  not  concern  me." 

"But  who  is  she?" 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  my  secret." 

"  My  dear  Madame  Bonacieux,  you  are  charming ;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  are  the  most  mysterious  of  women." 

"  Do  I  lose  much  by  that  ?  " 

"No;  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  adorable  I" 

^  Give  me  your  arm,  then." 

**  Most  willingly.     And  now  ?  " 

''Now  take  me  with  you." 

«  Where  ?  " 

"Where  I  am  going." 

"But  where  are  you  going ?  ^' 

"  You  will  see,  because  you  will  leave  me  at  the  door." 

"  Shall  I  wait  for  you  ?  " 

"That  will  be  useless." 

**  You  will  return  alone,  then  ?  " 
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**  Perhaps  I  may,  perhaps  I  may  nof 

"  But  will  the  person  who  will  afterwards  accompany  you 
be  a  man  or  a  woman  ? '' 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

"  But  I  will  know  it ! " 

«  How  ?  " 

'*  I  will  wait  for  your  coming  out.'* 

'*  In  that  case,  adieu  I " 

"Why  so?" 

*'  I  do  not  want  you." 

*'  But  you  had  demanded  —  " 

'*  The  aid  of  a  gentleman,  not  the  watchfulness  of  a  spy." 

"  That  word  is  rather  hard." 

"  How  are  they  called  who  follow  other  people  in  spite  of 
them  ?  " 

"  They  are  indiscreet." 

"  The  word  is  too  mild." 

"  Well,  madame,  I  perceive  I  must  act  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes." 

"  Why  did  you  deprive  yourself  of  the  merit  of  doing  so  at 
once  ?  " 

"  Is  there  no  merit  in  repentance  ?  " 

"  And  you  do  really  repent  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that  myself.  But  what  I  know  is, 
that  I  promise  to  do  all  you  wish  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
accompany  you  where  you  are  going." 

"  And  you  will  leave  me  afterwards  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Without  waiting  for  my  coming  out  again  ?  ** 

"No." 

"  On  your  honor  ?  " 

"  By  the  faith  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Take  my  arm,  then,  and  let  us  go  on." 

D'Artagnan  offered  his  arm  to  Madame  Bonacieux,  who 
took  it,  half  laoighing,  half  trembling,  and  both  went  up  Eue 
la  Harpe.  When  they  reached  there  the  young  woman  seemed 
to  hesitate,  as  she  had  before  done  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard. 
Nevertheless,  by  certain  signs,  she  appeared  to  recognize  a 
door;  and  approaching  that  door  — 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  she,  "it  is  here  I  have  business;  a 

thousand  thanks  for  your  honorable  company,  which  has  saved 

I    me  from  all  the  dangers  to  which,  alone,  I  might  have  been 

exposed.     But  the  moment  has  come  for  you  to  keep  your 

word ;  I  have  reached  the  place  of  my  destination." 
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*'  And  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  fear  on  your  return  ?  ^ 

'*  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  but  robbers." 

*'  And  is  that  nothing  ?  " 

"  What  could  they  take  from  me  ?  —  I  have  not  a  farthing 
about  me.'' 

"  You  forget  that  beautiful  embroidered  handkerchief,  with 
the  coat  of  arms." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"The  one  which  I  found  at  your  feet,  and  put  back  into 
your  pocket!" 

"  Silence !  silence !  imprudent  man ! "  cried  the  young  wo- 
man.    "  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me  ?  " 

"  You  see  very  plainly  that  there  is  still  danger  for  you, 
since  a  single  word  makes  you  trelnble ;  and  you  confess  that 
if  that  word  were  heard  you  would  be  mined.  Come,  come, 
madame!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  seizing  her  hand  and  survey- 
ing her  with  an  ardent  glance ;  "  come !  be  more  generous  — 
t/ust  in  me;  have  you  not  read  in  my  eyes  that  there  is 
nothing  but  devotion  and  sympathy  in  my  heart  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  therefore  ask  me  my 
own  secrets,  and  I  will  tell  them  to  you ;  but  those  of  others   \ 
—  that  is  quite  another  thing." 

"  Very  well,"  said  D'Artagnaii.     "  I  shall  discover  them ;  as    • 
these  secrets  may  have  an  influence   over  your  life,  these 
secrets  must  become  mine." 

"  Beware  of  what  you  do ! "  cried  the  young  woman,  in  a 
manner  so  serious  that  it  made  D'Artagnan  start  in  spite  of 
himself.  "Oh!  meddle  in  nothing  which  concerns  me;  do 
not  seek  to  assist  me  in  what  I  am  accomplishing.  And  this 
I  ask  of  you  in  the  name  of  the  interest  with  which  I  inspire 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  me,  and 
which  I  never  shall  forget  while  I  have  life.  Rather  place 
faith  in  what  I  tell  you.  Ko  longer  concern  yourself  about 
me ;  I  exist  no  longer  for  you,  any  more  than  if  you  had  never 
seen  me."  .  \    \ 

"  Must  Aramis  also  do  the  same,  madame  ?  "  said  D'Artag 
nan,  piqued. 

**  This  is  the  second  or  third  time,  sir,  that  you  have  reputed 
that  name,  and  yet  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  know  him." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  man  at  whose  shutter  you  went  and 
knocked?  Indeed,  madame,  you  think  nie  altogether  too 
credulous ! " 

"Confess,  now,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  making  me  talk 
that  you  invent  this  story  and  create  this  personage." 
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"  I  invent  nothing,  madame ;  I  create  nothing ;  I  only  speak 
the  exact  truth." 

"And  you  say  that  one  of  your  friends  lives  in  that  house." 

"  I  say  so,  and  I  repeat  it  for  the  third  time :  in  that  house 
lives  one  of  my  friends ;  and  that  friend  is  Aramis." 

"  All  this  will  be  cleared  up  at  a  later  period,"  murmured 
the  young  woman ;  "  now,  sir,  be  silent." 

"  If  you  could  see  my  heart,"  said  D' Ai-tagnan,  "  you  would 
there  read  in  it  so  much  curiosity  that  you  would  pity  me, 
V     and  so  much  love  that  you  would  instantly  satisfy  my  curios- 
ity.    We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  who  love  us." 

"  You  speak  very  soon  of  love,  sir  !  "  said  the  young  woman, 
shaking  her  head. 

"  That  is  because  love  has  come  suddenly  upon  me,  and  for 
the  first  time ;  and  because  I  am  not  twenty  years  old." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  him  furtively. 

"  Listen :  I  am  already  upon  the  scent,"  resumed  D'Artag- 
nan.  "About  three  months  ago  I  was  near  fighting  a  duel 
with  Aramis,  concerning  a  handkerchief  resembling  the  one 
you  showed  the  woman  in  his  house ;  concerning  a  handker- 
chief marked  in  the  same  manner,  I  am  sure." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  you  tire  me  very  much,  i 
•   assure  you,  by  your  questions." 

"  But  you,  madame  !  Prudent  ao  you  are,  think,  if  you  were 
to  be  arrested  with  that  handkerchief  on  you  and  that  hand- 
kerchief were  to  be  seized,  would  you  not  be  compromised  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  Are  not  the  initials  mine  ?  —  C.  B.  —  Con- 
stance Bonacieux  ?  " 

«  Or  Camille  de  Bois-Tracy." 

"  Silence,  sir !  once  again,  silence  !  Ah  !  since  the  dangers 
I  incur  on  my  own  account  cannot  stop  you,  think  of  those  you 
may  yourself  run  !  " 

"  Danger  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  risk  of  imprisonment,  risk  of  life,  in  know- 
ing me." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you  no  more." 

"  Sir ! "  said  the  young  woman,  supplicating  him  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  "  sir,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  by  a  sol- 
dier's honor,  by  the  couitesy  of  a  gentleman,  depart !  —  there  ! 
— ^hear  midnight  striking !  —  that  is  the  hour  at  which  I 
am  expected." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  young  man,  -bowing,  "  I  can  refuse 
nothing  asked  of  me  thus,     lie  satisfied  —  I  will  go." 

"  But  you  will  not  follow  me  —  you  will  not  watch  me  ?  " 
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**  I  will  return  home  instantly." 

•*  Ah !  I  was  quite  sure  you  were  an  excellent  young  man," 
said  Madame  Bonacieux,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
placing  the  other  upon  the  knocker  of  a  little  door  almost  hid- 
den in  the  wall. 

D'Artagnan  seized  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
kissed  it  ardently. 

"  Ah !  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you ! "  cried  D' Artagnan,  with 
that  ingenuous  roughness  which  women  often  prefer  to  the  affec- 
tations of  politeness,  because  it  reveals  the  entire  thought,  and 
proves  that  feeling  prevails  over  reason. 

"  Well ! "  resumed  Madame  Bonacieux,  in  a  voice  that  was 
almost  caressing,  and  pressing  the  hand  of  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  not  let  go  of  hers,  "well!  I  will  not  say  what  you  do: 
what  is  lost  for  to-day  may  not  be  lost  forever.  Who  knows, 
when  I  shall  be  some  day  at  libei-ty,  whether  I  may  not 
satisfy  your  curiosity  ?  " 

*'  And  will  you  make  the  same  promise  to  my  love  ?  "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  beside  himself  with  joy. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  will  not  engage  myself :  that  depends 
upon  the  sentiments  you  may  inspire  me  with." 

"  So  to-day,  madame,  —  " 

"  Oh  !  to-day,  I  have  got  no  further  than  gratitude." 

"  Ah !  you  are  too  charming,"  said  D'Artagnan,  sorrowfully ; 
*'  and  you  abuse  my  love." 

"  No,  I  make  use  of  your  generosity,  that's  all.  But  be  of  good 
cheer ;  with  certain  people  everything  comes  round  all  right." 

"  Oh !  you  make  me  the  happiest  of  men !  Do  not  forget 
this  evening  —  do  not  forget  your  promise." 

"  Be  satisfied :  at  the  proper  time  and  place  I  will  remember 
everything.  Well,  now  then,  go !  go,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ! 
I  was  expected  exactly  at  midnight,  and  I  am  late." 

"  By  five  minutes." 

"  Yes ;  but  in  certain  circumstances,  five  minutes  are  five 
centuries." 

"  When  one  loves." 

"  Well !  and  who  told  you  I  had  not  to  do  with  some  one  in 
love !  " 

"  It  is  a  man,  then,  that  expects  you  ?  "  cried  D'Artagnan  5 
**  a  man  ! " 

"  Come !  come  !  the  discussion  is  going  to  begin  again ! " 
said  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  a  half  smile  which  was  not  free 
from  a  certain  tinge  of  impatience. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  am  going,  I  am  going !   I  believe  in  you,  and  I 
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would  have  all  the  merit  of  my  devotion,  even  though  that 
devotion  were  a  stupidity.     Adieu,  madame,  adieu ! '' 

And  as  if  he  felt  that  only  a  violent  effoit  would  give  him 
the  strength  to  detach  himself  from  the  hand  he  held,  ke 
sprang  away,  i-unning,  while  Madame  Bonacieux  knocked,  as 
sne  had  done  at  the  shutter,  three  slow  regular  taps ;  then, 
when  he  had  gained  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  looked  around : 
the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut  again  —  the  mercer's 
pretty  wife  had  disappeared. 

D' Artagnan  pursued  his  way ;  he  had  given  his  word  not  to 
watch  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  if  his  life  had  depended  upon 
the  place  to  which  she  was  going,  or  the  ])erson  who  should 
accompany  her,  D'Artagnan  would  still  have  returned  home, 
since  he  had  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  In  five  minutes 
he  was  in  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs. 

"  Poor  Athos  ! "  said  he ;  "  he  will  never  guess  what  all  this 
means.  He  must  have  fallen  asleep  waiting  for  me,  or  else  he 
must  have  returned  home,  where  he  will  have  learned  that  a 
woman  had  been  there.  A  woman  at  Athos's  house !  After  all," 
continued  D'Artagnan,  "  there  was  certainly  one  in  Aramis's 
house.  All  this  is  very  strange ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
will  all  end." 

"  Badly,  sir,  —  badly ! "  replied  a  voice,  which  the  young 
man  recognized  as  Planchet's ;  for  soliloquizing  aloud,  as  very 
preoccupied  people  do,  he  had  entered  the  alley  at  the  end  of 
which  were  the  stairs  which  led  to  his  chamber. 

"  How  badly  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  stupid 
fellow  ?  "  asked  D' Artagnan ;  "  what  has  happened,  then  ?  " 

'  All  sorts  of  misfortunes." 

«  What  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  M.  Athos  is  arrested." 

"  Arrested !     Athos  arrested !     What  lor  ?  " 

"  He  was  found  in  your  lodging  —  they  took  him  for  you." 

"  And  who  arrested  him  ?  " 

'*  The  guard  brought  by  the  men  in  black  whom  you  put  tc 
flight." 

"  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  his  name  ?  Why  did  he  not 
tell  them  he  knew  nothing  about  this  affair  ?  " 

"  He  took  care  not  to  do  so,  sir :  on  the  contrary,  he  came 
up  to  me,  and  said,  '  It  is  your  master  who  needs  his  liberty  at 
this  moment,  and  not  I,  since  he  knows  everything  and  I 
know  nothing.  They  will  believe  he  is  arrested,  and  that  will 
give  him  time ;  in  three  days  I  will  tell  them  who  I  am,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  set  me  at  liberty  ai?ain." 
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^  Bravo,  Athos  !  noble  heart ! "  murmured  D* Artagnan.  "  I 
know  him  well  there !     And  what  did  the  bailiffs  do  ?  " 

"  Four  of  them  led  him  away,  I  don't  know  where  —  to  the 
Bastille  or  For  PEveque.  Two  remained  with  the  men  in 
black,  who  rummaged  everywhere  —  and  took  all  the  papers. 
The  last  two  mounted  guard  at  the  door  during  this  examina- 
tion ;  then,  when  all  was  over,  they  went  away,  leaving  the 
house  emp^  and  the  doors  open." 

"  And  Porthos  and  Aramis  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  find  them  ;  they  did  not  come." 

"  But  they  may  come  at  any  moment,  for  you  left  word  that 
I  was  expecting  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  don't  stir  from  here  then ;  if  they  come,  tell  them 
what  has  happened.  Let  them  wait  for  me  at  the  Pomine  de 
Pin ;  here  it  would  be  dangerous  —  the  house  may  be  watched. 
I  will  run  to  M.  de  Tr^ville's  to  tell  him  all  this,  and  will  join 
them  there." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Planchet. 

"  But  you  will  remain,  will  you  not  ?  You  are  not  afraid  ?  " 
gaid  D'Artagnan,  coming  back  to  encourage  his  lackey. 

"  Be  satisfied,  sir,"  said  Planchet ;  "  you  do  not  know  me  yet. 
I  am  brave  when  I  am  set  about  it  —  the  difficulty  lies  wholly 
in  starting ;  besides,  I  am  a  Picard." 

"  Then  that's  understood,"  said  D' Aitagnan  ;  "  you  will  be 
killed  rather  than  desert  your  post  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  prove  my 
attachment  to  you." 

"  Good ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.  "  It  appears  that  the 
method  I  have  adopted  with  this  fellow  is  decidedly  a  good 
one ;  I  shall  employ  it  upon  occasion." 

And  his  legs,  already  a  little  fatigued  with  running  about 
during  the  day,  carried  D'Artagnan  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  the  Rue  du  Colombier. 

M.  de  Treville  was  not  at  his  hotel ;  his  company  was  on 
guard  at  the  Louvre ;  he  was  at  the  Louvre  with  his  com^jany. 

He  must  get  at  M.  de  Treville ;  it  was  important  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  D'Artagnan  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  get  into  the  Louvre.  His  costum.e  of  a 
guard  in  the  company  of  M.  des  Essarts  would,  he  thought,  be 
a  passport  for  him. 

He  therefore  went  down  the  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins, 
and  walked  up  the  quay,  in  order  to  reach  the  Pont  Neuf. 
He  had  had  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  passing  over  by  the 
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ferry-boat ;  but  on  gaining  the  river-side,  he  had  mechanically 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  perceived  that  he  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  ferryman. 

As  he  was  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  Eue  Guen^gaud,  he  saw, 
coming  out  of  the  Rue  Dauphine,  two  persons  whose  appearance 
struck  his  attention.     One  was  a  man,  and  the  other  a  woman. 

The  woman  had  Madame  Bonacieux's  figure,  and  the  man 
resembled  Aramis  so  much  as  to  be  mistaken  for  him. 

Besides,  the  woman  had  on  that  black  cloak,  which  D'Artag- 
nan  could  still  see  outlined  upon  the  shutter  of  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  and  upon  the  door  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 

And  still  further,  the  man  wore  the  uniform  of  the  musket- 
eers. 

The  woman's  hood  was  pulled  down,  and  the  man  held 
his  handkerchief  up  to  his  face;  both,  as  this  double  pre- 
caution indicated,  —  both  had  an  interest,  then,  in  not  being 
recognized. 

They  followed  the  bridge.  That  was  D'Artagnan's  road, 
since  D'Artagnan  was  going  to  the  Louvre.  D'Artagnan  fol- 
lowed them. 

He  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  before  he  became  convinced 
that  the  woman  was  really  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  the  man 
Aramis. 

He  felt  at  that  instant  all  the  suspicions  of  jealousy  agitat- 
ing his  heart. 

He  was  doubly  betrayed  —  by  his  friend,  and  by  her  whom 
he  already  loved  as  a  mistress.  Madame  Bonacieux  had  sworn 
by  all  that  was  holy  that  she  did  not  know  Aramis ;  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  taken  this  oath,  he  found 
her  hanging  on  Aramis' s  arm. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  reflect  at  all  that  he  had  known  the 
mercer's  pretty  wife  for  three  hours  only ;  that  she  owed 
him  nothing  but  a  little  gratitude  for  having  delivered  hei 
from  the  men  in  black  who  wished  to  carry  her  off ;  and  that 
she  had  promisea  him  nothing.  He  considered  himself  to  be 
an  outraged,  betrayed,  and  ridiculed  lover.  The  blood  mounted 
angrily  to  his  face  —  he  resolved  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

The  young  man  and  woman  had  perceived  they  were  followed^ 
and  had  redoubled  their  speed.  D'Artagnan  hastened  on, 
passed  them,  then  turned  on  them  at  the  moment  they  were 
before  the  Samaritaine,  which  was  illuminated  by  a  lamp  that 
threw  its  light  over  all  this  part  of  the  bridge. 

D'Artagnan  stopped  before  them,  and  they  stopped  before 
him. 
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"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  demanded  the  musketeer,  draw« 
ing  back  a  step,  and  with  a  foreign  accent  which  proved  to 
lyArtagnan  that  he  was  deceived  in  one  part  of  his  conjectures 
at  least. 

"  It  is  not  Aramis ! ''  cried  he. 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  Aramis;  and  by  your  exclamation  I  per- 
ceive  you  have  mistaken  me  for  another,  and  pardon  you." 

"  You  pardon  me  ! "  cried  D' Artagnan. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  unknown.  ''  Allow  me,  then,  to  pass  on, 
since  it  is  not  with  me  you  have  anything  to  do." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  it  is  not  with  you  I  have  anything  to 
do :  it  is  with  madame,  here." 

"With  madame!  You  do  not  know  her!"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  I  know  her  veiy  well." 

"  Ah,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  ah, 
sir,  I  had  the  promise  of  a  soldier  and  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man :  I  thought  I  might  have  depended  upon  them  ! " 

"  And  I,  madame ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  embarrassed ;  "  you 
promised  me  —  " 

"  Take  my  arm,  madame,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  let  us 
proceed  on  our  way." 

D'Artagnan,  however,  stupefied,  cast  down,  annihilated  by 
all  that  had  happened,  stood,  with  his  arms  crossed,  before  the 
musketeer  and  Madame  Bonacieux. 

The  musketeer  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  pushed  D'Ar- 
tagnan aside  with  his  hand. 

D'Artagnan  made  a  spring  backwards,  and  drew  his  sword. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the 
unknown  drew  his. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  milord ! "  cried  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, throwing  herself  between  the  combatants,  and  seizing 
the  swords  with  her  hands. 

"  Milord ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  enlightened  by  a  sudden  idea, 
"  milord !     Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not  —  " 

"  Milord,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ! "  said  Madame  Bona* 
cieux  in  an  undertone  ;  "  and  now  you  may  ruin  us  all." 

"  Milord  —  madame  —  I  ask  a  hundred  pardons  !  but  I  love 
her,  milord,  and  was  jealous;  you  know  what  it  is  to  love, 
milord.  Pardon  me,  and  then  tell  me  how  I  can  risk  my  life 
to  serve  your  Grace  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  good  young  man ! "  said  Buckingham,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  D'Artagnan,  who  pressed  it  respectfully. 
•*  You  offer  me  your  services :  I  accept  them.    Follow  us  at  a 
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distance  of  twenty  paces  to  the  Louvre,  and  if  any  one  watclies 

us,  slay  him ! '' 

D'Ai-tagnan  placed  his  naked  sword  under  his  arm,  allowed 
the  duke  and  Madame  l^nacieux  to  proceed  twenty  steps,  and 
tlien  followed  them,  ready  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions of  the  noble  and  elegant  minister  of  Charles  I. 

But  fortunately  the  young  seid  had  no  opportunity  to  give 
the  duke  this  proof  of  ids  devotion,  and  the  young  woman  and 
the  handsome  musketeer  entered  the  Louvre  by  the  wicket  cf 
L'fichelle,  without  any  interference. 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  tavern 
of  the  Pomme-de-Pin,  where  he  found  Porthos  and  Aramis, 
who  were  waiting  for  him.  But,  without  giving  them  any 
explanation  of  the  inconvenience  lie  had  caused  them,  he  told 
them  that  he  had  himself  terminated  the  affair  in  which  he  had 
thought  for  a  moment  he  should  need  their  assistance. 

And  now,  carried  away  as  we  are  by  our  story,  we  must 
leave  our  three  friends  to  return  each  to  his  own  home,  and 
follow  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  guide  through  the 
windings  of  the  Louvre. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OEORGB    VILLIERS,    DUKE    OF    BUCKINGHAM. 

Madame  Bonacieux  and  the  duke  entered  the  Louvre  with- 
out ditfioulty.  Madame  Bonacieux  was  known  to  belong  to 
the  queen ;  the  duke  w^ore  the  uniform  of  the  musketeers  of 
M.  de  Tr^ville,  who,  as  we  have  said,  were  that  evening  on 
guard.  Besides,  Germain  was  in  the  interests  of  the  queen, 
and,  if  anything  should  happen,  Madame  Bonacieux  would 
only  be  accused  of  having  introduced  her  lover  into  the 
Louvre.  She  took  the  risk  upon  herself ;  to  be  sure  her  repu- 
tation was  jeopardized,  but  of  what  value  in  society  was  the 
reputation  of  the  mercer's  pretty  wife  ? 

Once  within  the  interior  of  the  court,  the  duke  and  the  young 
woman  kept  alon<»  the  sidt^  of  the  wall  for  about  twenty-five 
steps.  This  space  pissed,  Madame  Bonacieux  pushed  a  little 
side-door,  open  by  day,  but  generally  closed  at  night.  The  door 
yielded.  Both  entered,  and  found  themselves  in  darkness. 
But  Madame  Bonacieux  was  acquainted  with  all  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  this  part  of  the  Louvre,  set  apart  for  the 
royal  attendants.      She  closed  the  door  after  him,  took  the 
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duke  by  the  hand,  advanced  a  little,  feeling  her  way,  came  to 
a  balustrade,  put  her  foot  upon  the  bottom  step,  and  began  to 
ascend  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  duke  counted  two  stories.  She 
then  turned  to  the  right,  followed  a  long  corridor,  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  went  a  few  steps  further,  introduced  a  key  into 
a  lock,  opened  a  door,  and  pushed  the  duke  into  an  apartment 
lighted  only  by  a  night  lamp,  saying,  "  Remain  here,  my  Lord 
Duke ;  some  one  will  soon  come."  She  then  went  out  by  the 
same  door,  which  she  locked,  so  that  the  duke  found  himself 
literally  a  prisoner. 

Nevertheless,  isolated  as  he  was,  we  must  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  did  not  experience  a  moment's  fear.  One  of 
the  salient  points  of  his  character  was  the  search  of  adventures 
and  a  love  of  the  romantic.  Brave,  bold,  enterprising,  this 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  risked  his  life  in  such  attempts. 
He  had  learned  that  the  pretended  message  from  Anne  of 
Austria,  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  had  come  to  Paris,  was  a 
snare,  but  instead  of  going  back  to  England,  he  had,  taking 
undue  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  de- 
clared to  the  queen  that  he  would  not  go  back  again  without 
having  seen  her.  The  queen  had  at  first  positively  refused, 
but  at  length  became  afraid  that  the  duke,  if  exisperated, 
would  commit  some  rash  deed.  She  had  already  decided  upon 
seeing  him  and  urging  his  ijnmediate  departure,  when,  on  the 
very  evening  of  coming  to  this  decision,  Madame  Bonacieux, 
who  was  charged  with  going  to  fetch  the  duke  and  conducting 
him  to  the  Louvre,  was  carried  off.  Durin-^  two  *days  it  was 
not  known  what  had  become  of  her,  and  everything  remained 
in  suspense.  But  when  once  free,  and  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  La  Porte,  matters  resumed  their  course,  and  she 
accomplished  the  perilous  enterprise  which,  but  for  her  abduc- 
tion, would  have  been  executed  three  days  earlier. 

Buckingham,  on  being  left  alone,  walked  towards  a  mirror. 
His  musketeer's  uniform  became  him  wonderfully  well. 

At  thirty-five,  which  was  then  his  age,  he  rightly  passed  for 
the  handsomest  gentleman  and  the  most  elegant  cavalier  in 
France  or  England. 

The  favorite  of  two  kings,  immensely  rich,  all-powerful  in  a 
kingdom  which  he  threw  into  disorder  at  his  fancy  and 
calmed  again  at  his  caprice,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  had  undertaken  to  live  one  of  those  fabled  existences 
which  survive  in  the  course  of  centuries  as  an  astonishment  to 
}K)sterity. 

Therefore,  sure  of  himself,  convinced  of  his  own  power, 
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certain  that  the  laws  which  role  other  men  ooald  not  reach 
hira,  he  went  straight  at  the  goal  he  harl  set  for  himself  even 
though  this  goal  were  so  elevated  and  so  dazzling  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  for  any  other  even  to  have  contemplated  it. 
In  this  way  he  had  succeerled  in  gaining  access  several  times 
to  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  making 
himself  loved  by  her,  by  dazzling  her. 

George  Villiers  placed  himself  then  before  the  mirror,  as  we 
have  said,  restored  to  his  beautiful  hair  the  curls  which  the 
weight  of  his  hat  had  disordered,  twisted  his  moustache,  and, 
with  a  heart  swelling  with  joy,  happy  and  proud  on  approach- 
ing  the  moment  he  had  so  long  sighed  for,  he  smiled  upon 
himself  with  pride  and  hope. 

At  this  instant  a  door  concealed  in  the  tapestry  was  opened, 
and  a  woman  appeared.  Buckingham  saw  this  apparition  in 
the  glass  ;  he  uttered  a  cry  —  it  was  the  queen  ! 

Anne  of  Austria  was  then  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  —  that  is  to  say,  she  was  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
beauty. 

Her  carriage  was  that  of  a  queen  or  a  goddess ;  her  eyes, 
which  reflected  emerald  hues,  were  perfectly  beautiful,  and  yet 
were,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  sweetness  and  majesty. 

Her  mouth  was  small  and  rosy,  and  although  her  under  lip, 
like  that  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  protruded 
slightly  beyond  the  other,  it  was  eminently  lovely  in  its  smile, 
but  also  profoundly  disdainful  in  its  contempt. 

Her  skin  was  admired  for  its  velvety  softness,  her  hands  and 
arms  were  of  surpassing  beauty.  All  the  poets  of  the  time 
sang  of  them  as  incomparable. 

Lastly,  her  hair,  which,  from  being  light  in  her  youth,  had 
become  chestnut,  and  which  she  wore  in  loose  curls,  and  with 
much  powder,  admirably  set  off  her  face,  in  which  the  most 
rigid  critic  could  only  have  desired  a  little  less  rouge,  and  the 
most  fastidious  sculptor  a  more  delicate  chiselled  nose. 

Buckingham  remained  for  a  moment  dazzled.  Never  had 
Anne  of  Austria  appeared  to  him  so  beautiful,  amid  balls, 
f^tes,  or  tournaments,  as  she  appeared  to  him  at  this  moment, 
dressed  in  a  simple  robe  of  white  satin,  and  accompanied  by 
Doiia  Estafana,  the  only  one  of  her  Spanish  women  that  had 
not  been  driven  from  her  by  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  or  by 
the  persecutions  of  Richelieu. 

Anne  of  Austria  advanced  two  steps.  Buckingham  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and,  before  the  queen  could  prevent  him, 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe. 
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*'  Duke,  you  already  know  that  it  is  not  I  who  caused  you 
to  be  written  to.'* 

"  Yes,  yes,  madame !  yes,  your  Majesty  !  "  cried  the  duke ; 
"  I  know  that  I  must  have  been  mad,  senseless,  to  believe  that 
snow  would  become  animated  or  marble  warm ;  but  what 
then  ?  They  who  love,  easily  believe  in  love ;  besides,  this  jour- 
ney is  not  wholly  lost,  since  I  see  you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Anne ;  "  but  you  know  why  and  how  I  see 
you,  milord !  Because,  insensible  to  all  my  sufferings,  you 
persist  in  remaining  in  a  city  where,  by  remaining,  you  run 
the  risk  of  your  own  life,  and  make  me  run  the  risk  of  losing 
my  honor.  I  see  you  to  tell  you  that  everything  separates  us, 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  enmity  of  kingdoms,  the  sanctity  of 
vows.  .  It  is  sacrilege  to  struggle  against  so  many  things, 
milord.  In  short,  I  see  you  to  tell  you  that  we  must  never 
see  each  other  again." 

"  Speak  on,  madame,  speak  on,  queen,"  said  Buckingham ; 
"  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  covers  the  harshness  of  your   y 
words.     You  talk  of  sacrilege !  but  the  sacrilege  lies  in  the 
separation  of  two  hearts  formed  by  God  for  each  other." 

"  Milord,"  cried  the  queen,  "  you  forget  that  I  have  never 
told  you  I  loved  you." 

"  But  you  have  never  told  me  that  you  did  not  love  me,  and, 
truly,  to  speak  such  words  to  me  would  be,  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty,  too  great  an  ingratitude.  For,  tell  me,  where 
can  you  find  a  love  like  mine,  a  love  which  neither  time,  nor 
absence,  nor  despair  can  extinguish ;  a  love  which  contents 
itself  with  a  lost  ribbon,  a  stray  look,  or  a  chance  word  ?  It 
is  now  three  years,  madame,  since  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time, 
and  during  those  three  years  I  have  loved  you  in  this  way. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  were  dressed  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  ?  shall  I  describe  to  you  every  one  of  the  ornaments  you 
wore  ?  Mark  !  I  see  you  now  !  You  were  seated  upon  cush- 
ions, in  the  Spanish  fashion ;  you  wore  a  robe  of  green  satin 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  with  hanging  sleeves  fas- 
tened upon  your  beautiful  arms,  upon  those  lovely  arms,  with 
large  diamonds.  You  wore  a  close  ruff,  a  small  cap  upon  your 
head,  of  the  same  color  as  your  dress,  and  in  that  cap  a  heron's 
feather. 

"  Oh,  madame !  madame  !  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  can  see 
you  such  as  you  then  were :  I  open  them  again,  and  I  see  you 
such  as  you  are  now  —  a  hundred  times  still  more  beautiful ! " 

"  What  folly ! "  murmured  Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  not 
the  courage  to  find  fault  with  the  duke  for  having  so  well 
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f)re8erved  her  portrait  in  his  heart ;  "  what  folly  to  feed  a  use 
ess  passion  with  such  memories  !  " 

**•  And  upon  what  then  must  I  live  ?  I  have  nothing  but 
memories.  They  are  my  happiness,  my  treasures,  my  hopes. 
Every  time  that  I  see  you  is  a  fresh  diamond  which  I  enclose 
in  the  casket  of  my  heart.  This  is  the  fourth  which  you  have 
let  fall  and  I  have  picked  up.  For,  in  three  years,  madame, 
I  have  only  seen  you  four  times ;  the  first,  which  I  have  just 
described  to  you,  the  second  at  the  mansion  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  the  third  in  the  gardens  at  Amiens.'' 

"  Duke,"  said  the  queen,  blushing,  "  never  name  that  evening.'' 

"  Oh,  yes  I  let  me  speak  of  it  —  on  the  contrary,  let  me  speak 
of  it,  madame.  That  was  the  happiest  and  most  radiant 
evening  of  my  life !  Do  you  not  remember  what  a  beautiful 
night  it  was  ?  How  soft  and  perfumed  the  air,  and  how  lovely 
the  blue  star-enamelled  sky  ? 

"  Ah !  that  time,  madame,  I  was  able  for  one  instant  to  be 
alone  with  you.  That  time  you  were  about  to  tell  me  all,  the 
isolation  oi  your  life,  the  griefs  of  your  heart.  You  leaned 
upon  my  arm ;  upon  this  one,  madame.  I  felt,  in  bending  my 
head  towards  you,  your  beautiful  hair  touch  my  cheek,  and 
every  time  that  it  did  touch  me,  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Oh,  queen,  queen  I  you  do  not  know  what  felicity  from  heaven, 
what  joys  from  Paradise,  are  comprised  in  a  moment  like 
that.  I  would  give  all  my  wealth,  all  my  fortune,  all  my  glory, 
all  the  days  I  have  to  live,  for  such  an  instant,  for  a  night  like 
that  I  For  that  night,  madame,  that  night  you  loved  me,  I  will 
swear  it." 

"Milord,  yes,  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  place, 
the  charm  cf  the  beautifuk  evening,  the  fascination  of  jrour 
look,  the  thousand  circumstances,  in  short,  which  sometimes 
unite  to  niin  a  woman,  were  grouped  around  me  on  that  fatal 
evening.  But,  milord,  you  saw  the  queen  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  woman  who  was  beginning  to  yield.  At  the  first  word  you 
dared  to  utter,  at  the  first  freedom  to  which  I  had  to  reply,  I 
summoned  my  attendants." 

'^  Yes,  yes  I  that  is  true  ;  and  any  other  love  but  mine  would 
have  sunk  beneath  this  ordeal,  but  my  love  came  out  from  it 
more  ardent  and  more  eternal.  You  believed  you  should  fly 
from  me  by  returning  to  Paris,  you  believed  that  I  should  not 
dare  to  quit  the  treasure  over  which  my  master  liad  chargerl  me 
to  watch.  What  to  me  were  all  the  treasures  in  the  world,  oi 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth !  A  week  later  I  was  back  again, 
madame.     That  time  you  had  nothing  to  say  to  me.     I  had 
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riskei  my  life  and  my  favor  to  see  you  but  for  a  second.  I 
did  not  even  touch  your  hand,  and  you  pardoned  me  on  seeing 
me  80  submissive  and  so  repentant.^' 

''  Yes,  but  calumny  seized  upon  all  those  follies  in  which  I 
took  no  part,  as  you  well  know,  milord.  The  king,  excited 
by  the  cardinal,  made  a  terrible  scandal.  Madame  de  Vemet 
was  driven  from  me,  Eutange  was  exiled,  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  when  you  wished  to  come  back  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  the  king  himself,  remember,  milord,  the 
king  himself  opposed  it." 

"  Yes,  and  France  is  about  to  pay  for  her  king's  refusal  with 
a  war.  I  am  not  allowed  to  see  you,  madame.  Very  well! 
I  wish  that  each  day  you  should  hear  me  spoken  of.  What 
object,  think  you,  have  this  expedition  to  It<6  and  this  league 
with  the  Protestants  of  Bochelle  which  I  am  planning  ?  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

"  I  have  no  hope  of  penetrating,  sword  in  hand,  to  Paris  —  I 
know  that  well.  But  this  war  may  bring  about  a  peace,  this 
peace  will  require  a  negotiator :  I  will  be  that  negotiator.  They 
will  not  dare  to  refuse  me  then,  and  I  shall  return  to  Paris  and 
I  shall  see  you,  and  shall  be  happy  for  an  instant.  Thousands 
of  men,  it  is  true,  will  have  to  pay  for  my  happiness  with  their 
lives,  but  what  will  that  signify  to  me,  provided  I  see  you 
again !  All  this  is  perhaps  madness,  folly,  but  tell  me  what 
woman  has  a  lover  more  truly  in  love  ?  what  queen  has  a  more 
ardent  servant  ?  " 

"  Milord !  milord !  you  invoke  in  your  defence  things  which 
accuse  you  more  strongly.  Milord,  all  these  proofs  of  love 
that  you  desire  to  give  me  are  little  better  than  crimes." 

"  Because  you  do  not  love  me,  madame.  If  you  loved  me  you 
would  see  all  this  differently.  If  you  loved  me,  oh  !  if  you  loved 
me,  that  would  be  too  great  happiness,  and  I  should  go  mad. 
Ah!  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now^ 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  less  cruel  than  you.  Holland  loved 
her,  and  she  responded  to  his  love." 

"  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  not  a  queen,"  murmured  Anne 
of  Austria,  overcome  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  expression  of 
so  profound  a  passion. 

"  You  would  love  me,  then,  if  you  were  not  a  queen !  Madame, 
you  say  that  you  would  love  me  then  ?  I  am  then  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  dignity  of  your  rank  alone  that  makes  you  cruel 
to  me.  I  may  then  believe  that  if  you  had  been  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  poor  Buckingham  might  have  hoped  ?     Thanks  for 
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those  sweet  words  !  oh,  my  lovely  queen !  A  hundred  times, 
thanks ! " 

"  Oh  !  milord  !  you  have  misconceived,  wrongly  interpreted; 
I  did  not  mean  —  " 

"  Silence  !  silence  ! "  cried  the  duke.  "  If  I  am  happy  in  an 
error,  do  not  have  the  cruelty  to  deprive  me  of  it.  You  have 
told  me  yourself,  madame,  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  a 
snare ;  and  I,  perhaps,  shall  leave  my  life  in  it,  for,  strangely 
enough,  I  have  for  some  time  had  a  presentiment  that  I  shall 
shortly  die."  And  the  duke  smiled,  with  a  smile  at  once  sad 
and  charming. 

"  Oh !  my  God  ! "  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  with  an  accent  of 
terror  whicli  proved  how  much  greater  was  the  interest  she 
took  in  tlie  duke  than  she  ventured  to  tell. 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  this,  madame,  to.  terrify  you ;  no,  what  I 
say  to  you  is  even  ridiculous,  and,  believe  me,  I  do  not  heed 
such  dreams.  But  the  words  you  have  just  spoken,  the  hope 
you  have  almost  given  me,  will  have  richly  paid  for  all — were 
it  even  my  life." 

"  Ob  I  but  I,"  said  Anne,  "  I,  duke,  have  had  presentiments 
likewise,  I  have  had  dreams.  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  you  lying 
bleeding,  wounded." 

"  In  the  left  side,  was  it  not,  and  with  a  knife  ! "  interrupted 
Buckingham. 

"Yes,  it  was  so,  milord,  it  was  so,  in  the  left  side,  and 
with  a  knife.  Who  can  possibly  have  told  you  I  had  had  that 
dream  ?  I  have  imparted  it  to  no  one  but  my  God,  and  only 
then  in  my  prayers." 

"  I  ask  for  no  more.     You  love  me,  madame  !     It  is  enough." 

« I  love  you !     I  ?  " 

*<  Yes,  yes.  Would  God  send  the  same  dreams  to  you  as  to 
me,  if  you  did  not  love  me  ?  Should  we  have  the  same  pre- 
sentiments, if  our  existences  did  not  m^et  in  our  hearts  ?  You 
love  me,  my  queen,  and  you  will  weep  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  God ! "  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  "  this  is 
more  than  I  can  bear !  In  the  name  of  heaven,  duke,  leave 
me,  go !  I  do  not  know  whether  I  love  you  or  do  not  love  you, 
but  what  I  know  is,  that  I  will  not  be  a  perjured  woman. 
Take  pity  on  me,  then,  and  go.  Oh!  if  you  are  struck  in 
Fraucie,  if  you  die  in  France,  if  I  could  imagine  that  your  love 
for  me  was  the  cause  of  your  death,  nothing  could  ever  con- 
sole me  —  I  should  go  mad.     Depart  then,  go,  I  implore  you ! " 

*M)h!  how  beautSul  you  are  so!  Oh!  how  I  love  you!" 
said  Buckingham. 
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"  Oh !  but  go,  go  back !  I  implore  you,  and  return  later  on. 
Come  as  ambassador,  come  as  minister,  come  surrounded  with 
guards  who  will  defend  you,  with  servants  who  will  watch 
over  you,  and  then  —  then  I  shall  no  longer  fear  for  your 
life,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  seeing  you  again." 

"  Oh !  is  this  true,  is  what  you  say  true  ?  " 

"  Yes. " 

"  Then,  some  pledge  of  your  indulgence,  some  object  which, 
coming  from  you,  may  assure  me  that  I  have  not  dreamed ; 
something  you  have  worn,  and  that  I  may  wear  in  my  turn, 
—  a  ring,  a  necklace,  a  chain." 

"  Will  you  go  then,  will  you  go,  if  I  give  you  what  you  ask 
for  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  This  very  instant  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  leave  France,  you  will  return  to  England  ?  '* 

*^  I  will,  I  swear  to  you  I  will." 

«  Wait,  then,  wait." 

And  Anne  of  Austria  went  into  her  apartment,  and  came 
out  again  almost  immediately,  holding  a  casket  in  her  hand 
made  of  rosewood,  with  her  monogram  incrusted  in  gold. 

"Here,  milord,  here,"  said  she,  "keep  this  in  memory  of 
me." 

Buckingham  took  the  casket,  and  fell  a  second  time  on  his 
knees. 

"  You  promised  me  you  would  go  back,"  said  the  queen. 

"  And  I  keep  my  word.  Your  hand,  madame,  your  hand, 
and  I  depart." 

Anne  of  Austria  stretched  forth  her  hand,  closing  her  eyes, 
and  leaned  the  other  upon  Estaf ana,  for  she  felt  her  strength 
was  about  to  fail  her. 

Buckingham  pressed  his  lips  passionately  to  that  beautiful 
hand,  and  then  rising  said : 

"  Within  six  months,  if  I  am  not  dead,  I  shall  have  seen  you 
again,  madame,  even  if  I  have  upset  the  whole  world  for  it." 

And,  faithful  to  the  promise  he  had  made,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  apartment. 

In  the  corridor  he  met  Madame  Bonacieux,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  who,  with  the  same  precautions  and  the  same 
good  fortune,  led  him  out  of  the  Louvre. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


MONSIEUR   BONACIEUX. 


Ihere  was  in  all  this,  as  may  have  been  noticed,  one  per- 
sonage  of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  precarious  position,  we 
have  appeared  to  take  but  very  little  notice.  This  personage 
was  M.  Bonacieux,  the  respectable  martyr  of  the  political  and 
amorous  intrigues  which  were  getting  into  such  a  tangle  in 
this  gallant  and  chivalric  period. 

Fortunately,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  or  may  not  re- 
member, fortunately,  we  promised  not  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

The  officers  who  had  arrested  him  conducted  him  straight 
to  the  Bastille,  where,  all  of  a  tremble,  he  was  made  to  pass 
before  a  platoon  of  soldiers  who  were  loading  their  muskets. 

Thence,  introduced  into  a  half-subterranean  gallery,  he  be- 
came, on  the  part  of  those  who  had  brought  him,  the  object  of 
the  grossest  insults  and  the  harshest  treatment.  The  bailiffs 
perceived  that  they  had  not  to  deal  with  a  nobleman,  and  they 
treated  him  like  a  very  beggar. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  an  officer  came 
to  put  an  end  to  his  toii;ures,  but  not  to  his  anxiety,  by  giving 
the  order  to  lead  M.  Bonacieux  to  the  examination  chamber. 

Ordinarily,  prisoners  were  questioned  in  their  own  cells,  but 
with  M.  Bonacieux  they  did  not  use  so  many  formalities. 

Two  guards  took  hold  of  the  fiercer,  made  him  cross  a  court, 
enter  a  corridor  in  which  were  three  sentinels,  then  opened 
a  door  and  pushed  him  unceremoniously  into  a  low  room, 
the  whole  furnishings  of  which  consisted  of  one  table,  one 
chair,  and  a  superintendent  of  police.  The  superintendent 
was  seated  in  the  chair,  and  was  busily  writing  at  the  table. 

The  two  guards  led  the  prisoner  towards  the  table,  and, 
upon  a  sign  from  the  superintendent,  drew  back  so  far  as  to 
be  unable  to  hear  anything. 

The  superintendent,  who  had  till  this  time  held  his  head 
down  over  his  papers,  looked  up  to  see  what  sort  of  person  he 
had  to  deal  with.  This  superintendent  was  a  man  of  repulsive 
mien,  with  a  pointed  nose,  yellow  and  salient  cheek-bones, 
•mall,  but  keen  penetrating,  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance resembling  at  ouce  the  polecat  and  the  fox.  His 
head,  supported  by  a  long  and  flexible  neck,  issued  from  his 
large  black  robe,  balancing  itself,  with  a  motion  very  much 
like  that  of  the  tortoise  when  drawing  its  head  out  of  its  shell. 
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He  began  by  asking  M.  Bonacieux  his  full  name,  age,  con- 
dition, and  abode. 

The  accused  replied  that  his  name  was  Jacques  Michel 
Bonacieux,  that  he  was  fifty-one  year^  old,  was  a  retired  mercer, 
and  lived  No.  11,  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs. 

The  superintendent  then,  instead  of  continuing  to  question 
him,  made  him  a  long  sp3ech  upon  the  danger  there  was  for  an 
obscure  bourgeois  to  meddle  with  public  matters. 

He  complicated  this  exordium  by  an  exposition  in  which  he 
painted  the  power  and  the  acts  of  the  cai-dinal  —  that  incom- 
parable minister,  that  conqueror  of  past  ministers,  that  example 
for  ministers  to  come  —  acts  and  power  which  no  one  could 
thwart  with  impunity. 

After  this  second  part  of  his  discourse,  fixing  his  hawk's  eye 
upon  poor  Bonacieux,  he  bade  him  reflect  upon  the  seriousness 
of  his  situation. 

The  reflections  of  the  mercer  were  already  made ;  he  con- 
signed to  the  devil  the  moment  when  M.  La  Porte  had  formed 
the  idea  of  marrying  him  to  his  goddaughter,  and  particularly 
the  moment  when  that  goddaughter  had  been  received  mis- 
tress of  the  linen  to  her  Majesty 

The  character  of  M.  Bonacieux  was  one  of  profound  selfishness, 
mixed  with  sordid  avarice,  the  whole  seasoned  with  extreme 
cowardice.  The  love  with  which  his  young  wife  had  inspired 
him  was  a  secondary  sentiment,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  the  primitive  feelings  we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bonacieux  did  reflect,  in  fact,  upon  what  had  just  been  said 
to  him. 

"  But,  superintendent,"  said  he,  timidly,  "  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve that  I  know  and  appreciate  more  than  anybody  the  merit 
of  the  incomparable  eminence  by  whom  we  have  the  honor  to      I 
be  governed." 

"  Really  ?  "  asked  the  superintendent,  with  an  air  of  doubt, 
"  really  ?     If  that  is  truly  so,  how  came  you  in  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"How  I  came  here,  or  rather  why  I  came   here,"    replied 
Bonacieux,  "  is  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you,  because  I    1 
myself  don't  know ;   but  to  a  certainty  it  is  not  for  having  —     ^ 
knowingly,  at  least  —  disobliged  the  cardinal." 

"  You  must,  nevertheless,  have  committed  a  crime,  since  you 
are  here,  and  are  accused  of  high  treason." 

"  Of  high  treason ! "  cried  the  terrified  Bonacieux,  "  high 
treason  !  How  is  it  possible  for  a  poor  mercer,  who  detests  all 
Huguenots,  and  who  abhors  all  Spaniards,  to  be  accused  of  high 
treason  ?     Consider,  sir,  the  thing  is  materially  impossiblek" 
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"Monsieur  Bonacieux/'  said  the  superintendent,  looking  at 
the  accused  as  if  his  little  eyes  had  the  faculty  of  reading  to 
the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  "  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  you  have 
a  wife  ?  " 

"  Fes,  sir,"  replied  the  mercer,  all  of  a  tremble,  feeling  that 
this  was  the  point  at  which  affairs  were  likely  to  get  mixed  up, 
"that  is  to  say,  I  had  one." 

"What?  you  had  one!  What  have  you  done  with  her, 
then,  if  you  have  her  no  longer  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  carried  off  from  me,  sir." 

"Been  carried  off  from  you?"  said  the  superintendent. 
"Ah!" 

Bonacieux  felt,  when  he  heard  this  "  Ah,"  that  matters  were 
becoming  more  and  more  entangled. 

"She  has  been  carried  off,"  resumed  the  superintendent; 
"  and  do  you  know  who  the  man  is  that  has  committed  this 
outrage  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  know  him." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"Remember  that  I  affirm  nothing,  superintendent,  and  that 
I  only  suspect." 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  ?     Come,  answer  freely." 

M.  Bonacieux  was  in  the  greatest  possible  perplexity :  had 
he  better  deny  everything  or  tell  everything  ?  By  denying  all, 
it  might  be  suspected  that  he  knew  too  much  to  confess :  by 
confessing  all,  he  would  prove  his  good-will.  He  decided  then 
upon  telling  all. 

"I  suspect,"  said  he,  "a  tall,  dark  man,  of  lofty  carriage, 
who  has  the  air  of  a  great  lord.  He  followed  us  several  times, 
as  I  think,  when  I  waited  for  my  wife  at  the  wicket  of  the 
Louvre  to  fetch  her  home." 

The  superintendent  appeared  tp  experience  a  little  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  And  his  name  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh !  as  to  his  name,  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but,  if  I 
were  ever  to  meet  him,  I  should  know  him  in  an  instant,  I  will 
answer  for  it,  even  if  he  were  among  a  thousand  persons." 

The  face  of  the  superintendent  grew,  still  darker. 

"  You  would  recognize  him  among  a  thousand,  say  you  ? " 
continued  he. 

"That  is  to  say,"  cried  Bonacieux,  who  saw  he  had  gone 
wrong,  "  that  is  to  sav  —  " 

"You  answered  that  you  would  recognize  him,"  said  the 
superintendent;   "that  is  very  well,  and  enough  for  to-day. 
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Before  we  proceed  further,  some  one  must  be  informed  that 
you  know  the  abductor  of  your  wife." 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  know  him ! "  cried  Bonacieux 
in  despair,  "  I  told  you,  on  the  contrary  —  " 

"Take  away  the  prisoner,"  said  the  superintendent  to  the 
two  guards. 

"  Where  shall  we  place  him  ?  "  demanded  the  officer. 

"  In  a  dungeon." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord !  in  the  first  you  come  to,  provided  it  be  a  safe 
one,"  said  the  superintendent,  with  an  indifference  which  filled 
poor  Bonacieux  with  horror. 

"  Alas !  alas  ! "  said  he  to  himself,  "  misfortune  hangs  over 
me;  my  wife  must  have  committed  some  frightful  crime; 
they  believe  that  I  am  her  accomplice,  and  will  punish  me  with 
her !  She  must  have  spoken,  she  must  have  confessed  every- 
thing, a  woman  is  so  weak !  A  dungeon,  the  first  he  comes  to ! 
that's  it !  one  night  is  soon  over ;  and  to-morrow  to  the  wheel, 
to  the  gallows  !     Oh  !  my  God !  my  God !  have  pity  on  me ! " 

Without  listening  the  least  in  the  world  to  the  lamentations 
of  Master  Bonacieux,  lamentations  to  which,  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  pretty  well  accustomed,  the  two  guards  took  the 
prisoner  each  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  away,  while  the  super- 
intendent wrote  a  letter  in  haste,  while  his  recorder  was 
waiting. 

Bonacieux  could  not  close  his  eyes ;  not  because  his  dungeon 
was  so  very  disagreeable,  but  because  his  uneasiness  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  He  sat  up  all  night  upon  his  stool, 
starting  at  the  least  noise ;  and  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
penetrated  into  his  cell,  the  dawn  itself  appeared  to  him  to 
have  taken  on  a  funereal  tint. 

All  at  once  he  heard  his  bolts  drawn,  and  sprang  up  with  a 
terrible  bound,  believing  that  they  had  come  to  lead  him  to  the 
scaffold.  Therefore  when  he  saw  purely  and  simply  his  super- 
intendent and  recorder  of  the  preceding  evening  appear,  instead 
of  the  executioner  he  was  expecting,  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
them  both. 

"  Your  affair  has  become  more  complicated  since  yesterday 
evening,  my  good  man,  and  I  advise  you  to  tell  the  whole 
ti-uth.  For  your  repentance  alone  can  remove  the  cardinal's 
anger." 

"Why,  I  am  ready  to  tell  everything,"  cried  Bonacieux,  "at 
least,  all  that  I  know.     Question  me,  I  entreat  you ! " 

"  Where  is  your  wife,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 
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"  Why,  did  not  I  tell  you  she  had  been  stolen  away  from 
me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  yesterday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  thanks 
to  you,  she  escaped.'' 

«  My  wife  escaped  I "  cried  Bonacieux.  "  Oh  !  unfortunate 
creature  !  Sir,  if  she  has  escaped,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  I  will 
8wear." 

"  What  business  had  you  then  to  go  into  the  chamber  of 
M.  d'Artagnan,  your  lodger,  with  whom  you  had  a  long  con- 
ference in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  Ah !  yes,  superintendent ;  yes,  that  is  true,  and  I  confess 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  did  go  to  M.  d'Artagnan's  apart- 
ment." 

"  What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  " 

"  To  beg  him  to  assist  me  in  finding  my  wife.  I  believed  I 
had  a  right  to  endeavor  to  recover  her.  I  was  mistaken,  as  it 
appears,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  so  doing." 

"  And  what  did  M.  d'Artagnan  reply  ?  " 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  promised  me  his  assistance ;  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  he  was  betraying  me." 

"You  are  trifling  with  justice!  M.  d'Artagnan  made  an 
agreement  with  you,  and  in  virtue  of  that  agreement  put  to 
flight  the  police  officers  who  had  arrested  your  wife,  and  placed 
her  out  of  reach  of  all  inquiries." 

"M.  d'Artagnan  has  carried  off  my  wife!  What  can  that 
mean  ?  " 

"  Fortunately  M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  our  hands,  and  you  shall 
be  confronted  with  him." 

"  Ah !  'pon  my  word !  I  ask  nothing  better,"  cried  Bona- 
cieux ;  "  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  face  of  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Bring  in  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  superintendent  to  the 
gi'ards. 

The  two  guards  led  in  Athos. 

"  Monsieur  d' Aitagnan,"  said  the  superintendent,  addressing 
Athos,  "  declare  what  passed  between  you  and  the  gentleman 
here." 

"  But,"  cried  Bonacieux,  *^  that  is  not  M.  d'Artagnan  whom 
you  show  me ! " 

"  What !  not  M.  d'Artagnan  ! "  exclaimed  the  superintendent. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  like  him,"  replied  Bonacieux. 

"What  is  this  gentleman's  name?"  asked  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  don't  know  him." 
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^  How !  you  don't  know  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  never  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is." 

"  Your  name  ?  "  asked  the  superintendent. 

"  Athos,"  replied  the  musketeer. 

"  But  that  is  not  a  man's  name,  that  is  the  name  of  a  moun- 
t^ain,"  cried  the  poor  superintendent,  who  began  to  feel  a  little 
iDewildered. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Athos,  quietly. 

"  But  you  said  that  your  name  was  D' Artagnan." 

«  Who,  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  you." 

"  That  is  to  say,  some  one  asked  me :  ^  You  are  Monsieur 
d' Artagnan  ? '  I  answered,  '  You  think  so,  do  you  ? '  My 
guards  exclaimed  that  they  were  sure  I  was.  I  did  not 
think  it  -v^^orth  while  to  contmdict  them.  Besides,  I  might 
myself  be  deceived." 

"  Sir,  you  insult  the  majesty  of  justice." 

"Not  at  all,"'  said  Athos,  calmly. 

"  You  are  Monsieur  d' Artagnan." 

"  You  see,  sir,  that  you  persist  in  saying  that  I  am." 

"But,  I  tell  you,  superintendent,"  cried  Bonacieux,  in  his 
turn,  "  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  the  matter.  M.  d' Ar- 
tagnan is  my  tenant,  and  consequently,  although  he  does  not 
pay  me  my  rent,  and  even  the  more  on  that  account,  I  ought  to 
finow  him.  M.  d' Artagnan  is  a  young  man,  scarcely  nineteen 
or  twenty,  and  this  gentleman  must  be  thirty  at  least.  M. 
d' Artagnan  is  in  M.  des  Essarts's  guards,  and  this  gentleman  is 
in  the  company  of  M.  de  Treville's  musketeers ;  look  at  his 
uniform,  superintendent,  look  at  his  uniform  ! " 

"  That's  true,"  murmured  the  superintendent ;  "  zounds  ! 
that's  true." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  a  mes- 
.senger,  introduced  by  one  of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Bastille, 
gave  a  letter  to  the  superintendent. 

"  Oh  !  imhappy  woman ! "  cried  the  superintendent. 

"  How  !  what  do  you  say  ?  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  It  is 
not  of  my  wife,  I  hope ! " 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  her.  Your  affair  is  becoming  a 
[»retty  one." 

"But,"  cried  the  exasperated  mercer,  " do  me  the  pleasure, 
sir,  to  tell  me  how  my  own  affair  can  become  the  worse  by 
anything  my  wife  does  while  1  am  in  prison  ?  " 
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^^  Because  what  ghe  does  is  part  of  a  plan  oonoerted  betwe^i 
you  —  of  an  infernal  plan ! " 

"I  swear  to  you,  superintendent,  that  you  are  profoundly 
mistaken,  that  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  about  what  my 
wife  had  to  do;  that  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  what  she 
has  done,  and  that  if  she  has  committed  any  follies,  I  renounce 
her,  I  abjure  her,  I  curse  her ! " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Athos  to  the  superintendent,  "  if  you  have  no 
further  need  of  me,  send  me  somewhere.  Your  Monsieur 
I^nacieux  is  very  tiresome." 

"  Lead  back  the  prisoners  to  their  cells,"  said  the  super- 
intendent, designating,  by  the  same  gesture,  Athos  and 
Bonacieux,  "and  let  them  be  guarded  more  closely  than 
ever." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Athos,  with  his  habitual  calmness,  "  if  it  be 
M.  d'Artagnan  who  is  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  see 
very  well  how  I  can  take  his  place." 

"  Do  as  I  bade  you,"  cried  the  superintendent,  "  and  preserve 
the  profoundest  secrecy  !    You  understand  me  ! " 

Athos  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  followed  his  guards 
while  Monsieur  Bonacieux  uttered  lamentations  enough  to 
break  a  tiger's  heart. 

They  led  back  the  mercer  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  night,  and  left  him  to  himself  the  whole  day. 
Bonacieux  wept  the  whole  day  like  a  true  mercer,  not  being  at 
all  a  military  man,  as  he  himself  informed  us. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  made  his  mind 
up  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed,  he  heard  steps  in  his  corridor. 
These  steps  drew  near  to  his  cell,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  guards  appeared. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  an  officer,  who  came  behind  the  guards. 

"  Follow  you ! "  cried  Bonacieux,  "  follow  you  at  this  hour  ! 
Where,  in  God's  name  ?  " 

"  Where  we  have  orders  to  lead  you." 

"  But  that  is  not  an  answer." 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  one  we  can  give  you." 

"  Ah !  my  God !  my  God ! "  murmured  the  poor  mercer, 
"  now,  indeed,  I  am  lost ! " 

And,  mechanically  and  without  resistance,  he  followed  the 
guards  who  came  for  him. 

He  passed  along  the  same  corridor  as  before,  crossed  a  first 
oourt,  then  a  second  part  of  the  building.  At  length  at  the 
gate  of  the  outer  court  he  found  a  carriage  surrounded  by  four 
guards  on  horseback.     They  made  him  get  into  this  carriage. 
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the  officer  placed  himself  by  his  side,  the  door  was  locked,  and 
both  were  left  in  a  rolling  prison. 

The  carriage  was  put  in  motion  as  slowly  as  a  funeral 
car.  Through  the  padlocked  gratings  the  prisoner  could  see 
the  houses  and  the  pavement,  that  was  all.  But,  true  Pari- 
sian as  he  was,  Bonacieux  could  recognize  every  street  by  the 
mounting  stones,  the  signs,  and  the  lamps.  At  the  moment 
of  reaching  Saint  Paul,  the  spot  where  such  as  were  con- 
demned at  the  Bastille  were  executed,  he  came  near  fainting 
and  crossed  himself  twice.  He  thought  the  carriage  was  about 
to  stop  there.     The  carriage,  however,  passed  on. 

Farther  on,  a  still  greater  terror  seized  him,  on  passing  by 
the  cemetery  of  Saint  Jean,  where  state  criminals  were  buried. 
One  thing,  however,  reassured  him:  he  remembered  that 
before  they  were  buried  their  heads  were  generally  cut  off, 
and  he  felt  that  his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders.  But  when 
he  saw  the  carriage  take  the  way  to  La  Greve,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  pointed  roofs  of  the  city  hall,  when  the  carriage 
passed  under  the  arcade,  he  then  thought  all  was  over  with 
him,  wished  to  confess  to  the  officer,  and  upon  his  refusal, 
uttered  such  pitiable  cries  that  the  officer  told'  him  if  he  con- 
tinued to  deafen  him  in  that  manner,  he  should  put  a  gag  in 
his  mouth. 

This  menace  somewhat  reassured  Bonacieux ;  if  they  meant 
to  execute  him  at  La  Greve,  it  could  scarcely  be  worth  while 
to  gag  him,  as  they  had  nearly  reached  the  place  of  execution. 
In  fact,  the  carriage  crossed  the  fatal  square  without  stopping. 

There  remained,  then,  no  other  place  to  fear  but  the  Croix- 
du-Trahoir.     The  carriage  was  taking  the  direct  road  to  it. 

This  time  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt:  it  was  at  the 
Croix-du-Trahoir  that  obscure  criminals  were  executed.  Bona- 
cieux had  flattered  himself  by  believing  himself  worthy  of 
Saint  Paul  or  of  the  Place  de  Greve.  It  was  at  the  Croix-du- 
Trahoir  that  his  journey  and  his  destiny  were  to  end.  He 
could  not  yet  see  that  dreadful  cross,  but  he  felt  as  if  it  were 
in  some  sort  coming  to  meet  him.  When  he  was  within  twenty 
paces  of  it,  he  heard  a  great  stir,  and  the  carriage  stopped. 
This  was  more  than  poor  Bonacieux  could  endure,  depressed  as 
he  was  by  the  successive  emotions  which  he  had  experienced. 
He  uttered  a  feeble  groan,  which  might  have  been  taken  foi 
the  last  sigh  of  a  dying  man,  and  fainted. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE    MAN    OF    MEUNG. 


The  crowd  was  occasioned  not  by  the  expectation  of  a  man 
who  was  to  be  hanged,  but  by  the  contemplation  of  a  man  who 
was  hanged. 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  stopped  for  a  minute,  resumed 
its  way,  passed  through  the  crowd,  threaded  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^,  turned  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  and  stopped  before 
a  low  door. 

The  door  opened,  two  guards  received  Bonacieux  in  their 
arms  from  the  officer,  who  supported  him.  They  carried  him 
along  an  alley,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  deposited  him  in  an 
ante-chamber. 

All  these  movements  had  been  effected  mechanically,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  He  had  moved  along  as  if  in  a  dream ; 
he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  objects  as  though  through  a  fog ;  his 
ears  had  perceived  sounds  without  comprehending  them;  he 
might  have  been  executed  at  that  moment  without  his  making 
a  single  gesture  in  his  own  defence,  or  his  uttering  a  cry  to 
implore  mercy. 

He  therefore  remained  upon  the  bench,  with  his  back  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  and  his  hands  hanging  down,  exactly  in  the 
spot  where  the  guards  had  placed  him. 

On  looking  round  him,  however,  as  he  could  see  no  threaten- 
ing object,  as  nothing  indicated  that  he  ran  any  real  danger,  as 
the  bench  was  comfortably  covered  with  a  well-stuffed  cushion, 
as  the  wall  was  ornamented  with  beautiful  Cordova  leather, 
and  as  large  red-damask  curtains,  held  back  by  gold  fastenings, 
floated  before  the  window,  he  perceived  by  degrees  that  his 
fear  was  exaggerated,  and  he  began  to  turn  his  head  to  the 
right  a  id  the  left,  upwards  and  downwards. 

At  this  movement,  which  nobody  opposed,  he  gained  a  little 
courage,  and  ventured  to  draw  up  one  leg  and  then  the  other. 
At  length,  with  the  help  of  both  hands,  he  raised  himself  up 
upon  the  bench,  and  found  himself  upon  his  feet. 

At  that  moment  an  officer  of  j)lea8ant  appearance  opened  a 
door,  continued  to  exchange  some  words  with  a  person  in  the 
next  room,  and  then  came  up  to  tlie  y)riHoner. 

"  Is  your  name  Bonacieux  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  officer,"  stammered  the  mercer,  more  dead  than  alive, 
"at  your  service." 
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"  Come  in/'  said  the  officer. 

And  he  moved  aside  to  let  the  mercer  pass.  The  latter 
obeyed  without  reply,  and  entered  the  room,  where  it  appeared 
he  was  expected. 

It  was  a  large,  close,  and  stifling  cabinet,  the  walls  furnished 
with  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  and  where  there  was  al- 
ready a  fire,  although  it  was  scarcely  the  end  of  September.  A 
square  t9,ble,  covered  with  books  and  papers,  upon  which  was 
unrolled  an  immense  plan  of  the  city  of  Rochelle,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  apartment. 

Standing  before  the  fireplace  was  a  man  of  middle  height, 
of  a  haughty,  proud  mien,  with  piercing  eyes,  a  broad  brow, 
and  a  thin  face  which  was  made  still  longer  by  a  royal  (or  im- 
perial, as  it  is  now  called),  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  moustaches. 
Although  this  man  was  scarcely  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  hair,  moustaches,  and  royal,  all  were  growing  gray. 
This  man,  though  without  a  sword,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  soldier;  and  his  buff  leather  boots,  still  slightly  covered 
•with  dust,  showed  that  he  had  been  on  horseback  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

This  man  was  Armand  Jean  Duplessis,  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
not  such  as  he  is  generally  represented,  —  broken  down  like  an 
old  man,  suffering  like  a  martyr,  his  body  bent,  his  voice 
almost  inaudible,  buried  in  a  large  arm-chair  as  in  an  antici- 
pated tomb,  no  longer  living  save  by  the  strength  of  his  gen- 
ius, and  no  longer  maintaining  the  struggle  with  Europe  but 
by  the  eternal  application  of  his  thoughts,  —  but  such  as  he 
leally  was  at  this  period ;  that  is  to  say,  an  active  and  gal- 
lant cavalier,  already  weak  of  body,  but  sustained  by  that 
moral  force  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  that  ever  existed,  preparing,  after  having  supported  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  in  his  duchy  of  Mantua,  after  having  taken 
Nimes,  Castres,  and  Uzes,  to  drive  the  English  from  the  island 
of  Re,  and  lay  siege  to  Rochelle. 

At  first  sight,  nothing  indicated  the  cardinal ;  and  it  was  im- 
]X)ssible  for  those  who  did  not  know  his  face  to  guess  in  whose 
presence  they  were. 

The  poor  mercer  remained  standing  at  the  door,  while 
t^e  eyes  of' the  personage  we  have  just  described  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  penetrate  even  into  the 
depths  of  his  past. 

*•  Is  this  Bonacieux  ?  "  asked  he,  after  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  officer. 

'^  Very  well.     Give  me  those  papers,  and  leave  us." 
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Tlt<^  oftcer  UxM  the  papen>  pointed  out  from  the  taUe,  ga^e 
theiii  to  him  who  asked  for  them,  bowed  to  the  groondy  and 
letir^-^d. 

ik^ita/^ieiix  recogiiiz^^d  iu  these  papers  his  exam i nation  at 
the  Jia&tiile,  From  time  to  time  the  man  at  the  fireplace 
faii^e<l  his  eyes  from  the  writings,  and  plunged  them  like  dag- 
gers intr>  the  heart  of  the  [X)or  mercer. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes'  rearling,  and  ten  seconds  of  exam- 
ination, the  e;irdinal  had  marie  up  his  mind. 

''That  Ji^'iul  Jias  never  conspired,"  murmured  he;  "but  nc 
matter,  h*t  us  investigate  just  the  same." 

"  You  are  accused  of  high  treason,"  said  the  cardinal,  slowly. 

'♦  Ho  I  hiive  been  told  already,  monseigneur,"  cried  Bonacieux, 
giving  his  questioner  the  title  he  had  heard  the  officer  give 
him,"  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it." 

The  cardinal  repressed  a  smile. 

**  Vou  have  conspired  with  your  wife,  with  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  and  with  milord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

"  In  fact,  monseigneur,  I  have  heard  her  pronounce  all  those 
names." 

'<  And  on  what  occasion  ?  " 

**  Hhe  said  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  drawn  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  Paris  to  ruin  him  and  to  ruin  the  queen." 

"  She  said  that  ?  "  cried  the  cardinal,  angrily. 

*^  Yes,  nionstngneur,  but  I  told  her  she  was  wrong  to  talk 
about  such  things,  and  that  his  Eminence  was  incapable  — '' 

**  Hold  your  tongue!      You  are  a  fool,"  replied  the  cardinal. 

<<  That's  exactly  what  my  wife  said,  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  know  who  carried  off  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur." 

"  You  have  suspicions,  nevertheless  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  but  these  suspicions  appeared  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  superintendent,  and  I  no  longer  have  them.*' 

"  Your  wife  has  escaped  !     Did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur  ;  I  learned  it  since  I  have  been  in  prison, 
and  then  from  the  conversation  of  the  superintendent  —  a  very 
pleasant  man." 

The  cardinal  repressed  another  smile. 

"  Then  you  are  ignorant  of  what  has  become  of  your  wife 
since  her  flight  ?  " 

**  Absolutely,  monseigneur ;  but  she  has  most  likely  returned 
to  the  Louvre." 

"  At  oiu^  o'clock  this  morning  she  had  not  returned." 

"  My  God !  what  can  have  become  of  her,  then  ?  " 
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"We  shall  know,  be  assured.  Nothing  is  concaaled  from 
the  cardinal ;  the  cardinal  knows  everything.'' 

"  In  that  case,  monseigneur,  do  you  believe  the  cardinal  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  may ;  but  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  reveal  to 
the  cardinal  all  you  know  of  your  wife's  relations  with  Madame 
de  Chevreuse." 

"But,  monseigneur,  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  have 
never  seen  her ! '' 

"  When  you  went  to  fetch  your  wife  from  the  Louvre,  did 
you  always  return  directly  home  ?  " 

"Scarcely  ever;  she  had  business  to  transact  with  linen- 
drapers,  to  whose  shops  I  escorted  her.'' 

"  And  how  many  were  there  of  these  linen-drapers  ?  " 

"Two,  monseigneur." 

"  And  where  did  they  live  ?  " 

"  One  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  the  other  Rue  de  la  Harpe." 

"  Do  you  go  into  these  houses  with  her  ?  " 

"Never,  monseigneur;  I  waited  at  the  door." 

"  And  what  excuse  did  she  make  for  thus  going  in  alone  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  none ;  she  told  me  to  wait,  and  I  waited." 

"You  are  a  very  complacent  husband,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Bonacieux,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  He  calls  me  his  dear  monsieur,"  said  the  mercer  to  himself. 
"  Bah !  matters  are  going  all  right ! " 

"  Should  you  know  those  doors  again  ?  " 

"Yes." 
.  "  Do  you  know  the  numbers  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  No.  25  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard ;  75  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  cardinal. 

At  these  words,  he  took  up  a  silver  bell  and  rang  it ;  the 
officer  entered. 

"  Go,"  said  he  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  and  find  Rochef ort ;  tell 
him  to  come  to  me  immediately,  if  he  has  returned." 

"  The  count  is  here,"  said  the  officer,  "  and  wishes  to  speak 
instantly  with  your  Eminence." 

"  Let  him  come  in,  then ;  let  him  come  in,  then ! "  said  the 
cardinal,  eagerly. 

The  officer  rushed  out  of  the  apartment  with  that  alacrity 
which  all  the  cardinal's  servants  displayed  in  obeying  him. 

"  To  your  Eminence ! "  murmured  Bonacieux,  rolling  his 
eyes  round  in  astonishment. 
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Five  seconds  had  not  elapsed  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
officer,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  new  personage  entered. 

"  It  is  he  I ''  cried  Bonacieux. 

"  He  I  what  he  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"  The  man  who  took  away  my  wife  ! " 

The  cardinal  rang  a  second  time.     The  officer  reappeared. 

"  Place  this  man  in  the  care  of  his  two  guards,  and  let  him 
wait  till  I  send  for  him." 

*'No,  mon  seigneur  I  no  I  it  is  not  he!"  cried  Bonacieux; 
**no,  I  was  mistaken.  This  is  quite  a  different  man,  and  does 
not  resemble  him  at  all.  The  gentleman  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  man  I " 

"  Take  away  this  fool  I "  said  the  cardinal. 

The  officer  took  Bonacieux  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into  the 
ante-chamber,  where  he  found  his  two  guards. 

The  newly  introduced  personage  followed  Bonacieux  im. 
patiently  with  his  eyes  till  lie  was  gone  out,  and  the  moment 
the  door  closed  he  advanced  eagerly  toward  the  cardinal,  and 
said: 

«  They  have  seen  each  other  I " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  his  Eminence. 

<<  He  and  she ! " 

^'  The  queen  and  the  duke  ?  "  cried  RichelieiL 

a  Yes." 

«' Where?*' 

"  At  the  Louvre." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  ** 

"  Perfectly  sure." 

" Who  told  you  of  it?" 

**  Madajno  Launoy,  who  is  devoted  to  your  Eminence,  as  you 
know." 

**Why  did  alio  not  h*t  mo  know  sooner  ?•' 

<*  Whether  by  ohanoo  or  mistrust,  the  queen  made  Madame 
de  Surgia  sleep  in  hor  ohambor,  and  kept  her  all  day." 

"Well,  we  art^  beattMi !     Now  let  us  try  to  take  our  revenge." 

'*I  will  jwsiat  ytni  with  jvll  my  hwirt,  monseigneur;  be  as- 
ture d  of  that" 

*<Howdidittjikeplaoo?" 

<•  At  half-]mat  twelvt»,  tht>  quwu  wa«  with  her  women — ^ 

«<  Whore?" 

^  In  her  bed-ohamlM^r  —  " 

«  Go  on," 

<<  When  some  ono  oumo  and  brought  h^r  a  handkerchief  from 
her  damtf  iln*  imj^ri^^** 
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«And  then!'' 

^'  The  queen  immediately  exhibited  strong  emotion,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  rouge  which  covered  her  face,  grew  pale/' 

"  Go  on,  go  on  ! " 

"  She,  however,  rose,  and  with  a  trembling  voice :  ^  Ladies/ 
said  she,  '  wait  for  me  ten  minutes,  I  shall  soon  return.'  She 
then  opened  the  door  of  her  alcove,  and  went  out." 

"Why  did  not  Madame  Lannoy  come  and  inform  you  in- 
stantly ?  " 

"  Nothing  was  certain  as  yet ;  besides,  her  Majesty  had  said, 
'  Ladies,  wait  for  me ; '  and  she  dared  not  disobey  the 
queen." 

"  How  long  did  the  queen  remain  outside  of  the  chamber  ?  " 

"  Three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

*'  Did  none  of  her  women  accompany  her  ?  " 

«  Only  DofLa  Estefana." 

*'  And  she  afterwards  returned  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  but  only  to  take  a  little  rosewood  casket,  with  her 
monogram  upon  it,  and  to  go  out  again  immediately." 

"  And  when  she  finally  returned,  did  she  bring  that  casket 
with  her  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  Does  Madame  de  Lannoy  know  what  was  in  that  casket  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  diamond  studs  which  his  Majesty  gave  the 
queen." 

"  And  she  came  back  without  this  casket  ^  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Madame  de  Lannoy  ,  then,  is  of  the  opinion  that  she  ga  vo 
them  to  Buckingham  ?  " 

"  She  is  sure  of  it." 

'*  How  can  she  be  sure  '/  *' 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Madame  de  Lannoy,  in  her 
quality  of  tire-woman  of  the  queen,  looked  for  this  casket, 
appeared  uneasy  at  not  finding  it,  and  at  length  asked  the 
queen  if  she  knew  anything  about  it." 

"  And  the  queen  ?  " 

"  The  queen  became  exceedingly  red,  and  replied  that  hav- 
ing on  the  preceding  evening  broken  one  of  those  studs,  she 
had  sent  it  to  her  goldsmith  to  be  repaired." 

"  He  must  be  called  upon,  and  so  ascertain  if  the  thing  be 
true  or  not." 

"  I  have  just  been  at  his  shop." 

*'And  the  goldsmith  says  ?  —  " 

"  The  goldsmith  has  lieard  of  nothing  of  the  kind.'* 
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"  Gbod  !  good  1  Kochef ort,  all  is  not  lost  1  and  perhaps  — 
perhaps  everything  is  for  the  best  1 " 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  do  not  doubt  your  Eminence's  genius  —  " 

"  Will  repair  the  blunders  of  his  agent  —  is  that  it  ? '' 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say,  if  your  Eminence 
had  permitted  me  to  finish  my  sentence.'^ 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  were  concealed  ?  '^ 

"  No,  monseigneur.  My  people  could  tell  me  nothing  posi- 
tive in  regard  to  that." 

«  But  I  know." 

"  You,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  or  at  least  I  suspect.  They  were,  one  in  the  Rue 
Vaugirard,  No.  25,  the  other  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  No.  75." 

"  Does  your  Eminence  wish  them  both  to  be  arrested  ?  *' 

"  It  is  too  late  ;  they  will  be  gone." 

"  But  still  we  can  make  sure  of  it." 

"Take  ten  men  of  my  guards,  and  search  both  houses 
thoroughly." 

**  Instantly,  monseigneur." 

The  cardinal,  upon  being  left  alone,  reflected  for  an  instant^ 
and  then  rang  the  bell  a  third  time. 

The  same  officer  appeared. 

"  Bring  the  prisoner  in  again,"  said  the  cardinal. 

Master  Bonacieux  was  introduced  anew,  and  upon  a  sign 
from  the  cardinal  the  officer  retired. 

"  You  have  deceived  me  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  sternly. 

"  I ! "  cried  Bonacieux  ;  "  I !  deceive  your  Eminence  !  " 

"  Your  wife,  when  going  to  Rue  de  Vaugirard  and  Rue  de  la 
Harpe,  did  not  go  to  any  linen-drapers'." 

"  Then  where,  in  God's  name,  did  she  go  ?  " 

"  She  went  to  the  house  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  and 
she  went  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's." 

"Yes,"  cried  Bonacieux,  recalling  all  the  circumstances,  "  yes, 
that's  it.  Your  Eminence  is  right.  I  told  my  wife,  several 
times,  that  it  was  surprising  that  linen-drapers  should  live  in 
such  houses,  —  in  houses  that  had  no  signs, —  and  every  time 
she  began  to  laugh.  Ah !  monseigneur !  "  continued  Bona- 
cieux, throwing  himself  at  his  Eminence's  feet,  "  ah !  how 
truly  you  are  the  cardinal,  the  great  cardinal,  the  man  of 
genius  whom  all  the  world  reveres  ! " 

However  contemptible  might  be  the  triumph  gained  over  so 
vulgar  a  being  as  Bonacieux,  the  cardinal  did  not  the  less  enjoy 
it  for  an  instant.     Then,  almost  immediately,  as  if  a  new 
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thought  had  entered  his  mind,  a  smile  passed  over  his  lips^ 
and,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  the  mercer,  — 

"  Rise,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  an  honest  man." 

"The  cardinal  has  touched  me  with  his  hand!  I  have 
touched  the  hand  of  the  great  man  !  "  cried  Bonacieux ;  "  the 
great  man  has  called  me  his  friend !  " 

"  Yes,  my  friend ;  yes  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  with  that  pater- 
nal tone  which  he  sometimes  knew  how  to  assume,  but  which 
deceived  only  those  who  did  i.ot  know  him  ;  "  and  as  you  have 
been  unjustly  suspected  —  well !  you  must  be  indemnified. 
Here !  take  this  purse  of  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  pardon  me." 

"  I  pardon  you,  monseigneur ! "  said  Bonacieux,  hesitating 
to  take  the  purse,  fearing,  doubtless,  that  this  pretended  gift 
was  only  a  joke.  "  But  you  are  free  to  have  me  arrested,  you 
are  free  to  have  me  tortured,  you  are  free  to  have  me  hung. 
You  are  the  master,  and  I  should  not  have  the  least  word  to 
say  about  it.  Pardon  you,  monseigneur  !  you  cannot  mean 
that." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  you  are  generous  in 
this  matter,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  So  you  will  take  this 
purse,  and  you  will  go  away  without  being  too  much  dissatis- 
fied with  your  treatment  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  away  enchanted." 

"  Farewell,  then  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  present,  for  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Whenever  monseigneur  wishes.  I  am  always  at  his  Em- 
inence's orders." 

"  And  that  will  be  frequently,  I  assure  you,  for  I  have  found 
something  extremely  agreeable  in  your  conversation." 

"  Oh  !     monseigneur ! '' 

"  Au  revoir,  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  au  revoir  !  " 

And  the  cardinal  made  him  a  sign  with  his  hand,  to  which 
Bonacieux  replied  by  bowing  to  the  ground.  He  then  backed 
himself  out,  and  when  he  was  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  car- 
dinal heard  him,  in  his  enthusiasm,  crying  aloud,  *^  Long  life 
to  monseigneur  !  Long  life  to  his  Eminence !  Long  life  to  the 
great  cardinal ! "  -  The  cardinal  listened  with  a  smile  to  this 
vociferous  manifestation  of  master  Bonacieux's  enthusiasm; 
and  then,  when  Bonacieux's  cries  were  no  longer  audible,  — 

"  Good ! "  said  he  ;  "  here's  a  man  who,  henceforward,  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  me." 

And  the  cardinal  began  to  examine  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion the  map  of  Rochelle,  which,  as  we  have  said,  lay  open. 
upon  the  table,  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  line  where  the  faucLOMJ^ 
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dyke  was  to  pass,  which,  eighteen  months  later,  shut  up  the 
port  of  the  besieged  city. 

As  he  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  his  strategic  meditations, 
the  door  opened  again,  and  Rochefort  entered. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  cardinal  eagerly,  rising  with  a  quickness 
which  proved  the  degree  of  importance  he  attached  to  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  charged  the  count. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  latter,  "  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  from  thirty-five 
to  forty,  have  been  lodging  in  fact  at  the  two  houses  pointed 
out  by  your  Eminence,  the  one  four  days  and  the  other  five, 
but  the  woman  left  last  night,  and  the  man  this  morning." 

"  They  were  the  persons  ! "  cried  the  cardinal,  looking  at  the 
clock ;  "  aud  now  it  is  too  late  to  have  them  pursued.  The 
duchess  is  at  Tours,  and  the  duke  at  Boulogne.  We  can  find 
them  again  only  in  London." 

"  What  are  your  Eminence's  orders  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  of  what  has  passed.  Let  the  queen  remain  in 
perfect  security ;  let  her  be  ignorant  that  we  know  her  secret. 
Let  her  believe  that  we  are  in  search  of  some  conspiracy  or 
other.     Send  me  Siguier,  the  keeper  of  the  seals." 

"  And  that  man  —  what  has  your  Eminence  done  with  him  ?  " 

"  What  man  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"  That  Bonacieux." 

"I  have  done  with  him  all  that  could  be  done.  I  have  made 
him  a  spy  upon  his  wife." 

The  comte  de  Eochef ort  bowed  like  a  man  who  acknowledges 
the  great  superiority  of  his  master,  and  retired. 

Left  alone,  the  cardinal  sat  down  again,  wrote  a  letter  which 
he  sealed  with  his  private  seal,  then  rang  the  bell.  The  officer 
entered  for  the  fourth  time. 

"Have  Vitray  sent  to  me,"  said  he,  "and  tell  him  to  be 
ready  for  a  journey." 

An  instant  after  the  man  he  required  was  before  him, 
booted  and  spurred. 

"Vitray,"  said  he,  "you  will  go  with  all  speed  to  London. 
You  must  not  stop  an  instant  on  the  way.  You  will  delivei 
this  letter  to  milady.  Here  is  an  order  for  two  hundred  pis- 
toles; call  upon  my  treasurer  and  get  the  money.  You  shall 
have  as  much  again  if  you  are  back  within  six  days,  and  have 
executed  your  commission  well." 

The  messenger,  without  replying  a  8in<?le  word,  bowed,  took 
the  letter,  with  the  order  for  the  two  hundred  pistoles, 
aad  went  out 
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These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  -• 
'*  Milady  ; 

"Be  at  the  first  ball  at  which  the  Buke  of  Buckingham 
shall  be  present.  He  will  wear  on  his  doublet  twelve  dia- 
mond studs.  Get  as  near  to  him  as  you  can,  and  cut  off  two 
of  them. 

"  As  soon  as  these  studs  are  in  your  possession,  inform  me." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MAGISTVIATES    AND    SOLDIERS. 


On  the  day  after  these  events  had  taken  place,  Athos  not 
having  reappeared,  M.  de  Tr^ville  was  informed  by  D' Artagnan 
and  Porthos  of  his  absence.  As  to  Aramis,  he  had  asked  for 
a  five  days'  furlough,  and  had  gone,  it  was  said,  to  Rouen, 
on  family  business. 

M.  de  Tr^ville  was  the  father  of  his  soldiers.  The  lowest 
or  the  most  obscure  among  them,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the 
uniform  of  the  company,  was  as  sure  of  his  aid  and  support  as 
his  brother  himself  could  have  been. 

He  repaired  then  instantly  to  the  residence  of  the  Chief  of 
Police.  The  ofiicer  who  commanded  the  post  of  the  Croix- 
Rouge  was  sent  for,  and  by  successive  inquiries  they  foiind 
that  Athos  was  then  lodged  in  the  For  I'EvSque. 

Athos  had  passed  through  all  the  examinations  we  have 
seen  Bonacieux  undergo. 

We  were  present  at  the  scene  in  which  the  two  captives 
were  confronted  with  each  other.  Athos,  who  had  till  that 
time  said  nothing,  for  fear  that  D' Artagnan,  interrupted  in  his 
turn,  should  not  have  the  time  he  needed, — Athos  from  this 
moment  declared  that  his  name  was  Athos  and  not  D' Artagnan. 
He  added  that  he  did  not  know  either  Monsieur  or  Madame 
Bonacieux ;  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  either ;  that  he  had 
come,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
frienrl.  M.  D' Artagnan,  but  up  to  that  hour  he  had  been  at 
M.  de  Treville's,  where  he  had  dined.  "  Twenty  witnesses," 
added  he,  "  could  attest  the  fact,"  and  he  named  several  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  and  among  them  was  the  Due  de  la 
Tr^mouille. 

The  second  superintendent  was  as  much  bewildered  as 
the  first  liad  been  by  the  simple  but  firm  declaration  of  tha 
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musketeer  upon  whom  he  was  anxious  to  take  revenge,  which 
men  of  the  robe  like  at  all  times  to  gain  over  men  of  the 
sword.  But  the  name  of  M.  de  Treville,  and  that  of  M.  de 
la  Tremouille,  demanded  consideration. 

Athos  was  also  sent  to  the  cardinal,  but  unfortunately  the 
cardinal  was  at  the  Louvre  with  the  king. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  M.  de  Treville,  coming 
from  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  the  ofl&ce  of  the 
governor  of  the  For  FEvSque,  without  having  been  able  to  find 
Athos,  arrived  at  the  palace. 

As  captain  of  the  musketeers,  M.  de  Treville  had  at  all 
times  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  king. 

It  is  well  known  how  violent  the  king's  prejudices  were 
against  the  queen,  and  how  skilfully  these  prejudices  were 
kept  up  by  the  cardinal,  who,  in  affairs  of  intrigue,  mistrusted 
women  much  more  than  men.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
this  prejudice  was  the  friendship  of  Anne  of  Austria  for  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse.  These  two  women  gave  him  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  war  with  Spain,  the  quarrel  with  England,  or 
the  embarrassment  of  the  finances.  In  his  eyes  and  to  his  per- 
fect conviction,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  not  only  served  the 
queen  in  her  political  intrigues,  but  —  and  this  troubled  him 
still  more  —  in  her  love  affairs. 

At  the  first  word  the  cardinal  uttered  concerning  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  who,  though  exiled  to  Tours,  and  believed  to  be 
in  that  city,  had  come  to  Paris,  remained  there  five  days,  and 
had  outwitted  the  police,  the  king  flew  into  a  furious  passion. 
Although  capricious  and  unfaithful,  the  king  wished  to  be 
called  Louis  the  Just  and  Louis  the  Chaste.  Posterity  will 
have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  this  character,  which  history 
explains  only  by  facts  and  never  by  reasonings. 

But  when  the  cardinal  added  that  not  only  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  had  been  in  Paris,  but,  also  that  tlie  queen  had 
communicated  with  her  by  the  means  of  one  of  those  myste- 
rious correspondences  which  at  that  time  was  called  a  cabal, 
when  he  affirmed  that  he,  the  cardinal,  was  about  to  unravel 
the  most  tightly  twisted  threads  of  this  intrigue,  when  at  the 
moment  of  arresting  in  the  very  act,  with  all  the  proofs  on 
her,  the  queen's  emissary  to  the  exiled  duchess,  a  musketeer 
had  dared  to  interrupt  violently  the  court  of  justice,  by  falling, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  law  charged  with 
investigating  impartially  the  whole  affair,  in  order  to  place 
it  before  the  eyes  of  the  king,  Louis  XIIL  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer ;  he  took  a  step  toward  the  queen's  apartment^ 
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showing  that  pale  and  mute  indignation  which,  when  it  broke 
out,  led  this  prince  to  the  commission  of  the  coldest  cruelty. 

And  yet,  in  all  this,  the  cardinal  had  not  yet  said  a  word 
about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

At  this  instant  M.  de  Treville  entered,  cold,  polite,  and  in 
irreproachable  costume. 

Made  aware  of  what  had  just  gone  on  by  the  presence  of  the 
cardinal  and  the  alteration  in  the  king's  countenance,  M.  de 
Treville  felt  himself  very  much  like  Samson  before  the  Philis- 
tines: 

Louis  XIII.  had  already  placed  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door.  At  the  noise  made  by  the  entrance  of  M.  de  Treville  he 
turned  round. 

"  You  arrive  in  good  time,  siif,"  said  the  king,  who,  when 
his  passions  were  raised  to  a  certain  point,  could  not  dissem- 
ble ;  "  I  have  learned  some  pretty  things  concerning  your  mus- 
keteers !  " 

*'  And  I,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  coldly,  "  I  have  some  pretty 
things  to  inform  your  Majesty  concerning  your  magistrates." 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  king,  haughtily. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Majesty,"  continued  M. 
de  Treville,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  a  party  of  procurators,  su- 
perintendents, and  police  officials,  very  estimable  people,  but  as 
it  appears  very  hostile  to  the  uniform,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  arrest  in  a  house,  to  lead  away  through  the  open 
street,  and  throw  into  the  For  TEveque,  —  all  upon  an  order 
which  they  have  refused  to  'show  me,  —  one  of  my,  or  rather 
youi,  musketeers,  sire,  a  man  of  irreproachable  conduct,  of  an 
almost  illustrious  reputation,  and  whom  your  Majesty  knows 
favorably,  M.  Athos." 

"  Athos  ! "  said  the  king,  mechanically ;  "  yes,  indeed,  ^ 
know  that  name." 

"  Let  your  Majesty  remember,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  "  that 
M.  Athos  is  the  musketeer  who,  in  the  unfortunate  duel  which 
you  are  acquainted  with,  had  the  misfortune  seriously  to  wound 
M.  de  Cahusac.  By  the  way,  monseigneur,"  continued  de 
Treville,  addressing  the  cardinal,  "  M.  de  Cahusac  has  entirely 
recovered,  has  he  not?" 

"  Thank  you  I ''  said  the  cardinal,  biting  his  lips  with  anger. 

"  M.  Athos,  then,  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends, 
absent  at  the  time,"  continued  M.  de  Treville,  "  to  a  young 
B^arnais,  a  cadet  in  his  Majesty's  guards,  the  company  of  M. 
des  Essarts,  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  his  friend's  and 
taken  up  a  book^  while  waiting  for  his  return,  when  a  mixed 
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crowd  of  bailiffs  and  soldiers  came  and  laid  siege  to  the  houses 
broke  open  several  doors — ^' 

The  cardinal  made  the  king  a  sign,  which  signified,  "  That 
was  on  account  of  the  affair  about  which  I  spoke  to  you." 

"  Oh  1  we  all  know  that/'  interrupted  the  king ;  "  for  all  that 
was  done  for  our  service." 

"  Then,"  said  Treville,  "  it  was  also  for  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice that  one  of  my  musketeers,  who  was  innocent,  was 
seized ;  that  he  was  placed  between  two  guards,  like  a  male* 
factor,  and  that  this  gallant  man,  who  has  ten  times  shed  his 
blood  in  your  Majesty's  service,  and  is  ready  to  shed  it  again, 
has  been  paraded  through  the  midst  of  an  insolent  populace ! " 

"  Bah  I "  said  the  king,  who  began  to  give  way ;  "was  it 
managed  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Treville,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, "does  not  tell  your  Majesty  that  this  innocent  mus- 
keteer, this  gallant  man,  had  only  an  hour  before  attacked, 
sword  in  hand,  four  duly  appointed  examiners  who  were  dele- 
gated by  me  to  look  into  an  affair  of  the  highest  importance." 

"  I  defy  your  Eminence  to  prove  it,"  cried  M.  de  Treville, 
with  his  Gascon  freedom  and  military  roughness ;  "  for,  one 
hour  before,  M.  Athos,  who,  I  will  confide  it  to  your  Majesty,  is 
really  a  man  of  the  highest  quality,  did  me  the  honor,  after 
having  dined  with  me,  to  remain  in  the  parlor  of  my  h6tel,  and 
converse  there  with  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille  and  the  Comte 
de  Chains,  who  were  present." 

The  king  looked  at  the  cardinal. 

"  A  written  examination  attests  it,"  said  the  cardinal,  reply- 
ing aloud  to  his  Majesty's  mute  question,  "  and  the  ill-treated 
people  have  drawn  up  the  following,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  your  Majesty." 

"  And  are  the  reports  of  magistrates  to  be  compared  with  the 
word  of  soldiers  ?  "  replied  Treville,  haughtily. 

"  Come,  come,  Trdville,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  king. 

'*  If  his  Eminence  entertains  any  suspicion  against  one  of 
my  musketeers,"  said  Treville,  "  the  cardinal's  justice  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  induce  me  to  demand  an  inquiry  myself." 

"In  the  house  in  which  the  judicial  inquiry  was  made,"  con- 
tinued the  phlegmatic  cardinal,  "there  lodges,  I  believe,  a 
young  B^arnais,  a  friend  of  the  musketeer's." 

"  Your  Eminence  means  M.  d'Artagnan." 

"  I  mean  a  young  man  who  is  under  your  protection,  MoQi- 
sieur  de  Treville." 

"  Yes*  your  Eminence,  it  is  the  same.'^ 
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**  Do  not  suspect  this  young  man  of  having  given  bad  ad- 
vice —  " 

"  To  M.  Athos  !  to  a  man  double  his  age  ?  "  interrupted  M. 
de  Tr^ville.  "No,  monseigneur.  Besides,  M.  d'Artagnan 
passed  the  evening  at  my  hotel." 

"  Well,'^  said  the  cardinal,  "  everybody  seems  to  have  passed 
the  evening  at  your  hdtel ! " 

"  Does  your  Eminence  doubt  my  word  ?  '*  said  Tr^ville,  his 
brow  flushing  with  anger. 

"  No,  Grod  forbid ! "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  but  only  let  me 
inquire  at  what  hour  he  was  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  can  affirm  positively,  your  Eminence ;  for  as  he 
came  in  I  remarked  that  it  was  but  half-past  nine  by  the  clock, 
although  I  had  believed  it  to  be  later." 

"  And  at  what  hour  did  he  leave  your  hotel  ?  " 

"  At  half-past  ten ;  an  hour  after  the  event." 

"  Well,  but,"  replied  the  cardinal,  who  did  not  for  an  in- 
stant suspect  De  Treville's  loyalty,  and  who  felt  that  the 
victory  was  escaping  from  his  hands,  —  "  well,  but  Athos  was 
taken  in  at  that  house  in  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs." 

"  Is  one  friend  forbidden  to  visit  another  ?  or  a  musketeer 
of  my  company  to  fraternize  with  a  guard  of  M.  des  Essarts's 
company  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  the  house  in  which  he  fraternizes  is  under  sus- 
picion." 

"  That  house  is  under  suspicion,  Treville,"  said  the  king ; 
"  perhaps  you  were  not  aware  of  that  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sire,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  house  may  be 
under  suspicion,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  so  in  that  portion  of  it 
inhabited  by  M.  d' Artagnan ;  for  I  can  affirm,  sire,  if  I  can 
believe  what  he  says,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more  devoted 
servant  of  your  Majesty,  or  a  more  profound  admirer  of  the 
cardinal." 

"  Was  it  not  this  D' Artagnan  who  wounded  Jussac,  in  that 
unfortunate  encounter  which  took  place  near  the  monastery  of 
the  Carmes  Dechausses  ?  "  asked  the  king,  looking  at  the  car 
dinal,  who  colored  with  vexation. 

"  And  the  next  day  Bernajoux.  Yes,  sire,  yes,  it  is  the  same. 
Your  Majesty  has  an  excellent  memory." 

"  Come,  what  shall  we  decide  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"That  concerns  your  Majesty  more  than  me,"  said  the  car- 
dinal.    "  I  should  say  that  he  was  guilty." 

"  And  I  deny  it,"  said  De  Treville.  "  But  his  Majesty  has 
judges,  and  these  judges  will  decide." 
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"That  is  best/'  said  the  king.  "Send  the  case  before  the 
judges ;  it  is  their  business  to  judge,  and  they  will  judge." 

"  Only,"  replied  Treville,  "  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  in  the  un- 
fortunate times  in  which  we  live,  the  purest  life,  the  most  in- 
contestable virtue,  cannot  exempt  a  man  from  infamy  and 
persecution.  The  army,  I  will  answer  for  it,  will  be  but  little 
pleased  at  being  exposed  to  rigorous  treatment  on  account  of 
police  affairs." 

The  expression  was  imprudent ;  but  M.  de  Treville  launched 
it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  case.  He  was  desirous  of  an 
explosion,  because  then  the  mine  throws  forth  fire,  and  fire 
enlightens. 

"  Police  affairs  ! "  cried  the  king,  taking  up  De  Tr^ville's 
words ;  "  police  affairs !  And  what  do  you  know  about  them, 
sir  ?  Concern  yourself  with  your  musketeers,  and  do  not 
annoy  me  in  this  way.  It  appears,  according  to  your  account, 
that  if,  unfortunately,  a  musketeer  is  arrested,  France  is  in 
danger  I  Here's  a  piece  of  work  about  a  musketeer  !  Why,  I 
would  arrest  ten  of  them,  's  death  !  a  hundred  even  —  all  the 
company !  and  I  will  not  allow  a  whisper ! " 

"  From  the  moment  they  are  suspected  by  your  Majesty," 
said  Treville,  "  the  musketeers  are  guilty ;  therefore,  you  see 
me  prepared  to  surrender  my  sword.  For,  after  having  ac- 
cused my  soldiers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cardinal  will 
end  by  accusing  me.  It  is  best  to  constitute  myself  at  once  a 
prisoner  with  M.  Atlios,  who  is  already  arrested,  and  with  M. 
d'Artagnan,  who  most  probably  will  be  arrested." 

"  You  Gascon  head !  will  you  have  done  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Treville,  without  lowering  his  voice  in  the 
least,  "  either  order  my  musketeer  to  be  restored  to  me,  or  let 
him  be  tried." 

"  He  shall  be  tried,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better  ;  for  in  that  case  I  shall  demand 
of  his  Majesty  permission  to  plead  for  him." 

The  king  began  to  fear  an  outbreak. 

"  If  his  Eminence,"  said  he,  "  had  not  personal  motives  —  " 

The  cardinal  saw  what  the  king  was  about  to  say,  and  antici- 
pated him  : 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  instant  your  Majesty  con- 
siders me  a  prejudiced  judge,  I  withdraw." 

"  Come,"  said  the  king,  "  will  you  swear  by  my  father  that 
M.  Athos  was  at  your  residence  during  the  event,  and  that  he 
took  no  part  in  it  ?  " 

"  By  your  glorious  father,  and  by  yourself,  —  who  are  those 
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whom  I  love  and  venerate  the  most  in  the  world,  — r  I  swear 

it!" 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  reflect,  sire,"  said  the  cardinal.  "  If  we 
release  the  prisoner  thus,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know  the 
truth/' 

"  M.  Athos  can  always  be  found,"  replied  Treville,  "  always 
ready  to  answer,  when  it  shall  please  the  magistrates  to  ques- 
tion him.  He  will  not  desert,  cardinal,  be  assured  of  that. 
I  will  answer  for  him.*' 

"  No,  he  will  not  desert,"  said  the  king ;  "  he  can  always  be 
found;  as  M.  de  Treville  says.  Besides,"  added  he.,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  and  looking  appealingly  at  the  cardinal,  ^*  let  us 
give  them  some  security.     There  is  policy  in  that." 

This  policy  of  Louis  XIII.'s  made  Eichelieu  smile. 

"  Order  it  as  you  please,  sire.  You  possess  the  right  of  par- 
doning." 

"  The  right  of  pardoning  applies  only  to  the  guilty,"  said 
Treville,  who  was  determined  to  have  the  last  word,  "  and  my 
musketeer  is  innocent.  It  is  not  mercy,  then,  that  you  are 
about  to  accord,  sire.     It  is  justice." 

"  And  he  is  in  the  For  I'Eveque  ?  "  said  the  king. 

*'Yes,  sire,  in  solitary  confinement,  in  a  dungeon,  like  the 
lowest  criminal." 

"  The  devil !  the  devil ! "  murmured  the  king  ;  "  what  must 
be  done  ?  " 

"  Sign  the  order  for  his  release,  and  all  will  be  done,"  replied 
the  cardinal.  "  I  believe,  with  your  majesty,  that  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville's  guarantee  is  more  than  sufficient." 

Treville  bowed  very  respectfully,  with  a  joy  that  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  He  would -have  preferred  an  obstinate 
resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal,  to  this  sudden  yield- 
ing. 

The  king  signed  the  order  for  release,  and  Treville  car- 
ried it  away  without  delay. 

At  the  moment  he  was  going  out,  the  cardinal  gave  him  a 
friendly  smile,  and  said  to  the  king : 

"A  perfect  harmony  seems  to  prevail  in  your  musketeers, 
sire,  between  the  leader  and  the  soldiers,  which  must  be  good 
for  the  service,  and  very  honorable  to  all." 

"Now  he  will  immediately  play  me  some  dog's  trick  or 
other,"  said  Treville.  "  There  is  no  possibility  of  petting  the 
last  word  with  such  a  man.  But  let  us  be  quick  —  the  king 
may  change  his  mind  presently  And,  at  all  events,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  put  a  man  back  into  the  For  I'Ev^ue  or  the 
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Bastille,  when  once  he  has  got  out,  than  it  is  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  when  he  is  there." 

M.  de  Treville  made  his  entrance  triumphantly  into  the  For 
PEveque,  from  which  he  delivered  the  musketeer,  whose  calm 
indifference  had  not  for  a  moment  abandoned  him. 

The  first  time  he  saw  D'Artagnan,  "  You  have  come  off  well,'' 
said  he  to  him ;  "  there  is  your  Jussac  thrust  paid  for.  There 
still  remains  Bernajoux,  but  you  must  not  be  too  confident." 

Moreover,  M.  de  Treville  had  good  reason  to  mistrust  the 
cardinal,  and  to  think  that  all  was  not  over ;  for  scarcely  had 
the  captain  of  the  musketeers  closed  the  door  behind  him 
when  his  Eminence  said  to  the  king : 

"  Now  that  we  are  at  length  by  ourselves,  we  will,  if  your 
Majesty  pleases,  converse  seriously.  Sire,  Buckingham  has 
been  in  Paris  five  days,  and  left  it  only  this  morning." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  MONSIEUR  SE(iUIKR,  THK  KEEPER  OF  THE  SEALS, 
LOOKS  MORE  THAN  ONCE  FOR  THE  BELL,  IN  ORDER  TO 
RING    IT,    AS    HE    USED    TO    DO. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  impression  these  few 
words  made  upon  Louis  XIII.  He  grew  pale  and  red  alter- 
nately, and  the  cardinal  saw  at  once  that  he  had  recovered,  by 
a  single  blow,  all  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

"  Buckingliam  in  Paris  ! "  cried  he  ;  "  and  what  does  he  come 
to  do  there  ?  " 

"To  conspire,  no  doubt,  with  your  enemies,  the  Huguenots 
and  the  Spaniards." 

"  No,  zounds !  no !  To  conspire  against  my  honor  with 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  Madame  de  Longueville,  and  the 
Cond^s." 

"  Oh  !  sire,  what  an  id(»a !  The  queen  is  too  prudent,  and, 
besides,  loves  your  Majesty  too  well." 

"Woman  is  weak,  canlinal,"  said  the  king;  "and  as  to 
loving  me  much,  I  havc^  my  own  c>])inion  respecting  that  love/' 

"  I  none  the  less  inainiain,''  said  the  cardinal,  "that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  came,  to  Paris  for  a  project  purely  polit- 
ical." 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  he  C5aine  for  quite  another  purpose, 
caniinal.     But  if  the  queen  Ix*  v^wWiy^  let  her  tremble  !  " 

•'Indeed,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  whatever  repugnance  I  may 
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have  in  fixing  my  mind  on  such  a  treason,  your  Majesty  com- 
pels me  to  think  of  it.  Madame  de  Lannoy,  whom,  according 
to  your  Majesty's  command,  I  have  frequently  questioned, 
told  me  this  morning  that  the  night  before  last  her  Majesty 
sat  up  very  late,  that  this  morning  she  wept  much,  and  that 
she  was  writing  all  day." 

"  That's  it ! "  cried  the  king ;  "  to  him,  no  doubt.  Cardinal, 
I  must  have  the  queen's  papers.'' 

"  But  how  to  get  them,  sire  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  neither 
your  Majesty  nor  I  can  charge  ourselves  with  such  a  mission. " 

"  How  did  they  act  with  regard  to  the  Marechale  d'Ancre  ?  " 
cried  the  king,  in  the  highest  state  of  irritation  ;  "  her  closets 
were  thoroughly  searched,  and  then  she  herself  was  searched." 

"  The  Marechale  d'Ancre  was  only  the  Marechale  d'Ancre, 
a  Florentine  adventuress,  sire,  and  that  was  all ;  while  the 
august  spouse  of  your  Majesty  is  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of 
France,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  princesses  in  the 
world." 

"  She  is  not  the  less  guilty,  duke  !  The  more  she  has  for- 
gotten the  high  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  the  more 
degrading  is  her  fall.  Long  ago,  in  fact,  I  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  all  these  petty  intrigues  of  i)olitics  and  love.  She 
has  also  near  her  a  certain  La  Porte." 

"  Who,  I  believe,  is  the  mainspring  of  all  this,  I  confess," 
said  the  cardinal. 

"  You  think  then,  as  I  do,  that  she  deceives  me  ?  "  said  the 
king. 

"  I  believe,  and  I  repeat  it  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  queen 
conspires  against  her  king's  power,  but  I  have  not  said  against 
his  honor.*' 

"  And  I  —  I  tell  you  against  both  ;  I  tell  you  the  queen  does 
not  love  me ;  I  tell  you  she  loves  another.  I  tell  you  she  loves 
that  infamous  Buckingham  !  Why  did  you  not  have  him 
arrested  while  he  was  in  Paris  ?  " 

"Arrest  the  duke!  arrest  the  prime  minister  of  King 
Charles  I. !  Can  you  think  of  it,  sire  !  What  a  scandal !  And 
suppose  then  the  suspicions  of  your  Majesty,  which  I  still 
continue  to  doubt,  should  prove  to  have  any  foundation  —  what 
a  terrible  disclosure  !  what  a  fearful  scandal ! " 

"  But  since  he  played  the  part  of  a  vagabond  or  a  thief,  he 
should  have  been  —  " 

Louis  XIII.  stopped,  terrified  at  what  he  was  to  say,  while 
Richelieu,  stretching  out  his  neck,  waited  in  vain  for  the  word 
which  had  died  on  the  lips  of  the  king. 
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"  He  should  have  been  —  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  king,  "  nothing.  But  all  the  time  he 
Vras  in  Paris,  you,  of  course,  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sire." 

«  Where  did  he  lodge  ?  " 

"  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  No.  75." 

"Where  is  that?" 

"Towards  the  Luxembourg." 

"And  you  are  certain  that  the  queen  and  he  did  not  see 
each  other  ?  " 

"  I  believe  the  queen  to  have  too  high  a  sense  of  her  duty, 
sire." 

"  But  they  corresponded.  It  is  to  him  that  the  queen  has 
been  writing  all  the  day.     Duke,  I  must  have  those  letters  I " 

"  Sire,  notwithstanding  —  " 

"  Duke,  at  whatever  price  it  may  be,  I  will  have  them.-' 

"  I  would,  however,  beg  your  Majesty  to  observe  —  " 

"  Do  you  then  also  join  in  betraying  me,  cardinal,  by  thus 
always  opposing  my  will  ?  Are  you  also  in  league  with  Spain 
and  England,  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  the  queen  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  cardinal,  sighing,  "  I  thought  I  was  secure 
from  such  a  suspicion." 

"  Cardinal,  you  have  heard  me.     I  will  have  those  letters." 

"  There  is  but  one  means." 

«  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  to  charge  Seguier,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
with  this  mission.  The  matter  belongs  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  office." 

"  Let  him  be  sent  for  instantly." 

"  He  is  most  likely  at  my  hotel.  I  requested  hiin  to  call, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  Louvre,  I  left  orders,  if  he  came,  to 
have  him  wait." 

"  Let  him  be  sent  for  instantly." 

"Your  Majesty's  orders  shall  be  executed  ;  but  —  " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  But  the  queen  will  perhaps  refuse  to  obey." 

"  What,  my  orders  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  ignorant  that  these  orders  come  from  the 
king." 

"  Well,  that  she  may  have  no  doubt  on  that  head,  I  will  go 
and  inform  her  myself." 

"  Your  Majesty  will  not  forget  that  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  power  to  prevent  a  rupture." 

"  Yes,  duke,  yes,  I  know  you  are  very  indulgent  toward  the 
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qtieen  — too  indulgent,  perhaps.  We  shall  have  occasion,  I 
warn  you,  at  some  future  period  to  speak  of  that." 

"  Whenever  it  shall  please  your  Majesty.  But  I  shall  be 
always  happy  and  proud,  sire,  to  sacrifice  myself  to  the  good 
harmony  which  I  desire  to  see  reign  between  you  and  the 
queen  of  France." 

"  Very  well,  cardinal,  very  well ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  send 
for  the  keeper  of  the  seals.     I  will  go  to  the  queen." 

And  Louis  XIII.,  opening  the  communicating  door,  passed 
into  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  apartments  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  qaeen  was  in  the  midst  of  her  women,  Madame  de 
Guitaut,  Madame  de  Sable,  Madame  de  Montbazon,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Guemen^e.  In  a  corner  was  the  Spanish  compan- 
ion, Dofia  Estefana,  who  had  followed  her  from  Madrid. 
Madame  de  Guemen^e  was  reading  aloud,  and  everybody  was 
listening  to  her  with  attention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
queen,  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  desired  this  reading  in  order 
that  she  might  be  able,  while  feigning  to  listen,  to  pursue  the 
thread  of  her  own  thoughts. 

These  thoughts,  gilded  as  they  were  by  a  last  reflection  of 
love,  were  none  the  less  sad.  Anne  of  Austria,  deprived  of  her 
husband's  confidence,  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  cardinal, 
who  could  not  pardon  her  for  having  repulsed  a  more  tender 
feeling,  having  before  her  eyes  the  example  of  the  queen 
mother,  whom  that  hatred  had  tormented  all  her  life, — though 
Marie  de  Medici,  if  the  memoirs  of  the  time  are  to  be  believed, 
had  begun  by  granting  to  the  cardinal  that  love  which  Anne 
of  Austria  always  refused  to  him,  —  Anne  of  Austria  had  seen 
her  most  devoted  servants  fall  around  her,  her  most  intimate 
confidants,  her  dearest  favorites.  Like  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons endowed  with  a  fatal  gift,  she  brought  misfortune  upon 
everything  she  touched.  Her  friendship  was  a  fateful  portent 
of  coming  persecution.  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Madame 
de  Vernet  were  exiled,  and  even  La  Porte  did  not  conceal  from 
his  mistress  that  he  expected  to  be  arrested  at  any  moment. 

At  the  very  instant  when  she  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
and  darkest  of  these  reflections,  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened,  and  the  king  entered. 

The  reader  was  instantly  silent,  all  the  ladies  rose,  and 
there  was  a  profound  silence.  The  king  made  no  demonstra- 
tion of  politeness  ;  only,  stopping  before  the  queen,  — 

'*  Madame,"  said  he,  in  an  unnatural  voice,  *^you  are  about 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  chancellor,  who  will  communicate 
certain  matters  to  you  with  which  I  have  charged  him." 
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The  unhappy  queen,  who  was  constantly  threatened  with 
divorce,  exile,  and  trial  even,  turned  pale  under  her  rouge, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  saying : 

"  But  why  this  visit,  sire  ?  What  can  the  chancellor  have  to 
say  to  nie  that  your  Majesty  could  not  say  yourself  ?  " 

The  king  turned  upon  his  heel  without  reply,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  the  captain  of  the  guards,  M.  de  Guitaut, 
announced  the  visit  of  the  chancellor. 

When  the  chancellor  appeared,  the  king  had  already  gone 
out  by  another  door. 

The  chancellor  entered,  half  smiling,  half  blushing.  As  we 
shall  probably  meet  with  him  again  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, there  is  no  liarin  in  our  readers  making  his  acquaintance 
at  once. 

This  chancellor  was  a  pleasant  man.  Des  Roches  le  Masle, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame,  who  had  formerly  been  the  cardinal's 
valet,  had  introduced  him  to  his  Eminence  as  a  perfectly 
reliable  man.  The  cardinal  trusted  him,  and  profited  by 
his  confidence. 

There  were  many  stories  related  of  him,  and  among  them 
the  following: 

After  a  wild  youth,  he  had  retired  into  a  monastery,  there 
to  expiate,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  follies  of  adolescence. 

But,  on  entering  this  holy  place,  the  poor  penitent  was 
unable  to  shut  the  door  quick  enough  to  prevent  the  passions 
he  fled  from  entering  with  him.  He  was  incessantly  attacked 
by  them,  and  the  superior,  to  whom  he  confided  this  misfort- 
une, wishing,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  free  him  from  them, 
had  advised  him,  in  order  to  conjure  away  the  tempting 
demon,  to  have  recourse  to  the  bell-rope,  and  to  ring  with  all 
his  might.  At  the  signal  the  monks  would  be  made  aware 
that  temptation  was  besieging  a  brother,  and  all  the  commu- 
nity would  offer  prayers. 

This  advice  seemed  good  to  the  future  chancellor.  Rein- 
forced by  the  prayers  offered  up  by  the  monks  he  tried  to 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit ;  but  the  devil  does  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  easily  dispossessed  of  a  place  in  which  he  has  fixed  his 
garrison.  In  proportion  as  they  redoubled  the  exorcisms  he 
redoubled  the  temptations,  so  that  day  and  niglit  the  bell  was 
ringing  full  swing,  announcing  the  extreme  desire  for  mortifi- 
cation which  the  penitent  experienced. 

The  monks  no  longer  had  an  instant  of  repose.  By  day 
they  did  nothing  but  ascend  and  descend  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  chapeL     At  night,  in  addition  to  compline  and  matins, 
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fchey  were  further  obliged  to  leap  twenty  times  out  of  their 
beds  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  flagging  of  their  cells. 

It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  the  devil  who  gave  way,  or 
the  monks  who  grew  tired ;  but  within  three  months  the  peni- 
tent reappeared  in  the  world  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
moat  terrible  possessed  one  that  ever  existed. 

On  leaving  the  monastery,  he  entered  into  the  magistracy^ 
became  president  of  a  court  iu  the  place  of  his  uncle,  em- 
braced the  cardinal's  party,  thereby  showing  no  little  sagac- 
ity, became  chancellor,  served  his  Eminence  with  zeal  in 
his  hatred  against  the  queen-mother,  and  in  his  vengeance 
Dn  Anne  of  Austria,  urged  on  the  judges  in  the  affair  of 
Chalais,  encouraged  the  endeavors  of  M.  de  Laffemas,  chief 
game-keeper  of  France ;  then  at  length,  clothed  with  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  cardinal,  a  confidence  which  he  had  so  well 
earned,  he  received  the  singular  commission  for  the  execution 
of  which  he  presented  himself  in  the  queen's  apartments. 

The  queen  was  still  standing  when  he  entered,  but  scarcely 
had  she  perceived  him  when  she  reseated  herself  in  her  arm- 
chair, made  a  sign  to  her  women  to  resume  their  cushions  and 
stools,  and,  with  an  air  of  supreme  hauteur,  said : 

"  What  do  you  desire,  sir,  and  with  what  object  in  view  do 
you  present  yourself  here  ?  " 

"To  make,  madame,  in  the  name  of  the* king,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  respect  which  I  have  the  honor  to  owe  to  your 
Majesty,  a  strict  search  into  all  your  papers." 

"How,  sir!  a  se.iich  into  my  papers!  —  mine!  Truly,  this 
is  an  unworthy  proceeding !  " 

*'  Be  kind  enough  to  pardon  me,  madame ;  but  on  this  oc- 
ca  ion  I  am  but  the  instrument  which  the  king  employs.  Has 
not  his  Majesty  just  left  you  ?  and  has  he  not  himself  desired 
you  to  prepare  for  this  visit  ?  " 

"  Examine,  then,  sir.  I  am  a  criminal,  as  it  appears.  Este- 
fana,  give  up  the  keys  of  my  tables  and  my  secretaries." 

For  form's  sake  the  chancellor  paid  a  visit  to  the  pieces  of 
furniture  named,  but  he  well  knew  that  the  queen  would  not 
place  in  a  piece  of  furniture  the  important  letter  she  har" 
written  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  the  chancellor  had  opened  and  shut  twenty  times  the 
drawers  of  the  secretaries,  it  became  necessary,  whatever  hesi- 
tation he  might  experience,  —  it  became  necessary,  I  say,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  affair;  tliat  is,  to  search  the 
queen  herself.     The  chancellor  advanced,  therefore,  toward 
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Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  perplexity  and  with 
an  embarrassed  air  — 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  it  remains  for  me  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal search." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  who  did  not  understand, 
or  rather  did  not  wish  to  understand. 

**  His  Majesty  is  certain  that  a  letter  has  been  written  by 
you  in  the  course  of  the  day..  He  knows  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  its  address.  This  letter  is  not  in  your  table- 
drawers  nor  in  your  secretary;  and  yet  this  letter  must  be 
somewhere." 

'*  Would  you  dare  to  place  your  hand  upon  your  queen  ?  " 
said  Anne  of  Austria,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  chancellor  with  an  expression 
which  had  become  almost  threatening. 

"  I  am  an  humble  subject  of  the  king,  madame,  and  all  that 
his  Majesty  commands,  I  shall  do." 

"Well,  that  is  true ! "  said  Anne  of  Austria ;  "  and  the 
cardinal's  spies  have  served  him  faithfully.  I  have  written  a 
letter  to-day ;  that  letter  is  not  yet  gone.     That  letter  is  here." 

And  the  queen  laid  her  beautiful  hand  on  her  bosom. 

"  Then  give  me  that  letter,  madame,"  said  the  chancellor. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  none  but  the  king,  sir,"  said  Anne. 

"  If  the  king  had  desired  that  the  letter  should  be  given  to 
him,  madame,  he  would  have  demanded  it  of  you  himself,  and 
if  you  do  not  give  it  up  —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  has,  then,  charged  me  to  take  it  from  you." 

"  How !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  my  orders  go  far,  madame ;  and  that  I  am  authorized 
to  seek  for  the  suspected  paper,  even  on  the  person  of  your 
Majesty." 

"  What  horror  ! "  cried  the  queen. 

"  Be  kind  enough  then,  madame,  to  act  more  compliantly." 

'•'  This  conduct  is  infamously  violent !  Do  you  know  that, 
sir  ?  " 

"  The  king  commands  it,  madame ;  excuse  me." 

"  I  will  not  suffer  it !  no,  no,  I  would  rather  die  !  "  cried  the 
queen,  with  whom  the  imperious  blood  of  Spain  and  Austria 
began  to  rise. 

The  chancellor  made  a  profound  reverence.  Then,  with  the 
quite  evident  intention  of  not  yielding  an  inch  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
as  the  attendant  of  an  executioner  might  have  done  in  the 
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chamber  of  torture,  he  approached  Anne  of  Austria,  from 
whose  eyes  at  the  same  ftistant  sprang  tears  of  rage. 

The  queen  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  great  beauty.  The 
commission  might,  then,  pass  for  a  delicate  one  ;  and  the  king, 
in  his  jealousy  of  Buckingham,  had  reached  the  point  of  being 
no  longer  jealous  of  any  one. 

Undoubtedly  the  Chancellor  Siguier  looked  about  at  that 
moment  for  the  rope  of  the  famous  bell.  But,  not  finding  it, 
he  summoned  his  resolution,  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
toward  the  place  where  the  queen  had  acknowledged  the 
paper  was  to  be  found. 

Anne  of  Austria  took  one  step  backward,  grew  so  pale  that 
it  might  be  said  she  was  dying,  and  leaning  with  her  left  hand, 
to  keep  herself  from  falling  upon  a  table  behind  her,  she  with 
her  right  hand  drew  the  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  held  it 
out  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals. 

"  There,  sir,  there  is  that  letter ! "  cried  the  queen,  in  a 
broken  and  trembling  voice ;  "  take  it,  and  deliver  me  from 
your  odious  presence.'^ 

The  chancellor,  who  on  his  part  trembled  with  an  emotion 
easily  conceived,  took  the  letter,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and 
retired. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed  upon  him  when  the  queen 
rank,  half-fainting,  into  the  arms  of  her  women. 

The  chancellor  carried  the  letter  to  the  king  without  having 
read  a  single  word  of  it.  The  king  took  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  looked  for  the  address  which  was  wanting,  became  very 
pale,  opened  it  slowly,  then  seeing  by  the  first  words  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  read  it  rapidly. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  plan  of  an  attack  against  the  cardinal. 
The  queen  urged  her  brother  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
hurt  as  they  really  were  by  Richelieu's  policy,  the  eternal  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  abasement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to 
pretend  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  as  a  condition  of 
peace  to  insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal.  But  as 
to  love,  there  was  not  a  single  word  about  it  in  all  the  letter. 

The  king,  quite  delighted,  inquired  whether  the  cardinal 
was  still  at  the  Louvre.  He  was  told  that  his  Eminence 
was  waiting  his  Majesty's  orders  in  his  office. 

The  king  went  straight  to  him. 

"  There,  duke,"  said  he,  "  you  were  right,  anu  t  was  wrong. 
The  whole  intrigue  is  political,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
question  of  love  here  in  this  letter.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  great  question  of  you." 
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The  cardinal  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  with  the  greatest 
attention.  Then  when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  it,  he  read 
it  a  second  time. 

"  Well,  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  you  see  how  fcur  my  ene- 
mies go ;  they  threaten  you  with  two  wars  if  you  do  not  dis- 
miss me.     In  your  place,  in  truth,  sire,  I  should  yield  to  such 
powerful  demands,  and  on  my  part  it  would  be  a  real  happi 
ness  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs." 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  duke ! " 

"  I  say,  sire,  that  my  health  is  sinking  under  these  burden- 
some struggles  and  these  never-ending  labors.  I  say  that 
according  to  all  probability  I  shall  not  be  able  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  that  it  would  be 
far  better  that  you  should  appoint  there  either  M.  de  Conde, 
M.  de  Bassorapierre,  or  some  valiant  gentleman  whose  busi- 
ness is  war,  and  not  me  who  am  a  churchman,  and  who  am 
constantly  turned  aside  from  my  real  vocation  to  look  after 
matters  for  which  I  have  no  aptitude.  You  would  be  the 
happier  for  it  at  home,  sire,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you  would  be 
the  greater  for  it  abroad." 

"  Duke,"  said  the  king,  "  I  understand  you.  Be  assured 
all  who  are  named  in  that  letter  shall  be  punished  as  they 
deserve,  and  the  queen  herself." 

"  What  do  you  say,  sire  ?  God  forbid  that  the  queen  should 
suffer  the  least  uneasiness  on  my  account !  She  has  always 
believed  me  to  be  her  enemy,  sire,  although  your  Majesty  can 
bear  witness  that  I  have  always  taken  her  part  warmly,  even 
against  you.  Oh !  if  she  betrayed  your  Majesty  on  the  side 
of  your  honor,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing,  and  I  should 
be  the  first  to  say,  *  No  mercy,  sire,  —  no  mercy  for  the  guilty  ! ' 
Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  your  Majesty 
has  just  acquired  a  fresh  proof  of  it." 

"That  is  true,  cardinal,"  said  the  king,  "and  you  were 
right,  as  you  always  are;  but  the  queen  none  the  less  de- 
serves all  ray  anger." 

*•  Sire,  you  have  now  incurred  hers.  And  even  if  she  were 
to  be  seriously  offended,  I  could  well  understand  it.  Your 
Majesty  has  treated  her  with  severity — " 

"  So  I  shall  always  treat  my  enemies  and  yours,  duke,  how- 
ever high  they  may  be  placed,  and  whatever  peril  I  may  incur 
in  acting  severely  towards  them." 

"The  queen  is  my  enemy,  but  not  yours,  sire.  On  the 
"ontrary,  she  is  a  devoted,  submissive,  and  irreproachable  wife. 
\11()W  me  then,  sire,  to  intercede  for  her  with  your  Majesty  " 
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^^  Let  her  humble  herself,  then,  and  come  to  me  first." 

<*  On  the  contrary,  sire,  set  the  example.  You  have  com- 
mitted the  first  wrong,  since  it  was  you  who  suspected  the 
queen." 

"  What !  I  make  advances  first ! "  said  the  king ;  "  never." 

"  Sire,  I  entreat  you  to  do  so." 

'*  Besides,  how  can  I  make  advances  first  ?  " 

"  By  doing  a  thing  which  vou  know  will  be  agreeable  to 
her." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Give  a  ball ;  you  know  how  much  the  queen  loves  danc- 
ing. I  will  answer  for  it,  her  resentment  will  not  hold  out 
against  such  an  attention." 

"Cardinal,  you  know  that  I  do  not  like  mundane  pleas- 
ares." 

"  The  queen  will  only  be  the  more  grateful  to  you,  as  she 
knows  your  antipathy  for  that  amusement.  Besides,  it  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  her  to  wear  those  beautiful  diamonds 
which  you  gave  her  recently,  on  her  birthday,  and  with  which 
she  has  since  had  no  occasion  to  adorn  herself." 

"  We  shall  see,  cardinal,  we  shall  see,"  said  the  king,  who 
in  his  joy  at  finding  the  queen  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he 
cared  little  about,  and  innocent  of  a  fault  of  which  he  had 
great  dread,  was  ready  to  make  up  all  differences  with  her ; 
"  we  shall  see ;  but,  upon  my  honor,  you  are  too  indulgent 
toward  her." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  leave  severity  to  your  ministers ; 
clemency  is  a  royal  virtue ;  employ  it,  and  you  will  find  you 
will  profit  by  it." 

Upon  which  the  cardinal,  hearing  the  clock  strike  eleven, 
bowed  low,  demanding  permission  of  the  king  to  retire,  and 
supplicating  him  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the 
queen. 

Anne  of  Austria,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  her 
letter,  expected  reproaches,  was  much  astonished  the  next  day 
to  see  the  king  make  some  attempts  at  reconciliation  with  her. 
Her  first  movement  was  one  of  repulse ;  her  womanly  pride 
and  her  queenly  dignity  had  both  been  so  cruelly  outraged 
that  she  could  not  come  round  at  once.  But,  overcome  by  the 
advice  of  her  women,  she  at  last  had  the  appearance  of  begin- 
ning to  forget.  The  king  took  advantage  of  this  favorable 
moment  to  tell  her  that  he  had  the  intention  of  shortly  giving 
a  fi?te. 

A  fete  was  so  rare  a  thing  for  poor  Anne  of  Austria  that  at 
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this  announcement,  as  the  cardinal  had  predicted,  the  last  trace 
of  her  resentment  disappeared,  if  not  from  her  heart,  at  least 
from  her  countenance.  She  asked  upon  what  day  this  f§te 
would  take  place,  but  the  king  replied  that  he  must  consult  the 
cardinal  upon  that  head. 

In  fact,  every  day  the  king  asked  the  cardinal  when  this 
fSte  should  take  place,  and  every  day  the  cardinal,  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  deferred  fixing  it.  Ten  days  passed  away  in 
this  manner. 

A  week  after  the  scene  we  have  described,  the  cardinal  re- 
ceived a  letter  with  the  London  stamp,  which  contained  only 
these  few  lines : 

"  I  have  them,  but  I  am  unable  to  leave  London  for  want  of 
money.  Send  me  five  hundred  pistoles,  and  four  or  five  days 
after  I  have  received  them  I  shall  be  in  Paris." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  cardinal  received  this  letter,  the 
king  put  his  customary  question  to  him. 

Richelieu  counted  on  his  fingers,  and  said  to  himself : 

"  She  will  arrive,  she  says,  four  or  five  days  after  having  re- 
ceived the  money.  It  will  require  four  or  five  days  for  the 
transmission  of  the  money,  four  or  five  days  for  her  to  return, 
that  makes  ten  days.  Now,  allowing  for  contraiy  winds,  ac- 
cidents, and  woman's  frailties,  we  cannot  make  it,  altogether, 
less  than  twelve  days." 

"  Well,  duke,"  said  the  king,  "  have  you  made  your  calcula- 
tions ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire.  To-day  is  the  20th  of  September.  The  provosts 
of  the  city  give  a  fete  on  the  3d  of  October.  That  will  fall  in 
wonderfully  well.  You  will  not  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
your  way  to  please  the  queen." 

Then  the  cardinal  added  : 

"By  the  way,  sire,  do  not  forget  to  tell  her  Majesty,  the 
•.vening  before  the  ball,  that  you  would  like  to  see  how  her 
diamond  studs  become  her." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


.» 


BONACIEUX  S    HOUSEHOLD. 


It  was  the  second  time  the  cardinal  hacJ  m^entioned  these 
diamond  studs  to  the  king.  Louis  XIII.  was  struck  with  his 
insistence,  and  began  to  fancy  that  tliis  recommendation 
concealed  some  mystery. 
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More  than  once  the  king  had  been  humiliated  that  the 
.cardinal,  whose  police,  without  having  yet  attained  the  per- 
fection of  the  modern  police,  was  excellent,  was  better  in- 
formed than  himself  even  upon  what  was  going  on  in  his 
own  household.  He  hoped,  then,  in  a  conversation  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  to  obtain  some  additional  information,  and  after- 
wards to  come  upon  his  Eminence  with  some  secret  which 
the  cardinal  either  knew  or  did  not  know,  but  which,  in  either 
case,  would  raise  him  infinitely  in  his  minister's  eyes. 

He  went  then  to  the  queen,  and,  according  to '  his  custom, 
approached  her  with  new  threats  against  those  who  surrounded 
her.  Anne  of  Austria  hung  down  her  head,  allowed  the  torrent 
to  flow  on  without  replying,  and  hoped  that  it  wciild  finally  cease 
of  itself.  But  this  was  not  what  Louis  XIII.  wanted.  Louis 
XIII.  wanted  a  discussion,  from  which  some  light  or  other  might 
break,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  cardinal  was  practising 
some  dissimulation,  and  was  preparing  for  him  one  of  those 
terrible  surprises  which  his  Eminence  was  so  skilful  in  getting 
up.    He  arrived  at  this  end  by  his  persistence  in  accusation. 

"  But,"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  tired  of  these  vague  attacks, 
"  but,  sire,  you  do  not  tell  me  all  that  you  have  in  your  heart. 
What  have  I  done,  then  ?  Let  me  know  what  crime  I  have 
committed  ?  It  is  impossible  that  your  Majesty  can  make  all 
this  ado  about  a  letter  written  to  my  brother  ! " 

The  king,  attacked  in  so  direct  a  manner,  did  not  know  what 
to  answer.  He  thought  that  this  was  the  moment  to  express 
the  desire  which  he  was  to  make  only  on  the  eve  of  the  ball. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  with  dignity,  "  there  will  shortly  be  a 
ball  at  the  City  Hall.  I  wish  that,  in  honor  to  our  worthy 
provosts,  you  should  appear  at  it  in  state  dress,  and  particu- 
larly ornamented  with  the  diamond  studs  which  I  gave  you  on 
your  birthday.     That  is  my  answer." 

It  was  a  terrible  answer.  Anne  of  Austria  believed  that 
Louis  XIII.  knew  all,  and  that  the  cardinal  had  persuaded  him 
to  employ  this  long  dissimulation  of  seven  or  eight  days, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  characteristic  of  the  king  also.  She 
became  excessively  pale,  leaned  her  beautiful  hand  upon  a 
stand,  a  hand  which  then  appeared  like  one  of  wax,  and  look- 
ing at  the  king,  with  terror  in  her  eyes,  she  was  unable  to 
reply  by  a  single  syllable. 

"  You  hear,  madame,"  said  the  king,  who  enjoyed  this  em- 
barrassment to  its  full  extent,  but  without  guessing  the  eatifle, 
—  "  you  hear,  madame  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  hear,"  stammered  the  queen. 
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"  You  will  appear  at  this  ball  ? '' 

"  Yes." 

**  And  with  those  studs?  " 

«  Yes." 

The  queen's  paleness  increased,  if  possible.  The  king  per- 
ceived it,  and  enjoyed  it  with  that  cold  cruelty  which  was  one 
of  the  worst  sides  of  his  character. 

"  Then  that  is  agreed  upon,"  said  the  king,  "  and  that  is  aU 
I  had  to  say  to  you." 

"  But  on  what  day  will  this  ball  take  place  ?  "  asked  Anne 
of  Austria. 

Louis  XIII.  felt  instinctively  that  he  ought  not  to  reply  to 
this  question,  the  queen  having  put  it  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice. 

**  Oh !  very  shortly,  madame,"  said  he,  "  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  exact  date  of  the  day.     I  will  ask  the  cardinal." 

"  It  was  the  cardinal,  then,  who  informed  you  of  this  ball,'' 
cried  the  queen. 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  astonished  king.  "But  why 
do  you  ask  that  ?  " 

"  It  was  he  who  told  you  to  ask  me  to  appear  there  with 
those  studs  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  madame,  —  " 

"It  was  he,  sire,  it  was  he  ! " 

"  Well,  and  what  does  it  signify  whether  it  was  he  or  I  ?  Is 
there  any  crime  in  this  request  ?  " 

"  No,  sire." 

"  Then  you  will  appear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  king,  retiring ; "  very  well,  I  count  on  it." 

The  queen  made  a  courtesy,  less  from  etiquette  than  because 
her  knees  were  sinking  under  her. 

"  I  am  lost,"  murmured  the  queen,  "  lost !  for  the  cardinal 
knows  all,  and  it  is  lie  who  urges  on  the  king,  who  as  yet 
knows  nothing,  but  will  soon  know  everything.  I  am  lost ! 
my  God !  my  God !  " 

She  knelt  upon  a  cushion  and  prayed,  with  her  head  buried 
between  her  palpitating  amis. 

In  fact,  her  position  was  terrible.  Buckingham  had  returned 
to  London,  Madame  do  Chovreuse  was  at  Tours.  More  closelv 
watched  than  ever,  the  queen  felt  certain  that  one  of  her 
women  was  playing  her  fals«%  but  she  could  not  know  to  tell 
which.  La  Porte  rouhl  not  h»ave  the  Louvre.  She  had  not  a 
soul  ill  the  world  in  whom  she  could  contide. 
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Thus,  while  contemplating  the  misfortune  which  threatened 
tier  and  the  abandonment  in  which  she  was  left,  she  broke 
out  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  service  to  your  Majesty  ?  "  said  all  at  once 
a  voice  full  of  sweetness  and  pity. 

The  queen  turned  quickly  round,  for  there  could  be  no  mistake 
in  the  tone  of  that  voice.     It  was  a  friend  who  spoke  thus. 

In  fact,  at  one  of  the  doors  which  opened  into  the  queen's 
apartment  appeared  the  pretty  Madame  Bonacieux.  She  had 
been  engaged  in  arranging  the  dresses  and  linen  in  a  closet 
when  the  king  entered.  She  could  not  get  out,  and  had  heard 
all. 

The  queen  uttered  a  piercing  cry  at  finding  herself  dis- 
covered, for  in  her  trouble  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  the 
young  woman  who  had  been  given  to  her  by  La  Porte. 

"  Oh !  fear  nothing,  madame  ! "  said  the  young  woman, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  weeping  herself  at  the  queen's  sorrow ; 
"  I  am  your  Majesty's,  body  and  soul,  and  however  far  I  may 
be  from  you,  however  inferior  may  be  my  position,  I  believe  I 
have  discovered  a  means  of  extricating  your  Majesty  from 
your  trouble." 

"  You  !  oh,  heaven  !  you  ! "  cried  the  queen ;  "  but  look 
me  in  the  face.  I  am  betrayed  on  all  sides.  Can  I  trust  in 
you  ?  " 

"Oh!  madame!"  cried  the  young  woman,  falling  on  her 
knees,  "  upon  my  soul,  1  am  ready  to  die  for  your  Majesty  ! " 

This  expression  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart, 
and,  like  the  first,  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

"Yes,"  continued  Madame  Bonacieux,  "yes,  there  are 
traitors  here,  but  by  the  holy  name  of  the  Virgin,  I  swear  that 
none  is  more  devoted  to  your  Majesty  than  I  am.  Those 
studs,  which  the  king  speaks  of,  you  gave  them  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  did  you  not  ?  Those  studs  were  in  a  little 
rosewood  box,  which  he  held  under  his  arm  ?  Am  I  mistaken  ? 
Is  it  not  so,  madame  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**Well,  those  studs,"  continued  Madame  Bonacieux,  "we 
must  have  them  back  again." 

"Yes,  without  doubt,  it  is  necessary,"  cried  the  queen. 
"But  what  can  be  done?     How  can  it  be  effected?" 

"  Some  one  must  be  sent  to  the  duke." 

"But  who  ?  who  ?  in  whom  can  I  trust  ?  " 

"  Place  confidence  in  me,  madame.  Do  me  that  honor,  my 
^ueeu,  and  I  will  find  a  messenger." 
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"  But  I  must  write." 

"Oh,  yes.  That  is  indispensable.  Two  words  from  the 
hand  of  your  Majesty  and  your  own  private  seal." 

"But  these  two  words  are  my  condemnation,  divorce, 
exile ! " 

"Yes,  if  they  fell  into  infamous  hands.  But  I  will  answer 
for  these  two  words  being  delivered  to  their  address." 

"  Oh !  my  God  !  I  must  then  place  my  life,  my  honor,  my 
reputation,  all  in  your  hands  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  madame,  you  must,  and  I  will  save  them  all." 

"  But  how  —  tell  me  at  least  how  ?  " 

"  My  husband  was  set  at  liberty  two  or  three  days  ago.  1 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  see  him  again.  He  is  a  worthy, 
honest  man,  who  entertains  neither  love  nor  hatred  for  any- 
body. He  will  do  anything  I  wish.  He  will  set  out  upon 
receiving  an  order  from  me,  without  knowing  what  he  carries, 
and  he  will  remit  your  Majesty's  letter,  without  even  knowing 
it  is  from  your  Majesty,  to  the  address  which  it  bears." 

The  queen  took  the  young  woman's  two  hands  with  a  burst 
of  emotion,  gazed  at  her  as  if  to  read  her  very  heart,  and  see- 
ing nothing  but  sincerity  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"  Do  that,"  cried  she,  "  and  you  will  have  saved  my  life,  you 
will  have  saved  my  honor  !  " 

"  Oh !  do  not  exaggerate  the  service  I  have  the  happiness  to 
render  your  Majesty.  I  have  nothing  to  save  for  your  Majesty. 
You  are  only  the  victim  of  perfidious  plots." 

"  That  is  true,  that  is  true,  my  child,"  said  the  queen,  "  you 
are  right." 

"  Give  me  then  that  letter,  madame.     Time  presses." 

The  queen  ran  to  a  little  table,  upon  which  were  pens,  ink, 
and  paper.  She  wrote  two  lines,  sealed  the  letter  with  her 
private  seal,  and  gave  it  to  Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  queen,  "  we  are  forgetting  one  very 
necessary  thing." 

"  What  is  that,  madame  ?  " 

"  Money." 

Madame  Bonacieux  blushed. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  she,  "  and  I  will  confess  to  youi 
Majesty  that  my  husband  —  " 

"  Your  husband  has  none.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  he  has  some,  but  he  is  very  close ;  that  is  his 
fault.  Nevertheless,  let  not  your  Majesty  be  uneasy,  we  will 
nna  means — '' 
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''And  I  have  none,  either,"  said  the  queen.  (Those  who 
have  read  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  will  not  be 
astonished  at  this  reply.)     "  But  wait  a  minute.'' 

Anne  of  Austria  ran  to  her  jewel-case. 

"  Here,''  said  she,  "  here  is  a  ring  of  great  value,  as  I  have 
been  told.  It  came  from  my  brother,  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is 
mine,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it.  Take  this  ring, 
turn  it  into  money,  and  let  your  husband  set  out." 

"  In  an  hour,  you  shall  be  obeyed,  madame." 

"  You  see  the  address,"  said  the  queen,  speaking  so  low  that 
Madame  Bonacieux  could  hardly  hear  what  she  said.  — "  To 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  London." 

"  The  letter  shall  be  given  to  him." 

"  Generous  girl !  "  cried  Anne  of  Austria. 

Madame  Bonacieux  kissed  the  queen's  hands,  concealed  the 
paper  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  disappeared  with  the 
lightness  of  a  bird. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  she  was  at  home.  As  she  told  the 
queen,  she  had  not  seen  her  husband  since  his  liberation ;  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  with 
respect  to  the  cardinal,  a  change  which  had  since  been 
strengthened  by  two  or  three  visits  from  the  Comte  de  Roche- 
fort,  who  had  become  Bonacieux's  best  friend,  and  who  had  per- 
suaded him  without  great  difficulty  that  nothing  culpable  had 
been  intended  by  the  carrying  off  cf  his  wife,  but  that  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  political  precaution. 

She  found  Bonacieux  alone.  The  poor  man,  with  much 
trouble,  was  putting  his  house  in  order,  the  furniture  of 
which  he  had  found  mostly  broken,  and  his  chests  and  drawers 
mostly  empty,  the  administration  of  justice  not  being  one  of 
the  three  things  which  King  Solomon  named  as  leaving  no 
traces  of  their  passage.  The  maid  servant  had  run  away  at 
the  moment  of  her  master's  arrest.  Terror  had  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  poor  girl  that  after  leaving  Paris  she  had  never 
stopped  walking  a  minute  till  she  reached  Burgundy,  her 
native  country. 

The  worthy  mercer  had,  immediately  on  entering  his  house, 
communicated  to  his  wife  the  news  of  his  happy  return,  and 
his  wife  had  replied  by  congratulating  him,  and  telling  him 
that  the  first  moment  she  could  steal  from  her  duties  should 
be  devoted  to  paying  him  a  visit. 

This  first  moment  had  been  delayed  five  days,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  might  have  appeared  rather  long  to 
Master  Bonacieux.     But  he  had,  in  the  visit  he  had  made  to 
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the  cardinal,  and  in  the  visits  Eochefort  had  made  him,  ample 
subjects  for  reflection,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  nothmg 
makes  time  pass  more  quickly  than  reflection. 

This  was  the  more  so  because  Bonacieux's  reflections  were 
all  rose-colored.  Rochefort  called  him  his  friend,  his  dear 
Bonacieux,  and  never  ceased  telling  him  that  the  cardinal 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  The  mercer  fancied  himself 
already  on  the  high  road  to  honors  and  fortune. 

Madame  Bonacieux  had  also  reflected,  but,  it  must  be 
admitted,  upon  something  widely  different  from  ambition. 
In  spite  of  herself,  her  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to 
that  handsome  young  man,  who  was  so  brave  and  appeared 
to  be  so  much  in  love.  Married  at  eighteen  to  Monsieur 
Bonacieux,  having  always  lived  among  her  husband's  friends, 
people  thoroughly  incapable  of  inspiring  any  sentiment 
whatever  in  a  young  woman  whose  heart  was  abo\e  hei 
position,  Madame  Bonacieux  had  remained  insensible  to  com- 
mon seductions.  But  at  this  period  the  title  of  nobleman  had 
a  particularly  great  influence  with  the  citizen  class,  and 
D'Artagnan  was  a  nobleman.  Besides,  he  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  guards,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  musketeers,  was 
most  admired  by  the  ladies.  He  was,  we  repeat,  handsome, 
young,  and  bold ;  he  spoke  of  love  like  a  man  who  did  love, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  loved  in  return.  There  was  certainly 
more  than  enough  in  all  this  to  turn  a  head  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  Madame  Bonacieux  had  just  attained  that 
nappy  period  of  life. 

The  married  couple  then,  although  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  more  than  a  week,  and  although  during  that  time 
serious  events,  in  which  both  were  concerned,  had  taken  place, 
accosted  each  other  with  a  certain  amount  of  preoccupation. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Bonacieux  manifested  real  joy,  and  advanced 
towards  his  wife  with  open  arms. 

Madame  Bonacieux  offered  him  her  forehead  to  kiss. 

"  Let  us  talk  a  little,"  said  she. 

"  What  I "  said  Bonacieux,  astonished. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  tell  you." 

"True,"  said  he,  "and  I  also  have  some  quite  serioua 
questions  to  put  to  you.  Describe  to  me  how  you  were  carried 
off,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Oh !  that  does  not  concern  us  now,"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux. 

"  What  ?     Mjr  captivity?  " 

"  I  heard  of  it  the  day  it  happened ;  but  as  you  were  not 
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guilty  of  any  crime,  as  you  were  not  guilty  of  any  intrigue,  as 
you,  in  short,  knew  nothing  that  could  compromise  yourself 
or  anybody  else,  I  attached  no  more  importance  to  that  event 
than  it  deserved." 

"You  speak  very  lightly  of  it,  madame,"  said  Bonacieux,  hurt 
at  the  little  interest  his  wife  seemed  to  take  in  him.  "  Do  you 
know  that  I  was  buried  during  a  whole  day  and  a  whole  night 
in  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"Oh !  a  day  and  night  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  leave  your 
imprisonment,  then,  and  return  to  what  brings  me  to  you." 

"  What  I  to  what  brings  you  to  me  !  Is  it  not  the  desire  of 
seeing  a  husband  again  from  whom  you  have  been  separated 
for  a  week  ?  "  asked  the  mercer,  very  much  piqued. 

"  Yes,  that  first,  and  other  things  afterwards." 

"  Speak,  then." 

"  It  is  a  thing  of  the  higliest  interest,  and  upon  which  our 
future  fortune  perhaps  depends." 

"The  complexion  of  our  fortune  has  changed  very  much 
since  I  saw  you,  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  I  should  not  be  as- 
tonished if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  were  to  excite 
the  envy  of  many  folks." 

"  Yes,  particularly  if  you  will  follow  the  instructions  1  am 
about  to  give  you." 

"  Me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you.  There  is  a  good  and  holy  action  to  be  per- 
formed, sir,  and  much  money  to  be  gained  at  the  same  time." 

Madame  Bonacieux  knew  that  in  speaking  of  money  to  her 
husband,  she  attacked  him  on  his  weak  side.  But  a  man,  even 
though  he  be  a  mercer,  after  he  has  talked  ten  minutes  with 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  is  no  longer  the  same  man. 

"  Much  money  to  be  gained  ?  "  said  Bonacieux,  protruding 
his  lip. 

"Yes,  much." 

"  About  how  much,  pray  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  pistoles,  perhaps." 

"Humph!  What  you  have  to  ask  of  me,  then,  is  very 
serious  ! " 

"  It  is  indeed.'' 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  must  set  out  immediately.  I  will  give  you  a  papei 
which  you  must  not  part  with  on  any  account,  and  which  you 
vnll  deliver  into  the  proper  hands." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

'<  London." 
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**  I  go  to  London  !  You  are  joking ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  in 
London." 

"  But  others  require  that  you  should  go  there." 

"  But  who  are  those  others  ?  I  warn  you  that  I  will  never 
again  work  in  the  dark,  and  that  I  will  know  not  only  to  what 
I  expose  myself,  but  for  whom  I  exix)se  myself." 

"An  illustrious  person  sends  you,  an  illustrious  person 
awaits  you.  The  recompense  will  exceed  your  expectations 
—  that  is  all  I  promise  you." 

"  More  intrigues !  nothing  but  intrigues !  Thank  you, 
madame,  I  am  aware  of  them  now.  The  cardinal  has  enlight- 
ened me  on  that  head." 

"  The  cardinal  ?  "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  have  you  seen 
the  cardinal  ?  " 

"  He  sent  for  me,"  answered  the  mercer,  proudly. 

"  And  you  went,  you  imprudent  man  ! " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  I  had  much  choice  in  going  or  not  going, 
foi  I  was  taken  to  him  between  two  guards.  I  must  also 
confess  that  as  I  did  not  then  know  his  Eminence,  if  I  had 
been  able  to  decline  the  visit  I  should  have  been  delighted  to 
do  so." 

"  He  ill-treated  you  then  ?     He  threatened  you  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  liis  hand,  and  he  called  me  his  friend  —  his 
friend !  do  you  hear  that,  madame  ?  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
great  cardinal ! " 

'•  Of  the  great  cardinal !  " 

"Perhaps  vou  would  dispute  his  right  to  that  title,  ma- 
dame?" 

"  Oh,  I  would  dispute  liis  right  to  nothing ;  but  I  tell  you 
that  a  minister*8  favor  is  ephemeral,  and  that  a  man  must  be 
mad  to  attach  himself  to  a  minister.  There  are  powers  above 
his  which  do  not  denend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  man  or  the 
issue  of  an  event ;  it  is  around  these  powers  we  must  rally." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  mailame,  but  I  acknowledge  no  other 
power  than  that  of  tho  great  man  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve," 

"  You  servo  tho  eivnlinal  ?  " 

"  Yt»s,  nuuhuu(\  and  as  his  servant  I  will  not  allow  you  to  be 
oonceruod  in  plots  agi^inst  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  to  assist 
in  the  intriguoH  of  a  woman  who  is  not  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
who  hjuH  a  Spanish  hoart,  Fi>rtunately,  we  have  the  great 
cardinal ;  liis  vigila:(\t  oyo  watohes  over  all  and  penetrates  to 
the  bi>ttom  of  tlio  heart" 

Bonacieux  vras  reptHit\ng>  worvl  for  word»  a  sentence  which 
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he  had  heard  the  Comte  de  Rochefort  use.  But  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  reckoned  on  her  husband,  and  who,  in  that 
hope,  had  answered  for  him  to  the  queen,  trembled  all  the 
more,  both  at  the  danger  into  which  she  had  nearly  thrown 
herself,  and  at  the  helpless  state  to  which  she  was  reduced. 
Nevertheless,  knowing  her  husband's  weakness,  and  more 
particularly  his  cupidity,  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing  him 
round  to  her  purpose. 

"  Ah !  you  are  a  Cardinalist,  then,  sir,  are  you ! "  cried 
she,  "  and  you  serve  the  party  of  those  who  ill-treat  your  wife 
and  insult  your  queen  ! '' 

"  Private  interests  are  as  nothing  before  the  interests  of  all. 
I  am  for  those  who  are  saving  the  state,"  said  Bonacieux, 
emphatically. 

This  was  another  of  Comte  de  Rochefort's  sentences  which 
he  had  retained,  and  which  he  now  found  the  opportunity 
to  use. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  that  state  is  you  talk  about  ?  " 
demanded  Madame  Bonacieux,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "Be 
satisfied  with  being  a  plain,  straightforward  bourgeois,  and 
turn  your  attention  toward  that  side  which  holds  out  the 
greatest  advantages." 

"  Eh  !  eh ! "  said  Bonacieux,  slapping  a  plump,  round  bag, 
which  gave  back  a  silvery  sound ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  this, 
my  lady  preacher  ?  " 

"  Where  does  that  money  come  from  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  From  the  cardinal  ?  " 

*^  From  him  and  from  my  friend  the  Comte  de  Rochefort." 

"  The  Comte  de  Rochef ort !  Why,  it  was  he  who  carried  me 
off!" 

"  Perhaps  it  was,  madame." 

"  And  you  receive  money  from  that  man  ! " 

"  Did  you  not  yourself  tell  me  that  the  carrying  off  was 
entirely  political  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  that  abduction  had  for  its  object  to  make  me 
betray  my  mistress,  to  draw  from  me,  by  tortures,  confes- 
sions which  might  have  compromised  the  honor  and  perhaps 
the  life  of  my  august  mistress." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Bonacieux,  "  your  august  mistress  is  a 
perfidious  Spaniard,  and  what  the  cardinal  does  is  well  done.'' 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  I  knew  you  to  be  cowardly, 
avaricious,  and  weak,  but  I  never  till  now  believed  you  to  be 
infamous  I " 
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**M$uh%mH/^  said  BonaeieriXy  who  had  nerer  seen  his  wife 
iu  »  Xf^mfti,  and  who  retreated  before  this  conjugal  anger, 
^  itmmm%  wJiat  is  that  you  say  ?  " 

*^  I  my  you  are  a  miserable  mean  creature ! "  continued 
M^pUitftH  iUfTtiudfmx^  who  saw  she  was  regaining  some  little 
ift^n^-nmi  over  her  husband.  "  You  meddle  with  politics,  do 
ywil  And  still  more  with  cardinalist  politics!  Why,  you 
«^f«  Selling  yourself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil  for  money!'* 

^^  No,  \mt  to  the  cardinal.'^ 

''It's  the  same  thing!"  cried  the  young  woman.  "Who 
tmm**H  Hirihelieu  names  satan.'' 

''  Hold  your  tongue !  hold  your  tongue,  madame  •  we  ma  j 

''  Y(*Mf  you  are  right.  I  should  be  ashamed  for  any  one  to 
kfum  your  baseness." 

''  But  what  do  you  require  of  me,  then  ?  Come,  let  us  see  ?  " 

''  I  hav«  told  you.  You  must  set  out  instantly,  sir ;  you 
fflttst  acrjomplish  loyally  the  commission  with  which  I  deign 
to  charge  you,  and  on  that  condition  I  pardon  everything, 
I  forget  everything ;  and  still  further,"  —  and  she  held  out 
h«r  hand  to  him,  —  "I  give  you  my  love  again." 

Motiacieux  was  a  coward,  and  he  was  avaricious,  but  he  loved 
his  wife,  he  was  softened.  A  man  of  fifty  cannot  long  harboi 
malic(j  against  a  pretty  wife  of  twenty-three.  Madame  Bona^ 
oioux  Haw  that  he  was  hesitating. 

"  Come  !  have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?  "  said  she. 

"  But,  my  dear  love,  reflect  a  little  upon  what  you  require 
of  mo.  London  is  far  from  Paris,  very  far,  and  perhaps  the 
commission  with  which  you  charge  me  is  not  without  dan- 
gers ?  " 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  that,  if  you  avoid  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  Madame  Bonacieux,"  said  the  mercer,  "  well, 
then,  I  positively  refuse.  Intrigues  terrify  me.  I  have  seen 
the  Bastille ;  Brrrrou !  —  it's  a  frightful  place,  that  Bastille ! 
Only  to  think  of  it  makes  my  flesh  creep.  They  threat- 
uned  me  with  torture !  Do  you  know  what  the  torture  is  ? 
Wooden  points  that  tliey  stick  in  between  your  legs  till  your 
lK)ues  break  in  pieces  I  No,  positively,  I  will  not  go.  And, 
*s  death !  why  do  you  not  go  yourself  ?  for,  in  truth,  I  think 
I  have  hitherto  been  deceived  in  you.  I  really  believe  you  are 
%  man«  and  a  most  violent  one  too." 

"  .\nd  you,  you  arc  a  woman,  a  miserable  woman,  foolish 
and  stupid.  You  are  afraid,  are  you  ?  Well,  if  you  do  not  go 
tlds  very  instant,  I  will  liave  you  arrested  by  the  queen's 
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orders,  and  I  will  have  you  placed  in  that  Bastille  which  you 
dread  so  much." 

Bonacieux  fell  into  a  profound  reflection.  He  turned  the 
two  angers  in  his  brain  —  the  cardinal's  and  the  queen's. 
The  cardinal's  predominated  enormously. 

**  Have  me  arrested  in  behalf  of  the  queen,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
—  I  will  appeal  to  his  Eminence." 

At  once  Madame  Bonacieux  saw  that  she  had  gone  too  far, 
and  she  was  terrified  at  having  communicated  so  much.  She 
for  a  moment  contbmplated  with  terror  that  stupid  counte- 
nance, bearing  the  imprint  of  a  resolution  as  invincible  as  the 
resolution  of  fools  overcome  by  fear. 

"  Well,  be  it  so ! "  said  she.  "  Perhaps,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
you  are  right.  In  the  long  run,  a  man  knows  more  about 
politics  than  a  woman  does,  particularly  you.  Monsieur  Bona* 
cieux,  who  have  conversed  with  the  cardinal.  And  yet  it  is 
very  hard,"  added  she,  "  that  a  man  upon  whose  affection  I 
thought  I  might  depend  treats  me  thus  unkindly,  and  will  not 
comply  with  any  of  my  fancies." 

"  That  is  because  your  fancies  might  lead  too  far,"  replied 
the  triumphant  Bonacieux,  "  and  I  mistrust  them." 

"  Well,  I  will  give  it  up,  then,"  said  the  young  woman,  sigh- 
ing.    "  It  is  well  as  it  is ;  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Supposing,  at  least,  you  should  tell  me  what  I  should  have 
to  do  in  London,"  replied  Bonacieux,  who  remembered  a  little 
too  late  that  Rochefort  had  desired  him  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
his  wife's  secrets. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  know  anything  about  it,"  said 
the  young  woman,  who  drew  back  now  by  an  instinctive  mis- 
trust. "  It  was  about  one  of  those  follies  of  interest  to 
women,  a  purchase  by  which  much  might  have  been  gained." 

But  the  more  the  young  woman  fought  shy  of  committing 
herself,  the  more  important  Bonacieux  conceived  to  be  the 
secret  which  she  declined  to  communicate  to  him.  He  re- 
solved, then,  that  instant  to  hasten  to  the  Comte  de  Rochefort, 
and  tell  him  that  the  queen  was  looking  for  a  messenger  to 
send  to  London. 

"  Pardon  me  for  leaving  you,  my  dear  Madame  Bonacieux," 
said  he  ;  "  but  not  knowing  you  would  come  to  see  me,  I  had 
made  an  engagement  with  a  friend.  I  shall  soon  return^  and 
if  you  will  wait  only  a  few  minutes  for  me,  as  soon  as  I  have 
concluded  my  business  with  that  friend,  I  will  come  to  get 
you,  and,  as  it  is  growing  late,  I  will  conduct  you  back  to 
the  Louvre." 
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"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  you  are  not  brave  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  to  me  whatever,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux.  "I  shall 
return  very  safely  to  the  Louvre  by  myself." 

"  As  you  please,  Madame  Bonacieux,"  said  the  ex-mercer. 
"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  next  week  I  hope  my  duties  will  afford  me  a  little 
liberty,  and  I  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  come  and  set  things 
to  rights  here,  as  they  must  be  somewhat  upset." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  expect  you.   You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Who,  I  ?     Oh  !  not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Farewell,  till  then.-" 

"  Till  then." 

Bonacieux  kissed  his  wife's  hand  and  set  off  at  a  quick  pace. 

"Well!"  said  Madame  Bonacieux  when  her  husband  had 
shut  the  street  door  and  she  found  herself  alone,  "  the  only 
thing  still  lacking  that  fool  was  to  become  a  Cardinalist  ! 
And  I,  who  have  answered  for  him  to  the  queen !  I,  who  have 
promised  my  poor  mistress  !  Ah !  my  God !  my  God !  she  will 
take  me  for  one  of  those  wretches  who  swarm  the  palace, 
and  are  placed  about  her  as  spies !  Ah !  Monsieur  Bona- 
cieux !  I  never  did  love  you  much,  but  now  it  is  worse  than 
ever.     I  hate  you  !  and  by  my  word  you  shall  pay  for  this ! " 

At  the  moment  she  spoke  these  words  a  rap  on  the  ceiling 
made  her  raise  her  head,  and  a  voice  which  reached  her 
through  the  flooring  cried  : 

"  Dear  Madame  Bonacieux,  open  the  little  side  door  for  me, 
and  I  will  come  down  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  LOVER  AND  THE  HUSBAND. 

"  Ah  !  madame,"  said  D' Artagnan,  as  he  entered  by  the  door 
which  the  young  woman  had  opened  for  him,  "  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  a  sorry  husband  there  ! " 

"  Then  you  overheard  our  conversation  ?  "  asked  Madame 
Bonacieux  eagerly,  and  looking  at  D'Artagnan  with  much 
uneasiness. 

"  The  whole  of  it." 

"  But,  my  God  I  how  could  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  By  a  method  known  to  myself,  and  by  which  I  likewise 
overheard  the  more  animated  conversation  which  you  had  with 
the  cardinal's  bailiffs." 
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••  And  what  did  you  understand  by  what  we  said  ?  " 

*^A  thousand  things.  In  the  first  place,  that,  fortunately, 
your  husband  is  a  simpleton  and  a  fool.  In  the  next  place,  that 
you  are  in  trouble,  of  which  I  am  very  glad,  as  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  placing  myself  at  your  service,  and  God  knows 
I  am  ready  to  throw  myself  into  the  fire  for  you.  And  that 
the  queen  wants  a  brave,  intelligent,  devoted  man  to  make  a 
journey  to  London  for  her.  I  have,  at  least,  two  of  the  three 
qualities  you  stand  in  need  of  —  and  here  I  am.'* 

Madame  Bonacieux  made  no  reply,  but  her  heart  beat  with 
joy,  and  a  secret  hope  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  what  pledge  can  you  give  me,''  asked  she,  "  if  I  con- 
sent to  confide  this  message  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  love  for  you.     Speak  !  command !    What  must  I  do  ?  " 

"  My  God !  my  God  ! "  murmured  the  young  woman,  "  ought 
I  to  confide  such  a  secret  to  you,  sir  ?  You  are  almost  a  boy  !  " 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  require  some  one  to  answer  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  admit  that  that  would  reassure  me  greatly.'' 

*^  Do  you  know  Athos  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  Porthos  ? '' 

«  No." 

*'  Aramis  ?  " 

"  No ;  who  are  those  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Three  of  the  king's  musketeers.  Do  you  know  M.  de 
Tr^ville,  their  captain  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  him  —  I  know  him ;  not  personally,  but  from  hav- 
ing heard  the  queen  speak  of  him  more  than  once  as  a  brave 
and  loyal  gentleman." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  that  he  would  betray  you  for  the  cardi- 
nal, are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  no,  certainly  not." 

"Well,  reveal  your  secret  to  him,  and  ask  him  whether, 
however  important,  however  valuable,  however  terrible  it  may 
be,  you  may  not  safely  confide  it  to  me." 

"  But  this  secret  is  not  mine,  and  I  cannot  reveal  it  in  this 
manner." 

"  Why,  you  were  going  to  confide  it  to  M.  Bonacieux,"  said 
lyArtagnan  in  vexation. 

"  As  we  confide  a  letter  to  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  to  the  wing 
of  a  pigeon,  or  the  collar  of  a  dog." 

"  And  yet  —  you  see  plainly  that  I  love  you." 

"  You  say  so." 

**  I  am  an  honorable  man." 
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"  I  believe  so." 

**  I  am  brave." 

«*  Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Then  put  me  to  the  proof." 

Madame  Bonacieux,  restrained  by  a  last  hesitation,  looked  at 
the  young  man.  But  there  was  such  ardor  in  his  eyes,  such 
persuasion  in  his  voice,  that  she  felt  herself  drawn  on  to  place 
confidence  in  him.  Besides,  she  was  in  one  of  those  circum- 
stances in  which  everything  must  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
everything.  The  queen  might  also  be  as  much  injured  by  too 
great  discretion  as  by  too  great  confidence,  and — let  us  ad- 
mit it  — the  involuntary  sentiment  which  she  felt  for  her  young 
protector  compelled  her  to  speak. 

"  Listen,"  said  she ;  "  I  yield  to  your  protestations,  I  submit 
to  your  assurances.  But  I  swear  to  you,  before  God  who 
hears  us,  that  if  you  betray  me  and  my  enemies  pardon  me, 
I  will  kill  myself  while  accusing  you  of  my  death." 

"  And  I  —  I  swear  to  you  before  God,  madame,"  said  D^ Artag- 
nan,  "  that  if  I  am  taken  while  accomplishing  the  orders  you 
give  me,  I  will  die  sooner  than  do  anything,  or  say  anything, 
that  may  compromise  any  one." 

Then  the  young  woman  confided  to  him  the  terrible  secret 
a  part  of  which  had  already  been  revealed  to  him,  by  chance, 
in  front  of  the  Samaritaine. 

This  was  their  mutual  declaration  of  love. 

D'Artagnan  was  radiant  with  joy  and  pride.  This  secret 
which  he  possessed,  this  woman  whom  he  loved  —  confidence 
and  love  made  him  a  giant. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  at  once." 

"  How  !  you  will  go  I "  said  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  and  your 
regiment,  your  captain  ?  " 

"  By  my  soul,  you  made  me  forget  all  that,  dear  Constance  I 
Yes,  you  are  right,  I  must  obtain  leave  of  absence." 

"  That  is  another  obstacle,"  murmured  Madame  Bonacieux, 
sorrowfully. 

**  Whatever  it  may  l)e,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  after  a  moment  of 
reflection,  "  I  shall  surmount  it,  be  assured." 

«  How  ?  " 

*'  I  will  go  this  very  evening  to  M.  de  Treville,  whom  I  will 
request  to  ask  this  favor  for  me  of  his  brother-in-law,  M.  des 
Essarts." 

"  But  still  there  is  another  thitjg." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  askt^d  D' Artagnan,  seeing  that  Madame 
Bonacieux  hesitated  to  proceed. 
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**  You  have,  perhaps,  no  money  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  is  too  much,"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling. 

^'  Then,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux,  opening  a  cupboard  and 
taking  from  it  the  very  bag  which  half  an  hour  before  her 
husband  had  caressed  so  affectionately,  "  take  this  bag." 

"  The  cardinal's ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  breaking  into  a  loud 
laugh,  he  having  heard,  as  may  be  remembered,  thanks  to  hit 
broken  floor,  every  syllable  of  the  conversation  between  the 
mercer  and  his  wife. 

"  The  cardinal's,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux.  "  You  see  it 
makes  a  very  respectable  appearance." 

"  Zounds ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  it  will  be  a  doubly  amusing 
affair  to  save  the  queen  with  his  Eminence's  money !  " 

"  You  are  an  amiable  and  charming  young  man  I "  said 
Madame  Bonacieux.  "Be  assured  you  will  not  find  her 
Majesty  ungrateful." 

"  Oh !  I  am  already  more  than  recompensed  I "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan.  "  I  love  you ;  you  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  do  : 
that  is  already  more  happiness  than  I  dared  to  hope  for." 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  starting. 

«  What ! " 

"  Some  one  is  talking  in  the  street." 

"  It  is  the  voice  of — " 

"  Of  my  husband  !     Oh,  yes  !  I  recognized  it  I " 

D'Artagnan  ran  to  the  door  and  drew  the  bolt. 

"  He  shall  not  come  in  before  I  am  gone,"  said  he ;  "  and 
when  I  am  gone,  you  can  open  the  door  for  him." 

"  But  I  ought  to  be  gone,  too.  And  the  disappearance  of 
this  money  —  how  am  I  to  justify  it,  if  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  You  are  right ;  we  must  go  out." 

"  Go  out  ?     How  ?     He  will  see  us  if  we  go  out." 

"  Then  you  must  come  up  into  my  room." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  "  you  say  that  in  a  tone 
which  terrifies  me  !  " 

Madame  Bonacieux  pronounced  these  words  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  D'Artagnan  saw  those  tears,  and,  much  disturbed, 
softened,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  In  my  apartment  you  will  be  as  safe  as  in  a  temple.  I 
give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman." 

"  Let  us  go,  then.    I  place  full  confidence  in  you,  my  friend !  " 

D'Artagnan  carefully  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  both,  light  as 
shadows,  glided  through  the  interior  door  into  the  passage, 
ascended  the  stairs  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  entered  D'Artag- 
nan's  apartment. 
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Once  in  his  apartment,  for  greater  security  the  young  man 
barricaded  the  door.  They  both  went  up  to  the  window,  and, 
through  a  slit  in  the  shutter,  they  saw  M.  Bonacieux  talking 
with  a  man  in  a  cloak. 

At  the  sight  of  this  man,  D'Artagnan  started,  half  drew  his 
sword,  and  sprang  towards  the  door. 

It  was  the  man  of  Meung. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux ; 
"  you  will  ruin  us  a-11 ! " 

"  But  I  have  sworn  to  kill  that  man  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  At  this  time  your  life  is  devoted,  and  does  not  belong  to 
you !  In  the  name  of  the  queen,  I  forbid  you  to  throw  your- 
self into  any  danger  which  is  foreign  to  that  of  your 
journey  !  '* 

"  And  do  you  command  nothing  in  your  own  name  ?  " 

"  In  my  name  ?  "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  great  emo- 
tion ;  "  in  my  name,  I  beg  of  you !  But  listen :  they  appear 
to  be  speaking  of  me." 

D'Artagnan  drew  near  the  window  and  listened. 

M.  Bonacieux  had  opened  his  door,  and,  seeing  the  apart- 
ment empty,  had  returned  to  the  man  in  the  cloak,  whom  he 
had  left  alone  for  an  instant. 

"  She  is  gone,''  said  he ;  "  she  must  have  gone  back  to  the 
Louvre." 

"  You  are  sure,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  she  did  not  sus- 
pect the  intention  you  had  when  you  went  out  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Bonacieux,  with  a  self-sufficient  air,  "  she  is 
too  superficial  a  woman." 

"  Is  the  young  guardsman  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is ;  as  you  see,  his  shutter  is  closed,  and 
there  is  no  light  shining  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters." 

"  That's  true ;  but  it's  just  as  well  to  be  certain." 

"  How  can  wo  b(3  ho  ?  '' 

"By  knocking  at  his  door." 

"Go." 

"I  will  ask  his  Hnrvant." 

Bonacieux  went  inio  the  house  again,  passed  through  the 
same  door  that  liiul  alTcjrdod  a  passage  for  the  two  fugitives, 
went  up  to  D'Ariai(iiiiii'M  dcH>r,  and  knocked. 

No  one  anHWcirntl.  PorthoH,  to  make  a  greater  display,  had 
that  evening  borrowed  Planoht^t.  D'Artagnan  himself  took 
car©  not  to  give  tho  Wmi  hIku  of  existence. 

At  the  moment  tliut  Momm^'Icmu^h  fist  sounded  on  the  door,  the 
two  young  pwple  f«U  ihwir  lunirU  Imund  within  them. 
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"  There  is  nobody  in  his  room,"  said  Bonacieux. 

"  All  the  same  let  us  walk  into  your  apartment.  We  shall 
be  safer  there  than  in  the  doorway." 

"  Oh !  Good  God ! "  whispered  Madame  Bonacieux, "  we  shall 
hear  no  more." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  we  shall  hear  all  the 
better." 

D'Artagnan  raised  the  three  or  four  tiles  which  made  of 
his  chamber  another  ear  of  Dionysius,  spread  a  carpet,  went 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  sign  to  Madame  Bonacieux 
to  stoop  down  toward  the  opening,  as  he  did. 

"  You  are  sure  there  is  nobody  there  ?  "  said  the  unknown. 

"  I  will  answer  for  it,"  said  Bonacieux. 

"  And  you  think  that  your  wife  —  " 

"  Has  returned  to  the  Louvre." 

"  Without  speaking  to  any  one  but  yourself  ?  " 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Please  to  understand  that  is  an  important  point." 

"  So  the  news  I  brought  you,  then,  has  some  value — " 

"  A  very  great  value,  my  dear  Bonacieux ;  I  don't  attempt  to 
deny  it." 

"  Then  the  cardinal  will  be  pleased  with  me  ?  " 

«  No  doubt  he  will." 

"  The  great  cardinal ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  in  her  conversation  with  you,  your  wife 
mentioned  no  proper  names  ?  " 

« I  don't  think  she  did." 

"She  did  not  name  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  or  Madame  de  Vernet?" 

"  No ;  she  only  told  me  she  wished  to  send  me  to  London 
to  further  the  interests  of  an  illustrious  personage." 

"  Oh  !  the  traitor  !  "  murmured  Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  Silence  !  "  whispered  D'Artagnan,  taking  a  hand,  which, 
without  thinking  of  it,  she  suffered  him  to  retain. 

"Nevertheless,"  continued  the  man  in  the  cloak,  "it  was 
very  silly  of  you  not  to  have  feigned  to  accept  the  mission. 
You  would  now  be  in  possession  of  the  letter.  The  state, 
which  is  now  threatened,  would  be  safe  ;  and  you  —  " 

"  And  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  !  The  cardinal  would  have  given  you  letters  of 
nobility." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  he  meant  to  afford  you  that  agreeable 
surprise  " 
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*^  Be  calm,"  replied  Bonacieux ;  "  my  wife  adores  me,  and 
there  is  still  plenty  of  time." 

"  The  silly  fool ! "  murmured  Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  Silence ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  pressing  her  hand  more  tightly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  there  being  still  time  ?  "  asked  the 
man  in  the  cloak. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Louvre,  I  will  ask  for  Madame  Bonacieux, 
I  will  tell  her  I  have  reflected  upon  the  matter,  I  will  resume 
the  affair,  obtain  the  letter,  and  then  hasten  directly  to  the 
cardinal's." 

"  Well !  begone  then !  Make  all  possible  haste.  I  will 
shortly  come  back  to  learn  the  result  of  your  plan." 

The  unknown  went  out. 

"  The  wretch ! "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  addressing  this 
other  affectionate  epithet  to  her  husband. 

"  Silence,  once  more ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  pressing  her  hand 
still  more  tightly. 

A  terrible  howling  interrupted  these  reflections  of  D'Artag- 
nan  and  Madame  Bonacieux.  It  was  her  husband,  who  had 
discovered  the  disappearance  of  his  money-bag,  and  was 
screaming  out,  "  Thieves  !  thieves  ! " 

Bonacieux  cried  for  a  long  time.  But,  as  such  cries,  on 
account  of  their  frequency,  did  not  attract  much  notice  in  the 
Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  and  as,  besides,  the  mercer's  house  had  not 
been  for  some  time  in  very  good  repute,  finding  that  nobody 
came,  he  went  out,  continuing  to  cry  aloud,  and  his  voice 
died  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

"  Now  he  is  gone,  it  is  your  turn  to  go,"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux. "  Have  courage,  but,  above  all,  prudence,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  is  your  duty  to  the  queen  ! " 

"  To  her  and  to  you  !  "  cried  D' Artagnan.  "  Be  satisfied, 
lovely  Constance.  I  shall  become  worthy  of  her  gratitude, 
but  shall  I  likewise  return  worthy  of  your  love  ?  " 

The  young  woman  replied  only  by  the  vivid  blush  which 
mounted  to  lier  cheeks.  A  few  moments  later,  D'Artagnan  went 
out  in  his  turn,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  the  sheath 
of  a  long  sword  held  back  cavalierly. 

Madame  Bonacieux  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  with  that 
long,  fond  look  with  which  a  woman  accompanies  the  man 
whom  she  feels  she  loves.  But  when  he  had  turned  the 
angle  of  the  street,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  clasping  her 
hands,  — 

"  Oh  !  my  God  I "  cried  she,  "  protect  the  queen,  protect 
me!" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


PLAN   OF    CAMPAIGN. 


D'Artagnan  went  straight  to  M.  de  Tr^ville's  hdtel.  He 
had  considered  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  cardinal  would  be 
warned  by  this  cursed  unknown,  who  appeared  to  be  his  agent, 
and  he  rightly  judged  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
,  The  young  man's  heart  overflowed  with  joy.  An  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  to  him  in  which  there  would  be  both 
glory  and  money  to  be  gained,  and,  as  a  far  higher  encourage- 
ment still,  had  just  brought  him  into  close  intimacy  with  t"e 
woman  he  adored.  This  chance  was  doing  then  for  him, 
almost  at  once,  more  than  he  would  have  dared  to  ask  of 
Providence. 

M.  de  Tr^ville  was  in  his  drawing-room  with  his  usual  court 
of  gentlemen.  D'Artaguan,  who  was  known  as  a  familiar  of 
the  house,  went  straight  to  his  office,  and  sent  word  to  him  that 
he  wished  to  see  him  upon  an  aifair  of  importance. 

D'Artagnan  had  been  there  scarcely  five  minutes  when  M.  de 
Tr^ville  entered.  At  the  first  glance,  and  by  the  joy  which 
was  painted  on  his  countenance,  the  worthy  captain  plainly 
perceived  that  something  fresh  was  on  foot. 

All  the  way  along,  D'Artagnan  had  been  deliberating 
whether  he  should  place  confidence  in  M.  de  Treville,  or 
whether  he  should  only  ask  him  to  give  him  carte  blanche  for 
a  secret  affair.  But  M.  de  Treville  had  always  been  so  per- 
fectly friendly,  had  always  been  so  devoted  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  hated  the  cardinal  so  cordially,  that  the  young  man 
resolved  to  tell  him  everything. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  my  young  friend  ?  "  said 
M.  de  Treville. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  you  will  pardon  me,  I 
hope,  for  having  disturbed  you  when  you  know  the  importance 
of  my  business." 

"  Speak,  then,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  It  concerns  nothing  less,"  said  D'Artagnan,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  than  the  honor,  perhaps  the  life,  of  the  queen." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  asked  M.  de  Ti-^ville,  glancing 
round  to  see  if  they  were  alone,  and  then  fixing  his  scrutiniz- 
ing look  upon  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  chance  has  rendered  me  master  of  a 
secre*-  —  " 
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"  Wliich  you  will  keep,  I  hope,  young  man,  with  your  life." 

"  But  which  I  must  impart  to  you,  sir,  for  you  alone  can 
assist  me  in  the  mission  I  have  just  received  from  her 
Majesty/' 

"  Is  this  secret  your  own  ?  " 

**  Xo,  sir,  it  is  the  queen's." 

"  Are  you  authorized  by  her  Majesty  to  communicate  it  to 
me?" 

*'  No,  sir,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  desired  to  preserve  the 
profoundest  secrecy.'' 

"  Why,  then,  are  you  about  to  betray  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  as  I  said,  without  you  I  can  do  nothing,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  you  would  refuse  me  the  favor  I  have  come  to  ask,  if 
you  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  I  asked  it." 

"Keep  your  secret,  young  man,  and  tell  me  what  you 
wish." 

"  I  wish  you  to  obtain  for  me,  from  M.  des  Essarts,  leave  of 
absence  for  a  fortnight." 

"  When  ?  " 

"This  very  night." 

"  You  are  leaving  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  on  a  mission." 

*'  May  you  tell  me  where  ?  " 

"  To  London." 

"Has  any  one  an  interest  in  preventing  your  reaching 
there?" 

"  The  cardinal,  I  believe,  would  give  anything  in  the  world 
to  hinder  me  from  succeeding." 

"  And  you  are  going  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  alone." 

"  In  that  ease  you  will  not  get  beyond  Bondy.  I  tell  you 
80,  by  the  word  of  De  Trdville." 

"  How  80,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  assassinated." 

"  And  I  shall  die  in  the  performance  of  my  duty." 

"  But  your  mission  will  not  be  accomplished." 

"  That  is  true  I "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"Believe  mo,"  continued  Treville,  "in  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  four  must  sot  out,  for  one  to  arrive." 

"Ah I  you  are  right,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "but  you  know 
Athos,  Porthoa,  and  Aramis,  and  you  know  whether  I  can 
make  use  of  them." 

"  Without  oonfltliug  to  them  the  secret  which  I  did  not  wish 
to  know  ?  " 
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**  We  are  sworn,  once  and  forever,  to  implicit  confidence  and 
devotion  against  all  proof.  Besides,  you  can  tell  them  that 
you  have  full  confidence  in  me,  and  they  will  not  be  more 
incredulous  than  you." 

^'  I  can  send  to  each  of  them  leave  of  absence  for  a  fort- 
night, that  is  all.  Athos,  whose  wound  still  gives  him  incon- 
venience, to  go  to  the  waters  of  Forges ;  Porthos  and  Aramis 
to  accompany  their  friend,  whom  they  are  not  willing  to 
abandon  in  such  a  painful  position.  Sending  their  leave  of 
absence  will  be  proof  enough  that  I  authorize  their  journey." 

"  Thanks,  sir  1    You  are  a  hundred  times  too  good  ! " 

"  Go,  then,  and  find  them  instantly,  and  let  all  be  done  to- 
night. Ah!  but  first  write  your  request  to  M.  des  Essarts. 
You,  perhaps,  had  a  spy  at  your  heels,  and  your  visit  — in  that 
case  already  known  to  the  cardinal  —  will  be  thus  made 
regular." 

D'Artagnan  drew  up  his  request,  and  M.  de  Treville,  on  re- 
ceiving it,  assured  him  that  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  four  furloughs  should  be  at  the  respective  domiciles  of  the 
travellers. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  send  mine  to  Athos's  residence,"  said 
D'Artagnan.  "  I  should  fear  some  disagreeable  encounter  if  I 
were  to  go  home." 

"  I  will.  Farewell !  and  a  prosperous  journey !  By  the 
way ! "  said  M.  de  Treville,  calling  him  back. 

D'Artagnan  returned. 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  jingled  the  bag  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

«  Enough  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"Three  hundred  pistoles." 

"  Excellent !  That  would  carry  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world.     Go,  then." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  M.  de  Treville,  who  held  out  his  hand 
to  him.  D'Artagnan  pressed  it  with  a  respect  mixed  with 
gratitude.  Since  his  first  arrival  at  Paris  he  had  had  constant 
occasion  to  honor  this  excellent  man,  whom  he  had  always 
found  worthy,  loyal,  and  great. 

His  first  visit  was  for  Aramis,  at  whose  house  he  had  not 
been  since  the  famous  evening  when  he  had  followed  Madame 
Bonacieux.  What  was  more,  he  had  seldom  seen  the  young 
musketeer,  but  every  time  he  had  seen  him,  he  thought  he 
noticed  a  deep  sadness  imprinted  on  his  countenance. 

That  evening  also  Aramis  was  sitting  up,  melancholy  and 
thoughtful,      D'Artagnan  asked  a  few  questions    about   this 
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deep  melancholy.  Aramis  pleaded  as  his  excuse  a  commentary 
upon  t[ie  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  was 
forced  to  write  in  Latin  for  the  following  week,  and  which 
preoccupied  him  a  good  deal. 

After  the  two  friends  had  been  chatting  a  few  moments,  one 
of  M.  de  Tr^ville's  servants  entered,  bringing  a  sealed  packet. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  The  leave  of  absence  you  asked  for,"  replied  the  lackey. 

"  For  me  !    I  have  asked  for  no  leave  of  absence  ! " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  and  take  it,"  said  D' Artagnan.  "  And 
you,  my  friend,  there  is  a  half-pistole  for  your  trouble.  You 
will  teil  M.  de  Treville  that  M.  Aramis  is  very  much  obliged 
to  him.     Go." 

The  lackey  bowed  to  the  ground  and  departed. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Pack  up  all  you  want  for  a  fortnight's  journey  and  follow 
me." 

"  But  I  cannot  leave  Paris  just  now,  without  knowing  —  " 

Aramis  stopped. 

"  Wnat  has  become  of  her,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  con- 
tinued D'Artagnan. 

"  Become  'of  whom  ?  "  replied  Aramis. 

"  The  woman  who  was  here,  the  lady  of  the  embroidered 
han(rcer(»hief." 

"  W  \  J  told  you  there  was  a  woman  here  ?  "  replied  Aramis, 
becoming  deathly  pale. 

"I  saw  her." 

*'  A!ii  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  WjU,  I  think  I  can  give  a  pretty  good  guess,  at  least.'' 

**  Listen,"  said  Aramis ;  "  since  you  know  so  many  things, 
can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  that  lady  ?  " 

**  I  presume  that  she  has  gone  back  to  Tours." 

*•  To  Tours  ?  Yes,  that  may  be.  You  know  her.  But  why 
did  she  return  to  Tours  without  telling  me  anything  about  it  ?  '* 

"  Because  she  was  in  fear  of  being  arrested." 

"  Why  did  she  not  write  to  me  then  ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  afraid  of  compromising  you." 

"  D' Artagnan,  you  restore  me  to  life,"  cried  Aramis.  "  I 
fancied  myself  d(»apivse.l,  betrayed.  I  was  so  delighted  to  see 
her  ag  lin !  I  ooulvl  not  have  believed  she  would  risk  her 
liberty  for  rae,  and  yet  for  what  other  cause  could  she  have 
returned  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  lor  the  cause  wliioh  ttxlay  carries  us  to  England." 

"  And  what  ia  tins  tniuso  ?  "  iiemauatHi  Arauuis. 
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"Oh,  you'll  know  it  some  day  Arainis,  but  at  present  I 
must  imitate  the  discretion  of  the  doctor^ s  nieceP 

Aramis  smiled  as  he  remembered  the  tale  he  had  related  to 
his  friends  on  a  certain  evening. 

"  Well,  then,  since  she  has  left  Paris,  and  you  are  sure  of  it, 
D'Artagnan,  nothing  prevents  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you.     You  say  we  are  going  —  " 

"  To  Athos's  house  now,  and  if  you  will  come,  I  beg  you  to 
make  haste,  for  we  have  already  lost  much  time.  By  the  way, 
inforipi  Bazin." 

*^  Will  Bazin  go  with  us  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  it  is  best  that  he  should  follow 
us  now  to  Athos's." 

Aramis  called  Bazin,  and  after  having  ordered  him  to  join 
them  at  Athos's  residence :  "  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  he,  taking 
his  cloak,  sword,  and  his  three  pistols,  opening  uselessly  two 
or  three  drawers  to  S3e  whether  he  could  not  hnd  some  stray 
coin  or  other. 

When  well  assured  this  search  was  superfluous,  he  followed 
D'Artagnan,  wondering  how  it  happened  that  this  young  guards- 
man should  know  so  well  who  the  lady  was  to  whom  he  Jiad 
given  hospitality,  and  that  he  should  know  better  than  he  did 
what  had  become  of  her. 

Only  as  they  went  out,  Aramis  placed  his  hand  upon  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  arm,  and  looking  at  him  earnestly,  — 

"  You  have  not  spoken  of  this  lady  ?  "  said  he. 

"  To  nobody  in  the  world." 

"  Not  even  to  Athos  or  Porthos  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  breathed  a  syllable  to  them." 

"  Good ! " 

And,  at  ease  on  this  important  point,  Aramis  continued  his 
way  with  D'Artagnan,  and  both  soon  arrived  at  Athos' s  dwelling. 

They  found  him  holding  his  leave  of  absence  in  one  hand, 
and  M.  de  Treville's  note  in  the  other. 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  this  leave  of  absence  and  this 
letter  I  have  just  received  mean  ? "  said  the  astonished 
Athos : 

"  My  dear  Athos  :  I  wish,  since  your  health  absolutely  re- 
quires it,  that  you  should  rest  for  a  fortnight.  Go,  then,  and 
take  the  waters  of  Forges,  or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  you,  and  get  well  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Tr^.ville." 

"  Well,  this  leave  of  absence  and  this  letter  mean  that  you 
must  follow  me,  Athos." 
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"  To  the  waters  of  Forges  ?  " 

"  There  or  elsewhere." 

"  In  the  king's  service  ?  " 

"  Either  the  king's  or  the  queen^s ;  are  we  not  theii 
Majesties'  servants  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Porthos  entered. 

"  Zounds  ! "  said  he ;  "  here  is  a  queer  thing !  Since  when^ 
I  wonder,  in  the  musketeers,  did  they  grant  men  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  its  being  asked  ?  " 

"Since  the  time,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "they  have  had  friends 
who  ask  it  for  them." 

"  Ah  ha ! "  said  Porthos  ;  "  it  appears  there's  something 
fresh  afoot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  going  —  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Going !     To  what  country  ?  "  demanded  Porthos. 

"'Pon  my  word,  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  said  Athos. 
'*  Ask  D'Artagnan  here." 

"  To  London,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  To  London  !  "  cried  Porthos ;  "  and  what  the  devil  are  we 
going  to  do  in  London  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  gentlemen. 
You  must  trust  to  me." 

"  But  in  order  to  go  to  London,  a  man  should  have  some 
money  ;  and  I  have  none." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  added  D'Artagnan,  pulling  out  his  treasure 
from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  on  the  table.  There  are  in  this 
bag  three  hundred  pistoles.  Let  each  take  seventy-five,  which 
will  be  quite  enough  to  carry  us  to  London  and  back.  Besides, 
we  may  be  sure  that  all  of  us  will  not  reach  London." 

«  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  according  to  all  probability,  some  of  us  will  be 
left  on  the  road." 

"  What  is  this,  then,  —  a  campaign  upon  which  we  are  en- 
tering ?  " 

"  And  a  most  dangerous  one.     I  give  you  fair  notice." 

"  Ah  I  ah !  but  since  we  run  the  risk  of  being  killed,"  said 
Porthos,  "  at  least  I  should  like  to  know  what  for." 

"  Great  good  that  will  do  you  !  "  said  Athos. 

"And  yet,"  said  Aramis,  "I  am  somewhat  of  Porthos's 
opinion." 

"  Is  the  king  accustomed  to  give  you  reasons  ?  No.  He 
says  to  you,  very  simply  :  *  Gentlemen,  there  is  fighting  going 
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on  in  Gascony  or  in  Flanders ;  go  and  fight ; '  and  you  go. 
Why  ?    You  don't  even  consider  why." 

"  D'Artagnan  is  right,"  said  Athos ;  "  here  are  our  three 
leaves  of  absence,  which  came  from  M.  de  Tr^ville.  And  here 
are  three  hundred  pistoles,  which  came  from  I  don't  know 
where.  So  let  us  go  and  get  killed  where  we  are  told  to  go. 
Is  life  worth  the  trouble  of  so  many  questions  ?  D'Artagnan, 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you." 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos. 

"  And  I,  also,"  said  Aramis.  "  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  quit  Paris,     I  need  distractions." 

"  Well,  you  will  have  distractions  enough,  gentlemen,  be  as- 
sured," said  D'Artagnan. 

"  And,  now,  when  are  we  to  go  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Immediately,"  replied  D' Artagnan ;  "  we  have  not  a  minute 
to  lose." 

"  Hello !  Grimaud,  Planchet,  Mousqueton,  Bazin ! "  cried  the 
four  young  men,  calling  their  lackeys,  "  clean  my  boots,  and 
fetch  the  horses  from  the  hotel." 

Each  musketeer,  in  fact,  was  accustomed  to  leave  at  the 
central  establishment,  as  at  a  barracks,  his  own  horse  and  his 
lackeys. 

Planchet,  Grimaud,  Mousqueton,  and  Bazin  set  off  at  full 
speed. 

"  Now  let  us  draw  up  the  plan  of  campaign,"  said  Porthos. 
"  Where  do  we  go  first  ?  " 

"  To  Calais,"  said  D' Artagnan.  "  That  is  the  straightest 
way  to  London." 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos,  "  my  advice  is  this  —  " 

"  Speak  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Four  men  travelling  together  would  be  suspicious.  D' Ar- 
tagnan will  give  each  of  us  his  instructions.  I  will  set  out 
first  by  the  Boulogne  road,  to  scout  out  the  way.  Athos  will 
set  out  two  hours  later,  by  that  of  Amiens.  Aramis  will  fol 
low  us  by  that  of  Noyon.  As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  will  go  by 
what  road  he  thinks  best,  in  Planchet's  clothes,  while  Planchet 
will  follow  us,  dressed  like  D' Artagnan,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
guards." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  allow  lackeys  to  have  anything  to  do  in  such  an  af- 
fair. A  secret  may,  by  chance,  be  betrayed  by  gentlemen,  but 
it  is  almost  always  sold  by  lackeys." 

"  Porthos's  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  impracticable,"  said 
D' Artagnan,  "inasmuch  as  I   am   myself  ignorant  of  what 
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instructions  I  can  give  you.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  that  is 
all.  I  have  not,  and  I  cannot  make,  three  copies  of  that  letter, 
because  it  is  sealed.  We  must  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  travel 
in  company.  This  letter  is  here,  in  this  pocket,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  pocket  which  contained  the  letter.  "  If  I  should 
be  killed,  one  of  you  must  take  it  and  pursue  the  route.  If 
he  is  killed,  it  wUl  be  another's  turn,  and  so  on.  Provided  a 
single  one  arrives,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  Bravo,  D'Artagnan !  your  opinion  is  mine,"  cried  Athos. 
"Besides,  we  must  be  consistent.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
waters  ;  you  will  accompany  me.  Instead  of  taking  the  waters 
of  Forges,  I  go  and  take  sea-baths.  I  am  free  to  do  so.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  stop  us,  I  will  show  M.  de  Treville's  letter, 
and  you  will  show  your  leaves  of  absence.  If  we  are  attacked, 
we  will  defend  ourselves.  If  we  are  examined,  we  will  stoutly 
maintain  that  we  were  only  anxious  to  dip  ourselves  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  the  sea.  They  would  have  an  easy  time 
with  four  isolated  men,  whereas  four  men  together  make  a 
troop.  We  will  arm  our  four  lackeys  with  pistols  and  car- 
bines. If  they  send  an  army  out  against  us,  we  will  give 
battle,  and  the  survivor,  as  D'Artagnan  says,  will  carry  the 
letter." 

**  Well  said,"  cried  Aramis  ;  "  you  don't  often  speak,  Athos, 
but  when  you  do  speak,  it  is  like  Saint  John  of  the  Grolden 
Mouth.     I  agree  to  Athos's  plan.     And  you,  Porthos  ?  " 

"  I  agree  to  it,  too,"  said  Porthos,  "  if  I^Artagnan  approves 
of  it.  D'Artagnan,  being  bearer  of  the  letter,  is  naturally  the 
head  of  the  enterprise.     Let  him  decide,  and  we  will  execute." 

"  Well,  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  decide  that  we  adopt  Athos's 
plan,  and  that  we  set  off  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Agreed  !  "  shouted  the  three  musketeers  in  chorus. 

And  each  one,  putting  his  hand  in  the  bag,  took  his  seventy- 
iive  pistoles,  and  made  his  preparations  to  start  at  tiie  time 
appointed.  

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   JOURNEY. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  four  adventurers  left 
Paris  by  the  gate  St  Denis.  As  long  as  it  was  night  they  re- 
mained silent.  In  spite  of  themselves  they  felt  the  influencu 
of  the  darkness,  and  suw  ambushes  everywhere. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  their  tongues  became  loosened. 
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with  day  their  gayety  revived.  It  was  like  the  eve  of  a 
battle :  the  heart  beat,  the  eyes  laughed,  and  they  felt  that  the 
life  they  were  perhaps  going  to  lose  was,  after  all,  a  pleasant 
thing. 

The  appearance  of  the  caravan  was  indeed  most  formidable. 
The  black  horses  of  the  musketeers,  their  martial  carriage,  the 
squadron-like  step  of  these  noble  companions  of  the  soldier, 
would  have  betrayed  the  strictest  incognito. 

The  lackeys  followed,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

All  went  well  as  far  as  Chantilly,  where  they  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  needed  breakfast,  and 
alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn  recommended  by  a  sign  repre- 
senting St.  Martin  giving  half  his  cloak  to  a  poor  man.  They 
ordered  the  lackeys  not  to  unsaddle  the  horses,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  set  off  again  immediately. 

They  entered  the  public  room  and  seated  themselves  at 
table.  A  gentleman,  who  had  just  arrived  by  the  route  of 
Dam  martin,  was  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  was  taking  his 
breakfast.  He  opened  the  conversation  by  talking  of  the 
rain  and  the  fine  weather.  The  travellers  replied,  he  drank  to 
their  good  health,  and  the  travellers  returned  his  politeness. 

But  at  the  moment  Mousqueton  came  to  announce  that  the 
horses  were  ready,  and  they  were  rising  from  the  table,  the 
stranger  proposed  to  Porthos  to  drink  the  cardinal's  health. 
Porthos  replied  that  he  asked  no  better,  if  the  stranger  in  his 
turn  would  drink  the  king's  health.  The  stranger  cried  that 
he  acknowledged  no  other  king  but  his  Eminence.  Porthos 
told  him  he  was  drunk,  and  the  stranger  drew  his  sword. 

"  You  have  committed  a  piece  of  folly,"  said  Athos,  "  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  There  is  no  drawing  back.  Kill  your  man, 
and  rejoin  us  as  soon  as  you  can." 

And  all  three  mounted  their  horses  and  set  out  at  a  good 
pace,  while  Porthos  was  promising  his  adversary  to  perforate 
him  with  all  the  thrusts  knoWn  in  the  fencing  schools. 

"  There  goes  one  ! "  cried  Athos,  at  the  end  of  five  hundred 
paces. 

"But  why  did  that  man  attack  Porthos,  rather  than  any 
other  of  us  ? "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Because  Porthos  was  talking  louder  than  the  rest,  and  he 
took  him  for  the  leader  of  the  party,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  always  said  that  this  cadet  from  Gascony  was  a  well  of 
wisdom,"  murmured  Athos. 

And  the  travellers  continued  their  route. 

At  Beauvais  they  stopped  two  hours,  as  much  t.>  breathe 
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their  horses  a  little  as  to  wait  for  Porthos.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  hours,  as  Porthos  did  not  come  and  they  heard  no  news 
of  him,  they  resumed  their  journey. 

At  a  league  from  Beauvais,  where  the  road  was  confined 
between  two  high  banks,  they  fell  in  with  eight  or  ten  men 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  road  being  unpaved  in  this  spot- 
appeared  to  be  employed  in  digging  holes  and  making  muddy 
ruts. 

Aramis,  not  liking  to  soil  his  boots  with  this  artificial  mor- 
tar, apostrophized  them  rather  sharply.  Athos  wished  to 
restrain  him,  but  it  was  too.  late.  The  laborers  began  to  jeer 
the  travellers,  and  by  their  insolence  disturbed  the  equanimity 
even  of  the  cool  Athos,  who  urged  on  his  horse  against  one  of 
them. 

The  men  all  immediately  drew  back  to  the  ditch,  from 
which  each  took  a  concealed  musket.  The  result  was  that  our 
seven  travellers  were  outnumbered  in  weapons.  Aramis 
received  a  ball  which  passed  through  his  shoulder,  and  Mous- 
queton  another  ball  which  lodged  in  the  fleshy  parts  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  back.  Mousqueton  alone  fell  from  his 
horse,  not  because  he  was  severely  wounded,  but  from  not 
being  able  to  see  the  wound,  he  deemed  it  to  be  more  serious 
than  it  really  was. 

"  It  is  an  ambuscade ! "  shouted  D'Artagnan ;  "  don't  waste  a 
shot  !  forward  ! " 

Aramis,  wounded  as  he  was,  seized  the  mane  of  his  horse, 
which  carried  him  on  with  the  others.  Mousqueton's  horse 
rejoined  them,  and  galloped  by  the  side  of  his  companions. 

"  That  horse  will  serve  us  for  a  relay,"  said  Athos. 

"  I  would  rather  have  had  a  hat,"  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  mine 
was  carried  away  by  a  ball.  By  my  faith,  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  the  letter  was  not  in  it." 

"  Well,  but  they'll  kill  poor  Porthos  when  he  comes  up/* 
said  Aramis. 

"  If  Porthos  were  on  his  legs,  he  would  have  rejoined  us  by 
this  time,"  said  Athos.  "  My  opinion  is,  that  when  they  came 
to  the  point  the  drunken  man  proved  to  be  sober  enough." 

They  continued  at  their  best  speed  for  two  hours,  although 
the  horses  were  so  fatigued  that  it  was  to  be  feared  they 
would  soon  refuse  service. 

The  travellers  had  chosen  cross-roads,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  meet  with  less  interruption.  But  at  Crevecoeur  Ara- 
mis declared  he  could  proceed  no  farther.  In  fact,  it  required 
all  the  courage  which  he  concealed  beneath  his  elegant  form 
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and  polished  manners  to  bear  him  so  far.  He  grew  paler 
every  minute,  and  they  were  obliged  to  support  him  on  his 
horse.  They  lifted  him  off  at  the  door  of  an  inu,  left  Bazin 
with  him,  who  besides,  in  a  skirmish,  was  more  embarrassing 
than  useful,  and  set  forward  again  in  the  hope  of  sleeping  at 
Amiens." 

"  'S  death ! ''  said  Athos,  as  soon  as  they  were  again  in 
motion,  "  reduced  to  two  masters  and  Grimaud  and  Planchet ! 
'S  death  I  won't  be  their  dupe,  I  will  answer  for  it ;  I  will 
neither  open  my  moutli  nor  draw  my  sword  between  here  and 
Calais.      I  swear  by  —  " 

"  Let  us  waste  no  time  in  swearing,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  let 
us  gallop,  if  our  horses  are  willing." 

And  the  travellers  buried  their  rowels  in  their  horses' 
flanks,  who,  thus  vigorously  stimulated,  recovered  their  ener- 
gies. They  arrived  at  Amiens  at  midnigl-t,  and  alighted  at 
the  inn  of  the  Golden  Lily. 

The  host  had  the  appearance  of  as  honest  a  man  as  any  on 
earth.  He  received  the  travellers  with  his  candlestick  in  one 
hand  and  his  cotton  night-cap  in  the  other.  He  proposed  to 
lodge  the  two  travellers  each  in  a  charming  chamber,  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  charming  chambers  were  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  hotel,  and  D'Artagnan  and  Athos  declined 
them.  The  host  replied  that  he  had  no  other  worthy  of  their 
Excellencies,  but  the  travellers  declared  they  would  sleep  in 
the  common  chamber,  each  upon  a  mattress,  which  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  floor.  The  host  insisted,  but  the  travellers 
were  firm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

They  had  just  prepared  their  beds  and  barricaded  their  door 
within,  when  some  one  in  the  courtyard  knocked  at  the  shut- 
ter. They  demanded  who  was  there,  and,  upon  recognizing 
the  voices  of  their  lackeys,  opened  the  shutter. 

In  fact,  it  was  Planchet  and  Grimaud. 

"  Grimaud  can  take  care  of  the  horses,"  said  Planchet ;  "  if 
you  are  willing,  gentlemen,  I  will  sleep  across  your  doorway, 
and  you  will  then  be  certain  that  nobody  can  come  to  you." 

"  And  what  will  you  sleep  upon  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here  is  my  bed,"  replied  Planchet,  producing  a  bundle  of 
straw. 

"Come,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "you  are  right.  Mine 
host's  face  does  not  please  me  at  all  —  it  is  too  civil  by  half." 

"  Nor  me  either,"  said  Athos. 

Planchet  got  in  through  the  window,  and  installed  himself 
across  the  doorway,  while  Grimaud  went  and  shut  himself  up 
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in  the  stable,  underl^aking  that,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  and  the  four  horses  should  be  ready. 

The  night  passed  oil'  quietly  enough.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  be  sure,  somebody  endeavored  to  open  the 
door.  But  as  Planchet  awoko  in  an  instant,  and  cried,  "  Who 
is  there  ?  "  this  person  replied  he  was  mistaken,  and  went 
away. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  terriblo  noise  was  heard 
in  the  stables.  Grimaud  had  tried  to  wakeu  the  stable-boys, 
and  the  stable-boys  were  beating  him.  When  the  window  was 
opened  the  poor  lad  was  seen  lying  senseless,  with  his  head 
split  by  a  blow  with  a  fork-handle. 

Planchet  went  down  into  the  yard,  and  proceeded  to  saddle 
the  horses.  But  the  horses  were  all  used  up.  Mousqueton's 
horse,  which  had  travelled  for  five  or  six  hours  without  a  rider 
the  day  before,  alone  might  have  been  able  to  pursue  the  jour- 
ney. But,  by  an  inconceivable  error,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  as  it  appeared,  to  bleed  one  of  the 
host's  horses,  had  bled  Mousqueton's. 

This  began  to  be  annoying.  All  these  successive  accidents 
were,  porhaps,  the  result  of  chance,  but  they  might,  quite  as 
probably,  be  the  fruits  of  a  plot.  Athos  and  D'Artagnan  went 
out,  while  Planchet  was  sent  to  inquire  if  there  were  not  three 
horses  for  sale  in  the  neighborhood.  At  the  door  stood  two 
horses,  fresh,  strong,  and  fully  equipped.  These  were  just 
what  they  wanted.  He  asked  where  their  owners  were,  and 
was  informed  that  they  had  passed  the  night  in  the  inn,  and 
were  then  settling  with  the  master. 

Athos  went  down  to  pay  the  reckoning,  while  D'Artagnan 
and  Planchet  stood  at  the  sti'eet-door.  The  host  was  in  a  low 
room  at  the  back,  to  which  Athos  was  requested  to  go. 

Athos  entered  without  the  least  mistrust,  and  took  out  two 
pistoles  to  pay  the  bill.  The  host  was  alone,  seated  before  his 
desk,  one  of  the  drawers  of  which  was  partly  open.  He  took 
the  money  which  Athos  offered  to  him,  and,  after  turning  and 
turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  suddenly  cried  out  that 
it  was  bad,  and  that  he  would  have  him  and  his  companions 
arrested  as  counterfeiters. 

"  You  scoundrel ! "  cried  Athos,  stepping  towards  him,  "  I'll 
cut  your  ears  off !  " 

But  the  host  stooped,  took  two  pistols  from  the  half-open 
drawer,  pointed  them  at  Athos,  and  called  out  for  help. 

At  the  same  instant  four  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  by 
side  doors,  and  rushed  upon  Athos. 
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''  I  am  taken ! "  shouted  Athos  with  all  the  power  of  his 
lungs  ;  "  Go  on,  D'Artagnan !  spur,  spur !  "  and  he  fired  two 
pistols. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  did  not  require  twice  bidding. 
They  unfastened  the  two  horses  that  were  waiting  at  the  door, 
leaped  upon  them,  buried  their  spurs  in  their  sides,  and  set  ofl 
at  full  gallop. 

"  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Athos  ?  "  asked  D'Ar- 
tagnan of  Planchet,  as  they  galloped  on. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  "  I  saw  one  fall  at  each  of  his 
shots,  and  he  appeared  to  me,  through  the  glass  door,  to  be 
fencing  with  the  others." 

'*  Brave  Athos ! "  murmured  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  to  think 
that  we  must  leave  him,  while  the  same  fate  awaits  us,  per- 
haps, two  paces  hence  !  Forward,  Planchet,  forward !  You  are 
a  brave  fellow ! " 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Planchet,  "  that  we  Pic- 
ards  are  found  out  by  being  used  ?  Besides,  T  am  in  my  own 
country  here,  and  that  puts  me  on  my  mettle  ! " 

And  both,  with  free  use  of  the  spur,  arrive  J  at  St.  Omer 
without  drawing  bridle.  At  St.  Omer  they  breathed  their 
horses  with  their  bridles  passed  under  their  arms,  for  fear  of 
accident,  and  ate  a  hasty  morsel  standing  in  the  road,  after 
which  they  departed  again. 

At  a  hundred  pacas  from  the  gates  of  Calais,  D'Artagnan's 
horse  sank  under  him,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be  made  to 
get  up  again,  the  blood  flowing  from  both  his  eyes  and  his 
nose.  There  still  remained  Planchet's  horse,  but  he  had 
stopped  short,  and  could  not  b3  started  again. 

Fortunately,  as  we  have  said,  they  were  within  a  hundred 
paces  of  the  city.  They  left  their  two  horses  upon  the  high- 
way, and  ran  toward  the  port.  Planchet  called  his  master's 
attention  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived  with  his  lackey, 
and  who  was  about  fifty  paces  ahead  of  them. 

They  made  all  haste  to  comeiip  to  this  gentleman,  wlio  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  great  hurry.  His  boots  were  covered  with 
dust,  and  he  was  asking  whether  he  could  not  instantly  cross 
over  to  England. 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  easy,"  said  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
ready  to  set  sail ;  "  but  this  morning  an  order  arrived  that  ao 
one  should  be  allowed  to  cross  without  express  permission 
from  the  cardinal." 

"I  have  that  permission,"  sail  the  gentleman,  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  pocket ;  "  hfun  it  iii." 
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"  Have  it  signed  by  the  governor  of  the  port,"  said  the.  cap 
tain,  "  and  give  me  the  preference." 

"  Where  shall  I  find  the  governor  ?  " 

"  At  his  couutrv-house." 

"  Where  is  that  situated  ?  " 

"A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city.  Look,  you  may 
see  it  from  here  —  at  the  foot  of  that  little  hill,  that  slated 
roof." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  gentleman. 

And,  with  his  lackey,  he  started  for  the  governor's  country- 
house. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  followed  the  gentleman  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  paces. 

Once  outside  the  city,  D'Artagnan  quickly  overtook  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  was  entering  a  little  wood. 

"  Sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  appear  to  be  in  great  haste  ?  " 

'^  No  one  can  be  more  so,  sir." 

"  I  am  s6rry  for  that,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  for,  as  T  am  in 
great  haste  likewise,  I  was  going  to  beg  you  to  do  me  a 
service." 

"  What  service  ?  " 

"  To  let  me  go  first." 

'^  Impossible,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  I  have  travelled  sixty 
leagues  in  forty-four  hours,  and  by  to-morrow  at  mid-day  I 
must  be  in  London." 

'*  I  have  performed  the  same  distance  in  forty  hours,  and  by 
to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  must  be  in  London." 

"Very  sorry,  sir;  but  I  was  here  first,  and  will  not  go 
second." 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,  sir  ;  but  I  arrived  second  and  will  go  first." 

"  The  king's  service  !  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  My  own  service  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  But  this  is  a  needless  quarrel  you  are  seeking  with  me,  as 
I  think." 

"  Zounds !  what  can  you  exp'ect  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  that  order  of  which  you  are  the  bearer^ 
seeing  that  I  have  none  and  must  have  one." 

*'  You  are  joking,  I  presume.*' 

"  I  never  joke." 

<<  Let  me  uass  ! " 

^Tou  shall  not  pass." 
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"  My  brave  young  man,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains.  Halloo, 
Lubin  !  my  pistols  ! " 

^•Planchet,"  called  out  D'Artagnan,  "take  care  of  the 
lackey.     I  will  manage  the  master." 

Planchet,  emboldened  by  his  first  exploit,  sprang  upon  Lu- 
bin, and,  being  strong  and  vigorous,  he  soon  got  him  on  his 
back,  and  placed  his  knee  on  his  chest. 

"Go  on  with  your  affair,  sir,"  cried  Planchet;  "I  have  fin- 
ished mine." 

Seeing  this,  the  gentleman  drew  his  sword,  and  sprang  upon 
D' Artagnan ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  tough  customer. 

In  three  seconds  D'Artagnan  had  wounded  him  three  timeSi 
exclaiming  at  each  thrust ; 

"  One  for  Athos  !  one  for  Porthos  !  and  one  for  Aramis  ! " 

At  the  third  thrust  the  gentleman  fell  like  a  log. 

D'Artagnan  believed  him  to  be  dead,  or  at  least  insensible, 
and  went  toward  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  order. 
But  at  the  moment  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  search  for  it, 
the  wounded  man,  who  had  not  dropped  his  sword,  pricked 
him  in  the  breast,  crying : 

"  And  one  for  you  !  " 

"  And  one  for  me  !  the  best  for  the  last ! "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
in  a  rage,  nailing  him  to  the  earth  with  a  fourth  thrust 
through  his  body. 

This  time  the  gentleman  closed  his  eyes  and  fainted. 
D'Artagnan  searched  his  pockets,  and  took  from  one  of  them 
the  order  for  the  passage.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the  Comte 
de  Wardes. 

Then,  casting  a  glance  on  the  handsome  young  man,  who 
was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  whom  he  was  leav- 
ing lying  there  upconscious  and  perhaps  dead,  he  uttered  a 
sigh  over  that  unaccountable  destiny  which  leads  men  to 
destroy  one  another  for  the  interests  of  people  who  are 
strangers  to  them,  and  who  often  do  not  even  know  of  their 
existence. 

But  he  was  soon  roused  from  these  reflections  by  Lubin, 
who  uttered  loud  cries,  and  screamed  for  help  with  all  his 
might. 

Planchet  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and  pressed  as  hard  as 
he  could. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  as  long  as  I  hold  him  in  this  manner,  he 
can't  cry,  I'll  be  bound.  But  as  soon  as  I  let  go,  he  will  howl 
again  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  found  out  that  he's  a  Konnaii« 
and  Normans  are  obstinate." 
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In  fact,  tightly  held  as  he  was,  Lubin  endeavored  still  to 
make  a  noise. 

"Wait I"  said  D'Artagnan,  and,  taking  out  his  liandkeiv 
chief,  he  gagged  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Planchet,  "  let  us  bind  him  to  a  tree." 

This  being  properly  done,  thejr  drew  the  Comte  de  Wardes 
close  to  his  servant ;  and  as  night  was  approaching,  and  as 
the  wounded  man  and  the  bound  man  were  both  at  some  little 
distance  within  the  wood,  it  was  evident  they  would  remain 
there  till  the  next  day. 

"  And  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  *'  to  the  governor's  house." 

"  But  you  appear  to  me  to  be  wounded,"  said  Planchet. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing !  Let  us  despatch  what  is  most  press- 
ing first,  and  we  will  attend  to  my  wound  afterwards ;  besides, 
it  does  not  seem  a  very  dangerous  one." 

And  they  both  set  forward  as  fast  as  they  could  towards  the 
worthy  functionary's  country-seat. 

The  Comte  de  Wardes  was  announced. 

D'Artagnan  was  introduced. 

"  You  have  an  order  signed  by  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  D'Artagnan ;  **  here  it  is." 

"  Ah,  ah !  it  is  quite  regular  and  explicit,"  said  the  governor. 

"Most  likely,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  am  one  of  Ids  most 
faithful  servants.'* 

"  It  appears  that  his  Eminence  is  anxious  to  prevent  some 
one  from  reaching  England  ?  " 

"Yes;  a  certain  D'Artagnan,  a  B^arnese  gentleman,  who 
left  Paris  in  company  witli  three  friends  of  his,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  London." 

"  Do  you  know  him  personally  ?  "  asked  the  governor, 

«  Whom  ?  " 

"  This  D'Ai-tagnan." 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly  well." 

"  Describe  him  to  me,  then.*' 

"  Nothing  more  easy." 

And  D'Artagnan  gave,  feature  for  feature,  a  description  of 
the  Comte  de  Wardes. 

"  Has  he  any  one  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  lackey  named  Lubin." 

"  We  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  them.  And  if  we  lay 
hands  upon  them,  his  Eminence  may  be  assured  they  shall  be 
sent  back  to  Paris  under  a  goo  1  ( srort." 

"And  by  doing  so,  governor/'  s  lid  D'Artagnan,  "you  will 
have  merited  wdl  of  the  cardmal." 
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*•  Shall  you  see  him  on  your  return,  count  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  I  shall." 

"  Tell  him,  I  beg  you,  that  I  am  his  humble  servant." 

« I  will  not  fail." 

And,  delighted  with  this  assurance,  the  governor  signed  the 
passport  and  delivered  it  to  D'Artagnan,  who  lost  no  time  in 
useless  compliments,  but  thanked  the  governor,  bowed,  and  de- 
parted. 

Once  out,  he  and  Planchet  set  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  and, 
by  making  a  detour,  avoided  the  wood,  and  reentered  the  city 
by  another  gate. 

The  vessel  was  quite  ready  to  sail,  and  the  captain  waiting- 
on  the  wharf. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he,  on  perceiving  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here  is  my  pass,  signed,"  said  the  latter. 

"  And  that  other  gentleman  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  go  to-day,"  said  D' Artagnau ;  "  but  here,  I'll 
pay  you  for  us  two." 

"  In  that  case  we  will  be  gone,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Yes ;  as  soon  as  you  please,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

He  leaped,  with  Planchet,  into  the  boat.  Five  minutes  after 
tliey  were  on  board.  And  it  was  time ;  for  they  had  sailed 
scarcely  half  a  league  when  D'Artagnan  saw  a  flash  and  heard 
a  report  —  it  was  the  cannon  which  announced  the  closing  of 
the  harbor. 

It  was  time  to  look  to  his  wound.  Fortunately,  as  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  thought,  it  was  not  very  dangerous.  The  point  of 
the  sword  had  met  with  a  rib,  and  glanced  along  the  bone. 
Besides,  his  shirt  had  stuck  to  the  wound  at  once,  and  he  had 
lost  but  very  little  blood. 

D'Artagnan  was  worn  out  with  fatigue.  A  mattress  was 
laid  upon  the  deck  for  him  ;  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

At  break  of  day  they  were  still  three  or  four  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  England.  The  breeze  had  been  light  during  the 
night,  and  they  had  made  but  little  progress. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  vessel  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Dover, 
and  at  half-past  ten  D'Artagnan  placed  his  foot  on  English 
soil,  crying : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last ! " 

But  that  was  not  all :  they  had  to  get  to  London.  In  Eng- 
land the  post  was  quite  well  served.  DArtai^nan  and  Planchet 
took  post-horses,  a  i)Ostiliou  rode  before  llieni,  and  in  four 
hours  they  were  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
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D'Artagnan  did  not  know  London,  lie  did  not  know  one 
word  of  English,  but  he  wrote  the  name  of  Buckingham  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  every  one  to  whom  he  showed  it  pointed 
out  to  him  the  way  to  the  duke's  palace. 

The  duke  was  at  Windsor  hunting  with  the  king. 

D'Artagnan  inquired  for  the  duke's  confidential  valet,  who, 
having  accompanied  him  in  all  his  travels,  spoke  French  per- 
fectly well.  He  told  him  that  he  came  from  Paris,  on  an 
affair  of  life  and  death,  and  that  he  must  speak  with  his 
master  instantly. 

The  confidence  with  which  D'Artagnan  spoke  convinced 
•Patrick,  which  was  the  name  of  the  minister's  minister.  He 
ordered  two  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  himself  went  as  the 
young  guardsman's  guide.  As  for  Planchet,  he  had  been 
lifted  from  his  horse  as  stiff  as  a  stake.  The  poor  lad's 
strength  was  exhausted.  D'Artagnan  seemed  to  be  made  of 
iron. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  castle  they  inquired  for  the  duke, 
and  learned  that  he  was  hawking  with  the  king  in  the  marshes, 
two  or  three  leagues  away. 

In  twenty  minutes  they  were  at  the  place  designated. 
Patrick  soon  caught  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice  recalling 
his  falcon. 

"  Whom  shall  I  announce  to  my  Lord  Duke  ? "  asked 
Patrick. 

"The  young  man  who  one  evening  sought  a  quarrel  with 
him  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  opposite  the  Samaritaine." 

"  Rather  a  singular  introduction  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  other." 

Patrick  galloped  off,  reached  the  duke,  and  announced  to 
him  in  these  very  words  that  a  messenger  awaited  him. 

Buckingham  at  once  remembered  the  circumstance,  and 
suspecting  that  something  was  going  on  in  France,  concerning 
which  news  was  now  brought  to  him,  he  took  only  the  time 
to  inquire  where  the  messenger  was,  and,  recognizing  at  a 
distance  the  uniform  of  the  guards,  he  put  his  horse  into 
a  gallop,  and  rode  straight  up  to  D'Artagnan.  Patrick  dis- 
creetly kept  in  the  background. 

"  Has  any  misfortune  happened  to  the  queen  ? "  cried 
Buckingham,  throwing  all  his  fear  and  love  into  the  question. 

"  I  believe  not.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  she  is  in  some  great 
peril  from  which  your  Grace  alone  can  extricate  her." 

"  I ! "  cried  Buckingham.  "  What  is  it  ?  I  should  be  but 
too  happy  to  render  her  any  service  1    Speak !  speak !  ^' 
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*'Take  this  letter,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  This  letter !    From  whom  does  this  letter  come  ?  *' 

"From  her  Majesty,  as  I  think." 

"  From  her  Majesty  ! "  said  Buckingham,  becoming  so  pale 
that  D' Artagnan  feared  he  was  going  to  be  ill  —  and  he  broke 
the  seal. 

"  What  is  this  rent  ?  "  said  he,  showing  D'Artagnan  a  place 
where  it  had  been  pierced  through. 

'*  Ah !  ah ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  "  I  did  not  notice  that ;  it  must 
have  been  the  Comte  de  Wardes's  sword  made  that  fine  thrust, 
when  he  ran  it  into  my  breast." 

"  Are  you  wounded  ?  "  asked  Buckingham,  as  he  opened  the 
letter. 

"  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  ^^  only  a  scratch." 

"  Just  heavens !  what  have  I  read ! "  cried  the  duke. 
"  Patrick,  remain  here,  or  rather  join  the  king,  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  tell  his  Majesty  that  I  humbly  beg  him  to  excuse 
me,  but  an  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  calls  me  to  Lon- 
don. Come,  sir,  come  ! "  and  both  set  off  toward  the  capital 
at  full  gallop. 
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As  they  rode  along  the  duke  learned  from  D'Artagnan,  not 
all  that  had  passed,  but  all  that  D'Artagnan  himself  knew.  By 
adding  what  he  got  from  the  young  man  to  his  own  recollec- 
tions, he  was  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  a  condition 
of  things,  the  seriousness  of  which  the  queen's  letter,  short 
and  vague  as  it  was,  conveyed  to  him  quite  clearly.  But  what 
astonished  him  most  was,  that  the  cardinal,  deeply  interested 
as  he  was  in  preventing  this  young  man  from  setting  foot  in 
England,  had  not  succeeded  in  stopping  him  on  the  road. 
D'Artagnan,  then,  on  the  expression  of  this  astonishment,  told 
him  the  precautions  taken,  and  how,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of 
his  three  friends,  whom  he  had  left  dispersed  and  bleeding  on 
the  way,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  the  sword-thrust, 
which  had  pierced  the  queen's  letter,  and  for  which  he  had 
repaid  M.  de  Wardes  in  such  terrible  coin.  While  he  was 
listening  to  this  account,  which  was  delivered  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  the  duke  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  young 
man  with  astonishinoiit,  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend  how  bo 
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muoli  prudence,  courage,  and  devotion  could  be  displayed  by  a 
youth  evidently  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age. 

Tlje  horses  went  like  the  wind,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  at  the  gates  of  London.  D'Artagnan  imagined  that  on 
arriving  in  the  city  the  duke  would  slacken  his  pace,  but  it 
was  not  so.  He  kept  on  at  breakneck  speed,  heedless  though 
he  upset  those  who  were  in  his  way.  In  fact,  in  crossing  the 
<uty  two  or  three  accidents  of  this  kind  happened.  But 
Buckingham  did  not  even  turn  his  head  to  see  what  became 
of  those  he  had  knocked  down.  D'Artagnan  followed  him 
amidst  cries  which  very  much  resembled  curses. 

On  entering  the  court  of  his  palace  Buckingham  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and,  without  caring  what  would  become  of 
him,  threw  the  bridle  on  his  neck  and  sprang  toward  the 
staircase.  D'Artagnau  did  the  same,  with  a  little  more  con- 
cern, however,  for  the  noble  animals  whose  merits  he  could 
fullv  appreciate ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  three 
or  four  grooms  run  from  the  kitchens  and  stables  and  take 
charge  of  them  at  once. 

The  duke  walked  so  fast  that  D'Artagnan  had  some  trouble 
in  keeping  up  with  him.  He  passed  through  several  apart- 
ments furnished  with  an  elegance  of  which  the  greatest  nobles 
of  France  had  not  even  an  idea,  and  arrived  at  length  in  a  bed- 
chamber which  was  at  once  a  miracle  of  taste  and  of  splendor. 
In  the  alcove  of  this  chamber  was  a  door,  made  in  the  tai>- 
estry,  which  the  duke  opened  with  a  small  gold  key  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  D'Artagna:i 
remained  discreetly  behind.  But  Buckingham,  at  the  moment 
that  he  passed  through  the  door,  turned  round,  and  seeing  the 
young  man's  hesitation  — 

"  Come  in !  come  in ! "  cried  he,  "  and  if  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  admitted  to  her  Majestj-'s  presence,  tell  her 
what  you  have  seen." 

Encouraged  by  this  invitation,  D'Artagnan  followed  the 
duke,  who  closed  th«»  door  after  him. 

They  then  found  themselves  in  a  small  cliapel  hung  with  a 
tapestry  of  Persian  silk  and  emlwssed  with  gold,  and  brill- 
iantly lit  with  a  Vivst  number  of  wax  candles.  Over  a  kind 
of  altar,  and  beneath  a  canopy  of  blue  velvet  surmounted  hy 
white  and  red  plumes,  was  a  life-size  portrait  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  such  a  perfect  likeness  that  D'Artagnan  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise  on  beholding  it.  You  might  believe  that  the  queen 
was  about  to  speak. 
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On  the  altar,  and  beneath  the  portrait,  was  the  casket  coii- 
fcaining  the  diamond  studs. 

The  duke  approached  the  altar,  fell  on  his  knees  as  a  priest 
might  have  done  before  a  crucifix,  then  opened  the  casket. 

"  Here,'*  said  he,  drawing  from  the  casket  a  large  bow  of 
blue  ribbon  all  sparkling  with  diamonds,  "  here,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  precious  studs  which  I  have  taken  an  oath  should  be 
buried  with  me.  The  queen  gave  them  to  me,  the  queen  takes 
them  from  me.  Her  will,  like  that  of  God,  be  done  in  all 
things." 

Then  he  began  to  kiss,  one  after  the  other,  those  studs  with 
which  he  was  about  to  part.  All  at  once  he  uttered  a  terrible 
cry. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed  D' Artagnan  anxiously, 
**what  has. happened  to  you,  milord  ?" 

"  All  is  lost !  all  is  lost ! "  cried  Buckingham,  turning  as  pale 
as  death ;  **  two  of  the  studs  are  missing !  there  are  but  ten  of 
them  left ! " 

"Can  you  have  lost  them,  milord,  or  do  you  think  they 
have  been  stolen  ?  " 

^'They  have  been  stolen  ! ''  replied  the  duke,  "and  it  is  the 
cardinal  who  has  dealt  me  this  blow.  See,  the  ribbons  which 
held  them  have  been  cut  with  scissors." 

"If  milord  suspects  they  have  been  stolen  —  perhaps  the 
person  who  stole  them  still  has  them." 

"  Let  me  reflect,"  said  the  duke.  "  The  only  time  I  wore 
these  studs  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  king  a  week  ago  at 
Windsor.  The  Comtesse  de  Winter,  with  whom  I  had  had  a 
quarrel,  became  reconciled  to  me  at  that  ball.  That  reconcilia- 
tion was  a  jealous  woman's  vengeance.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since.     The  woman  is  an  agent  of  the  cardinal's." 

"  Why,  then,  he  has  agents  throughout  the  whole  world !  " 
cried  D'Art3<gnan. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Buckingham,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage, 
"  he  is  a  terrible  antagonist !  But  when  is  the  ball  to  take 
1  )lace  ?  " 

"Xext  Monday." 

"  Next  Monday !  Five  days  yet ;  that's  more  time  than  we 
need.  Patrick!"  cried  the  duke,  opening  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  "Patrick!" 

His  confidential  valet  appeared. 

"  My  jeweller  and  my  secretary." 

The  valet  went  out  with  a  mute  promptness  and  silence  that 
showed  he  was  accustomed  to  obey  blindly  and  without  reply. 
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But,  although,  the  jeweller  had  been  summoned  first,  it  was 
the  secretary  who  first  made  his  appearance.  This  was  simple 
enough.  He  lived  in  the  palace.  He  found  Buckingham 
seated  at  a  table  in  his  bed-chamber,  writing  orders  with  his 
own  hand. 

"  Master  Jackson,"  said  he,  "  go  instantly  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  tell  him  that  I  desire  him  to  execute  these  orders. 
I  wish  them  to  be  promulgated  immediately." 

"  But,  your  Grace,  if  the  lord  chancellor  questions  me  about 
the  motives  which  may  have  led  your  Grace  to  adopt  such  an 
extraordinary  measure,  what  reply  shall  I  make  ?  " 

"  That  such  is  my  pleasure,  and  that  I  am  responsible  for 
my  wishes  to  no  man." 

"Will  that  be  the  answer,"  replied  the  secretary,  smiling, 
"which  he  must  transmit  to  his  Majesty,  if,  by  chance,  his 
Majesty  should  have  the  curiosity  to  know  why  no  vessel  is  to 
leave  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ?  " 

"  You  are  right.  Master  Jackson,"  replied  Buckingham.  ^*  He 
will  say,  in  that  case,  to  the  king,  that  I  am  determined  on 
war,  and  that  this  measure  is  my  first  act  of  hostility  against 
France." 

The  secretary  bowed  and  retired. 

"We  are  safe  on  that  side,"  said  Buckingham,  turning 
toward  D'Artagnan.  "  If  the  studs  are  not  yet  gone  to  Paris, 
they  will  not  arrive  till  after  you." 

"  How  so,  milord  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  placed  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  at  present  in 
his  Majesty's  ports,  and,  without  special  permission,  not  one 
will  dare  raise  an  anchor." 

D'Artagnan  looked  with  stupefaction  at  a  man  who  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  amours  the  unlimited  power  with 
which  he  was  clothed  by  a  king's  confidence.  Buckingham  saw 
by  the  expression  of  the  young  man's  face  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  he  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  yes,  Anne  of  Austria  is  my  true  queen ; 
upon  a  word  from  her,  I  would  betray  my  country,  I  would  be- 
tray my  king,  —  I  would  betray  my  God.  She  asked  me  not 
to  send  the  Protestants  of  B»ochelle  the  assistance  I  promised 
them,  and  I  did  not  do  it.  I  broke  my  word,  it  is  true ;  but  never 
mind — I  obeyed  her  wish.  Have  I  not  been  richly  paid  for  that 
obedience  ?     It  was  to  that  obedience  I  owe  her  portrait !  " 

D'Artagnan  was  astonished  to  see  by  what  fragile  and  un- 
known threads  the  destinies  of  a  nation  and  the  lives  of  men 
are  sometimes  suspended. 
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He  was  lost  in  these  reflections  when  the  goldsmith  entered. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  his  craft,  and 
who  himself  confessed  that  he  gained  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

*^  Master  O'Eeilly,"  said  the  duke  to  him,  leading  him  into 
the  chapel,  "  look  at  these  diamond  studs,  and  tell  me  what 
they  are  worth  apiece." 

The  goldsmith  cast  a  glance  at  the  elegant  manner  in  which 
they  were  set,  calculated,  one  with  another,  what  the  diamonds 
were  worth,  and  without  hesitation  — 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pistoles  each,  your  Grace,"  replied  he. 

"  How  many  days  would  it  require  to  make  two  studs  ex- 
actly like  them  ?     You  see  there  are  two  wanting." 

"  A  week,  your  Grace." 

"  I  will  give  you  three  thousand  pistoles  each,  if  I  can  have 
them  by  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Your  Grace,  you  shall  have  them." 

"  You  are  a  jewel  of  a  man.  Master  O'Eeilly.  But  that  is 
not  all.  These  studs  cannot  be  trusted  to  anybody.  They 
must  be  made  in  this  palace." 

"  Impossible,  your  Grace ;  there  is  no  one  but  myself  who 
can  make  them  so  that  the  new  may  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  old." 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  master  O'Reilly,  you  are  my  prisoner ; 
and  should  you  wish  to  leave  my  palace  now,  you  cannot ;  so 
make  the  best  of  it.  Name  to  me  such  of  your  workmen  as 
you  stand  in  need  of,  and  point  out  the  tools  they  must 
oring." 

The  goldsmith  knew  the  duke  ;  he  knew  all  remarks  would 
be  useless,  atid  instantly  made  up  his  mind. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  inform  my  wife  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh !  you  may  even  see  her  if  you  like,  my  dear  master 
O'Reilly.  Your  captivity  shall  be  mild,  be  assured ;  and  as 
every  inconvenience  deserves  its  indemnification,  here  is,  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  studs,  an  order  for  a  thousand  pis- 
toles, to  make  you  forget  the  annoyance  I  cause  you." 

D'Artagnan  could  not  get  over  the  surprise  created  in  him 
by  this  minister,  who  thus  open-handed  sported  with  men  and 
millions. 

As  to  the  goldsmith,  he  wrote  to  liis  wife,  sending  her  the 
order  for  the  thousand  pistoles,  and  charging  her  to  send  him 
in  exchange  his  most  skilful  apprentice,  an  assortment  of  dia- 
monds, of  which  he  gave  the  names  and  the  weight,  and  the 
necessary  tools. 
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Buckingham  led  the  goldsmith  to  the  chamber  destined  foi 
iiim,  which,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  was  transformed  into 
a  workshop.  Tlien  he  placed  a  sentinel  at  each  door,  with  an 
order  to  admit  nobody,  upon  any  pretence,  but  his  valet, 
Patrick,  We  need  not  add  that  the  goldsmith,  O'Reilly,  and 
his  assistant,  were  prohibited  from  going  out  on  any  account. 

This  point  settled,  the  duke  turned  to  D'Artagpian. 

'^  Now,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  England  is  all  our  own. 
What  do  you  wish  for  ?    What  do  you  desire  ?  " 

"  A  bed,''  replied  D'Artagnan.  "  I  confess  that  is  at  present 
the  thing  I  stand  most  in  need  of." 

Buckingham  assigned  D'Artagnan  a  chamber  adjoining  his 
own.  He  wished  to  have  the  young  man  at  hand,  not  at  all 
that  he  mistrusted  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  having  some  one 
to  whom  he  could  constantly  talk  about  the  queen. 

An  hour  later  the  ordinance  was  published  in  London  that 
no  vessel  bound  for  France  should  leave  the  ports  —  not  even 
the  packet-boat  with  letters.  In  the  eyes  of  everybody  this 
was  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

On  the  day  after  the  next,  by  eleven  o'clock,  the  two  dia- 
mond studs  were  finished,  and  they  were  such  exact  imitations, 
80  perfectly  like  the  others,  that  Buckingham  could  not  tell 
the  new  ones  from  the  old  ones,  and  the  most  practised  in  such 
matters  would  have  been  deceived  as  he  was. 

He  immediately  called  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here,"  said  he  to  him,  "  are  the  diamond  studs  that  you 
came  to  fetch ;  and  be  my  witness  that  I  have  done  all  that 
human  power  could  do." 

"Rest  assured,  milord.  I  will  tell  what  I  have  seen. 
But  does  your  Grace  mean  to  give  me  the  studs  without  the 
casket  ?  " 

"  The  casket  would  only  encumber  you.  Besides,  the  casket 
is  the  more  precious  from  being  all  that  is  left  to  me.  You 
will  say  that  I  keep  it." 

"  I  will  perform  your  commission  word  for  word,  milord." 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Buckingham,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
young  man,  "  how  shall  I  ever  acquit  myself  towards  you  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  colored  up  to  the  eyes.  He  saw  that  the  duke 
was  searching  for  a  means  of  making  him  accept  something, 
and  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  himself  and  his  friends  was 
about  to  be  paid  for  with  English  gold  was  strangely  repug- 
nant to  him. 

"Let  U8  understand  each  other,  milord,"  replied  D'Artag- 
nan, "and  let  us  weigh  things  well  beforehand,  in  order  tha^ 
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there  may  be  no  mistake.  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  France,  and  form  part  of  the  company  of  M.  des 
Essarts's  guards,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de 
Tr^ville,  is  particularly  attached  to  their  Majesties.  And, 
besides,  it  is  very  probable  I  should  not  have  done  anything 
of  all  this  if  it  had  not  been  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  some 
one  who  is  my  lady,  as  the  queen  is  yours." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  duke,  smiling,  "and  I  even  believe 
that  I  know  that  other  person ;  it  is  —  " 

"Milord!  I  have  not  named  her!"  interrupted  the  young 
man,  quickly. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke ;  "  it  is,  then,  to  this  person  I 
%m  bound  to  discharge  my  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  service." 

•^You  have  said  it,  milord;  for  truly,  at  this  moment, 
when  there  is  question  of  war,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  see  in 
your  Grace  only  an  Englishman,  and,  consequently,  an  enemy, 
whom  I  should  have  much  greater  pleasure  in  meeting  on  the 
field  of  battle  than  in  the  park  at  Windsor  or  the  corridors  of 
the  Louvre.  All  ^  which,  however,  will  not  prevent  me  from 
executing  my  commission  in  every  point,  or  from  laying  down 
my  life,  if  there  be  need  of  it,  to  accomplish  it ;  but  —  I  repeat 
it  to  your  Grace  —  without  your  having  personally,  on  that 
account,  more  to  thank  me  for  in  this  second  interview  than 
for  what  I  did  for  you  in  the  first." 

"  We  say,  *  Proud  as  a  Scotchman,' "  murmured  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

"  And  we  say,  *  Proud  as  a  Gascon,^ "  replied  D'Artagnaa 
"  The  Gascons  are  the  Scots  of  France." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  the  duke,  and  was  retiring. 

"  Well !  you  are  going  away  in  that  manner  ?  But  where  *t 
and  how  ?  " 

"  That's  true  ! "  • 

'*  Damn  me !  these  Frenchmen  have  no  forethought ! " 

"  I  had  forgotten  that  England  is  an  island,  and  that  yon 
are  the  king  of  it." 

"  Go  to  the  port,  ask  for  the  brig  '  Le  Sund,*  and  give  this 
letter  to  the  captain;  he  will  convey  you  to  a  little  port 
where  certainly  no  one  is  on  the  watch  for  you,  and  where 
only  fishing-smacks  ordinarily  run  in." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  port  ?  " 

"  Saint-Valery ;  but  listen.  When  you  have  arrived  there, 
you  will  go  to  a  mean  inn,  without  a  name  and  without  a  sign, 
a  mere  sailor's  lodging-house.  You  cannot  be  mistaken,  there 
is  but  one." 
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"  And  then  ?  ^ 

^  You  will  ask  for  the  host,  and  will  repeat  to  him  the  word 

—  Fonvard  I " 

«  Which  means  ?  " 

^En  acant ;  that  is  the  password.  He  will  give  you  a 
horse  all  saddled,  and  will  point  out  to  you  the  road  you  are  to 
take.  You  will  find,  in  this  manner,  four  relays  on  your  route. 
If  you  wish,  at  each  of  these  relays,  to  give  your  Paris  address, 
the  four  horses  will  follow  you  there.  You  already  know  two  of 
them,  and  you  appeared  to  appreciate  them  like  a  lover  of 
horseflesh.  They  were  those  we  rode,  and  you  maj'  rely  upon 
me  for  the  others  not  being  inferior  to  them.  These  horses 
are  equipped  for  the  field.  However  proud  you  may  be,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  accept  one  of  them,  and  to  request  your 
three  companions  to  accept  the  others.  That  is  making  war 
against  us,  besides.  The  end  excuses  the  means,  as  you 
Frenchmen  say,  does  it  not  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  milord,  I  accept  them,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  if  it 
please  God,  we  will  make  good  use  of  your  gifts.'* 

"  Well,  now,  your  hand,  young  man ;  perhaps  we  shall  soon 
meet  on  the  battle-field ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  part 
good  friends,  I  hope  ?  " 

''Yes,  milord;  but  with  the  hope  of  soon  becoming 
enemies  ?  " 

"  Be  satisfied  on  that  head.   I  promise  you." 

"  I  depend  upon  your  word,  milord." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  the  duke,  and  quickly  made  his  way 
to  the  port  opposite  the  Tower  of  London.  He  found  the  ves- 
sel that  had  been  named  to  him,  delivered  his  letter  to  the 
captain,  who,  after  having  it  signed  by  the  warden  of  the  port, 
set  sail  at  once. 

Fifty  vessels  were  waiting  ready  to  sail. 

As  ne  was  passing  alongside  of  one  of  them,  D'Artagnan 
fancied  he  perceived  on  board  the  lady  of  Meung,  the  same 
whom  the  unknown  gentleman  had  styled  milady,  and  whom 
D'Artagnan  had  thought  so  handsome.  But,  thanks  to  the 
current  of  the  river  and  a  fair  wind,  his  vessel  passed  so 
quickly  that  he  lost  sight  of  her  in  a  moment. 

The  next  day,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  landed  at 
Bt.  Valery. 

D'Artagnan  went  instantly  in  search  of  the  inn,  and  easily 
recognized  it  by  the  shouts  proceeding  from  it.  War  between 
England  and  France  was  talked  of  as  near  and  assured,  and 
some  jolly  sailors  were  carousing  over  it. 
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D'Artagnan  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  advanced 
toward  the  host,  and  pronounced  the  word,  "  Forward  I  "  The 
host  instantly  made  him  a  sign  to  follow  him,  went  out  with 
him  through  a  door  which  opened  into  the  yard,  led  him  to  the 
stable,  where  a  horse  all  saddled  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  needed  anything  else. 

"  I  want  to  know  the  route  I  am  to  follow,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Go  from  here  to  Blangy,  and  from  Blangy  to  Xeufchatel. 
At  Neufchatel,  go  to  the  inn  of  the  ^  Golden  Harrow,'  give  the 
password  to  the  landlord,  and  you  will  find,  as  you  found  here, 
a  horse  ready  saddled." 

"  Have  I  anything  to  pay  ?  "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

"  Everything  is  paid,"  replied  the  host,  "  and  liberally.  Go, 
then,  and  may  God  conduct  you  safely." 

"  Amen ! "  cried  the  young  man,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop. 

Four  hours  later  he  was  in  Neufchatel.  He  strictly  followed 
the  instructions  he  had  received.  At  Neufch§,tel,  as  at  St. 
Valery,  he  found  a  horse  all  saddled  awaiting  him.  He  was 
about  to  remove  the  pistols  from  the  saddle  he  had  vacated  to 
the  one  he  was  about  to  occupy,  but  he  found  the  holsters  fur- 
nished with  similar  pistols. 

"  Your  address  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  H6tel  of  the  Guards,  company  of  Des  Essarts." 

"  Good,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Which  route  must  I  take  ?  "  demanded  D'Artagnan,  in  his 
turn. 

"  That  of  Rouen ;  but  you  will  leave  the  city  on  your  right. 
You  must  stop  at  the  little  village  of  ficouis  in  which  there  is 
but  one  inn,  the  Shield  of  France.  Don't  condemn  it  from 
appearances ;  you  will  find  a  horse  in  the  stables  quite  as  good 
as  this." 

"  The  same  password  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Farewell,  master  !  " 

"  A  good  journey,  gentleman !    Do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  shook  his  head  in  reply,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed.  At  ficouis,  the  same  scene  was  repeated.  He  found  as 
obliging  a  host  and  a  fresh  horse.  He  left  his  address  as  he 
had  done  before,  and  set  off  again,  at  the  same  pace,  for  Pon- 
toise.  At  Pontoise  he  changed  his  horse  for  the  last  time,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  galloped 'into  the  court  of  M.de  Treville's  hdtel. 
He  had  covered  nearly  sixty  leagues  in  twelve  hours. 

M.  de  Treville  received  him  as  if  he  had  seen  him  that  same 
morning ;  only,  when  pressing  his  hand  a  little  more  warmly 
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than  usual,  he  informed  him  that  M.  des  Essarts's  company 
was  on  duty  at  the  Louvre,  and  that  he  might  repair  to  his 
post. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    BALLET    OF    LA   MERLAISON. 

The  next  day  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paris  but  the  ball 
which  the  provosts  of  tiie  city  were  to  give  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  in  which  their  Majesties  were  to  dance  the  famous 
La  Merlaison,  the  king's  favorite  ballet. 

The  whole  of  the  last  week  had  been  occupied  in  preparations 
at  the  City  Hall  for  this  important  evening.  The  city  car- 
penter had  erected  a  staging  upon  which  the  ladies  invited  were 
to  sit.  The  city  grocer  had  ornamented  the  chambers  with  two 
hundred  white  wax  flambeaux,  which  was  a  piece  of  luxury  un- 
heard of  at  that  period.  Finally  twenty  violins  were  ordered, 
and  the  price  paid  for  them  fixed  at  double  the  usual  rate,  upon 
condition,  said  the  report,  that  they  should  play  all  night. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Sieur  de  La  Coste,  ensign 
in  the  king's  guards,  followed  by  two  officers  and  several 
archers  of  that  body,  came  to  the  city  registrar,  whose  name 
was  Clement,  and  demanded  of  him  all  the  keys  of  the 
chambers  and  offices  of  the  hall.  These  keys  were  given  up 
to  him  instantly.  Each  of  them  had  a  ticket  attached  to  it 
by  which  it  might  be  known,  and  from  that  moment  the  Sieur 
de  La  Coste  was  cliai-ged  with  the  guarding  of  all  the  doors 
and  all  the  avenues  of  approach. 

At  eleven  o'clock  came  in  his  turn  Duhallier,  captain  of  the 
guards,  bringing  with  him  fifty  archers,  who  were  distributed 
immediately  through  the  hall,  at  the  doors  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them. 

At  three  o'clock  arrived  two  companies  of  the  guards,  one 
French,  the  other  Swiss.  The  company  of  French  guards  was 
composed  half  of  M.  Duhallier's  men,  and  half  of  M.  des  Es- 
sarts's  men. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  invited  guests  began  to 
enter.  According  to  the  order  in  which  they  entered  they 
were  shown  places  on  the  platform. 

At  nine  o'clock .  Madame  la  Premiere  Pr6sidente  arrived. 
As,  next  to  the  queen,  she  was  the  most  iiu])ortant  personage 
of  the  fete,  she  was  received  by  the  city  offi( rials,  and  seated  in 
a  box  opposite  to  the  one  which  the  cmeen  was  to  occupy. 
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At  ten  o'clock  the  king's  collation  of  sweetmeats  was  pre- 
pared in  a  little  chamber  facing  the  church  of  St.  John,  in 
front  of  the  silver  buffet  of  the  city,  which  was  guarded  by- 
four  archers. 

At  midnight,  great  cries  and  loud  acclamations  were  heard. 
It  was  the  king,  passing  through  the  streets  which  led  from 
the  Louvre  to  the  City  Hall,  and  which  were  all  illuminated 
with  colored  lanterns. 

Immediately  the  provosts,  clothed  in  their  cloth  robes  and 
preceded  by  six  sergeants,  each  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
went  out  to  wait  upon  the  king,  whom  they  met  on  the  steps, 
where  the  provost  of  the  merchants  made  him  the  welcoming 
speech,  a  courtesy  to  which  his  Majesty  replied,  apologizing 
for  coming  so  late,  but  laying  the  blame  on  the  cardinal,  who 
had  detained  him  till  eleven  o'clock,  talking  of  affairs  of 
state. 

His  Majesty,  in  full  dress,  was  accompanied  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  the  Grand  Prior, 
the  Due  de  Longueville,  the  Due  d'Elboeuf,  the  Comte  d'Har- 
court,  the  Comte  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  M.  de  Liancourt,  M.  de 
Baradas,  the  Comte  de  Cramail,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Sou- 
veray. 

Everybody  observed  that  the  king  looked  listless  and  pre- 
occupied. 

A  closet  had  been  prepared  for  the  king  and  another  for 
Monsieur.  In  each  of  these  closets  were  placed  masquera'de 
dresses.  The  same  had  been  done  with  respect  to  the  queen 
and  Madame  la  Pr^sidente.  The  nobles  and  ladies  of  their 
Majesties'  suites  were  to  dress,  two  by  two,  in  rooms  prepared 
for  the  ])urpose. 

Before  entering  his  closet  the  king  desired  to  be  informed 
the  moment  the  cardinal  arrived. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  king's  entrance  fresh  acclamations 
were  heard.  These  announced  the  queen's  arrival.  Tlie  pro- 
vosts did  as  they  had  done  before,  and,  preceded  by  their  ser- 
geants, went  out  to  receive  their  illustrious  guest. 

The  queen  entered  the  great  hall,  and  it  was  remarked  that, 
like  the  king,  she  looked  listless  and  especially  fatigued. 

At  the  moment  she  entered,  the  curtain  of  a  small  gallery, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  closed,  was  drawn,  and  the 
cardinal,  with  a  pale  face  and  in  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
appeared.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  queen's,  and  a  smile 
of  terrible  joy  passed  over  his  lips.  The  queen  did  not  have 
on  the  diamond  studs. 
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The  queen  remained  for  a  short  time  receiving  the  compli- 
ments of  the  city  officials  and  replying  to  the  greetings  of  the 
ladies. 

All  at  once  the  king  appeared  with  the  cardinal  at  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  hall.  The  cardinal  was  speaking  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  and  the  king  was  very  pale. 

The  king,  without  his  mask  and  the  ribbons  of  his  doublet 
scarcely  tied,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  going 
straight  to  the  queen,  in  an  altered  voice  asked : 

"  Madame,  why  did  you  not  wear  your  diamond  studs,  when 
you  know  it  would  have  given  me  so  much  gratification  ?  " 

The  queen  cast  a  glance  around  her,  and  saw  the  cardinal 
behind,  with  a  diabolical  smile  on  his  countenance. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  queen,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  because,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  crowd  as  this,  I  feared  some  accident  might 
happen  to  them." 

"  And  you  were  wrong,  madame !  If  I  gave  them  to  you  it 
was  that  you  might  adorn  yourself  with  them.  I  tell  you, 
a^ain,  you  were  wrong." 

And  the  king's  voice  was  tremulous  with  anger.  The  com- 
pany looked  and  listened  with  astonishment,  understanding 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  can  send  for  them  to  the  Louvre, 
where  they  are,  and  thus  your  Majesty's  wishes  will  be  com* 
plied  with." 

'"Do  so,  madame !  do  so,  and  as  quick  as  possible,  for  within 
an  hour  the  ballet  will  begin." 

The  queen  bowed  in  token  of  submission,  and  followed  the 
ladies  who  were  to  conduct  her  to  her  closet. 

The  king  returned  to  his. 

A  moment  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  ensued  in  the  room. 
Every  one  had  noticed  that  something  had  passed  between  the 
king  and  queen,  but  as  both  of  them  had  spoken  very  low, 
and  as  all  the  company  had,  from  respect,  kept  several  feet 
away,  no  one  had  heard  anything.  The  violins  began  to  play 
with  all  their  might,  but  no  one  listened  to  them. 

The  king  was  the  first  to  come  out  from  his  closet.  He 
was  attired  in  a  most  elegant  hunting  costume,  and  Monsieur 
and  the  other  nobles  were  dressed  as  he  was.  This  was  the 
costume  that  was  most  becoming  to  the  king,  and  when  thus 
clothed  he  really  appeared  the  first  gentleman  of  his  kingdom. 

The  cardinal  drew  near  to  the  king,  and  placed  a  casket  in 
his  hand.  The  king  opened  it,  and  found  in  it  two  diamond 
studs. 
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••  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  demanded  he  of  the  cardinal. 

"  Nothing/'  replied  the  latter ;  "  only  if  the  queen  has  the 
studs,  —  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  she  has,  —  count  them,  sire, 
and  if  you  find  only  ten,  ask  her  Majesty  who  can  have  stolen 
from  her  the*  two  studs  that  are  here  ?  " 

The  king  looked  at  the  cardinal  as  if  to  ask  him  what  it 
meant.  But  he  had  no  time  to  put  any  question  to  him.  A 
cry  of  admiration  burst  from  every  mouth.  If  the  king  ap- 
peared to  be  the  first  gentleman  of  his  kingdom,  the  queen 
was  assuredly  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France. 

True,  her  huntress  habit  was  admirably  becoming  ;  she  wore 
a  beaver  hat  with  blue  feathers,  a  surtout  of  pearl-gray  velvet 
fastened  with  diamond  clasps,  and  a  petticoat  of  blue  satin 
embroidered  in  silver.  On  her  left  shoulder  sparkled  the 
diamond  studs,  on  a  bow  of  the  same  color  as  the  plumes  and 
the  petticoat. 

The  king  trembled  with  joy  and  the  cardinal  with  vexation. 
However,  at  the  distance  they  were  from  the  queen,  they  could 
not  count  the  studs.  The  queen  had  them ;  the  only  question 
was,  had  she  ten  or  twelve  ? 

At  that  moment  the  violins  sounded  the  signal  for  the  ballet 
The  king  advanced  toward  Madame  la  Presidente,  with  whom 
he  was  to  dance,  and  his  Highness  Monsieur  with  uhe  queen. 
They  took  their  places  and  the  ballet  began. 

The  king  danced  facing  the  queen,  and  every  time  that  he 
passed  by  her,  he  devoured  with  his  eyes  those  studs,  the  num- 
ber of  which  he  could  not  make  out.  A  cold  sweat  covered 
the  cardinal's  brow. 

The  ballet  lasted  an  hour.     It  had  sixteen  figures. 

The  ballet  ended  amid  the  applause  of  the  whole  assemblage, 
and  every  one  led  liis  partner  to  her  place.  But  the  king  took 
advantage  of  the  privilege  he  had  of  leaving  his  lady,  to  has- 
ten to  the  queen. 

"  I  thank  you,  madame,"  said  he,  "  for  the  deference  you 
have  shown  to  my  wishes,  but  I  think  two  of  your  studs  are 
missing,  and  I  bring  them  back  to  you." 

At  these  words  he  held  out  to  the  queen  the  two  studs  the 
cardinal  had  given  him. 

*'  How,  sire  ! "  cried  tho  young  queen,  affecting  surprise  ; 
^'  you  are  giving  me,  then,  two  more.  So  now  I  shall  have 
fourteen." 

In  fact,  the  king  counted  them,  and  the  twelve  studs  were 
all  on  her  Majesty's  shoulder. 

The  king  called  the  cardinal  to  him. 
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'^  What  does  this  mean,  cardinal  ? "  asked  the  king,  in  a 
severe  tone. 

"  This  means,  sire,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "  that  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  her  Majesty  with  these  two  stnds,  and  that,  not 
venturing  to  offer  them  myself,  I  adopted  this  means  of  in- 
ducing her  to  accept  them." 

"  And  I  am  the  more  grateful  to  your  Eminence,"  replied 
A.nne  of  Austria,  with  a  smile  that  proved  she  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  gallantry,  "  since  I  am  certain 
these  two  studs  have  cost  you  as  dearly  as  all  the  others  cost 
his  Majesty." 

Then,  after  bowing  to  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  the  queen 
took  her  way  to  the  chamber  where  she  had  dressed,  and  where 
she  was  to  take  off  her  ball  costume. 

The  attention  wliich  we  were  obliged  to  give,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  to  the  illustrious  personages  we  have  in- 
troduced in  it  diverted  us  for  an  instant  from  him  to  whom 
Anne  of  Austria  owed  the  extraordinary  triumph  she  had  just 
obtained  over  the  cardinal ;  and  who,  obscure,  unknown,  lost 
in  the  crowd  gathered  at  one  of  the  doors,  was  a  witness  of  this 
bcene,  comprehensible  only  to  four  persons,  the  king,  the 
queen,  his  Eminence,  and  himself. 

The  queen  had  just  regained  her  chamber,  and  D'Artagnan 
was  about  to  retire,  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  round,  and  saw  a  young  woman  who  made  him  a 
sign  to  follow  her.  This  young  woman's  face  was  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  mask,  but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
which  was,  in  fact,  taken  rather  against  others  than  against 
him,  he  at  once  recognized  his  usual  guide,  the  gay  and  witty 
Madame  Bonacieux. 

On  the  evening  before,  they  had  seen  each  other  for  a  brief 
moment  only  at  the  porter  Germain's  apartment  whertt 
D'Artagnan  had  sent  for  her.  The  haste  which  the  young 
woman  was  in  to  convey  to  her  mistress  the  fine  news  of  her 
messenger's  happy  return  prevented  the  two  lovers  from  ex- 
changing more  than  a  few  words.  D'Artagnan,  therefore, 
followed  Madame  Bonacieux,  moved  by  a  double  sentiment, 
love  and  curiosity.  During  the  whole  of  the  way,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  corridors  became  more  deserted,  D'Artagnan 
wished  to  stop  the  young  woman,  seize  her,  and  gaze  upon 
her,  were  it  only  for  a  minute ;  but  quick  as  a  bird  she  slipped 
between  his  hands,  and  whon  he  wished  to  speak  to  her,  her 
finger  placed  on  her  mouth,  with  a  little  imperative  gesture 
full  of  grace,  reminded  him  that  he  was  under  the  ruie  of  ^ 
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power  which  he  had  blindly  to  obey,  and  which  forbade  him 
even  to  make  the  slightest  complaint.  At  length,  after  a 
minute  or  two  of  turns  and  counter-turns,  Madame  Bonacieux 
opened  the  door  of  a  closet,  which  was  entirely  dark,  and  led 
the  young  man  into  it.  There  she  made  a  fresh  sign  of  silence, 
and  opening  a  second  door,  concealed  by  a  tapestry  which  as  it 
was  drawn  aside  let  in  a  sudden  flood  of  brilliant  light,  she 
disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  remained  for  a  moment  motionless,  asking  him- 
self where  he  could  be,  but  soon  a  ray  of  light  penetrating 
from  the  chamber,  the  warm  and  perfumed  air  reaching  even 
to  him,  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  ladies  in  language  at 
once  respectful  and  elegant,  and  the  word  "  Majesty  "  many 
times  repeated,  clearly  indicated  to  him  that  he  was  in  a 
closet  adjoining  the  queen's  chamber. 

The  young  man  stood  in  the  shadow  and  waited. 

The  queen  appeared  cheerful  and  happy,  and  this  seemed  to 
astonish  very  much  the  persons  surrounding  her,  who  were 
accustomed,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  her  almost  always  sad  and 
full  of  care.  The  queen  attributed  this  joyous  feeling  to  the 
beauty  of  the  ball,  to  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced  in  the 
ballet,  and  as  it  is  not  permissible  to  contradict  a  queen, 
whether  she  smile  or  whether  she  weep,  all  rivalled  one 
another  in  expatiating  on  the  gallantry  of  the  provosts  of  the 
city  of  Paris. 

Although  D'Artagnan  did  not  know  the  queen,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished her  voice  from  the  others,  at  first  by  a  slightly 
foreign  accent,  and  next  by  that  tone  of  domination  naturally 
impressed  upon  all  royal  words.  He  heard  her  approach  and 
withdraw  from  the  open  door,  and  twice  or  three  times  he 
even  saw  the  shadow  of  a  body  intercept  tlie  light. 

At  length  a  hand  and  an  arm,  surpassingly  beautiful  in  form 
and  whiteness,  suddenly  glided  through  the  tapestry.  D'Ar- 
tagnan understood  that  this  was  his  reward.  He  cast  himself 
on  his  knees,  seized  the  hand,  and  touched  it  respectfully  with 
his  lips ;  then  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  leaving  in  liis  an  object 
which  he  perceived  to  be  a  ring.  The  door  immediately  closed, 
and  D'Artagnan  found  himself  again  in  complete  darkness. 

D'Artagnan  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  again  waited : 
it  was  evident  that  all  was  not  yet  over.  After  the  reward  of 
his  devotion,  the  reward  of  his  love  was  to  come.  Besides, 
although  the  ballet  was  danced,  the  evening's  pleasures  had 
scarcely  begun.  Supper  was  to  be  served  at  three,  and  the 
clock  of  St.  John  had  struck  three-quarters  after  two. 
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In  fact,  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  adjoining  chamber  dimin- 
ished by  degrees ;  the  company  was  then  heard  departing ;  then 
the  door  of  the  closet  in  which  D'Artagnan  was,  was  opened, 
and  Madame  Bonacieux  entered  quickly. 

"You,  at  last  ?"  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  young  woman,  placing  her  hand  upon 
his  lips  ;  "  silence  !  and  go  the  same  way  you  came ! " 

"  But  where  and  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  A  note  which  you  will  find  at  home  will  tell  you.  Go  I 
go!" 

And  at  these  words  she  opened  the  door  of  the  corridor,  and 
pushed  D'Artagnan  out  of  the  closet.  D'Artagnan  obeyed  like 
a  child,  without  the  least  resistance  or  objection,  which  proves 
that  he  was  really  in  love. 
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D'Artagnan  ran  home  immediately,  and  although  it  was 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  the  worst 
quarters  of  Paris  to  pass  through,  he  met  with  no  misadventure. 

He  found  the  door  of  his  passage  open,  sprang  up  the  stairs, 
and  knocked  softly,  in  a  manner  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
his  luckey.  Planchet,  whom  he  liad  sent  home  two  hours  be- 
fore from  the  City  Hall,  desiring  him  to  sit  up  for  liim,  came 
and  opened  the  door. 

"  Has  any  one  brought  a  letter  for  me  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan 
eagerly. 

"  No  one  has  brought  a  letter,  sir,"  replied  Planchet ;  "  but 
there  is  one  come  of  itself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  stupid  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  when  I  came  in,  although  I  had  the  key  of 
your  apartment  in  my  pocket  and  that  key  had  never  been  out 
of  my  possession,  I  found  a  letter  on  the  green  table-cover  in 
your  bedroom." 

"  And  where  is  that  letter  ?  " 

"  I  left  it  where  I  found  it,  sir.  It  is  not  natural  for  letters 
to  enter  people's  rooms  in  this  manner.  If  the  window  had 
been  open,  or  even  ajar,  I  should  think  nothing  of  it.  But  no, 
all  was  as  close  as  possible.  Beware,  sir ;  there  is  certainly 
some  magic  in  it." 
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In  the  meantime  the  young  man  darted  into  his  chamber, 
and  was  opening  the  letter.  It  was  from  Madame  Bonacieux, 
and  was  conceived  in  these  terms  : 

"Warm  thanks  are  to  be  offered  to  you,  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  you.  Be  at  St.  Cloud,  this  evening,  about  ten  o'clock, 
in  front  of  the  pavilion  at  the  corner  of  M.  d'Estr^es's  hStel. 
—  C.  B." 

While  reading  this  letter,  D'Artagnan  felt  his  heart  expand 
and  close  with  that  delicious  spasm  that  tortures  and  caresses 
the  hearts  of  lovers. 

It  was  the  first  note  he  had  received,  it  was  the  first  rendez- 
vous that  had  been  granted  him.  His  heart,  swelled  by  the 
intoxication  of  joy,  felt  ready  to  faint  at  the  very  gate  of  that 
terrestrial  paradise  called  Love  ! 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  who  had  noticed  his  master 
grow  red  and  pale  successively  ;  "  did  I  not  guess  truly  ?  Is  it 
not  some  bad  business  or  other  ?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Planchet,"  replied  D'Artagnan ;  "  and, 
as  a  proof,  there  is  a  crown  to  drink  my  health." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  crown  you  have  given 
me,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  obey  your  instructions  exactly. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  letters  which  come  in  this 
manner  into  shut-up  houses  —  " 

"  Pall  from  heaven,  my  friend,  fall  from  heaven." 

"  Then  you  are  happy  ?  "  asked  Planchet. 

"  My  dear  Planchet,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  !  " 

"  And  I  may  profit  by  your  happiness,  and  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  go." 

"  May  the  blessings  of  heaven  fall  upon  you.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  that  letter  —  " 

And  Planchet  retired,  shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt, 
which  D'Artagnan's  liberality  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
removing. 

Left  alone,  D'Artagnan  read  and  re-read  his  note,  then  he 
kissed  and  kissed  again  twenty  times  the  lines  traced  by  the 
hand  of  his  beautiful  mistress.  At  length  he  went  to  bed,  fell 
asleep,  and  liad  golden  dreams. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  arose  and  called  Plan- 
chet, who,  at  the  second  summons,  opened  the  door,  his  counte- 
nance not  yet  quite  free  from  the  anxiety  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  going  out  for  all  day, 
}>erhaps  ;  you  are,  therefore,  your  own  master  till  seven  o'clock 
i  !i  the  evening ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  you  must  hold  yourself 
in  readiness  with  two  horses." 
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"  TJiere ! ''  said  Planchet.  "  It  appears  we  are  going  to  have 
our  skins  pierced  again  in  several  places." 

"  You  will  take  your  carbine  and  your  pistols.'' 

" There  now !  did  I  not  say  so  ? "  cried  Planchet.  "I  was 
sure  of  it  —  cursed  letter  ! " 

*'  Come,  don't  be  afraid,  you  silly  fellow  !  There  is  nothing 
on  hand  but  a  pleasure  party." 

"  Ah  !  like  that  charming  journey  the  other  day,  when  it 
rained  bullets  and  grew  a  crop  of  snares." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  really  afraid.  Mister  Planchet,"  resumed 
D'Artagnan,  '^  I  will  go  without  you.  I  prefer  travelling  alone 
to  having  a  timid  companion." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,"  said  Planchet ;  "  I  thought  you  had 
seen  me  at  work." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  not  used  up  all 
your  courage  the  first  time." 

"  You  shall  see,  on  occasion,  that  I  have  some  left ;  only  I 
beg  you  not  to  be  too  prodigal  of  it,  if  you  wish  it  to  last 
long." 

"  Do  you  believe  you  still  have  a  certain  amount  of  it  to  ex- 
pend this  evening  ?  " 

'"  I  hope  I  have,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  I  depend  upon  you.'' 

"  At  the  appointed  hour  I  shall  be  ready ;  only  I  believe  you 
had  but  one  horse  in  the  guard  stables." 

"Perhaps  there  is  but  one  at  this  moment;  but  by  this 
evening  there  will  be  four." 

•"  It  appears  that  our  journey  is  to  be  a  journey  for  remounts, 
then  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  and  nodding  to  Planchet, 
he  went  out. 

M.  Bonacieux  was  standing  at  his  door.  D'Artagnan's  in- 
tention was  to  go  out  without  speaking  to  the  worthy  mercer. 
But  the  latter  made  so  polite  and  friendly  a  salutation  that 
his  tenant  felt  obliged  not  only  to  stop,  but  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him. 

Besides,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  little  condescension 
toward  a  husband  whose  pretty  wife  has  appointed  a  meet- 
ing with  you  that  same  evening  at  St  Cloud,  opposite  the 
pavilion  of  M.  d'Estr^es  ?  D'Artagnan  approached  him  with 
the  most  amiable  air  he  could  assume. 

The  conversation  naturally  fell  upon  the  poor  man's  incar- 
ceration. M.  Bonacieux,  who  was  ignorant  that  D'Artagnan 
had  overheard  his  conversation  with  the  man  of  Meung,  related 
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to  his  young  tenant  the  persecutions  of  that  monster,  M.  de 
Laffemas,  whom  he  never  ceased  to  qualify,  during  his  account, 
with  the  title  of  the  cardinal's  executioner,  and  expatiated  at 
great  length  upon  the  Bastille,  the  bolts,  the  wickets,  the  air- 
holes, the  gratings,  and  the  instruments  of  torture. 

D'Artagnan  listened  to  him  with  exemplary  condescension, 
and  when  he  had  finished  said : 

"And  Madame  Bonacieux,  do  you  know  who  carried  her 
off  ?  —  for  I  do  not  forget  that  I  owe  to  that  unpleasant  circum* 
stance  the  good  fortune  of  having  made  your  acquaintance." 

"  Ah !  *'  said  Bonacieux,  "  they  took  good  care  not  to  tell  me 
that,  and  my  wife,  on  her  part,  has  sworn  to  me,  by  all  that's 
sacred,  that  she  does  not  know.  But  you,"  continued  M.  Bona- 
cieux, in  a  tone  of  perfect  simplicity,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  for  several  days  past  ?  I  have  not  seen  either  you  or 
any  of  your  friends,  and  I  don't  think  you  could  pick  up  from 
the  pavement  of  Paris  all  that  dust  that  I  saw  Planchet  brush 
off  your  boots  yesterday.'' 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  M.  Bonacieux :  my  friends  and  I 
have  been  on  a  little  journey." 

"Far  from  Paris?" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no  !  About  forty  leagues  only.  We  went  to  take 
M.  Athos  to  the  waters  of  Forges,  where  my  friends  have 
remained." 

"  And  so  you  have  returned,  have  you  ?  "  replied  M.  Bona- 
cieux, giving  his  countenance  his  most  jocular  air.  "A  hand- 
some young  fellow  like  you  does  not  obtain  long  leave  of 
absence  from  his  mistress;  and  we  were  impatiently  waited 
for  at  Paris,  were  we  not  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  word  ! "  said  the  young  man,  laughing,  "  I  am 
fain  to  confess  it,  and  so  much  the  more  readily,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Bonacieux,  as  I  see  tliere  is  no  concealing  anything 
from  you.  Yes,  I  was  expected,  and  very  impatiently,  I 
assure  you." 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Bonacieux's  brow,  but  so  slight 
that  D'Artagnan  did  not  perceive  it. 

"And  we  are  going  to  be  rewarded  for  our  diligence?^' 
continued  the  mercer,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  his  voice  — 
so  trifling,  indeed,  that  D'Artagnan  did  not  perceive  it  any 
more  than  he  had  the  shade  which,  an  instant  before,  had 
iarkened  the  worthy  man's  countenance. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  deep  one  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  laughing. 

"  No ;  what  I  say  is  only  that  I  may  know  whether  you  will 
come  in  late." 
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"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question,  my  dear  landlord  ?  Do 
you  intend  to  sit  up  for  me  ?  " 

'^  No ;  only  since  my  arrest  and  the  robbery  that  was  com- 
mitted in  my  house,  I  am  alarmed  every  time  I  hear  a  door 
opened,  particularly  in  the  night.  What  the  deuce  can  you 
expect  ?    I  told  you  I  was  no  swordsman." 

"  Wellj  don't  be  alarmed  if  I  come  home  at  one,  two,  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  indeed,  do  not  be  alarmed  if  I  do  not 
oome  at  all." 

This  time  Bonacieux  became  so  pale  that  D'Artagnan  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  perceive  it,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Bonacieux,  "nothing;  only  since  my 
misfortunes  I  have  been  subject  to  faintnesses,  which  seize  me 
all  at  once,  and  I  just  felt  a  cold  shiver.  Pay  no  attention  to 
it ;  you  have  nothing  to  occupy  yourself  with  but  being 
happy." 

"  Then  I  have  plenty  of  occupation,  for  I  am  happy." 

"  Not  yet  —  wait  a  little  ;  this  evening,  you  said." 

"  Well,  this  evening  will  come,  thank  God !  And  perhaps 
you  look  for  it  with  as  much  impatience  as  I  do  ;  perhaps  this 
evening  Madame  Bonacieux  will  visit  the  conjugal  domicile." 

"  Madame  Bonacieux  is  not  at  liberty  this  evening,"  replied 
the  husband  seriously ;  "  she  is  detained  at  the  Louvre  this 
evening  by  her  duties." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear  host,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you !  When  I  am  happy,  I  wish  everybody  to  be 
so ;  but  it  appears  that  is  not  possible." 

And  the  young  man  departed,  laughing  at  the  joke,  which 
he  thought  he  alone  could  comprehend. 

"  Ah,  have  your  laugh  out ! "  replied  Bonacieux,  in  a  sepul- 
chral tone. 

But  D'Artagnan  was  too  far  off  to  hear  him,  and  if  he  had 
heard  him,  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  then  was  he  certainly 
would  not  have  remarked  it. 

He  took  his  way  toward  M.  de  Tr^ville's  hotel.  His  visit 
the  day  before  we  remember  had  been  very  short,  with  little 
chances  for  confidential  talk. 

He  found  M.  de  Tr^ville  in  a  most  joyful  mood.  The  king 
and  queen  had  been  charming  to  him  at  the  ball.  The  cardi- 
nal, however,  had  been  particularly  ill-tempered ;  he  had  re- 
tired at  one  o'clock  under  the  pretence  of  being  indisposed. 
Their  Majesties  did  not  return  to  the  Louvre  till  six  o'clock. 

"  Now,"  said  M.  de  Trdville  lowering  his  voice  and  looking 
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round  at  every  corner  of  the  apartment  to  see  whether  they 
were  alone,  "  now  let  us  talk  about  yourself,  my  young  friend ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  your  fortunate  return  has  something  to 
do  with  the  king's  joy,  the  queen's  triumph,  and  the  cardinal's 
humiliation.     You  must  look  out  for  yourself." 

"  What  have  I  to  fear,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  so  long  as  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  their  Majesties'  favor  ?  " 

"  Everything,  believe  me.  The  cardinal  is  not  the  man  to  for- 
get a  mystification  until  he  has  settled  his  accounts  with  the 
mystifier.  And  the  mystifier  appears  to  me  to  have  the  air  of 
being  a  certain  young  Gascon  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Do  you  believe  the  cardinal  is  as  well  informed  as  you  are, 
and  knows  that  I  have  been  to  London  ?  " 

"  The  devil !  you  have  been  to  London !  Did  you  bring  from 
London  that  beautiful  diamond  glittering  on  your  finger  ?  Be- 
ware, my  dear  D'Artagnan  !  A  present  from  an  enemy  is  not  a 
good  thing.  Are  there  not  some  Latin  verses  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?     Stop  a  minute  —  " 

"  Yes,  doubtless,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  who  had  never  been 
able  to  cram  even  the  first  rudiments  of  that  language  into  his 
head,  and  who  by  his  ignorance  had  driven  his  master  to  de- 
spair,—  "  yes,  doubtless  there  is  one." 

'*  There  certainly  is  one,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  who  had  a 
smattering  of  letters,  "  and  M.  de  Benserade  was  quoting  it  to 
me  the  other  day.     Stop  a  minute  —  ah,  it  is  this  : 

"  *  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,' 

which  means,  *  Beware  of  the  enemy  who  makes  you  pres- 
ents.' " 

"  This  diamond  does  not  come  from  an  enemy,  sir,"  replied 
D'Artagnan ;  "  it  comes  from  the  queen." 

"  From  the  queejpl  oh,  ho  !  "  said  M.  de  Treville.  "  Why, 
it  is,  indeed,  a  genuine  royal  jewel,  worth  a  thousand  pistoles  if 
it  is  worth  a  farthing.  By  whom  did  the  queen  send  you  this 
jewel  ?  " 

"  She  gave  it  to  me  herself." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  the  closet  adjoining  the  chamber  in  which  she  changed 
her  dress." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  By  giving  me  her  hand  to  kiss." 

"  What !  you  have  kissed  the  queen's  hand  ?  "  said  M.  d^ 
Treville,  looking  earnestly  at  D'Artagnan. 

"  Her  Majesty  did  me  the  honor  to  grant  me  that  favor." 
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"  And  that  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  !  Imprudent  woman  ! 
thrice  imprudent ! " 

"  No,  sir ;  be  assured  no  one  saw  her,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ; 
and  he  told  M.  de  Treville  how  things  had  gone. 

"  Oh,  women,  women ! "  cried  the  old  soldier.  "  I  know 
them  by  their  romantic  imaginations  ;  everything  that  savors 
of  mystery  charms  them.  So  you  saw  her  arm,  that  was  all ; 
you  would  meet  the  queen  and  you  would  not  know  her ;  she 
might  meet  you  and  she  would  not  know  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  thanks  to  this  diamond  .  .  .  ."  replied  the 
young  man. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  M.  de  Treville ;  "  shall  I  give  you  a 
good  piece  of  advice  —  a  piece  of  friendly  advice  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  me  honor,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  then,  go  to  the  nearest  goldsmith's,  and  sell  that  dia- 
mond for  the  highest  price  you  can  get  from  him ;  however 
much  of  a  Jew  he  may  be,  he  will  give  you  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred pistoles.  Pistoles  have  no  name,  young  man,  and  that 
ring  has  a  terrible  one,  which  may  betray  him  who  wears  it." 

"  Sell  this  ring  —  a  ring  which  comes  from  my  sovereign  ! 
Never  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Then  at  least  turn  the  stone  inside,  you  silly  fellow  !  For 
everybody  must  be  aware  that  a  cadet  from  Gascony  does  not 
find  such  gems  in  his  mother's  jewel-case." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  have  something  to  fear  ?  "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  I  mean,  young  man,  that  he  who  sleeps  over  a  mine,  the 
match  of  which  is  already  lighted,  may  consider  himself  in 
safety  in  comparison  with  you." 

"The  devil,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  at  M.  de  Treville's  pos- 
itive tone  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy ;  **  the  devil !  What 
must  I  do?" 

"  Be  at  all  times  on  your  guard.  The  cardinal  has  a  tena- 
cious memory  and  a  long  arm.  You  may  dep'^^nd  upon  it,  h-^ 
will  repay  you  by  some  ill  turn." 

"But  what  sort  of  one  ?  " 

"Eh  !  how  can  I  tell  ?  Has  he  not  all  the  devil's  tricks  at 
command  ?    The  least  that  might  happen  would  be  your  arrest." 

"What!  would  they  dare  to  arrest  a  man  in  his  ^lajesty's 
service  ?  " 

"Zoimds  !  they  di  I  not.  sTuple  m  ich  in  the  ca  e  of  Athos. 
At  all  (*vent8,  }OUii^  ma:i,  I'^li've  one  who  has  be;Mi  thirty 
vears  at  court.  Do  not  lull  you  self  into  seeu.il  v,  or  you  will 
be  lost ;  but,  on  thj  contrary,  —  and  1  tell  you  jso,  —  see  enemies 
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in  all  directions.  If  any  one  seeks  a  quarrel  with  you,  shun 
it,  were  it  with  a  child  of  ten  years  old ;  if  you  are  attacked 
^y  <i2iy  or  by  night,  draw  back,  without  shame ;  if  you  cross  a 
bridge,  feel  every  plank  of  it  with  your  foot,  lest  one  should 
give  way  beneath  you ;  if  you  pass  before  a  house  which  is 
building,  look  up,  for  fear  a  stone  should  fall  upon  your  head ; 
if  you  stay  out  late,  be  always  followed  by  your  lackey,  and 
let  your  lackey  be  armed,  if,  by  the  by,  you  can  be  sure  of 
your  lackey.  Mistrust  everybody,  your  friend,  your  brother, 
your  mistress  —  your  mistress  in  particular.'' 

D'Artagnan  colored. 

"My  mistress,"  repeated  he  mechanically;  "and  why  mis- 
trust her  rather  than  any  other  ?  " 

"  Because  a  mistress  is  one  of  the  cardinal's  favorite  means 
—  he  has  not  one  that  is  more  expeditious.  A  woman  will 
sell  you  for  ten  pistoles,  witness  Delilah.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  eh  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  thouglit  of  the  appointment  Madame  Bonacieux 
had  made  with  him  for  that  very  evening ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say,  to  the  credit  of  our  hero,  that  the  bad  opinion  enter- 
tained by  M.  de  Treville  of  women  in  general  did  not  inspire 
him  with  the  least  suspicion  of  his  pretty  hostess. 

"But,  by  the  way,"  resumed  M.  de  Treville,  "what  has 
become  of  your  three  companions  ?  " 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you  had  heard  no  news  of  them." 

"  None  whatever,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  left  them  on  my  road :  Porthos  at  Chantilly,  with 
a  duel  on  his  hands  ;  Aramis  at  Crevecoeur,  with  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder ;  and  Athos  at  Amiens,  detained  by  an  accusation  of 
counterfeiting." 

"  See  there,  now  ! "  said  M.  de  Treville  ;  "  and  how  the  devil 
did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  By  a  miracle,  sir,  I  must  acknowledge,  with  a  sword-thrust 
in  my  breast,  and  by  nailing  Comte  de  Wardes,  on  the  road 
hack  of  Calais,  like  a  butterfly  on  a  tapestry." 

"  There  again  !  De  Wardes,  one  of  the  cardinal's  men, 
a  cousin  of  Rochefort's.  But  stop,  my  friend,  I  have  an 
idea." 

"  Speak,  sir." 

"  In  your  place,  I  would  do  one  thing.*' 

"  What,  sir  ?  " 

"  While  his  Eminence  was  seeking  for  me  in  Paris,  I  should 
take,  without  sound  of  drum  or  trum])et,  the  road  to  Picardy, 
and  should  go  and  make  some  inquiries  concerning  my  three 
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companions.  What  the  devil !  they  richly  merit  that  piece  of 
attention  on  your  part/' 

"  Your  advice  is  good,  sir,  and  to-morrow  I  will  set  out" 

"  To-moiTOW  !  and  why  not  this  evening  ?  " 

"  This  evening,  sir,  I  am  detained  in  Paris  by  urgent  busi- 
ness." 

"  Ah,  young  man,  young  man  !  Some  love  affair.  Take  care, 
I  repeat  to  you,  take  care !  Woman  was  the  ruin  of  us  all,  is 
the  ruin  of  us  all,  and  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all,  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.     Take  my  advice  and  set  out  this  evening." 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir." 

"  You  have  given  your  word,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah,  that's  quite  another  thing;  but  promise  me,  if  you 
should  not  happen  to  be  killed  to-night,  that  you  will  go  to- 


morrow." 


"  I  promise  you,  sir." 

"  Do  you  want  money  ?  " 

"  I  still  have  fifty  pistoles.  That,  I  think,  is  as  much  as  T 
shall  need." 

"  But  your  companions  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  can  be  in  need  of  any.  We  left  Paris 
each  with  seventy-five  pistoles  in  his  pocket." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  before  your  departure  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  sir,  unless  something  new  happens." 

"  Well,  a  pleasant  journey  to  you,  then." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

And  D'Artagnan  left  M.  de  Treville,  touched  more  than  ever 
by  his  paternal  solicitude  for  his  musketeers. 

He  called  successively  at  the  abodes  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis.  None  of  them  had  returned.  Their  lackeys  likewise 
were  absent,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  either  masters  or 
servants. 

He  would  have  inquired  after  them  of  their  mistresses,  but 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  Porthos's  or  Aramis's,  and  Athos 
had  none. 

As  he  passed  the  H6tel  des  Gardes,  he  took  a  glance  into 
the  stables.  Three  of  the  four  horses  had  already  arrived. 
Planchet,  much  astonished,  was  busy  grooming  them,  and 
had  already  finished  with  two. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  on  perceiving  D'Artagnan,  "  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you ! " 

"  Why  so,  Planchet  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Do  you  place  confidence  in  our  landlord,  M.  Bonacieux  ?  " 
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« I  ?    Not  the  least  in  the  world/' 

"  Oh  I  you  do  quite  right,  sir.'' 

"  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because,  while  you  were  talking  with  him,  I  watched  you 
/vithout  listening  to  you;  and,  sir,  his  countenance  changed 
jolor  two  or  three  times  ! " 

«  Bah  !  " 

"  Preoccupied  as  you  were  with  the  letter  you  had  just  re- 
ceived, you  did  not  observe  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  was 
put  on  my  guard  by  the  strange  manner  in  wJiich  that  letter 
had  come  into  the  house,  I  did  not  lose  a  movement  of  his 
face." 

"  And  you  found  it  —  " 

"  Traitorous,  sir." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"Besides,  as  soon  as  you  had  left,  and  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  the  street,  M.  Bonacieux  took  his  hat,  shut  his 
door,  and  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  in  an  opposite  direction." 

"  It  seems  you  are  right,  Planchet ;  all  this  appears  to  be  a 
little  suspicious ;  and  be  assured  that  we  will  not  pay  him  our 
rent  until  the  matter  shall  be  categorically  explained  to  us." 

"You  joke,  but  you  will  see." 

"  What  can  you  expect,  Planchet  ?  What  must  be  shall 
be!"  . 

"  You  have  not  then  given  up  your  excursion  for  this  even- 
ing ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  Planchet ;  the  more  ill-will  I  entertain 
toward  M.  Bonacieux,  the  more  punctual  I  shall  be  in  keeping 
the  appointment  made  with  me  in  that  letter  which  gives  you 
so  much  uneasiness." 

"  Then  your  determination  is  —  " 

"  Is  unalterable,  my  friend  ; .  so  then,  be  ready  here,  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  the  hotel.     I  will  come  and  get  you." 

Planchet,  seeing  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  making  his 
master  abandon  his  project,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  set  to 
work  to  groom  the  third  horse. 

D'Artagnan,  being  at  bottom  a  prudent  youth,  instead  of 
returning  home,  went  and  dined  with  the  Gascon  priest,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  four  friends'  poverty,  had  given  them  a 
breakfast  of  chocolate. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE    PAVILION. 


At  nine  o'clock  D'Artagnan  was  at  the  Hotel  des  Gardes. 
He  found  Planchet  under  arms.  The  fourth  horse  liad  ar- 
rived. 

Planchet  was  armed  with  his  carbine  and  a  pistol.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  had  his  sword,  and  placed  two  pistols  in  his  belt ;  then 
both  mounted,  and  departed  quietly.  It  was  quite  dark,  and 
no  one  saw  them  go  out.  Planchet  followed  his  master,  and 
kept  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  paces  from  him. 

D'Artagnan  crossed  the  quays,  went  out  by  the  gate  of  La 
Conference,  and  went  along  the  road,  much  more  beautiful 
then  than  it  is  now,  leading  to  St.  Cloud. 

As  long  as  he  was  in  the  city,  Planchet  kept  at  the  respect- 
ful distance  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  But  as  soon  as 
the  road  began  to  be  lonely  and  darker  he  quietly  drew  nearer  j 
so  that  when  they  entered  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  found 
himself  riding  quite  naturally  side  by  side  with  his  master. 
In  fact,  we  must  admit  that  the  oscillation  of  the  tall  trees,  and 
the  moonlight  flecking  the  dark  underwood,  gave  him  serious 
uneasiness.  D^Artagnan  perceived  that  something  more  than 
usual  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  lackey,  and  said : 

"  Well,  Master  Planchet !  what  is  the  matter  with  us  now? " 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  woods  are  like  churches  ?  " 

"  How  so,  Planchet  ?  " 

"  Because  we  dare  not  speak  aloud  in  either." 

"Why  do  you  not  dare  to  speak  aloud,  Planchet  ?  — because 
you  are  afraid  ?  " 

"  Afraid  of  being  heard  —  yes,  sir." 

"  Afraid  qf  being  heard  ?  Why,  our  conversation  is  quite 
proper,  my  dear  Planchet,  and  no  one  could  find  fault  with 
It." 

"  Ah,  sir ! "  replied  Planchet,  recurring  to  his  besetting  idea, 
^'  that  M,  Bonacieux  has  something  sly  in  his  eyebrows,  and 
something  very  unpleasant  in  the  play  of  his  lips.'' 

"  What  the  devil  makes  you  think  of  Bonacieux  now  ?  " 

"  Sir,  we  think  of  what  we  can,  and  not  of  what  we  will." 

"  Because  you  are  a  coward,  Planchet." 

"  Sir,  we  must  not  confound  prudence  with  cowardice :  pru- 
dence is  a  virtue." 

"  And  you  are  very  virtuous,  are  you  not,  Planchet  ?  " 
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"  Is  not  that  a  musket  barrel  glittering  yonder,  sir  ?  Had 
we  not  better  duck  our  heads  ?  " 

"  Truly,"  murmured  D'Artagnan  as  M.  de  Tr^ville's  advice 
recurred  to  him,  "  this  animal  will  end  by  making  me  afraid." 

And  he  put  his  horse  into  a  trot.  Planchet  followed  the 
movements  of  his  master  as  if  he  had  been  his  shadow,  and 
was  soon  trotting  by  his  side. 

V  Are  we  going  to  continue  this  pace  all  night  ? "  asked 
Planchet. 

^•'No,  for  you  are  at  your  journey's  end." 

"  I,  sir,  at  my  journey's  end  ?  and  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  going  a  few  steps  farther." 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  leave  me  here  alone  ?  " 

*'  You  certainly  are  afraid,  Planchet  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  only  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you  that  the  night 
will  be  very  cold,  that  chills  bring  on  rheumatism,  and  that  a 
lackey  who  has  the  rheumatism  makes  but  a  poor  servant, 
particularly  to  a  master  as  active  as  you  are." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  cold,  Planchet,  you  can  go  into  one  of 
those  saloons  that  you  see  yonder,  and  be  waiting  for  me  at 
the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  Sir,  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  your  honor  the  crown  you 
gave  me  this  morning ;  so  that  I  have  not  a  sou  left,  in  case  I 
should  be  cold." 

"  Here's  a  half-pistole.     To-morrow  morning,  then." 

D'Artagnan  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw  the  bridle  to 
Planchet,  and  departed  at  a  quick  pace,  folding  his  cloak 
round  him. 

"  Good  Lord,  how  cold  I  am ! "  cried  Planchet,  as  soon  as 
he  had  lost  sight  of  his  master ;  and  in  such  haste  was  he 
to  warm  himself  that  he  went  straight  to  a  house  set  out 
with  all  the  attributes  of  a  suburban  inn,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

In  the  meantime  D'Artagnan,  who  had  plunged  into  a  by- 
path, continued  his  route,  and  reached  St.  Cloud ;  but  instead 
of  following  the  highway,  he  turned  behind  the  chateau, 
reached  a  sort  of  retired  lane,  and  found  himself  soon  in  front 
of  the  pavilion  named.  It  was  situated  in  a  very  private  spot. 
A  high  wall,  at  the  angle  of  which  was  the  pavilion,  ran  along 
one  side  of  this  lane,  and  on  the  other  a  hedge  protected  from 
passers-by  a  little  garden,  at  the  rear  of  which  stood  a  small 
cottage. 

He  was  now  on  the  place  appointed,  and  as  no  signal  had 
been  given  him  by  which  to  announce  his  presence,  he  waited 
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Not  the  least  noise  was  to  be  heard ;  one  might  have  thought 
one's  self  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital.  D^ Artagnan  leaned 
against  the  hedge,  after  having  cast  a  glance  behind  him. 
Beyond  that  hedge,  that  garden,  and  that  cottage,  a  dark  mist 
enveloped  with  its  folds  that  immensity  in  which  sleeps 
Paris,  a  vast  void  in  which  glittered  a  few  luminous  points, 
the  funeral  stars  of  that  hell ! 

But  for  D'Artagnan  all  things  visible  wore  a  joyful  dress,  all 
ideas  had  a  smile,  all  darknesses  were  diaphanous.  The  ap- 
pointed hour  was  about  to  strike. 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  belfry  of  St.  Cloud 
let  fall  slowly  ten  strokes  from  its  huge  sonorous  jaws. 

There  was  something  lugubrious  in  this  brazen  voice  pour- 
ing out  its  lamentations  in  the  midst  of  the  night. 

But  every  one  of  those  strokes  which  made  up  the  expected 
hour  vibrated  harmoniously  in  the  young  man's  heart. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  little  pavilion  situated  at  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  all  the  windows  of  which  were  closed  with 
shutters,  except  one  on  the  first  story. 

Through  this  window  shone  a  mild  light  silvering  the  tr^em- 
bling  foliage  of  two  or  three  linden  trees  that  formed  a  group 
outside  the  park.  Evidently  behind  this  little  window,  which 
threw  forth  such  friendly  beams,  pretty  Madame  Bonacieux 
was  awaiting  him. 

Wrapt  in  this  sweet  idea,  D'Artagnan  waited  half  an  hour 
without  the  least  impatience,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that  charm- 
ing little  abode.  He  could  perceive  a  part  of  the  ceiling  with 
its  gilded  mouldings,  attesting  the  elegance  of  the  rest  of  the 
apartment. 

The  clock  on  St.  Cloud's  struck  half-past  ten. 

This  time,  without  at  all  knowing  why,  D'Artagnan  felt  a 
shiver  run  through  his  veins.  Perhaps  the  cold  was  begin- 
ning to  affect  him,  and  he  took  a  purely  physical  sensation  for 
a  mental  impression. 

Then  the  idea  seized  him  that  he  had  read  incorrectly,  and 
that  the  appointment  was  for  eleven  o'clock.  He  drew  near 
to  the  window,  so  as  to  stand  under  a  ray  of  light,  and  taking 
the  letter  out  of  liis  pocket  read  it  again  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
mistaken  —  the  appointment  was  for  ten  o'clock. 

He  went  and  resumed  his  post,  beginning  to  be  rather  un- 
easy at  this  silence  and  this  solitude. 

It  struck  eleven ! 

D'Artagnan  began  now  really  to  fear  that  something  had 
happened  to  Madame  Bonacieux. 
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He  clapped  his  hands  three  times,  the  ordinary  signal  of 
lovers  ;  but  nobody  replied  to  him  —  not  even  an  echo. 

He  then  thought,  with  a  touch  of  vexation,  that  perhaps  the 
young  woman  had  fallen  asleep  while  waiting  for  him. 

He  approached  the  wall  and  tried  to  climb  it ;  but  the  wall 
had  been  recently  pointed,  and  he  could  obtain  no  hold. 

At  that  moment  he  noticed  the  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
the  light  still  shone,  and  as  one  of  them  drooped  over  the  road, 
he  thought  that  from  its  branches  he  might  succeed  in  looking 
into  the  pavilion. 

The  tree  was  easy  to  climb.  Besides,  D'Artagnan  was  scarcely 
twenty,  and  consequently  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  school-boy 
habits.  In  an  instant  he  was  among  the  branches,  and  his 
eyes  penetrated  through  the  clear  glass  into  the  interior  of  the 
pavilion. 

It  was  something  strange,  something  that  made  D'Artagnan 
cold  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  to  find 
that  this  soft  light,  this  peaceful  lamp,  lighted  up  a  scene  of 
fearful  disorder.  One  of  the  panes  of  glass  was  broken,  the 
door  of  the  room  had  been  burst  in,  and  hung,  split  in  two, 
on  its  hinges  ;  a  table,  which  had  been  covered  with  an  elegant 
supper,  was  overturned ;  the  decanters,  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  crushed  fruits,  strewed  the  floor  ;  everything  in  the 
apartment  gave  evidence  of  a  violent  and  desperate  struggle ; 
D'Artagnan  even  fancied  he  could  recognize,  amid  this  strange 
disorder,  fragments  of  garments,  and  some  bloody  spots  stain- 
ing the  cloth  and  the  curtains. 

He  hastened  down  into  the  street,  with  his  heart  throbbing 
frightfully ;  he  wished  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  other  traces 
of  violence. 

The  little  soft  light  continued  to  shine  in  the  calm  of  the 
night.  D'Artagnan  then  perceived  a  thing  that  he  had  not  be- 
fore remarked,  for  nothing  had  led  him  to  this  scrutiny,  that 
the  ground,  trampled  here  and  hoof-marked  there,  presented 
confused  traces  of  men  and  horses.  Besides,  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from  Paris,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  in  the  soft  earth,  not  extending  beyond  the 
pavilion,  but  turning  again  towards  Paris. 

At  length  D'Artagnan,  in  following  up  his  researches^  found 
near  the  wall  a  woman's  torn  glove.  Yet  this  glove,  wherever 
it  had  not  touched  the  muddy  ground,  was  of  irreproachable 
freshness.  It  was  one  of  those  perfumed  gloves  that  lovers 
like  to  snatch  from  a  pretty  hand. 

As  D'Artagnan  pursued  his  investigations,  at  every  fresh 
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discovery  a  more  abundant  and  more  icy  sweat  stood  in 
drops  on  his  forehead ;  his  heart  was  oppressed  by  a  horrible 
anguish,  his  respiration  was  broken  and  short ;  and  yet  he  said, 
to  reassure  himself,  that  this  pavilion,  perhaps,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Madame  Bonacieux ;  that  the  young  woman  had  made 
an  appointment  with  him  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  and  not  in 
the  pavilion ;  that  she  might  have  been  detained  in  Paris  by 
her  duties,  or  perhaps  by  her  husband's  jealousy. 

But  all  these  reasons  were  combated,  destroyed,  overthrown, 
by  that  sense  of  inward  discomfort  which,  occasionally,  takes 
possession  of  our  being,  and  cries  to  us,  in  an  unmistakable 
language,  that  some  great  misfortune  is  hanging  over  us. 

Then  D'Artagnan  became  almost  wild;  he  ran  along  the 
highway,  retraced  his  steps,  and,  coming  to  the  ferry,  closely 
questioned  the  boatman. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  boatman  said,  he  had 
taken  over  a  young  woman,  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  anxious  not  to  be  recognized ;  but  the 
boatman,  simply  on  account  of  her  precautions,  had  paid  more 
special  attention  to  her,  and  discovered  that  she  was  young 
and  pretty. 

There  was  then,  as  there  is  now,  a  crowd  of  pretty  young 
women  who  came  to  St.  Cloud,  and  who  had  good  reasons  for 
not  being  seen,  and  yet  D'Artagnan  did  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  that  it  was  Madame  Bonacieux  whom  the  boatman  had 
noticed. 

D' Artagnan  took  advantage  of  the  lamp  burning  in  the  boat- 
man's cabin  to  read  Madame  Bonacieux's  note  once  again,  and 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken,  that  the 
appointment  was  at  St.  Cloud  and  not  elsewhere,  before  M. 
d'Estr^es's  pavilion  and  not  in  another  street. 

Everything  conspired  to  prove  to  D'Artagnan  that  his  pre- 
sentiments had  not  deceived  him,  and  that  a  great  misfortune 
had  happened. 

He  again  ran  back  to  the  ch§,teau  ;  it  appeared  to  him  that 
something  might  have  happened  at  the  pavilion  in  his  absence, 
and  that  fresh  information  was  awaiting  him. 

The  lane  was  still  empty,  and  the  same  calm,  soft  light  shone 
from  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  then  thought  of  that  mute,  blind  cottage :  it 
must  have  seen  and  perhaps  could  speak  ! 

The  gate  was  locked,  but  he  leaped  over  the  hedge,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  barking  of  a  chained  dog,  went  up  to  the  cabin. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  first  knocking.     A  death-like 
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silence  reigned  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  pavilion ;  but  as  the 
cottage  was  his  last  resource,  he  kept  knocking. 

It  soon  appeared  to  him  that  he  heard  a  slight  noise  within, 
a  timid  noise,  seeming  itself  to  tremble. 

Then  D'Artagnan  ceased  to  knock,  and  entreated  with  an 
accent  so  full  of  anxiety  and  promises,  terror  and  persuasion, 
that  his  voice  was  of  a  nature  to  reassure  the  most  timid.  At 
length  an  old,  worm-eaten  shutter  was  opened,  or  rathei 
jmshed  ajar,  but  closed  again  as  soon  as  the  light  from  a  mis- 
erable lamp  burning  in  the  corner  had  shone  upon  D'Artag- 
nan's  baldric,  sword-hilt,  and  pistol  pommels.  Nevertheless, 
rapid  as  the  movement  had  been,  D'Artagnan  had  had  time  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  an  old  man's  head. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  cried  he,  "  listen  to  me !  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  one  who  has  not  come.  I  am  dying 
with  anxiety.  Could  any  misfortune  have  happened  in  the 
neighborhood  ?     Speak  !  " 

The  window  was  again  opened  slowly,  and  the  same  face 
appeared  again.     Only  it  was  paler  than  before. 

D'Artagnan  related  his  story  simply,  with  the  omission  of 
names.  He  told  how  he  had  an  appointment  with  a  young 
woman  before  that  pavilion,  and  how,  seeing  she  did  not  come, 
he  had  climbed  the  linden  tree,  and  by  the  lamp-light  had 
seen  the  disorder  of  the  chamber. 

The  old  man  listened  attentively,  making  a  sign  only  that  it 
all  was  so ;  and  then,  when  D'Artagnan  had  ended,  he  shook 
his  head  with  an  air  that  foreboded  nothing  good. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  In  the  name  of 
heaven,  tell  me,  explain  yourself." 

"  Go  !  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  ask  me  nothing ;  for  if  I  told 
you  what  I  have  seen,  certainly  no  good  would  befall  me." 

"  You  have  then  seen  something  ? "  replied  D'Artagnan. 
"  In  that  case,  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  continued  he,  throw- 
ing him  a  pistole,  "tell  me  what  you  have  seen,  and  I  will 
pledge  you  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  that  not  one  of  your 
words  shall  escape  from  my  heart." 

The  old  man  read  so  much  truth  and  so  much  grief  in  the 
young  man's  face  that  he  made  him  a  sign  to  listen,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  said : 

"It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
street,  and  was  wondering  what  it  could  be,  when  on  coming 
to  my  gate,  I  found  that  somebody  was  endeavoring  to  open 
it.  As  I  am  poor,  and  am  not  afraid  of  being  robbed,  I  went 
and  opened  the  gate  and  saw  three  men  at  a  few  paces  from 
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it  In  the  shade  was  a  coach  with  horses,  and  some  saddle- 
horses.  These  saddle-horses  evidently  belonged  to  the  three 
men^  who  were  dressed  as  cavaliers. 

"  *  Ah  !  my  worthy  gentlemen,'  cried  I,  *  what  do  you  want  ?' 

'* '  Have  you  a  ladder  ? '  said  the  one  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party. 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  the  one  with  which  I  gather  my  fruit.' 

'^ '  Lend  it  to  us,  and  go  into  your  house  again ;  there  is  a 
crown  for  the  trouble  we  cause  you.  Only  remember  this,  it 
you  speak  a  word  of  what  you  may  see  or  hear  (for  you  will 
look  and  listen,  I  am  quite  sure,  however  we  may  threaten 
you),  you  are  lost.' 

"  At  these  words  he  threw  me  a  crown,  which  I  picked  up 
and  he  took  my  ladder. 

"  Well,  then,  after  I  had  shut  the  gate  behind  them,  I  pre- 
tended to  go  into  the  house  again,  but  I  immediately  went  out 
at  a  back  door,  and  stealing  along  in  the  shade,  I  gained 
yonder  clump  of  elder,  from  which  I  could  see  everything 
without  being  seen. 

"  The  three  men  brought  the  carriage  up  quietly,  and  took 
out  of  it  a  little  stout,  short,  elderly  man,  poorly  dressed  in 
dark-colored  clothes.  He  climbed  the  ladder  very  carefully, 
looked  slyly  in  at  the  window  of  the  pavilion,  came  down  as 
quietly  as  he  had  gone  up,  and  whispered : 

"atisshe!' 

*'  Immediately  the  one  who  had  spoken  to  me  approached 
the  door  of  the  pavilion,  opened  it  with  a  key  he  had  in  his 
hand,  closed  the  door  and  disappeared,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  other  two  men  mounted  tlie  ladder.  The  little  old  man 
remained  at  tlie  coa(!li  door,  the  coachman  took  care  of  his 
horses,  a  lackey  lu^ld  the  saddle-horses. 

"  All  at  once  loud  screams  resounded  in  the  pavilion,  and  a 
woman  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  as  if  to  throw  her- 
self out  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  other  two  men, 
she  sprang  back  and  they  got  into  the  chamber. 

"  Then  I  saw  no  more ;  but  I  heard  the  noise  of  breaking 
furniture.  The  woman  screamed  and  cried  for  help ;  but  her 
cries  were  soon  stifled.  Two  of  the  men  appeared,  bearing  the 
woman  in  their  arms,  and  carried  lier  to  the  carriage  ;  the  little 
old  man  entered  it  after  her.  The  one  who  staved  in  the 
uavilion  closed  the  window,  came  out  an  instant  after  at  the 
dour,  and  sati^fled  )umst»lt'  that  the  woman  was  in  the  carriage. 
His  two  companions  wore  already  on  horseback ;  he  sprang 
into  his  saddle,  the  lackey  took  his  place  by  the  coachman,  the 
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carriage  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  escorted  by  the  three  horse? 
men,  and  all  was  over.  From  that  moment  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything." 

D'Artagnan,  entirely  overcome  by  such  terrible  news,  re- 
mained motionless  and  mute,  while  all  the  demons  of  anger 
and  jealousy  were  howling  in  his  heart. 

**But,  my  good  gentleman,"  resumed  the  old  man,  upon 
whom  this  mute  despair  certainly  produced  a  greater  effect 
than  cries  and  tears  would  have  done,  "  do  not  take  on  so ;  they 
did  not  kill  her,  that's  the  main  thing." 

"  Have  you  any  idea,"  asked  D'Artagnan,  "  who  the  man 
was  who  led  this  infernal  expedition  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  him  at  all." 

"  But,  since  he  spoke  to  you,  you  must  have  seen  him." 

"  Oh !  you  want  a  description  of  him,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"A  tall,  swarthy  man,  with  black  moustaches,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman." 

"  That's  the  man  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  ''  again  he,  always 
he  !     He  is  m,y  evil  demon,  evidently  !     And  the  other  ?  " 

"  Which  ?  " 

"  The  short  one." 

"  Oh !  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  I'll  answer  for  it ;  besides,  he 
did  not  wear  a  sword,  and  the  others  treated  him  with  no  con- 
sideration." 

"  Some  lackey,"  murmured  D'Artagnan.  "  Poor  woman  ! 
poor  woman  !     What  have  tliey  done  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  have  promised  me  silence,  sir  !  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  I  repeat  my  promise  —  have  no  anxiety ;  I  am  a 
gentleman.  A  gentleman  has  but  his  word,  and  I  have  given 
you  mine." 

With  a  broken  heart,  D'Artagnan  again  bent  his  way 
toward  the  ferry.  Sometimes  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
Madame  Bonacieux,  and  hoped  he  should  find  her  next  day 
at  the  Louvre ;  sometimes  he  feared  she  had  been  having  an 
intrigue  with  some  one  else,  who,  in  a  jealous  fit,  had  surprised 
her  and  carried  her  off.  His  mind  was  torn  by  doubt,  grief, 
and  despair. 

"  Oh !  if  I  had  my  three  friends  here,"  cried  he,  "  I  should 
have,  at  least,  some  hopes  of  finding  her ;  but  who  knows 
what  has  become  of  them  ?  " 

It  was  almost  midnight ;  the  next  thing  was  to  find  Plan- 
chet.  D'Artagnan  went  successively  into  all  the  saloons  where 
there  was  a  light,  but  could  not  find  Planchet  in  any  of  them. 
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At  the  aixth  he  beg^n  to  reflect  that  the  search  was  rather  a 
matter  of  chance.  Planchet's  appointment  was  for  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  wherever  he  might  be,  he  was  acting  ac- 
cording to  directions. 

It  occurred  to  D*Artag^ian  that  by  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  spot  where  this  mysterious  affair  had  taken 
place,  he  should,  perhaps,  obtain  some  light  on  it.  At  the 
sixth  saloon,  then,  as  we  said,  D'Artagnan  stopped,  asked  for 
a  bottle  of  wine  of  the  best  quality,  and  taking  Ms  place  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  determined  thus  to  wait  till  day- 
light ;  but  this  time  again  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  and 
although  he  listened  with  all  his  ears,  he  heard  nothing 
amid  the  oaths,  coarse  jokes,  and  abuse  passing  between  the 
workmen,  servants,  and  carters,  who  composed  the  honora- 
ble society  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  that  could  put  him  at 
all  on  the  track  of  the  poor  abducted  woman.  He  was  com- 
pelled, then,  after  having  swallowed  the  contents  of  his  bottle, 
m  order  to  pass  the  time  as  well  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  find 
the  easiest  position  possible  in  his  corner,  and  to  sleep  as  well 
as  he  could.  D'Artagnan,  be  it  remembered,  was  only  twent|r 
years  old,  and  at  that  age  sleep  has  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  it  imperiously  insists  upon,  even  over  the  saddest 
hearts. 

Towards  six  o'clock  D'Artagnan  awoke  with  that  uncom- 
fortable feeling  which  daylight  generally  brings  after  a  bad 
night.  He  was  not  long  in  making  his  toilet ;  he  examined 
himself  to  see  if  advantage  had  not  been  taken  to  rob  him 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  having  found  his  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger,  his  purse  in  his  pocket,  and  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  he 
got  up,  paid  for  his  wine,  and  went  out  to  see  whether  he  could 
have  any  better  luck  in  his  search  for  his  lackey  than  he  had 
had  the  night  before.  In  realit/the  first  thing  he  perceived 
through  the  damp  gray  mist  was  honest  Planchet,  who,  with 
the  two  horses  in  hand,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of 
an  obscure  little  tavern,  before  which  D^Artagnan  had  passed 
without  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


PORTHOS. 


Instead  of  returning  directly  home,  D'Artagnan  alighted  at 
M.  de  Tr^ville's  door  and  quickly  ran  upstairs.  This  time  he 
was  determined  to  relate  all  that  had  passed.  As  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville  saw  the  queen  almost  every  day,  he  might  be  able  to  get 
from  her  Majesty  some  news  of  the  poor  young  woman  whom 
they  were  doubtless  making  pay  very  dearly  for  her  devotion. 

M.  de  Tr^ville  listened  to  the  young  man's  account  with  a 
seriousness  which  proved  that  he  saw  something  else  in  all 
this  adventure  than  a  love  affair ;  and  when  D'Artagnan  had 
finished : 

"  Hum  ! "  said  he ;  "  all  this  smacks  of  his  Eminence,  a 
league  off.'' 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

'*  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  at  present,  but  to  leave  Paris, 
as  I  told  you,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  see  the  queen ;  I 
will  relate  to  her  the  details  of  this  poor  woman's  disappear- 
ance, of  which  she  is,  no  doubt,  ignorant.  These  details  will 
guide  her  on  her  part,  and,  on  your  return,  I  shall  perhaps 
have  some  good  news  to  tell  you.    Count  on  me." 

D'Artagnan  knew  that,  although  a  Gascon,  M.  de  Tr6ville 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  promises,  and  that  when  by 
chance  he  did  promise,  he  generally  more  than  kept  his  word. 
He  bowed  to  him,  then,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  past  and  for 
the  future,  and  the  worthy  captain,  who,  on  his  side,  felt  a 
lively  interest  in  this  young  man  who  was  so  brave  and  reso- 
lute, pressed  his  hand  affectionately,  while  wishing  him  a 
pleasant  journey. 

Determined  instantly  to  put  M.  de  Tr6ville's  advice  into 
practice,  D'Artagnan  rode  toward  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  packing  of  his  portmanteau.  On  ap- 
proaching the  house,  he  perceived  M.  Bonacieux,  in  morning 
costume,  standing  at  his  door.  All  that  the  prudent  Planchet 
had  said  to  him  the  preceding  evening  about  his  landlord's 
sinister  character  recurred  to  D'Artagnan's  mind  as  he  looked 
at  him  with  more  attention  than  he  had  done  before.  In  fact, 
in  addition  to  that  yellow,  sickly  pallor  which  indicates  infil- 
tration of  bile  in  the  blood,  and  which  might,  however,  be  only 
accidental,  D'Artagnan  remarked  something  craftily  perfidi- 
ous in  the  play  of  the  wrinkles  of  his  face.     A  rogue  does  not 
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laugh  in  the  same  way  that  an  honest  man  does  ;  a  hypocrite 
does  not  shed  the  same  sort  of  tears  that  a  man  of  good  faith 
does.  All  falsehood  is  a  mask,  and  however  well  made  the 
mask  may  be,  with  a  little  attention  we  may  always  succeed  in 
distinguishing  it  from  the  true  face. 

So  it  appeared  to  D'Artagnan  that  M.  Bonacieux  wore  a 
mask,  and  likewise  that  this  mask  was  most  disagreeable  to 
look  upon. 

Consequently,  overcome  by  his  repugnance  for  this  man,  he 
was  about  to  pass  him  without  speaking,  when  M.  Bonacieux 
accosted  him  just  as  he  had  done  the  day  before. 

"  Well,  young  man,''  said  he,  "  we  appear  to  pass  rather  gay 
nights  !  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning !  Hang  it !  you  seem 
to  reverse  ordinary  customs,  and  come  home  at  the  hour  when 
other  people  are  going  out." 

"  No  one  can  reproach  you  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Master 
Bonacieux,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  you  are  a  model  for  sober 
people.  It  is  true  that  when  a  man  has  a  young  and  pretty 
wife,  he  has  no  need  of  seeking  happiness  elsewhere ;  happi- 
ness comes  to  meet  him,  does  it  not,  Monsieur  Bonacieux  ?  " 

Bonacieux  grinned  a  ghastly  smile. 

"  Ah !  ha !  "  said  Bonacieux ;  ^*  you  are  a  jocular  companion  ! 
But  where  the  devil  were  you  gadding  last  night,  my  young 
master?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clean  in  the  cross- 
roads." 

D'Artagnan  glanced  down  at  his  boots,  all  covered  with 
mud,  but  that  same  glance  fell  upon  the  mercer's  shoes  and 
stockings ;  it  might  have  been  said  they  had  been  dipped  in  the 
same  mud-hole ;  both  were  stained  with  splashes  of  the  very 
same  appearance. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  crossed  D'Artagnan's  mind.  That 
little  short  and  elderly  stout  man,  that  sort  of  lackey,  dressed 
in  dark  clothes,  treated  without  consideration  by  the  men 
wearing  swords  who  composed  the  escort,  was  Bonacieux  him- 
self !  The  husband  had  participated  in  the  abduction  of  his 
wife! 

A  terrible  inclination  immediately  took  possession  of 
D'Artagnan  to  seize  the  mercer  by  the  throat  and  strangle 
him ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a  very  prudent  youth,  and 
he  restrained  himself.  The  change,  however,  in  his  counte- 
nance was  so  manifest  that  Bonacieux  was  terrified  at  it,  and 
endeavored  to  draw  back  a  step  or  two,  but  he  was  exactly  in 
front  of  the  wing  of  the  door,  which  was  shut,  and  the  obsta- 
cle which  he  met  compelled  liim  to  keep  his  place. 
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*^  Ah !  ha !  but  you  are  joking,  my  worthy  man ! "  said 
IVArtagnan.  "  It  appears  to  me  that  if  my  boots  want  spong- 
ing your  stockings  and  shoes  stand  in  equal  need  of  brushing. 
May  you  not  have  been  philandering  a  little  also,  Master 
Bonacieux  ?  Oh  !  the  devil !  that's  unpardonable  in  a  man  of 
your  age,  and  who,  besides,  has  such  a  pretty  young  wife  as 
yours  is  ! " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no  ! ''  said  Bonacieux  ;  "  but  yesterday  I  went  to 
Saint  Mand^,  to  make  some  inquiries  after  a  servant,  whom 
I  cannot  possibly  do  without,  and  as  the  roads  were  bad  I 
brought  back  all  this  mud,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
remove.'^ 

The  place  which  Bonacieux  named  as  the  objective  point  of 
his  journey  was  a  fresh  proof  in  support  of  the  suspicions 
D'Artagnan  had  conceived.  Bonacieux  had  named  Saint 
Mand^,  because  Mande  was  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to 
Saint  Cloud.  This  probability  afforded  him  his  first  consola- 
tion. If  Bonacieux  knew  where  his  wife  was,  the  mercer 
might  at  any  time  be  forced,  by  the  use  of  extreme  means,  to 
open  his  mouth  and  let  his  secret  escape.  The  question,  then, 
was  only  to  change  this  probability  into  a  certainty. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  if  I 
don't  stand  on  ceremony,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "but  nothing 
makes  one  so  thirsty  as  want  of  sleep ;  I  am  parched  with 
thirst ;  allow  me  to  take  a  glass  of  water  in  your  apartment  5 
you  know  that  is  never  refused  among  neighbors  ! " 

And  without  waiting  for  his  host's  permission  D'Artagnan 
went  quickly  into  the  house,  and  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
bed.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  Bonacieux  had  not  been 
to  bed.  He  had  been  back  only  an  hour  or  two;  he  had 
accompanied  his  wife  to  the  place  where  they  took  her,  or 
else,  at  least,  to  the  first  relay. 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  Master  Bonacieux,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
emptying  his  glass.  "  That  is  all  I  wanted  of  you.  I  will  now 
go  up  into  my  room.  I  am  going  to  have  Planchet  brush  my 
boots,  and  when  he  has  done,  I  will,  if  you  like,  send  him  to 
you  to  brush  your  shoes." 

And  he  left  the  mercer  quite  astonished  at  his  singular 
farewell,  and  asking  himself  if  he  had  not  been  a  little  injudi- 
cious himself. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  found  Planchet  in  a  great  fright. 

"  Ah !  sir  ! "  cried  Planchet,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  his 
master,  "  here  is  more  trouble !  I  thought  you  would  nere» 
come  in ! " 
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"  Wliat's  the  matter  now,  Planchet  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  sir,  I  give  you  a  liundred,  I  give  you  a  thousand, 
guesses  about  the  visit  I  received  while  you  were  out." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Half  an  hour  ago,  while  you  were  at  M.  de  Tr^ville's." 

"  Who  has  been  here  ?   Come,  speak ! " 

"  M.  de  Cavois." 

"  M.  de  Cavois  ?  " 

"  In  person." 

"  The  captain  of  his  Eminence's  guards  ?  " 

«  Himself." 

"  Did  he  come  to  arrest  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  sir,  for  all  his  wheedling  manner." 

"  Wheedling  manner,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  He  was  all  honey,  sir." 

"Indeed!" 

"He  came,  he  said,  on  the  part  of  his  Eminence,  who 
wished  you  well,  to  beg  you  to  follow  him  to  the  Palais- 
Royal." 

"  What  did  you  answer  him  ?  " 

"  That  the  thing  was  impossible,  seeing  that  you  were  not 
at  home,  as  he  might  perceive." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  then  ?  " 

"  That  you  must  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  and  then  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  '  Tell  your  master 
that  his  Eminence  is  very  well  disposed  toward  him,  and 
that  his  fortune  perhaps  depends  upon  this  interview.' " 

"The  snare  is  not  very  skilfully  set,  for  the  cardinal,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  smiling. 

"  I  also  saw  the  snare,  and  I  answered  you  would  be  quite  in 
despair,  on  your  return.  — '  Where  has  he  gone  ? '  asked  M. 
de  Cavois.  —  ^  To  Troyes,  in  Champagne,'  I  answered.  —  '  And 
when  did  he  set  out  ?  '  —  '  Yesterday  evening.' " 

"  Planchet,  my  friend,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan,  "  you  are 
really  a  jewel  of  a  man." 

"  You  will  understand,  sir,  I  thought  there  would  be  still 
time,  if  you  wish  to  see  M.  de  Cavois,  to  give  me  the  lie  by 
saying  you  had  not  yet  gone.  The  falsehood  would  then  be 
mine,  and  as  I  am  not  a  gentleman,  I  may  be  allowed  to  lie." 

"Be  of  good  heart,  Planchet,  you  shall  preserve  your  repu* 
tation  as  a  man  of  truth ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  start." 

"  That's  just  the  advice  I  was  going  to  give,  sir.  And 
where  are  we  going,  may  I  ask,  —  without  being  too  curious  ?  " 

"  Zounds  !  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  you  said 
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I  had  gone.  Besides^  are  you  not  as  anxious  to  get  news  of 
Grimaud,  Mousqueton,  and  Bazin  as  I  am  to  know  what  has 
become  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  "  and  I  will  go  as  soon  as  you 
please ;  indeed,  I  think  country  air  will  suit  us  much  better 
just  now  than  the  air  of  Paris.     So  then  —  " 

"  So  then,  pack  up  our  necessaries,  Planchet,  and  let  us  be 
off.  On  my  part,  I  will  go  out  ahead  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  that  nothing  may  be  suspected.  You  can  join  me  at 
the  H6tel  des  Gardes.  By  the  way,  Planchet,  I  think  you  are 
right  with  respect  to  our  host ;  decidedly,  he  is  a  frightfully 
low  wretch." 

"  Ah !  sir  !  you  may  take  my  word  when  I  tell  you  anything. 
I  am  a  physiognomist,  I  assure  you  ! " 

D'Artagnan  went  out  first,  as  had  been  agreed  upon ;  then, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  he  went 
for  the  last  time  to  the  residences  of  his  three  friends.  No 
news  had  been  received  of  them ;  only  a  letter,  all  perfumed, 
and  of  an  elegant  and  delicate  handwriting,  had  come  for 
Aramis.  D'Artagnan  took  charge  of  it.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards, Planchet  joined  him  at  the  stables  of  the  H6tel  des 
Gurdes.  D'Artagnan,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  time 
lost,  had  saddled  his  horse  himself. 

"  All  right,"  said  he  to  Planchet,  when  the  latter  added  the 
portmanteau  to  the  equipment ;  "  now  saddle  the  other  three 
horses." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  shall  travel  faster  with  two  horses 
apiece  ?  "  said  Planchet,  with  his  cunning  air. 

"  No,  master  joker,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  "  but  with  our  four 
horses  we  may  bring  back  our  three  friends,  if  we  find  them 
living." 

"  Which  would  be  great  luck,"  replied  Planchet ;  "  but  indeed 
we  must  not  despair  of  God's  mercy." 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  D' Artagnan,  getting  into  his  saddle. 

As  they  left  the  Hotel  des  Gardes,  they  separated,  going 
along  the  street  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  expecting  to 
leave  Paris  by  the  gate  of  La  Villette,  and  the  other  by  the 
gate  of  Montmartre,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
meet  again  beyond  St.  Denis.  This,  a  strategetic  manoeuvre, 
was  executed  with  perfect  punctuality,  and  was  crowned  with 
the  most  fortunate  results.  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  entered 
Pierrefitte  together. 

Planchet  was  more  courageous,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  day 
than  by  night. 
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His  natural  prudence,  however,  never  forsook  him  for  a 
single  instant ;  he  had  not  forgotten  one  of  the  incidents  of 
the  first  journey,  and  he  looked  upon  everybody  he  met  on  the 
road  as  an  enemy.  It  followed  that  his  hat  was  forever  in 
his  hand,  which  cost  him  some  severe  reprimands  from  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  feared  that  his  excess  of  politeness  would  lead 
people  to  think  he  was  the  lackey  of  a  man  of  no  consequence. 

^Nevertheless,  whether  the  passers-by  were  really  touched  by 
Planchet's  urbanity,  or  whether  this  time  no  one  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  ambush  on  the  young  man's  road,  our  two  travellers 
arrived  at  Chantilly  without  any  accident,  and  alighted  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Great  Saint  Martin,  the  same  they  had  stopped  at 
on  their  first  trip. 

The  host,  on  seeing  a  young  man  followed  by  a  lackey  with 
two  led  horses,  advanced  respectfully  to  the  door.  Now,  as 
they  had  already  travelled  eleven  leagues,  D'Artagnan  thought 
it  time  to  stop,  whether  Porthos  were  or  were  not  in  the  hotel. 
And  then  perhaps  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  ask  at  once  what 
had  become  of  the  musketeer.  The  result  of  these  reflections 
was  that  D'Artagnan,  without  asking  for  information  of  any 
kind,  alighted,  consigned  the  horses  to  the  care  of  his  lackey, 
entered  a  small  room  destined  to  receive  those  who  wished  to 
be  alone,  and  asked  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a  bottle  of  his 
best  wine,  and  as  good  a  breakfast  as  possible,  a  request  which 
further  corroborated  the  high  opinion  the  innkeeper  had 
formed  of  the  traveller  at  first  sight. 

D'Artagnan  was  therefore  served  with  miraculous  celerity. 

The  regiment  of  the  guards  was  recruited  among  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  and  D'Artagnan,  followed  by  a 
lackey  with  four  magnificent  horses,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
sensation,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  his  uniform.  The  host 
himself  desired  to  wait  upon  him.  D'Artagnan,  perceiving 
this,  ordered  two  glasses  to  be  brought,  and  began  the  follow- 
ing conversation : 

"  'Pon  my  word !  my  good  host,"  said  D'Artagnan,  filling 
the  two  glasses,  "  I  asked  for  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine,  and 
if  you  have  deceived  me,  your  sin  will  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment, for,  seeing  that  I  hate  drinking  by  myself,  you  shall 
drink  with  me.  Take  your  glass,  then,  and  let  us  drink.  But 
what  shall  we  drink  to,  come,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  any 
susceptibility  ?  Let  us  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  your  estab- 
lishment" ■ 

"  Your  Lordship  does  me  much  honor,"  said  the  host,  "  and 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  wishes." 
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"But  don't  mistake,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "there  is  more 
selfishness  in  my  toast  than  perhaps  you  may  think ;  lor  it  is 
only  in  prosperous  establishments  that  one  is  well  received. 
In  hotels  that  are  running  down,  everything  is  in  confusion, 
and  the  traveller  is  a  victim  to  his  host's  embarrassments. 
Now,  I  travel  a  great  deal,  particularly  on  this  road,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  all  landlords  making  a  fortune." 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  the  host,  "that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  passed,  perhaps,  ten  times  through  Chantilly, 
and  out  of  the  ten  times,  I  have  stopped  at  least  three  or 
four  times  at  your  house.  Why,  I  was  here  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  ago  ;  I  was  conducting  some  friends,  musketeers,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  by,  had  a  dispute  with  a  stranger,  a  man  who 
for  some  unknown  reason  sought  a  quarrel  with  him." 

"  Ah !  exactly  so  ! "  said  the  host ;  "  I  remember  it  per- 
fectly.    Is  it  not  M.  Porthos  that  your  Lordship  means  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  my  companion's  name.  Good  heavens  !  my 
dear  host,  has  any  misfortune  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"Your  Honor  must  have  observed  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  journey." 

"Why,  but  he  promised  to  rejoin  us,  and  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  him." 

"  He  has  done  us  the  honor  of  remaining  here." 

"  What !  he  has  done  you  the  honor  of  remaining  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  this  hotel ;  and  we  are  even  very  uneasy  —  " 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  Certain  debts  he  has  incurred." 

"  Well,  but  whatever  debts  he  may  have  incurred,  he  will 
pay." 

"  Ah  !  sir,  you  pour  balm  into  my  heart !  We  have  made 
considerable  advances;  and  only  this  morning  the  surgeon 
declared  that  if  M.  Porthos  did  not  pay  him,  he  should  look 
to  me,  as  it  was  I  who  had  sent  for  him." 

"  What,  is  Porthos  wounded  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir." 

"  What !  you  cannot  tell  me !  Surely  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  me  better  than  any  other  person." 

"  Yes  ;  but  in  our  situation  we  must  not  say  all  we  know ; 
particularly  when  we  have  been  warned  that  our  ears  should 
answer  for  our  tongues." 

"  Well,   can  I  see  Porthos  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Take  the  stairs  on  your  right ;  go  up  the 
first  flight,  and  knock  at  No.  1.     Only  warn  him  that  it  is  you.'' 
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"  Warn  him !     Why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 
"  Because,  sir,  some  mischief  might  happen  to  you." 
"  What  mischief  might  happen  to  me,  pray  ?  " 
"  M.  Porthos  may  suppose  you  are  some  one  connected  with 
the  house,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  might  run  his  sword  through 
you,  or  blow  out  your  brains." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  him,  then  ?  " 
"We  asked  him  for  money." 

"  The  devil !  —  ah  !  I  can  understand  that ;  such  a  demand 
Porthos  takes  very  ill  when  he  is  not  in  funds ;  but  I  know  he 
ought  to  be." 

"  We  thought  so  too,  sir ;  as  our  house  is  very  methodical, 
and  as  we  make  our  bills  every  week,  at  the  end  of  a  week  we 
presented  our  account;  but  it  appeared  we  had  chosen  an 
unlucky  moment,  for  at  the  first  word  on  the  subject,  he  sent 
us  to  the  very  devil ;  it  is  true  he  had  been  playing  the  day 
before." 

"  Playing  the  day  before  !  —  and  with  whom  ?  " 
"  Lord !  who   can   say,  sir  ?     With  a  gentleman  who  was 
travelling  this  way,  to  whom  lie  proposed  a  game  of  lans- 
quenet." 

"  That's  it,  then  !  and  the  foolish  fellow  lost  all  he  had." 
"  Even  to  his  horse,  sir ;  for  when  the  gentleman  was  about 
to  set  out,  we  perceived  that  his  lackey  was  saddling 
M.  Porthos's  horse.  We  called  his  attention  to  this,  and  he 
told  us  to  mind  our  own  business,  as  this  horse  belonged  to 
him.  We  also  informed  M.  Porthos  of  what  was  going  on : 
but  he  told  us  we  were  scoundrels  to  doubt  a  gentleman's 
word ;  and  that  as  the  gentleman  had  said  the  horse  was  his, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so." 

"  That's  Porthos  all  over ! "  murmured  D'Artagnan. 
"  Then,"  continued  the  host,  "  I  sent  him  word  that  from 
the  moment  we  seemed  unlikely  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  respect  to  payment  I  hoped  he  would  have,  at  least, 
the  kindness  to  grant  the  favor  of  his  custom  to  my  brother 
host  of  the  Grolden  Eagle  ;  but  M.  Porthos  replied  that,  as  my 
hotel  was  the  best,  he  preferred  to  remain  here. 

"  This  reply  was  too  flattering  to  allow  me  to  insist  on  his 
departure.  I  confined  myself  then  to  begging  him  to  give  up 
his  room,  which  is  the  handsomest  in  the  hotel,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  pretty  little  chamber  on  the  third  floor.  But 
to  this  M.  Porthos  replied  that  as  he  every  moment  expected 
his  mistress,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  court,  I 
might  easily  comprehend  that  the  room  he  did  me  the  honor 
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to  occupy  Id  my  house  was  itself  very  mean  for  the  visit  of 
such  a  personage. 

"  Nevertheless,  though  acknowledging  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  I  thought  proper  to  insist  ^  but  without  even  giving  himself 
the  trouble  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  me,  he  took  one  of 
his  pistols,  laid  it  on  his  night  stand,  and  declared  that  at  the 
first  word  said  to  him  about  moving  either  inside  the  house 
or  out  of  it,  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of .  the  person  im- 
prudent enough  to  meddle  with  a  matter  that  concerned 
himself  alone.  So  from  that  time,  sir,  nobody  enters  his 
chamber  except  his  servant." 

"  What !  Mousqueton  is  here,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  five  days  after  his  departure,  he  came  back  in  a 
very  bad  humor.  It  appears  that  he  had  also  met  with  unpleas- 
ant experiences  on  his  journey.  Unfortunately  he  is  more  nim- 
ble than  his  master ;  so  that  for  his  master's  sake  he  turns 
everything  upside  down,  and  as  he  thinks  we  might  refuse 
what  he  asks  for,  he  takes  all  he  wants  without  asking  at  all." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  have  always 
observed  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  devotion  in  Mous- 
queton." 

"  Very  possibly,  sir.  But  suppose  that  I  should  happen  to 
be  brought  in  contact,  only  four  times  a  year,  with  such  intel- 
ligence and  devotion  —  why,  I  should  be  a  ruined  man  !  " 

"  No  !  for  Porthos  will  pay  you." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  host,  in  a  doubting  tone. 

"  He  is  the  favorite  of  a  great  lady  who  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  inconvenienced  for  such  a  paltry  sum  as  he  owes  you." 

"If  I  may  venture  to  say  what  I  think  in  regard  to  that — ' 

«  What  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  ought  rather  to  say  :  what  I  know." 

"  What  you  know  ?  " 

"  And  even  what  I  am  sure  of." 

"  Come  !  what  are  you  sure  of  ?  " 

"  I  would  say  that  I  know  this  great  lady." 

"  You  ?  " 

«  Yes,  I." 

"And  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  sir,  if  I  could  believe  I  might  trust  in  your  discre- 
tion—" 

"Speak:  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  repent  of  your  confidence." 

"Well,  sir,  you  understand  that  uneasiness  makes  us  do 
many  things." 
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"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Oh !  nothing  that  a  creditor  has  not  a  right  to  do." 

"  Go  on ! " 

"  M.  Porthos  gave  us  a  note  for  this  duchess,  asking  us  to 
post  it.  This  was  before  his  servant  had  come.  As  he  could 
not  leave  his  room  we  had  to  run  on  his  errands." 

"  Well ! " 

"  Instead  of  putting  the  letter  in  the  post,  which  is  never 
safe,  I  took  advantage  of  one  of  ray  lads  going  to  Paris,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  give  the  letter  to  this  duchess  himself.  This 
was  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  M.  Porthos,  who  had  desired 
us  to  be  so  careful  of  this  letter,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Nearly  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  who  this  great  lady  is  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  have  heard  Porthos  speak  of  her,  that's  all." 

"  Do  you  know  who  this  pretended  duchess  is  ?  " 

"  I  repeat  I  don't  know  her." 

"  Why,  sir,  she  is  the  old  wife  of  a  solicitor  of  the  Chate« 
let,  named  Madame  Coquenard ;  who,  although  she  is  at  least 
fifty,  still  gives  herself  jealous  airs.  It  struck  me  as  very 
odd  that  a  princess  should  live  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?  " 

"Because  she  flew  into  a  great  passion  on  receiving  the  let- 
ter, saying  that  M.  Porthos  was  a  tickle  man,  and  that  she 
was  sure  it  was  on  account  of  some  woman  again  that  he  had 
received  this  wound." 

"  What !     Has  he  been  wounded  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  good  Lord !  what  have  I  said  ?  " 

"  You  said  that  Porthos  was  wounded." 

"  Yes,  but  he  had  so  strictly  forbidden  me  to  say  so ! " 

"  And  why  so  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  sir,  only  because  he  had  boasted  that  he  would 
perforate  the  stranger  with  whom  you  left  him  in  dispute, 
whereas  the  stranger,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  his  brag- 
gadocio, quickly  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Now,  as  M. 
Porthos  is  a  very  vain-glorious  man,  he  insists  that  nobody  shall 
know  he  has  received  this  wound,  except  the  duchess,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  interest  bv  an  account  of  his  adventure." 

"  It  is  a  wound,  then,  that  confines  him  to  his  bed  ?  " 

"  Ah !  and  a  master  thrust,  too,  I  assure  you.  Your  friend 
must  have  nine  lives." 

"  Were  you  there,  then  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  followed  them  from  curiosity,  so  that  I  saw  the  com- 
bat without  the  combatants  seeing  me." 
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^  And  what  took  place  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  the  affair  was  not  long,  I  assure  you.  They  placed 
themselves  on  guard.  The  stranger  made  a  feint  and  a  lunge, 
and  that  so  rapidly  that  when  M.  de  Porthos  came  to  parry, 
he  had  already  three  inches  of  steel  in  his  breast.  He  fell  on 
his  back.  The  stranger  immediately  placed  the  point  of  his 
sword  on  his  throat ;  and  M.  Porthos,  tinding  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  his  adversary,  confessed  himself  conquered.  Where- 
upon the  stranger  asked  his  name,  and,  learning  that  it  was 
Porthos,  and  not  D'Artagnan,  assisted  him  to  rise,  brought 
him  back  to  the  hotel,  mounted  his  horse,  and  disappeared." 

"  So  this  stranger  meant  to  quarrel  with  M.  d'Artagnan     " 

"  It  appears  so." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  never  saw  him  until  that  moment,  and  we  have  not 
seen  him  since." 

"  Very  well !  Now  I  know  all  that  I  wished  to  know.  Por- 
thos's  room  is,  you  say,  on  the  first  story,  No.  1  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  handsomest  in  the  inn ;  a  room  that  I  could 
have  let  ten  times  over." 

"  Bah !  Don't  be  anxious,"  said  D'Artagnan,  laughing ; 
"  Porthos  will  pay  you  with  the  Duchess  Coquenard's  money." 

"Oh!  sir,  procureuse  ot  duchess,  if  she  will  but  loosen  her 
purse-strings,  it  will  be  all  the  same  ;  but  she  positively  answered 
that  she  was  tired  of  M.  Porthos's  unreasonable  demands  and 
infidelities,  and  that  she  would  not  send  him  a  farthing." 

"  And  did  you  convey  this  answer  to  your  guest  ?  " 

"  We  took  good  care  not  to  do  that ;  he  would  have  found 
out  how  we  had  done  his  errand." 

"  So  that  he  is  still  in  expectation  of  his  money  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  yes,  sir !  Yesterday  he  wrote  again,  but 
this  time  his  servant  posted  his  letter." 

"  Do  you  say  the  procureuse  is  old  and  ugly  ?  " 

"  Fifty,  at  least,  sir,  and  not  at  all  liandsome,  according  to 
Pathaud's  account." 

"  In  that  case,  you  may  be  quite  at  ease  ;  she  will  soon  be 
softened.     Besides,  Porthos  cannot  owe  you  much." 

"  What,  not  much !  Twenty  good  pistoles  already,  without 
reckoning  the  doctor.  Biers  you,  he  denies  himself  nothing : 
you  can  see  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live  well." 

"  Never  mind !  If  his  mistress  abandons  him,  he  will  find 
friends,  I  will  answer  for  it.  So,  my  dear  host,  have  no  anx- 
iety, and  continue  to  take  all  the  care  of  him  that  his  situatioD 
requires." 
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**  You  have  promised  me  not  to  open  your  mouth  about  tlie 
vrocureuse,  and  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  wound  ? '' 

"  That's  a  thing  agreed  upon  —  you  have  my  promise.'^ 

"  Oh !  he  would  kill  me,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

^  Don't  be  afraid :  he  is  not  so  fierce  as  he  seems." 

Saying  these  words,  D'Artagnan  went  upstairs,  leaving  his 
host  a  little  better  satisfied  with  respect  to  two  things  in  which 
he  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  —  his  debt  and  his  life. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  on  the  most  conspicuous  door  of 
the  corridor,  was  traced  in  black  ink  a  gigantic  "No.  1." 
D' Artagnan  knocked,  and  upon  being  told  from  inside  to  enter, 
went  into  the  chamber. 

Porthos  was  in  bed,  and  was  playing  a  game  of  lansquenet 
with  Mousqueton,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  while  a  spit  loaded 
with  partridges  was  turning  before  the  fire,  and  at  each  side 
of  a  large  chimney-piece,  over  two  chafing-dishes,  were  boiling 
two  stew-pans,  from  which  exhaled  a  double  odor  of  rabbit 
and  garlic  stews,  very  grateful  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  perceived  that  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  and 
the  marble  of  a  stand  were  covered  with  empty  bottles. 

At  the  sight  of  his  friend,  Porthos  uttered  a  loud  cry  of 
joy ;  and  Mousqueton,  rising  respectfully,  yielded  his  place  to 
him,  and  went  to  give  an  eye  to  the  two  stew-pans,  over  which 
he  appeared  to  have  especial  care. 

"  Ah*!  zounds !  is  that  you ! "  said  Porthos  to  D'Artagnan. 
**  Welcome !  Excuse  my  not  coming  to  meet  you.  But,'' 
added  he,  looking  at  D'Artagnan,  with  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
easiness, "  you  know  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Has  the  landlord  told  you  nothing,  then  ? 

"  I  asked  after  you,  and  came  straight  up." 

Porthos  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 

"And  what  then  has  happened  to  you,  my  dear  Porthos  ?*' 
continued  D'Artagnan. 

"  Why,  on  making  a  thrust  at  my  adversary,  whom  I  had 
already  hit  three  times,  and  with  whom  I  meant  to  finish  by  a 
fourth,  my  foot  slipped  on  a  stone  and  I  sprained  my  knee." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Honor  bright !  Luckily  for  the  rascal,  for  I  should  have 
left  him  dead  on  the  spot,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know ;  he  had  enough,  and  set  off  without 
wanting  any  more.  But  you,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  " 
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"So  that  this  sprain,"  continued  IVArtagnan,  "my  dear 
Porthos,  keeps  you  here  in  bed  ? " 

"  Really,  that's  all !  I  shall  be  about  again,  however,  in  a 
few  days." 

"Why  did  you  not  have  yourself  carried  to  Paris?  You 
must  be  sadly  bored  here." 

"  That  was  my  intention ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  one 
thing  to  confess  to  you." 

"What's  that?" 

"  It  is  that,  as  I  was  sadly  bored,  as  you  say,  and  a?  I  had 
in  my  pocket  the  seventy-five  pistoles  which  you  had  appor- 
tioned to  me,  in  order  to  amuse  myself  I  invited  a  gentleman 
who  was  travelling  this  way  to  walk  up,  and  proposed  a  game 
of  dice  to  him.  He  accepted  my  challenge,  and,  'pon  my  word, 
my  seventy-five  pistoles  quickly  passed  from  my  pocket  to  his, 
without  reckoning  my  horse,  which  he  won  into  the  bargain. 
But  you,  I  want  to  know  about  you,  D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  expect,  my  dear  Porthos ;  a  man  is  not 
privileged  in  all  ways,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "You  know  the 
proverb :  '  Unlucky  at  play,  lucky  in  love.'  You  are  too  for- 
tunate in  love  for  play  not  to  take  its  revenge ;  what  conse- 
quence can  the  reverses  of  fortune  be  to  you?  —  have  you 
not,  lucky  rogue  that  you  are,  have  you  not  your  duchess, 
who  cannot  fail  to  come  to  your  assistance  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear  D' Artagnan,  with  what  ill-luck  I 
play,"  replied  Porthos,  with  the  most  careless  air  in  the  world ; 
"  I  wrote  to  her  to  send  me  fifty  louis  or  so,  of  which  I  stood 
absolutely  in  need,  on  account  of  my  accident  —  " 

"  WeU ! " 

"Well,  she  must  be  at  her  country-seat,  for  she  has  not 
answered  me." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"No;  so  yesterday  I  addressed  another  letter  to  her,  still 
more  urgent  than  the  first.  But  you  are  here,  my  dear  fellow, 
let  us  speak  of  you.  I  confess  I  began  to  be  rather  uneasy  on 
your  account." 

"But  your  host  behaves  very  well  towards  you,  as  it 
appears,  my  dear  Porthos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  directing  the 
sick  man's  attention  to  the  full  stew-pans  and  the  empty 
bottles. 

"  So,  so  ! "  replied  Porthos.  "  Only  three  or  four  days  ago 
the  impertinent  jackanapes  gave  me  his  bill,  and  I  was  forced 
to  turn  both  him  and  his  bill  out  of  doors ;  so  that  I  am  here 
something  in  the  fashion  of  a  conqueror,  holding  my  position. 
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as  it  were,  by  conquest.     So,  you  see,  being  in  constant  fear  ot 
being  forced  in  my  position,  I  am  armed  to  the  teeth." 

"  And  yet,"  said  D' Artagnan,  laughing,  "  it  appears  to  me 
that  from  time  to  time  you  must  make  sorties." 

And  he  again  pointed  to  the  bottles  and  the  stew-pans. 

"  No,  not  I,  unfortunately  !  "  said  Porthos.  "  This  miserable 
sprain  confines  me  to  my  bed,  but  Mousqueton  forages  and 
brings  in  provisions.  Friend  Mousqueton,  you  see  that  we 
have  a  reinforcement,  and  we  must  have  an  increase  of  pro- 
visions." 

"  Mousqueton,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  must  do  me  a  ser- 
vice." 

"  Of  what  kind,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  must  give  your  receipt  to  Planchet.  I  maybe  besieged 
in  my  turn,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  for  him  to  make  me  en- 
joy the  same  advantages  with  which  you  gratify  your  master." 

"  Lord,  sir  ! "  said  Mousqueton  with  a  modest  air,  "  there 
is  nothing  easier.  It  only  requires  to  have  a  little  skill, 
that's  all.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  my  father,  in 
his  leisure  moments,  was  something  of  a  poacher." 

"And  the  rest  of  the  time,  what  did  he  do?" 

"He  carried  on  a  trade,  sir,  which  I  have  always  found 
pretty  lucrative." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  wars  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Huguenots,  and  as  he  saw  the  Catholics  exterminat- 
ing the  Huguenots  and  the  Huguenots  exterminating  the 
Catholics,  and  all  in  the  name  of  religion,  he  adopted  a  mixed 
belief,  which  permitted  him  to  be  sometimes  a  Catholic,  some 
times  a  Huguenot.  Now,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk,  with  his 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  behind  the  hedges  which  border 
the  roads,  and  when  he  saw  a  Catholic  coming  alone,  the  Prot- 
estant religion  immediately  prevailed  in  his  mind.  He  levelled 
his  gun  in  the  direction  of  the  traveller;  then,  when  he  was 
within  ten  paces  of  him,  he  began  a  conversation  which  almost 
always  ended  by  the  traveller  abandoning  his  purse  to  save 
his  life.  Of  course,  when  he  saw  a  Huguenot  coming,  he  felt 
himself  seized  with  such  an  ardent  Catholic  zeal  that  he  could 
not  understand  how,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  he  had  been 
able  to  have  any  doubts  upon  the  superiority  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. For,  sir,  I  am  a  Catholic ;  my  father  was  faithful  to 
his  principles,  and  made  my  elder  brother  a  Huguenot." 

"  And  what  was  the  end  of  this  worthy  man  ?  "  asked  lyAr- 
tagnan. 
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"  Oh !  of  the  most  unfortunate  kind,  sir.  One  day  he  was 
eaught  in  a  sunken  road  between  a  Huguenot  and  a  Catholic, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  already  had  to  do,  and  who  both 
recognized  him;  so  they  united  against  him  and  hung  him  on 
a  tree ;  then  they  came  and  boasted  of  their  tine  exploit  in 
the  tavern  at  the  next  village,  where  my  brother  and  I  were 
drinking.'' 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  We  let  them  tell  their  story  out,"  replied  Mousqueton. 
"  Then,  as  in  leaving  the  tavern  they  took  different  directions, 
my  brother  went  and  hid  himself  on  the  Catholic's  road,  and  I 
on  the  Protestant's.  Two  hours  after,  all  was  over ;  we  had 
done  the  business  of  both  of  them,  admiring  the  foresight  of 
our  poor  father,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  each 
of  us  up  in  a  different  religion." 

"  Well,  as  you  say,  your  father  must  have  been  a  very  in- 
telligent fellow.  And  you  say,  then,  that  in  his  leisure  moments 
the  worthy  man  was  a  poacher  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  he  taught  me  to  lay  a  snare  and  ground  a  line. 
The  result  is  that  when  I  saw  our  rascal  of  a  host  wanted  to 
feed  us  upon  lumps  of  fat  meat  fit  for  workmen,  which  did  not 
at  all  suit  such  delicate  stomachs  as  ours,  I  had  recourse  to  a 
little  of  my  old  trade.  While  walking  in  the  prince's  wood, 
I  laid  a  few  snares  in  the  runs ;  and  while  reclining  on  the 
banks  of  his  Highness's  pools,  I  slipped  a  few  lines  into  his 
ponds.  So  that  now,  thanks  be  to  God !  as  you  yourself  can 
testify,  we  do  not  lack  for  partridges,  rabbits,  carp,  or  eels  — 
all  light,  wholesome  food,  suitable  for  sick  persons." 

"  But  the  wine,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  who  furnishes  the  wine  ? 
That,  at  least,  must  be  your  landlord  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  yes  and  no." 

"  How  yes  and  no  ?  " 

"  He  furnishes  it,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not  know  that  he 
has  that  honor." 

"  Explain  yourself,  Mousqueton ;  your  conversation  is  full  of 
instructive  things." 

"  This  is  the  way  of  it,  sir.  Chance  brought  it  about  that 
I  met  with  a  Spaniard  in  my  peregrinations,  who  had  seen 
many  countries,  and  among  them  the  New  World.  This 
Spaniard  had  in  his  service  a  lackey  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  voyage  to  Mexico.  This  lackey  was  a  compatriot 
of  mine,  and  we  became  intimate  the  more  quickly  from 
there  being  many  resemblances  of  character  between  us.  We 
loved  hunting  of  all  kinds  better  than  anything,  so  that  he 
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related  to  me  how,  in  the  plains  of  the  pampas,  the  natives 
hunt  the  tiger  and  the  wild  bull  with  simple  running-nooses, 
which  they  throw  round  the  necks  of  those  terrible  animals. 
At  first  I  would  not  believe  that  they  could  attain  such  skill 
as  to  throw  the  end  of  a  cord  with  sucii  precision  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  paces;  but  in  face  of  the  proof  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  account.  My  friend 
placed  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and  at  each  cast 
he  caught  the  neck  of,  the  bottle  in  his  running-noose.  I 
practised  this  exercise,  and  since  nature  has  endowed  me  with 
some  faculties,  to-day  I  can  throw  the  lasso  with  any  man  in 
the  world.  Well,  do  you  understand  ?  Our  host  has  a  well- 
furnished  cellar,  the  key  of  which  is  never  out  of  his  possession  ; 
but  his  cellar  has  a  loop-hole.  Now,  through  this  loop-hole  I  • 
throw  my  lasso,  and  as  I  now  know  which  part  of  the  cellar  the 
best  wine  is  in,  I  draw  from  there.  Now,  will  you  taste  our 
wine,  and,  without  prejudice,  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

*^No,  thank  you,  my  friend ;  no,  thank  you  ;  unfortunately  I 
have  just  breakfasted." 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos,  "set  the  table,  Mousqueton,  and  while 
we  breakfast,  D'Artagnan  will  tell  us  what  has  happened  to 
him  during  the  ten  days  since  he  left  us." 

"  Willingly,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

Wldle  Porthos  and  Mousqueton  were  breakfasting  with  the 
appetites  of  convalescents,  and  with  that  brotherly  cordiality 
which  unites  men  in  misfortune,  D'Artagnan  related  how 
Aramis  had  been  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Creve- 
coeur,  how  he  had  left  Athos  fighting  at  Amiens  with  four  men 
who  accused  him  of  being  a  counterfeiter,  and  how  he,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  had  been  forced  to  pass  over  the  Comte  de  Wardes's 
body  in  order  to  reach  England. 

But  there  D'Artagnan's  disclosure  ended.  He  only  added 
that  on  his  return  from  Great  Britain  he  had  brought  back 
four  magnificent  horses,  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  each 
of  his  companions  ;  finally  he  informed  Porthos  that  the  one 
intended  for  him  was  already  installed  in  the  stable  of  the 
hotel. 

At  that  moment  Planchet  entered.  He  informed  his  master 
that  the  horses  were  sufficiently  refreshed,  and  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  sleep  at  Clearmont. 

As  D'Artagnan  was  tolerably  reassured  with  regard  to 
Porthos,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  news  of  his  two 
other  friends,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  sick  man,  and  told 
him  he  was  going  to  resume  his  route  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
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researches.  However,  as  he  reckoned  upon  returning  by  the 
same  road,  if,  in  seven  or  eight  days,  Porthos  were  still  at  the 
liotel  of  the  Great  St.  Martin,  he  would  call  for  him  on  his 
way. 

Porthos  replied  that,  according  to  all  probability,  his  sprain 
would  not  permit  him  to  depart  during  that  time.  Moreover, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stay  at  Chantilly  to  wait  for  an 
answer  from  his  duchess. 

D'Artagnan  wished  that  her  answer  might  be  prompt  and 
favorable ;  and  after  having  again  recommended  Porthos  to 
the  care  of  Mousqueton,  and  paid  his  reckoning  to  the  land- 
lord, he  resumed  his  route  with  Planchet,  who  was  now  relieved 
of  one  of  his  led  horses. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ARAMTS'S    THESIS. 


D'Artagnan  had  said  nothing  to  Porthos  of  his  wound 
or  of  his  procureuse.  He  had  appeared  to  believe  all  that 
the  vain-glorious  musketeer  had  told  him,  convinced  that  no 
friendship  will  hold  out  against  a  secret  obtained  by  accident, 
particularly  when  pride  is  deeply  interested  in  that  secret. 
Besides,  we  always  enjoy  a  certain  mental  superiority  over  those 
whose  lives  we  know  about  without  their  suspecting  it.  Now, 
in  his  projects  of  intrigue  for  the  future,  and  determined  as 
he  was  to  make  his  three  friends  the  instiniments  of  his 
fortune,  D'Artagnan  was  not  sorry  at  uniting  in  his  grasp 
beforehand  the  invisible  strings  by  which  he  counted  upon 
moving  them. 

And  yet,  as  he  journeyed  along,  a  profound  sadness  weighed 
upon  his  heart.  He  thought  of  the  young  and  pretty  Madame 
Bonacieux,  who  was  to  have  paid  liim  so  richly  for  all  his 
devotion.  But  let  us  hasten  to  say,  this  sadness  came  upon 
the  young  man  less  from  the  regret  for  the  happiness  he  had 
missed  than  from  the  fear  he  entertained  that  some  misfort- 
une had  befallen  the  poor  woman.  In  his  mind  there  was  no 
doubt  that  she  was  a  victim  of  the  cardinal's  vengeance,  and, 
as  we  well  know,  his  Eminence's  vengeance  was  terrible.  He 
did  not  know  in  the  least  how  he  could  have  found  grace  in  the 
minister's  eyes,  but  doubtless  M.  de  Cavois  would  have  revealed 
it  to  him,  if  the  captain  of  the  guards  had  found  him  at  home. 

Nothing  makes  time  pass  more  quickly  or  shortens  a  journey 
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more  than  a  thought  which  absorbs  in  itself  all  the  faculties 
of  the  being  of  him  who  thinks.  External  existence  then  re- 
sembles a  sleep  of  which  this  thought  is  the  dream.  Through  its 
influence,  time  no  longer  has  measure,  space  no  longer  has  dis- 
tance. We  depart  from  one  place  and  arrive  at  another  — 
that  is  all.  Of  the  interval  covered,  nothing  remains  in  the 
memory  but  a  vague  mist  in  which  a  thousand  confused  images 
of  trees,  mountains,  and  landscapes  are  dimly  seen.  Under 
the  spell  of  this  hallucination  D'Artagnan,  letting  his  horse 
take  his  own  gait,  traversed  the  six  or  eight  leagues  between 
Chantilly  and  Crevecceur ;  he  was  unable  to  remember,  when  he 
had  reached  that  village,  any  of  the  things  he  had  met  with 
on  the  road. 

There  only  memory  returned  to  him;  he  shook  his  head, 
perceived  the  tavern  where  he  had  left  Aramis,  and,  putting 
his  horse  to  the  trot,  pulled  up  at  the  door. 

This  time  not  a  host,  but  a  hostess,  received  him.  D'Artag- 
nan  was  a  physiognomist,  his  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the 
plump,  cheerful  countenance  of  the  mistress  of  the  place,  and 
he  at  once  perceived  there  was  no  occasion  for  dissembling 
with  her,  or  of  fearing  anything  from  such  a  jolly  woman. 

"My  good  dame,"  asked  D'Artagnan,  "could  you  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  a  friend  of  mine  whom  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  here  about  ten  days  ago  ?  " 

"  A  handsome  young  man,  of  twenty-three  or  four,  mild, 
amiable,  and  well  made  ?  " 

"  That's  it." 

"  Wounded,  moreover,  in  the  shoulder  ?  " 

"  Just  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  is  still  here  !  " 

"  Ah !  zounds  !  my  dear  dame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  springing 
from  his  horse  and  throwing  the  bridle  to  Planchet,  "  you  re- 
store me  to  life.  Where  is  my  dear  Aramis  ?  Let  me  embrace 
him !  for,  I  confess  it,  I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  him  again." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  see  you 
at  this  moment." 

"Why  so ?     Is  he  with  a  lady  ?  " 

"Dear  me  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Poor  lad  !  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  with  any  woman ! " 

"  With  whom  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"With  the  Vicar  of  Montdidier  and  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Amiens." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  D'Artagnan;  "is  the  poor  fellow 
worse,  then  ?  " 
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"  Oil !  no,  sir,  quite  the  contrary  ;  but  after  his  illness  grace 
feouched  him,  and  he  determined  to  take  orders." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it !  "  said  D' Artagnan  ;  "  1  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  only  a  musketeer  temporarily." 

"  Are  you  still  anxious  to  see  him  ?  " 

'^  More  so  than  ever." 

"  Well,  you  have  only  to  take  the  right-hand  staircase  in 
the  yard  and  knock  at  No.  5,  on  the  second  floor." 

D'Artagnan  hastened  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  found 
one  of  those  outside  staircases  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
yards  of  old-fashioned  inns.  But  there  was  no  getting  in  this 
way  at  the  future  abbe's  room.  The  defiles  of  Aramis's  cham- 
ber were  neither  more  nor  less  guarded  than  the  gardens  of 
Armida.  Bazin  was  stationed  in  the  corridor,  and  barred  his 
passage  with  the  greater  intrepidity,  because,  after  many  years 
of  trial,  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  result 
which  had  ever  been  his  ambition. 

In  fact,  poor  Bazin's  dream  had  always  been  to  serve  a 
churchman,  and  he  was  waiting  impatiently  the  moment,  an- 
ticipated so  long,  when  Aramis  should  at  last  throw  aside  the 
uniform  and  assume  the  cassock.  The  promise  renewed  every 
day  by  the  young  man,  that  the  moment  would  not  long  be 
delayed,  had  alone  kept  him  in  the  service  of  a  musketeer,  a 
service  in  which,  he  said,  his  soul  was  in  constant  jeopardy. 

Bazin  was  then  at  the  summit  of  delight.  According  to  all 
probability,  this  time  his  master  would  not  retract.  The 
union  of  physical  pain  with  moral  pain  had  produced  the  ef- 
fect so  long  desired.  Aramis,  suffering  at  once  in  body  and 
mind,  had  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts  upon  re- 
ligion, and  he  had  considered  as  a  warning  from  heaven  the 
double  accident  which  had  happened  to  him,  that  is  to  say  his 
mistress's  sudden  disappearance  and  the  wound  in  his  shoulder. 

We  can  understand  that,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind, 
nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  Bazin  than  D' Artagnan's 
arrival,  which  might  cast  his  master  back  again  into  the  vortex 
of  mundane  affairs  that  had  so  long  carried  him  away.  He 
resolved  then  to  defend  the  door  bravely ;  and  as,  betrayed  by 
the  mistress  of  the  inn,  he  could  not  say  that  Aramis  was 
absent,  he  endeavored  to  prove  to  the  new-comer  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  indiscretion  to  disturb  his  master  in  the  pious 
conference  which  had  begun  early  that  morning,  and  could  not 
be,  as  Bazin  said,  terminated  before  night. 

But  D'Artagnan  took  very  little  heed  of  Master  Bazin's  elo- 
quent discourse,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  support  a  jKjlemic 
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discussion  with  his  friend's  valet,  he  simply  pushed  him  aside 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  No.  5. 

The  door  opened,  and  lyArtagnan  went  into  the  chamber. 

Araniis,  in  a  black  gown,  his  head  covered  with  a  sort  of 
lound,  iiat  head-dress,  much  like  a  calotte,  was  seated  before 
an  oblong  table,  covered  w.  Ji  rolls  of  paper  and  enormous 
folio  voluiues ;  at  his  right  hand  was  seated  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  on  his  left  the  Vicar  of  Montdidier.  The  cur- 
tains were  half  drawn,  and  admitted  only  a  mysterious  light 
calculated  for  beatific  re''**ries.  All  the  mundane  objects  that 
generally  strike  the  eye  on  entering  a  young  man's  room,  par- 
ticularly when  that  young  man  is  a  musketeer,  had  disap- 
peared as  by  enchantment ;  and,  for  fear  no  doubt  that  the 
sight  of  them  might  bring  his  master  back  to  the  ideas  of  this 
world,  Bazin  had  laid  violent  hand  on  sword,  pistols,  plumed 
hat,  embroideries  and  laces  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

But  in  their  stead  and  place,  D'Artagnan  thought  he  per- 
eeived  in  an  obscure  comer  something  like  a  scourge  hanging 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall. 

At  the  noise  made  by  D' Artagnan  in  entering,  Aramis  raised 
his  head  and  recognised  his  friend.  But  to  the  young  man's 
great  astonishment  the  sight  of  him  did  not  pi-oduce  much 
effect  upon  the  musketeer,  so  completely  was  his  mind  de- 
tached from  the  things  of  this  world. 

"  Gool  afternoon  to  you,  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis : 
^  believe  me,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"So  am  I  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "although 
I  am  not  yet  very  sure  that  it  is  Aramis  I  am  speaking  to." 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  my  friend,  it  is  I !  But  what  makes  you 
doubt  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  chamber,  and 
that  I  had  found  my  way  into  the  apartment  of  some  church 
man.     Then  I  made  another  error  on  finding  you  in  company 
with  these  gentlemen  —  I  was  afraid  you  were  dangerously 
ilL" 

The  two  men  in  black,  guessing  D^\rtagnan's  meaning, 
darted  at  him  a  glance  that  was  almost  threatening,  but 
D'Artagnan  took  no  heed  of  it. 

"  I  disturb  you,  perhaps,  my  dear  Aramis,''  continued  D'Ar- 
tagnan, ''  for  by  what  1  see,  I  am  led  to  believe  you  are  con- 
fessing to  these  gentlemen.'' 

Aramis  coloi-ed  imperceptibly. 

"  You  V  disturb  me  ?    Oh !  quite  the  contrary,  dear  friend,  ] 
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swear ;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  allow  me  to  rejoice  at 
seeing  you  safe  and  sound." 

"Ah. !  he'll  come  round  after  a  while ! "  thought  D'Artagnan ; 
''  that's  not  bad ! " 

"For  this  gentleman,  who  is  my  friend,  has  just  escaped 
from  a  serious  danger,"  continued  Aram  is  with  unction,  point- 
ing to  D'Artagnan,  and  addressing  the  two  ecclesiastics. 

"  Give  God  praise,  sir,"  replied  they,  bowing  in  unison. 

'*  I  have  not  failed  to  do  so,  your  Reverences,"  replied  the 
young  man,  returning  their  salutation. 

"You  arrive  very  opportunely,  D'Artagnan,"  said  AramiS; 
"  and,  by  taking  part  in  our  discussion,  may  assist  us  with  your 
learning.  The  Principal  of  Amiens,  the  Vicar  of  Montdidier, 
and  I  are  arguing  certain  theological  questions,  in  which  we 
have  been  interested  for  some  time.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  your  opinion." 

"A  soldier's  opinion  can  have  very  little  weight,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  who  began  to  get  uneasy  at  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  "  and  you  had  better  be  satisfied,  believe  me,  with  the 
knowledge  of  these  gentlemen." 

The  two  men  in  black  bowed  in  their  turn. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Aramis,  "  your  opinion  will  be 
very  valuable.  The  question  is  this :  The  Principal  tliinks 
that  my  thesis  ought  to  be  especially  dogmatic  and  didactic." 

'•'  Your  thesis  !     Are  you  then  preparing  a  thesis  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Jesuit ;  "  in  the  examination  which 
precedes  ordination,  a  thesis  is  always  requisite." 

"  Ordination ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  who  could  not  believe 
what  the  hostess  and  Bazin  had  successively  told  him ;  "  ordi- 
nation ! " 

And  he  gazed  with  astonished  eyes  on  the  three  persons 
before  him. 

"  Now,"  continued  Aramis,  taking  the  same  graceful  position 
in  his  easy  chair  that  he  would  have  assumed  at  a  morning 
reception,  and  complacently  examining  his  hand,  which  was  as 
white  and  plump  as  a  woman's,  and  which  he  held  up  to  cause 
the  blood  to  descend,  "  now,  as  you  have  heard,  D'Artagnan, 
the  Principal  is  desirous  that  my  thesis  should  be  dogmatic, 
while  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather  it  should  be  ideal.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  Principal  has  proposed  to  me  the  follow- 
ing subject;  which  has  not  yet  been  treated,  and  in  which  I 
perceive   there    is    material    for   mai^nifieent    developments : 

'  Utraque  manus  in  henedicendo  clericls  inferlorlbus  necessaria 
estj  " 
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I/Artagnan,.  whose  erudition  we  are  well  acquainted  wilky 
evinced  no  more  interest  in  this  quotation  than  in  the  ooa 
made  by  M.  de  Tr^rille  regarding  the  gifts  which  he  supposed 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  bestowed  on  the  young  man. 

^^That  means/'  resumed  Aramis,  that  he  might  make  the 
matter  perfectly  plain,  "  ^  both  hands  are  indispensabie  for 
priests  of  the  inferior  orders  when  they  give  the  benedicticHi.* " 

^  An  admirable  subject ! "  cried  the  Jesuit. 

^  Admirable  and  dogmatic  I "  repeated  the  vicar,  who,  being 
about  as  strong  in  his  Latin  as  IXArtagnan,  carefully  watched 
the  Jesuit,  in  order  to  keep  step  with  him,  and  repeat  his 
words  like  an  echo. 

As  to  lyArtagnan,  he  remained  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  two  men  in  black. 

^  Yes,  a^lmirable  I  prortus  admirahUe  !  "  continued  Aramisf ; 
*^  but  it  requires  a  profound  study  of  both  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers.  Now,  I  have  confessed  to  these  learned  ecclesi- 
astics^ and  that  in  all  humility,  that  the  duties  of  mounting 
guard  and  the  service  of  the  king  have  caused  me  to  neglect 
my  studies  a  little.  I  should  find  myself,  therefore,  more  at 
my  ease,  fdcilius  ruUans,  in  a  subject  of  my  own  choice,  which 
would  be  to  these  hard  theological  questions  what  morals  are 
to  metaphysics  in  philosophy." 

lyArtagnan  began  to  be  bored,  and  so  did  the  vicar. 

"  See  what  an  exordium ! "  cried  the  Jesuit. 

"Exordium,''  repeated  the  vicar,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something, 

"  QttemddmoduTn  inter  ccelorum  immensUatem." 

Aramis  glanced  at  D^Artagnan,  and  found  his  friend  yawn- 
ing enough  to  dislocate  his  jaw. 

"Let  us  speak  French,  worthy  Father,"  said  he  to  the 
Jesuit ;  "  M.  D' Artagnan  will  enjoy  our  conversation  more." 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "I  am  fatigued  with  riding, 
and  I  fail  to  grasp  all  this  Latin." 

"Agreed,"  refplied  the  Jesuit,  a  little  put  out,  while  the 
vicar,  greatly  delighted,  threw  on  D'Artagnan  a  look  full  of 
gratitude.  "  Well,  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
gloss. 

"  Moses,  the  servant  of  G-od,  —  he  was  but  a  servant,  please 
to  understand! — Moses  blessed  with  his  hands;  he  held  out 
both  his  arms  while  the  Hebrews  were  beating  their  enemies. 
Therefore  he  blessed  them  with  his  two  hands.  Besides,  what 
does  the  gospel  say :  *  Imponite  numiiSy  and  not  '  manuvt,^ 
Lay  on  the  hands  and  not  the  hand." 
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"  Lay  ou  the  hands,"  repeated  the  vicar,  making  a  gesture. 

"  For  St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  whose  successors  the  popes 
are,"  continued  the  Jesuit,  "  ^Porrige  digitos/  present  the 
fingers.     Do  you  see  that  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Aramis,  in  a  pleased  tone,  "  but  the 
thing  is  subtle." 

"  The  fingers  !  "  resumed  the  Jesuit ;  "  St.  Peter  blessed  with 
the  fingers.  The  pope,  therefore,  blesses  also  with  the  fingers. 
And  with  how  many  fingers  does  he  bless  ?  With,  three  fin- 
gers :  one  for  the  Father,  one  for  the  Son,  and  one  for  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

All  crossed  themselves  :  D'Artagnan  thought  it  was  proper 
to  follow  their  example. 

**  The  pope  is  St.  Peter's  successor,  and  represents  the 
three  divine  powers.  The  rest,  ordlnes  inferiores,  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical heirarchy,  bless  in  the  name  of  the  holy  archangels 
and  angels.  The  most  humble  clerks,  such  as  our  deacons  and 
sacristans,  bless  with  aspergills  or  holy-water  sprinklers,  which 
are  like  an  indefinite  number  of  blessing  fingers.  Here's  the 
subject  simplified.  Argumentitin  omni  denudatum  omamento.  I 
could  make  of  that  subject,"  continued  the  Jesuit,  "  two  vol- 
umes of  the  size  of  this." 

And,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  pounded  on  a  folio  volume  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  making  the  table  bend  beneath  its 
weight. 

D'Artagnan  trembled. 

'•  Certainly,"  said  Aramis,  **  I  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of 
this  thesis,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  perceive  it  would  be  over- 
whelming for  me.  I  had  chosen  this  text  —  tell  me,  dear 
D'Artagnan,  if  it  is  not  to  your  taste :  ^  N^on  inutile  est  desi- 
derium  in  oblatione;^  or,  still  better,  'A  little  regret  is  not 
unsuitable  in  an  offering  to  the  Lord.'  " 

"  Stop  there  ! "  cried  the  Jesuit,  "  for  that  thesis  smacks  of 
heresy.  There  is  a  proposition  almost  like  it  in  the  Augustinus 
oi  the  heresiarch  Jansenius,  whose  book  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Take  care,  my  young  friend;  you 
will  be  lost ! " 

"You  will  be  lost,"  said  the  vicar,  shaking  his  head  sorrow- 
fuUy. 

"  You  are  nearing  that  famous  point  of  free-will,  which  is  a 
fatal  reef.  You  are  sailing  dangerously  close  to  the  insinuar 
tions  of  the  Pelagians  and  the  semi-Pelagians." 

"  But  my  Reverend  —  "  replied  Aramis,  somewhat  dumb- 
founded by  the  hail  of  arguments  that  poured  on  his  head. 
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^^  How  will  you  prove/'  continued  the  Jesuit,  without  allow- 
Injg;  him  tiuue  to  «£)eak,  ^^  that  we  ought  to  regret  the  world 
when  we  offer  ourselves  to  God  ?  Listen  to  this  dilemma : 
God  is  God,  and  the  world  is  the  deviL  To  regret  the  world 
k  to  regret  the  devil ;  that  is  my  conclusion." 

^'  And  mine,  also,''  said  the  vicar. 

"  But  for  Heaven's  sake  —  "  resumed  Aramis. 

"  Deslderas  dlabolum,  unliappy  man,"  cried  the  Jesuit. 

'^  He  regrets  the  devil !  Ah !  my  young  friend,"  added  the 
vicar,  groaning,  ^*  do  not  regret  the  devil,  I  implore  you !  " 

D* Artagnan  felt  himself  growing  idiotic ;  it  seemed  to  him 
he  was  in  a  madhouse,  and  that  he  was  becoming  as  mad  as 
those  he  saw.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  hold  his  tongue,  as 
lie  did  not  compreliend  the  language  they  employed. 

"  But  listen  to  me,  now,"  resumed  Aramis,  with  a  politeness 
under  which  began  to  show  a  little  impatience.  "  I  do  not 
say  I  regret ;  no,  I  will  never  pronounce  that  sentence,  as  it 
would  not  be  orthodox." 

The  Jesuit  raised  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  the  vicar 
did  the  same. 

"  No,  but  grant  at  least  that  it  is  bad  grace  to  offer  to  the 
Lord  only  that  with  which  we  are  perfectly  disgusted  ?  Don't 
you  thint  so,  D' Artagnan  ?  " 

'*  Zounds  I     I  think  so,  indeed,"  cried  he. 

The  Jesuit  and  the  vicar  started  from  their  chairs. 

*'  This  is  my  point  of  departure ;  it  is  a  syllogism.  The 
world  is  not  wanting  in  attractions ;  I  quit  the  world,  therefore 
I  make  a  sacrifice.  Now,  the  Scripture  says  positively,  ^  Make 
a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.'  " 

«  That  is  true,"  said  his  antagonists. 

"  And  then,"  said  Aramis,  i)inching  his  ear  to  make  it  red, 
aa  he  smoothed  his  hands  to  make  them  white,  '*  and  then  I  made 
a  little  rondeau  on  it  last  year,  which  I  showed  to  M.  Voiture, 
and  that  young  man  paid  me  a  thousand  compliments." 

"  A  rondeau  ! "  said  the  Jesuit,  disdainfully. 

"A  rondeau !"  said  the  vicar,  mechanicallv. 

"  Kepeat  it !  I'epeat  it ! "  cried  D' Artagnan ;  "  it  will  give 
some  vaxnety," 

"  Not  80,  for  it  is  religious,'^  i*eplied  Aramis  ;  "  it  is  theology 
ixk  verse," 

"  The  devil ! "  aaid  D'Artagnan. 

"  Hei-e  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  with  a  somewhat  modest  air, 
which  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  shade  of  hypocrisy : 
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Vous  qui  pleurez  vn  passe  plein  de  charmeSf 
Et  qui  trainez  des  jours  infortunes. 
Tons  I'os  malheurs  se  verront  terminiSy 
Quand  h  Dieu  seul  vous  offrirez  vos  larmeSf 
Vous  qui  pleurez ! 

Oh,  you  who  weep  for  joys  that  long  have  flown, 
Whose  mournful  days  in  vain  regreto  now  creep, 
Your  woes  will  all  in  deep  oblivion  sleep, 
If  you  will  offer  up  your  tears  to  God  alone  — 
Oh,  you  who  weep  I 

lyArtagnan  and  the  vicar  appeared  pleased.  The  Jesuit 
persisted  in  his  opinion. 

"  Beware  of  a  profane  taste  in  your  theological  style.  What 
indeed,  says  St.  Augustin  ?     Severus  sit  clericorum  sermoJ^ 

"  Yes,  let  the  sermon  be  clear,"  said  the  vicar. 

**But,"  hastily  interrupted  the  Jesuit,  on  seeing  that  his 
acolyte  was  going  astray,  "  but  your  thesis  would  please  the 
ladies ;  it  would  have  the  same  kind  of  success  as  one  of  M. 
Patru's  pleadings." 

"  I  hope  to  God  it  may ! "  cried  Aramis,  transported. 

"  Ther«  it  is,"  cried  the  Jesuit ;  "  the  world  still  speaks 
within  you  in  a  loud  voice,  altlsslmu  voce.  You  follow  the 
world,  my  young  friend,  and  I  tremble  lest  grace  prove  inef- 
fectual." 

"Rest  assured,  my  reverend  father,  I  can  answer  for 
myself." 

"  Mundane  presumption  !  " 

"  I  know  myself,  father ;  my  x  solution  is  irrevocable." 

"Then  you  persist  in  continuing  this  thesis  ?" 

"I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  treat  this,  and  no  other.  I 
shall  then  continue  it,  and  to-morrow  I  hope  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  corrections  I  shall  have  made  in  consequence  of 
your  advice." 

"  Work  slowly,"  said  the  vicar ;  "  we  leave  you  in  an  ex 
cellent  frame  of  mind." 

"Yes,  the  ground  is  all  sown,"  said  the  Jesuit,  "and  we 
have  not  to  fear  that  one  portion  of  the  seed  may  have  fallen 
upon  stony  ground,  another  by  the  wayside,  or  that  the  birds 
of  heaven  have  eaten  the  rest,  aves  cwM  comedenint  illamP 

"  Plague  take  you  and  your  Latin ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  who 
felt  all  his  patience  exhausted. 

"  Farewell,  my  son,"  said  the  vicar,  "  till  to-morrow." 

"  Till  to-morrow,  my  rash  young  friend,"  said  the  Jesuit. 
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"You  promise  to  become  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Church. 
Heaven  grant  that  this  light  prove  not  a  devouring  fire ! " 

lyArtagnan,  who,  for  an  hour  past,  had  been  gnawing  his 
nails  with  impatience,  was  now  beginning  to  attack  the  flesh. 

The  two  men  in  black  rose,  bowed  to  Aramis  and  D'Artag- 
nan,  and  advanced  toward  the  door.  Bazin,  who  had  been 
standing  listening  to  all  this  controversy  with  a  pious  jubila- 
tion, sprang  toward  them,  took  the  vicar's  breviary  and  the 
Jesuit's  missal,  and  walked  respectfully  before  them  to  clear 
their  way. 

Aramis  conducted  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  then 
immediately  came  back  again  to  D'Artagnan,  who  was  still 
dreaming. 

When  left  alone,  the  two  friends  at  first  kept  silence  from 
embarrassment.  It,  however,  was  necessary  for  one  of  them 
to  break  it  the  first,  and  as  D' Artagnan  appeared  determined  to 
leave  that  honor  to  his  friend  — 

"  You  see,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  I  have  returned  to  my  orig- 
inal ideas." 

"  Yes ;  saving  grace  has  touched  you,  as  that  gentleman  said 
just  now." 

"  Oh,  these  plans  of  retreat  have  been  formed  for  a  long 
time ;  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  them,  have  you  not, 
my  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  always  thought  you  were 
joking." 

"  About  such  things  !     Oh,  D' Artagnan !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !     People  can  joke  about  death." 

"  And  people  are  wrong,  D' Artagnan  ;  for  death  is  the  dooi 
which  leads  to  perdition  or  to  salvation." 

"  Granted ;  but,  if  you  please,  let  us  not  theologize,  Aramis ; 

?^ou  must  have  had  enough  for  to-day ;  as  for  me,  I  have  almost 
orgotten  the  little  Latin  I  ever  knew.  Then  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
I  am  devilish  liungry." 

"  We  will  dine  directly,  my  friend ;  only  you  must  please  to 
remember  that  this  is  Friday.  Now,  on  such  a  day,  I  cannot 
eat  meat  or  see  it  eaten.  If  you  can  be  satisfied  with  my 
dinner,  it  consists  of  cooked  tetragones  and  fruits." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  tetragones  ?  "  asked  D' Artagnan 
anxiously. 

"  I  mean  spinach,"  replied  Aramis  ;  "  but,  on  your  account, 
I  will  add  some  eggs ;  even  that  is  a  serious  infraction  of  the 
rule,  for  eggs  are  meat,  since  they  engender  chickens." 
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"  This  feast  is  not  very  nutritious ;  but  never  mind,  I  will 
put  up  with  it  for  the  sake  of  remaining  with  you/* 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  sacrifice,"  said  Aramis  ;  "  but 
if  your  body  be  not  greatly  benefited  by  it,  be  assured  your 
soul  will." 

"  And  so,  Aramis,  you  are  decidedly  going  into  the  Church  ? 
What  will  our  friends  say  ?  What  will  M.  de  Tr^ville  say  ? 
They  will  treat  you  as  a  deserter,  I  warn  you." 

**I  do  not  enter  the  Church — I  reenter  it  I  deserted  the 
Church  for  the  world,  for  you  know  that  I  did  violence  to  my- 
self when  I  became  a  musketeer." 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  quitted  the  seminary  ?  " 

''  Not  at  all." 

**  Here's  my  story.  Besides,  the  Scriptures  say,  *  Confess 
yourselves  one  to  another,'  and  I  confess  to  you,  D'Artagnan." 

"  And  I  give  you  absolution  beforehand  ;  you  see  I  am  good- 
natured." 

**  Do  not  jest  with  sacred  things,  my  friend." 

"  Go  on,  then ;  I  am  listening." 

"I  had  been  at  the  seminary  ever  since  I  was  nine 
years  old ;  I  lacked  only  three  days  of  being  twenty.  I  was 
expecting  to  be  an  abbe,  and  all  was  settled.  One  evening, 
when  T  had  gone,  according  to  my  custom,  to  a  house  which  I 
enjoyed  frequenting,  —  when  you  are  young,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect ?  You  are  weak.  An  officer  who  saw  me  with  a  jealous  eye, 
reading  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints '  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
entered  suddenly,  without  being  announced.  That  evening,  as 
it  happened,  I  had  translated  an  episode  of  Judith,  and  had 
just  communicated  my  verses  to  the  lady,  who  was  making  me 
all  sorts  of  compliments,  and,  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  was 
reading  them  a  second  time  with  me.  Her  attitude,  which,  I 
must  admit,  was  rather  free,  wounded  this  gentleman's  feel- 
ings. He  said  nothing,  but  when  I  went  out  he  followed^  and 
coming  up  to  me : 

"  *  Abb^,'  said  he,  '  do  you  like  canings  ? ' 

"  *  I  cannot  say,  sir,'  answered  I  j  *  no  one  having  ever  dared 
to  give  me  any.' 

"  *  Well,  listen  to  me  then,  abb^ ;  if  you  venture  again  into 
the  house  where  I  met  you  this  evening,  1  will  dare.' 

"I  really  think  I  must  have  been  frightened.  I  became 
very  pale,  I  felt  my  legs  fail  me.  I  sought  a  reply,  but  could 
find  none  —  I  was  silent. 

"The  officer  waited  for  my  reply,  and,  seeing  it  80  louiy, 
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ooming,  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  re 
entered  the  house.     I  returned  to  my  seminary. 

**  I  am  a  gentleman  born,  and  my  blood  is  hot,  as  you  may 
have  remarked,  my  dear  D'Artagnan.  The  insult  was  terrible, 
and  although  it  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  1 
felt  it  live  and  fester  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  informed 
my  superiors  that  I  did  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  prepared 
for  ordination,  and  at  my  request  the  ceremony  was  postponed 
for  a  year. 

"  I  sought  out  the  best  fencing-master  in  Paris.  I  made  an 
agreement  with  him  to  take  a  lesson  every  day,  and  every  day 
during  a  year  I  took  that  lesson.  Then,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  I  had  been  insulted,  I  hung  my  cassock  on  a 
peg,  assumed  the  costume  of  a  cavalier,  and  went  to  a  ball 
given  by  a  lady  friend  of  mine,  and  where  I  knew  my  man 
would  be.  It  was  in  the  Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  close 
to  La  Force. 

**  As  I  expected,  my  officer  was  there.  I  went  up  to  him  as 
he  was  singing  a  love  ditty  and  looking  tenderly  at  a  lady,  and 
interrupted  him  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  second  couplet. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  does  it  still  displease  you  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  a  certain  house  in  Rue  Payenne  ?  And  would  ycu 
still  give  me  a  caning  if  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  disobey 
you?' 

"  The  officer  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  then  said : 

"*  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ?     I  do  not  know  you.' 

"*I  am,'  said  I,  *the  little  abbe,  who  used  to  read  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  translate  Judith  into  verse.' 

"  *  Ah,  ha !  I  recollect  now,'  said  the  officer,  in  a  jeering 
tone ;  *  well,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? ' 

" '  I  should  like  you  to  spare  the  time  to  take  a  walk  with 
me.' 

"<  To-morrow  morning,  if  you  like,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.' 

**  *  No,  not  to-morrow  morning,  but  immediately,  it  yor. 
please.' 

"  *  If  you  absolutely  insist  upon  it  — ' 

^  *  I  do  —  I  insist  upon  it.' 

"  *  Come,  then.  Ladies.'  said  the  officer,  '  do  not  disturb 
yourselves.  Allow  me  time  simply  to  kill  this  gentleman,  and 
I  will  return  and  finish  the  last  couplet.' 

"  We  went  out.  I  took  him  to  tlie  Rue  Payenne,  to  exactly 
the  same  spot  where,  a  year  before,  at  the  very  same  hour,  he 
had  paid  me  the  compliment  I  have  related  to  you.     It  was  a 
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dUperb  moonliglit  night.  We  drew,  and  at  the  first  pass  I  laid 
him  stark  dead." 

"  The  devil !  *'  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Now/'  continued  Aramis,  "  as  the  ladies  did  not  see  their 
singer  come  back,  and  as  he  was  found  in  the  Rue  Payennc^ 
with  a  great  sword-thrust  through  his  body,  it  was  supposea 
that  I  was  the  one  who  had  accommodated  him  thus,  and 
the  matter  created  some  scandal.  So  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  cassock  for  a  time.  Athos,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  about  that  period,  and  Porthos,  who  had,  in  addition  to 
jny  lessons,  taught  me  some  fine  passes,  prevailed  upon  me  to 
solicit  the  uniform  of  a  musketeer.  The  king  entertained 
great  regard  for  my  father,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
.Arras,  and  the  uniform  was  granted.  You  understand,  then, 
that  the  moment  has  now  come  for  me  to  reenter  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.'' 

"And  why  now,  rather  than  yesterday  or  to-morrow? 
What,  then,  has  happened  to  you  to-day  which  gives  you  such 
sorry  ideas  ?  " 

"  My  wound,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  has  been  a  warning  to 
me  from  Heaven." 

*•  Your  wound  ?  Bah  I  it  is  nearly  healed,  and  I  ain  sure 
it  is  not  that  which  at  the  present  moment  gives  you  tue  most 
;pain." 

"  What   tTound  ?  "  asked  Aramis,  coloring. 

**You  hj,ve  one  in  your  heart,  Aramis,  deeper  and  more 
painful  —  a  wound  made  by  a  woman." 

The  eye  of  Aramis  kindled,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  dissembling  his  emotion  under  a  feigned 
ijarelessness,  "  do  not  talk  of  such  things.  What !  I  think  of 
such  things !  I  have  love-pangs  ?  Vanitas  vanitatum !  Ac- 
ijording  to  your  idea,  then,  my  brain  is  turned !  And  for 
whom  ?  —  for  some  grisette,  some  chambermaid,  whom  I  have 
courted  in  some  garrison  !     Fie  !  " 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  dear  Aramis,  but  I  thought  you 
Aimed  higher." 

"Higher?  And  who  am  I,  to  nourish  such  ambition?  — 
a  poor  musketeer,  a  beggar  and  unknown,  who  hates  slavery, 
and  finds  himself  out  of  place  in  the  world." 

"  Aramis,  Aramis  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  looking  at  his  friend 
with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"Dust  I  am,  and  to  dust  I  return.  Life  is  full  of  humilia- 
tions and  sorrows,"  continued  lie,  becoming  still  more  melan- 
choly ;  "all  the  ties  which  attach  it  to  happiness  break  one  after 
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another  in  the  iand  of  man,  particularly  the  golden  ties.  Oh, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  resumed  Aramis,  giving  to  his  voice  a 
slight  tone  of  bitterness,  "believe  me,  conceal  your  wounds 
when  you  have  any.  Silence  is  the  last  joy  of  the  unhappy. 
Beware  of  giving  any  one  the  clue  to  your  griefs.  The  curious 
suck  our  tears  as  flies  suck  the  blood  of  a  wounded  hart.'' 

"  Alas !  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  his  turn 
heaving  a  profound  sigh,  "that  is  my  own  history  you  are 
relating ! " 

«  How  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  woman  whom  I  love,  whom  I  adore,  has  just  been  torn 
from  me  by  force.  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  or  where  she  has 
been  taken.     Perhaps  she  is  a  prisoner,  perhaps  she  is  dead ! " 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  at  least  this  consolation,  that  you  can 
say  to  yourself  she  has  not  quitted  you  voluntarily ;  that  if 
you  have  no  news  of  her,  it  is  because  all  communication  with 
you  is  forbidden ;  while  —  '' 

"  While  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Aramis,  "  nothing.'' 

"So  you  renounce  the  world,  then,  forever — that  is  a  settled 
thing,  a  resolution  fixed  upon  ?  " 

"  Forever !  You  are  my  friend  to-day,  to-morrow  you  will 
no  longer  exist  for  me.  As  for  the  world,  it  is  a  sepulchre, 
and  nothing  else." 

"  The  devil !     What  you  say  is  very  sad." 

"What  can  you  expect  ?  My  vocation  attracts  me,  it.  carries 
me  away." 

D' Artagnan  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  Aramis  continued : 

"  And  yet,  while  I  still  belong  to  the  earth,  I  should  have 
liked  to  speak  of  you  and  of  our  friends." 

"  And  on  *  my  part,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  speak  of  you,  but  I  find  you  so  completely  detached  from 
everything !  Love  you  cry  fie  upon !  friends  are  shadows !  the 
world  is  a  sepulchre  ! " 

"  Alas !  you  will  find  it  so  yourself,"  said  Aramis,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Well,  then  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  said  D' Artagnan ; 
"  and  let  us  burn  this  letter,  which,  no  doubt,  announces  to  you 
some  fresh  infidelity  of  your  grisette  or  your  chambermaid." 

"  What  letter  ?  "  cried  Aramis,  eagerly. 

"  A  letter  which  was  sent  to  your  rooms  in  your  absence, 
and  which  was  given  to  me  for  you." 

"But  whom  is  that  letter  from  ? " 

"  Oh !    from   some    tearful    waiting-maid,  some  despairing 
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grJoette  ;  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  chambermaid,  perhaps, 
who  must  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Toui's  with  her 
mistress,  and  who,  in  order  to  make  herself  attractive,  stole 
some  perfumed  paper,  and  sealed  her  letter  with  a  duchess's 
coronet." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  There  !  I  really  think  I  must  have  lost  it,''  said  the  young 
man,  mischievously,  while  pretending  to  search  for  it.  *^  But 
fortunately  the  world  is  a  sepulchre ;  men,  and  consequently 
women  also,  are  only  shadows,  and  love  is  a  sentiment  upon 
which  you  cry  fie !  tie  ! " 

"  D' Artagnan  !  D' Artagnan ! "  cried  Aramis,  "  you  are  kill- 
ing me ! " 

"  At  last,  here  it  is  ! "  said  D' Artagnan.  He  drew  the  letter 
from  his  pocket. 

Aramis  sprang  towards  him,  seized  the  letter,  read  it,  or 
rather  devoured  it,  his  countenance  absolutely  beaming  with 
delight. 

"  Your  waiting-maid  seems  to  have  an  agreeable  style,"  said 
the  carrier,  carelessly. 

"  Thanks,  D' Artagnan,  thanks ! "  cried  Aramis,  almost  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  "  She  was  forced  to  return  to  Tours ;  she  is 
not  faithless ;  she  still  loves  me  !  Come  dear  friend,  come,  let 
me  embrace  you ;  happiness  stifles  me  ! " 

And  the  two  friends  began  to  dance  round  the  venerable  St. 
Chrysostom,  kicking  about  famously  the  sheets  of  the  thesis, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

At  that  moment  Bazin  entered  with  the  spinach  and  the 
omelette. 

"  Be  oif ,  you  scoundrel !  "  cried  Aramis,  throwing  his  calotte 
into  his  face ;  "  return  to  where  you  came  from ;  take  back 
those  horrible  vegetables,  and  that  frightful  side-dish !  Order 
a  larded  hare,  a  fat  capon,  a  leg  of  mutton  with  garlic,  and  four 
bottles  of  old  Burgundy  !  " 

Bazin^  who  looked  at  his  master  without  comprehending 
jhe  caujse  of  this  change,  gloomily  let  the  omelette  slip  into 
fche  spinach,  and  the  spinach  on  to  the  floor. 

"Now  is  the  moment  to  consecrate  your  existence  to  the 
King  of  kings,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "if  you  persist  in  offering 
him  a  civility.     Non  inutile  desiderium  in  oblatione." 

"  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  Latin.  Let  us  drink,  my  dear 
D' Artagnan !  's  death  !  Let  us  drink  wliile  the  wine  is  fresh,  let 
us  drink  heartily,  and  tell  me  something  about  what  is  going  od 
in  the  world  yonder." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 


THE    WIFE    OF   ATH08. 


*'  Now  we  still  have  to  get  news  of  Athos,"  said  D' Artagnan 
to  the  vivacious  Aramis,  when  he  had  informed  him  of  all  that 
had  passed  since  their  departure  from  the  capital,  and  when  a 
good  dinner  had  made  one  of  them  forget  his  thesis  and  the 
other  his  fatigue. 

"  Do  you  think  any  harm  can  have  happened  to  him  ?  " 
asked  Aramis.  "  Athos  is  so  cool,  so  brave,  and  handles  his 
tfword  so  skilfully.'' 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  nobody  has  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  courage  and  skill  of  Athos  than  I  have ;  but  I  like 
better  to  hear  my  sword  clang  against  lances  than  against 
staves.  I  fear  lest  Athos  has  been  carried  down  by  a  mob  of 
menials ;  those  fellows  strike  hard,  and  don't  leave  off  in  a 
hurry.  This  is  my  reason  for  wishing  to  set  out  again  as  soon 
as  I  possibly  can." 

"  I  will  try  to  accompany  you,"  said  Aramis,  "  though  I 
scarccjly  feel  in  a  condition  to  mount  on  horseback.  Yester- 
day I  undertook  to  employ  that  scourge  you  see  hanging  on 
the   wall,    but    pain    prevented    my   continuing    the    pious 


exercise." 


"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  anybody  trying  to 
cure  gunshot  wounds  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails ;  but  you  were 
ill,  and  illness  makes  the  head  weak ;  therefore  you  may  be 
excused." 

"  When  do  you  set  out  ?  " 

"To-morrow  at  daybreak.  Sleep  as  soundly  as  you  can 
to-night,  and  to-morrow,  if  you  are  well  enough,  we  will  start 
together." 

"  Till  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Aramis  ;  "  for  though  you  are 
made  of  iron  you  must  need  repose." 

The  next  morning,  wlien  D'Artagnan  entered  Aramis's 
chamber,  he  found  him  standing  at  the  window. 

*^  What  are  you  looking  at  there  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  'Pon  my  word  !  I  am  admiring  those  three  magnificent 
horses  which  the  stable  lads  are  leading  about.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  worthy  of  a  prince  to  travel  on  such  horses." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Aramis,  you  may  enjoy  that  pleasure ;  for 
one  of  those  horses  is  yours." 

''  Ah !  bah  !  which  of  them  ?  ** 
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'*  Whichever  of  the  three  you  like.     I  have  no  preference." 

'*  And  the  rich  caparison  is  mine  too  ? '' 

"  Certainly/' 

"  You  are  laughing,  D' Artagnan." 

"  No ;  I  have  left  off  laughing  now  that  you  speak  French 
again." 

"What,  those  gilded  holsters,  that  velvet  housing,  that 
silver-mounted  saddle  are  all  mine  ?  " 

"  Yours,  and  the  horse  that  is  pawing  the  ground  is  mine, 
and  the  other  horse  which  is  caracoling  belongs  to  Athos." 

"  By  Jove !  they  are  three  superb  animals  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  they  please  you." 

"  Was  it  the  king  who  made  you  such  a  present  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  was  not  the  cardinal ;  but  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  where  they  come  from  —  be  satisfied  that  one  of 
them  is  your  property." 

"  I  choose  the  one  which  the  red-headed  boy  is  holding." 

"Have  it,  then." 

"  Good  heavens  !  That  is  enough  to  drive  away  all  my  re- 
maining, pains.  I  could  ride  on  him  with  thirty  balls  in  my 
body.  On  my  soul,  what  handsome  stirrups  !  Helloo !  Bazin, 
come  here  this  minute !  " 

Bazin  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  dull  and  spiritless. 

"  Polish  my  sword,  press  my  hat,  brush  my  cloak,  and  load 
my  pistols  ! "  said  Aramis. 

"That  last  order  is  useless,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan; 
•*  there  are  loaded  pistols  in  your  holsters." 

Bazin  sighed. 

"  Come,  Master  Bazin,  make  yourself  easy ;  people  gain  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  in  all  conditions  of  life." 

"You  were  already  such  a  good  theologian,"  said  Bg^zin, 
almost  weeping ;  "  you  might  have  become  a  bishop,  perhaps  a 
cardinal." 

"  Well,  but,  my  poor  Bazin,  reflect  a  little  :  of  what  use  is  it 
to  be  a  churchman,  pray  ?  You  do  not  avoid  going  to  war  by 
that  means ;  you  see  the  cardinal  is  about  to  make  the  Lcxt 
campaign,  helm  on  head  and  partisan  in  hand.  And  what  do 
you  say  of  M.  de  Nogaret  de  La  Valette  ?  He  is  a  cardinal  like- 
wise :  ask  his  lackey  how  often  he  has  had  to  prepare  lint  for 
him." 

"  Alas ! "  sighed  Bazin,  "  I  very  well  know,  sir,  everything  is 
turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  world  nowadays." 

During  this  dialogue,  the  two  young  men  and  the  pool 
lackey  had  gone  down  into  the  yard. 
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'*  Hold  my  stirrup,  Bazin,"  cried  Aramis. 

And  Aramis  sprang  into  his  saddle  with  his  usual  grace  and 
lightness;  but  after  a  few  vaults  and  curvets  of  the  noble 
animal,  his  rider  felt  his  pains  come  on  so  insupportably  that 
he  turned  pale,  and  became  unsteady  in  his  seat.  D'Artagnan, 
who,  foreseeing  such  an  event,  had  kept  his  eye  on  him,  sprang 
toward  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  assisted  him  to  his 
chamber. 

"  All  right,  my  dear  Aramis,  take  care  of  yourself,"  said  he  ; 
**  I  will  go  alone  in  search  of  Athos." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  bronze,"  replied  Aramis. 

**  No,  I  have  good  luck,  that  is  all ;  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
pass  your  time  till  I  come  back  ?  No  more  glosses  on  the 
lingers,  or  vi\)on  benedictions,  hey  ? " 

Aramis  smiled.      "  I  will  make  verses,"  said  he. 

"  Yes ;  verses  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  the  note  from 
Marlame  de  Chevreuse's  serving-maid.  Teach  Bazin  prosody 
then,  that  will  console  him.  As  to  the  horse,  ride  him  a  little 
every  day,  and  that  will  accustom  you  to  his  movements.'' 

"  Oh  !  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head,"  replied  Aramis ; 
*'  you  will  find  me  ready  to  follow  you." 

They  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  ten  minutes  later,  after 
commending  his  friend  to  the  care  of  Bazin  and  the  hostess, 
D'Artagnan  was  trotting  along  in  the  direction  of  Amiens. 

How  was  he  going  to  find  Athos,  and  should  he  even  find 
him  at  all  ?  The  position  in  which  he  had  left  him  was  criti- 
cal; he  might,  very  probably,  have  succumbed.  This  idea, 
while  darkening  his  brow,  drew  several  sighs  from  him,  and 
caused  him  to  formulate  to  himself  a  few  vows  of  vengeance. 

Of  all  his  friends,  Athos  was  the  eldest,  and  consequently 
the  least  like  him,  apparently,  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies. 

Yet  he  entertained  a  marked  preference  for  this  gentleman. 
Athos's  noble  and  distinguished  air,  the  flashes  of  greatness 
which  from  time  to  time  broke  out  from  the  shade  in  which  he 
voluntarily  kept  himself,  his  unalterable  equality  of  temper 
wldch  maide  him  the  pleasantest  companion  in  the  world,  his 
forced  and  bitter  gayety,  his  bravery  which  might  have  been 
termed  blind  if  it  had  not  been  the  result  of  the  rarest  cool- 
ness, —  all  these  qualities  attracted  more  than  D' Artagnan's 
esteem,  more  than  his  friendship :  they  attracted  his  admiration. 

Indeed,  when  placed  beside  M.  de  Treville,  the  elegant  and 
noble  courtier,  Athos,  in  his  days  of  good  spirits,  might  ad- 
vantageously sustain  a  comparison.  He  was  of  middle  height, 
but  his  person  was  so  admirably  shaped  and  so  well  propo]> 
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tioned,  tliat  more  than  once,  in  his  struggles  with  Porthos, 
he  had  overcome  the  giant  whose  physical  strength  was 
proverbial  among  the  musketeers.  His  head,  with  piercing 
eyes,  a  straight  nose,  a  chin  cut  like  that  of  Brutas,  had 
altogether  an  indefinable  character  of  grandeur  and  grace. 
His  hands,  of  which  he  took  no  care  at  all,  were  the  despair 
of  Aramis,  who  cultivated  his  with  a  great  deal  of  almond 
paste  and  perfumed  oil.  The  sound  of  his  voice  was  at  once 
penetrating  and  melodious,  and  then  what  was  indefinable  in 
Athos,  who  was  always  modest  and  retiring,  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  of  the  usages  of  the  most  brilliant 
society,  his  high-bred  manners,  which  appeared,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  in  his  least  actions. 

K  a  repast  were  on  foot,  Athos  presided  over  it  better  than 
any  other  man  in  society,  placing  every  guest  exactly  in  the 
rank  which  his  ancestors  had  earned  for  him,  or  which  he  had 
made  for  himself.  If  a  question  in  heraldry  were  started, 
Athos  knew  all  the  noble  families  of  the  kingdom,  their 
genealogy,  their  alliances,  their  arms,  and  the  origin  of  their 
arms.  Etiquette  had  no  details  unknown  to  him;  he  knew 
what  were  the  rights  of  the  great  land-owners  ;  he  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  venery  and  falconry,  and  had,  one  day, 
when  conversing  on  this  great  art,  astonished  even  Louis  XIII. 
himself,  who,  nevertheless,  had  taken  his  master's  degree  in  it. 

Like  all  the  great  nobles  of  that  period,  he  rode  and  fenced 
to  perfection.  But  still  further,  his  education  had  been  so 
little  neglected,  even  with  respect  to  scholastic  studies,  so  rare 
at  this  time  among  gentlemen,  that  he  smiled  at  the  scraps  of 
Latin  which  Aramis  sported,  and  which  Porthos  pretended  to 
understand.  Twice  or  thrice  even,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  his  friends,  he  had,  when  Aramis  allowed  some  rudimentary 
error  to  escape  him,  replaced  a  verb  in  its  right  tense  and  a 
noun  in  its  right  case.  Besides,  his  probity  was  irreproach- 
able, in  that  age  when  soldiers  so  easily  compromised  with 
their  religion  and  their  consciences,  lovers  with  the  rigorous 
delicacy  of  our  days,  and  the  poor  with  God's  seventh  command- 
ment.    Athos,  then,  was  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

And  yet  this  nature  so  well  bred,  this  creature  so  beauti- 
ful, this  essence  so  fine,  was  seen  to  turn  insensibly  toward 
material  life,  as  old  men  turn  toward  physical  and  moral 
imbecility.  In  his  hours  of  privation  —  and  such  liours  were 
frequent  —  the  whole  of  the  luminous  portion  of  Athos  was 
extinguished,  and  his  brilliant  side  disappeared  as  if  in  pro 
found  eclipse. 
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Then,  the  demi-god  having  vanished,  he  remained  almost 
less  than  a  man.  With  head  hanging  down,  dul]  eye, 
speech  slow  and  painful,  Athos  would  look  for  hours  together 
at  his  bottle,  his  glass,  or  at  Grimaud,  who,  accustomed  to 
obay  him  by  signs,  read,  in  his  master's  faint  glance,  his 
least  desire,  and  immediately  satisfied  it.  If  the  four  friends 
were  together  during  one  of  these  moods,  a  word,  uttered 
occasionally  with  a  violent  effort,  was  the  one  share  Athos 
furnished  to  the  conversation.  To  make  up  for  his  silence, 
Athos  alone  drank  enough  for  four,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be 
otherwise  affected  by  wine  than  by  a  more  marked  contrac- 
tion of  the  brow,  and  by  a  deeper  sadness. 

D'Artagnan,  with  whose  inquisitive  and  penetrating  disposi- 
tion we  are  acquainted,  whatever  interest  he  might  have  in 
satisfying  his  curiosity  on  this  subject,  had  not  been  able  to 
assign  any  cause  for  these  fits,  or  to  note  periods  of  their  re- 
currence. Athos  never  received  any  letters,  Athos  never 
had  concerns  which  were  not  known  to  all  his  friends. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  wine  produced  this  sadness,  for,  in 
truth,  he  only  drank  to  combat  this  sadness,  and  the  wine,  as 
we  have  said,  only  rendered  it  still  more  gloomy.  This  excess 
of  bilious  humor  could  not  be  attributed  to  play,  for,  unlike 
Porthos,  who  accompanied  the  variations  of  chance  with  song? 
or  oaths,  Athos,  when  he  had  won,  remained  as  impassive  as 
when  he  had  lost.  He  had  been  known,  in  the  musketeers 
club,  to  win  one  night  a  thousand  pistoles,  lose  them  even  witl. 
his  gold-embroidered  gala-day  belt  to  boot,  gain  it  all  back  with 
the  addition  of  a  hundred  louis,  without  his  beautiful  blacli: 
eyebrows  rising  or  falling  half  a  line,  without  his  hands  losing 
their  pearly  hue,  without  his  conversation,  which  was  cheer- 
ful that  evening,  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  be  calm  and  agree- 
able. 

Nor  was  it,  as  with  our  neighbors  the  English,  an  atmos- 
pheric influence  that  darkened  his  countenance,  for  his  sad- 
ness generally  became  more  intense  toward  the  fine  season  of 
the  year.     June  and  July  were  Athos's  terrible  months. 

For  the  present  he  had  no  care.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  people  spoke  of  the  future.  His  secret,  tlien,  was  in 
the  past,  as  D'Artagnan  had  vaguely  been  told. 

This  mysterious  shadow,  spread  over  his  whole  person, 
rendered  still  mora  interesting  the  man  whose  eyes  or  mouth 
had  never,  even  in  the  moments  of  tlie  mo:it  complete  intoxica- 
tion, j-evealed  anything,  however  skilfully  questions  had  been 
put  to  him. 
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''Well,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "poor  Athos  is  perhaps  at 
this  moment  dead,  and  dead  through  my  fault,  for  I  dragged 
him  into  this  affair,  the  origin  of  which  he  did  not  know,  the 
result  of  which  he  will  not  know,  and  from  which  he  could 
derive  no  advantage." 

"  Without  reckoning,  sir,"  added  Planchet,  "  that  we  probably 
owe  our  lives  to  him.  Do  you  remember  how  he  cried  :  '  Off, 
D'Artagnan  !  I  am  taken  ! '  And  when  he  had  discharged  his 
two  pistols,  what  a  terrible  noise  he  made  with  his  sword  ! 
One  might  have  said  that  twenty  men,  or  rather  twenty  mad 
dfevils,  were  fighting." 

And  these  words  redoubled  D'Artagnan's  eagerness,  and  he 
spurred  on  his  horse,  which  stood  in  no  need  of  any  stimulus, 
but  carried  his  master  along  at  a  gallop. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  perceived  Amiens. 
At  half-past  eleven  they  were  at  the  door  of  the  cursed  inn. 

D'Artagnan  had  often  meditated  against  the  perfidious  land- 
lord one  of  those  hearty  revenges  which  are  consoling  even  in 
the  thought  of  them.  He  entered  the  hostelry  with  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  his  left  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the 
sword,  and  cracking  his  whip  with  his  right  hand. 

"  Do  you  remember  me  ? "  said  he  to  the  landlord,  who 
advanced,  bowing,  toward  him. 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  latter, 
his  eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  turnout  with  which 
D'Aiiiagnan  appeared. 

"  What !  you  don't  know  me  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  two  words  will  refresh  your  memory.  What  have 
you  done  with  that  gentleman  whom  you  had  the  audacity, 
about  two  weeks  ago,  to  accuse  of  passing  bad  money  ?  " 

The  host  grew  pale,  for  D'Artagnan  had  assumed  the  mos! 
threatening  attitude,  and  Planchet  had  followed  his  master' >: 
example. 

"Ah,  monseigneur!  do  not  mention  it,"  cried  the  landloni. 
in  the  most  piteous  voice  imaginable;  "ah,  seigneur,  how 
dearly  have  I  paid  for  my  mistake !  Unhappy  wretch  that 
I  am!" 

"  I  say,  what  has  become  of  that  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Deign  to  listen  to  me,  monseigneur,  and  be  merciful !  Sit 
down,  I  beg ! " 

D'Artagnan,  mute  with  anger  and  uneasiness,  sat  down  as 
threatening  as  a  judge.  Planchet  stood  fiercely  at  the  back 
of  his  arm-chair. 
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"Here  is  the  story,  monseigneur,"  resumed  the  trembling 
landlord,  "  for  I  now  recollect  you.  It  was  you  who  rode  ofi 
at  the  moment  I  had  that  unfortunate  difference  with  the 
gentleman  you  speak  of." 

"  Yes,  it  was  I ;  so  you  may  plainly  perceive  that  you  have 
no  mercy  to  expect  if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

"  Then  please  listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  know  it  all." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"I  had  been  warned  by  the  authorities  that  a  celebrated 
counterfeiter  would  arrive  at  my  inn  with  several  of  his  com- 
panions, all  disguised  as  guards  or  musketeers.  I  was  fur- 
nished with  a  description  of  your  horses,  your  lackeys,  your 
countenances,  —  nothing  was  omitted." 

"  Go  on !  go  on ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  who  quickly  recognized 
the  source  of  such  an  exact  description. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  authorities,  who  sent 
me  a  reinforcement  of  six  men,  I  took  then  such  measures  as  I 
thought  necessary  to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  pre- 
tended counterfeiters." 

"  What,  again  ! "  exclaimed  D' Artagnan,  whose  ears  were 
terribly  wounded  by  the  repetition  of  this  word  counterfeiters. 

"Pardon  me,  monseigneur,  for  saying  such  things,  but  they 
are  really  my  excuse.  The  authorities  had  terrified  me,  and 
you  know  that  a  tavern-keeper  must  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  authorities." 

"  But,  once  again,  where  is  the  gentleman  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  him  ?  is  he  dead  ?  is  he  living  ?  " 

"Patience,  monseigneur,  we  are  coming  to  it.  What  you 
know  about  then  happened,  the  outcome  of  which  your  precip- 
itate departure,"  added  the  landlord  with  a  shrewdness  that 
did  not  escape  D'Artagnan,  "  appeared  to  authorize.  The 
gentleman,  your  friend,  defended  himself  desperately.  His 
lackey,  who,  by  an  unforeseen  piece  of  ill-luck,  had  got  up  a 
quarrel  with  the  police  disguised  as  stable-lads  —  " 

"  Miserable  scoundrel ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  you  were  all  in 
the  plot  then  !  and  I  really  don't  know  what  prevents  me  from 
exterminating  you  all." 

"  Alas  !  monseigneur,  we  were  not  all  in  the  plot,  and  you 
will  soon  see  we  were  not.  Your  friend  (I  ask  pardon  for  not 
calling  him  by  the  honorable  name  which  no  doubt  he  bears, 
but  we  do  not  know  his  name)  —  your  friend,  having  disabled 
two  men  with  his  pistols,  retreated  fighting  with  his  sword, 
with  which  he  mutilated  another  one  of  my  men,  and  stunned 
me  with  a  blow  of  the  flat  side." 
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"  Hangman  !  when  will  you  come  to  the  end  ?  "  cried  I^ Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  Athos,  what  has  become  of  Athos  ?  " 

"  While  fighting  and  retreating,  as  I  have  told  monseigneur, 
he  found  behind  him  the  cellar  stairs,  and  as  the  door  was  open 
he  took  possession  of  the  key,  and  barricaded  himself  inside. 
As  we  were  sure  of  finding  him  there,  we  let  him  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  there  wasn't  any  particular  reason 
for  killing  him,  it  was  enough  to  keep  him  a  prisoner." 

"  Grood  God  !  a  prisoner,  monseigneur  ?  Why,  he  imprisoned 
himself,  upon  my  oath  he  did.  Besides,  he  had  made  rough 
work  of  it.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  others 
were  severely  wounded.  The  dead  man  and  the  two  who  were 
wounded  were  carried  off  by  their  companions,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  of  them  since.  As  for  myself,  as  soon  as 
I  recovered  my  senses  I  went  to  the  governor,  to  whom  I  re- 
lated all  that  liad  passed,  and  whom  I  asked  what  I  should  do 
with  my  prisoner.  But  the  governor  was  thunderstruck.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  know  at  all  what  I  meant,  that  the  orders  I 
had  received  did  not  come  from  him,  and  that  if  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  tell  any  one  whatsoever  that  he  was  at  all  concerned 
in  all  this  disturbance  he  would  have  me  hanged.  It  appears 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  sir,  that  I  had  arrested  the  wrong 
person,  and  that  he  whom  I  ought  to  have  arrested  had 
escaped." 

"But  Athos!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  whose  impatisnce  was  in- 
creased by  the  abandoned  state  in  which  the  authorities  left 
the  matter ;  "  Athos !  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  As  I  was  anxious  to  repair  the  wrongs  I  had  done  the 
prisoner,"  resumed  the  innkeeper,  "I  took  my  way  straight 
to  the  cellar,  in  order  to  set  him  at  libarby.  Ah  !  sir,  he  was 
no  longer  a  man,  he  was  a  devil !  To  my  offer  of  liberty,  he 
replied  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  snare  set  for  him,  and  that 
before  he  came  out  he  intended  to  impose  his  own  conditions. 
I  told  him  very  humbly  —  for  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself 
the  scrape  I  had  got  into  by  laying  hands  on  one  of  his 
Majesty's  musketeers  —  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  submit  to 
his  conditions." 

"^In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  'I  insist  upon  having  my 
lackey  handed  over  to  me,  fully  armed.'  We  hastened  to 
obey  this  order;  for  you  will  please  to  understand,  sir,  we 
were  disposed  to  do  everything  your  friend  could  desire.  M. 
Grimaud  (he  told  us  his  name,  he  did,  although  he  does  not 
talk  much)  —  M.  Grimaud,  then,  was  sent  down  to  the  cellar, 
wounded  as  he  was ;  then  his  master,  having  received  him, 
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barricaded  the  door  anew,  and  ordered  us  to  remain  in  oaf 
shop." 

"  Well,  but  where  ia  he  now  ?  "  cried  IVArtagnan.  "  Where 
is  Athos  ?  " 

^  In  the  cellar,  sir." 

**  What !  yon  wretch !  What  I  you  have  kept  him  in  the 
cellar  all  this  time?" 

'*  Merciful  Heaven  !  No,  sir !  We  keep  him  in  the  cellar ! 
ifou  do  not  know  what  he  is  up  to  in  the  cellar !  Ah !  if  you 
3ould  but  persuade  him  to  come  out,  sir,  I  should  be  gratefol 
to  you  all  mv  life ;  I  should  adore  you  as  my  patron  saint ! '" 

*<  Ihen  he  "is  there  ?     I  shall  find  him  there  ?  " 

"Certainly  you  will,  sir;  he  persists  in  remaining  there. 
Every  day  we  pass  through  the  air-hole  some  bread  at  the  end 
of  a  fork,  and  some  meat  whea  he  asks  for  it.;  but,  alas !  it  is 
not  of  bread  and  meat  that  he  consumes  the  greatest  quantity. 
I  once  endf^avored  to  go  down  with  two  of  my  servants,  but  he 
flew  into  a  terrible  rage.  I  heard  the  noise  he  made  in  loading 
his  pistols,  and  his  servant  in  loading  his  musketoon.  Then, 
when  we  asked  them  what  were  their  intentions,  the  master 
replied  that  he  had  forty  shots  to  fire,  and  that  he  and  his 
lackey  would  fire  them  to  the  last  one,  before  he  would  allow 
a  single  soul  of  us  to  set  foot  in  the  cellar.  Upon  this  I  went 
and  complained  to  the  governor,  who  replied  that  I  only  had 
what  I  deserved,  and  that  it  would  teach  me  to  insult  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  took  up  their  abode  in  my  house." 

"  So  that  from  that  time  —  "  replied  D' Artagnan,  totally 
nnable  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  landlord's  pitiable 
fac*. 

"  So  that  from  that  time,  sir,"  continued  the  latter,  "  we  have 
led  the  most  miserable  life  imaginable.  For  you  must  know, 
sir,  that  all  our  provisions  are  in  the  cellar ;  there  is  our  wine 
in  bottles,  and  our  wine  in  the  butt ;  beer,  oil,  groceries,  bacon, 
and  large  sausages ;  and  as  we  are  prevented  from  going  down 
there,  we  are  forced  to  refuse  food  and  drink  to  the  travellers 
who  come  to  the  house,  so  that  our  hostelry  is  daily  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  If  your  friend  remains  another  week  in  my 
cellar,  we  shall  be  ruined." 

"And  that  will  be  justice,  you  rascal!  Could  you  not  per- 
ceive by  our  appearance  that  we  are  people  of  (juality,  and  not 
counterfeiters,  —  say  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  yes,  you  are  right,"  said  the  landlord.  "But, 
hark  !  hark !  there  he  is  in  a  passion  a  .rain  !  ' 

"  Somebodv  has  disturbed  him,  no  doubt,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
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'^But  he  must  be  disturbed,"  cried  the  landlord;  "here  are 
two  English  gentlemen  just  arrived.'^ 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  English  like  good  wine,  as  you  know,  sir ;  these 
have  asked  for  my  best.  My  wife,  then,  must  have  asked  M. 
Athos  to  let  her  go  into  the  cellar  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  , 
and  he,  as  usual,  must  have  refused.  Ah  !  good  heavens !  there 
is  the  hullabaloo  louder  than  ever  !  " 

D'Artagnan,  in  fact,  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  direction  of 
the  cellar.  He  rose,  and,  preceded  by  the  landlord,  who  was 
wringing  his  hands,  and  followed  by  Planchet  with  his  muske- 
toon  all  loaded,  he  approached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  exasperated  ;  they  had  had  a  long 
ride,  and  were  desperately  hungry  and  thirsty. 

"  But  this  is  a  tyranny,"  cried  they,  in  very  good  French, 
though  with  a  foreign  accent ;  "  that  this  madman  will  not  allow 
these  good  people  access  to  their  own  wine !  Come !  we  will 
break  open  the  door,  and  if  he  is  too  far  gone  in  his  madness  — 
well,  we  will  kill  him  ! " 

"  Softly,  gentlemen  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  drawing  his  pistols 
from  his  belt ;  "you  will  kill  no  one,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  Good  !  good !  "  said  Athos,  calmly,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  door ;  "  just  let  them  come  in,  these  devourers  of  little 
children,  and  we  shall  see!" 

Brave  as  they  appeared  to  be,  the  two  English  gentlemen 
looked  at  each  other  hesitatingly.  One  would  have  said  that 
there  was  in  that  cellar  one  of  those  hungry  ogres,  the  gigantic 
heroes  of  popular  legends,  into  whose  cavern  nobody  can  force 
a  way  with  impunity. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  ;  but  at  length  the  two  Eng- 
lishni on  felt  ashamed  to  draw  back,  and  the  more  quarrelsome 
one  descended  the  five  or  six  steps  which  led  to  the  cellar,  and 
gave  the  door  a  kick  hard  enough  to  split  a  wall. 

"  Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan,  cocking  his  pistols,  "  I  will 
take  charge  of  the  one  at  the  top :  you  look  to  the  one  below. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  it's  battle  you  want,  you  shall  have  it." 

"  My  God  ! "  cried  the  hollow  voice  of  Athos,  "  I  can  hear 
D'Arta^^iian,  I  think." 

"  Yes  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  raising  his  voice  in  his  turn, 
"  I  am  here,  my  friend  ! " 

"  Ah !  ah !  then,"  replied  Athos,  "  we  will  give  it  to  these 
breakers-in  of  doors  !  " 

The  gentlemen  had  drawn  their  swords,  but  they  found 
themselves  caught  between  two  fires.     They  still  hesitated  an 
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instant;  but,  as  before,  pride  prevailed,  and  a  second  kick 
split  the  door  from  bottom  to  top. 

"  Stand  one  side,  D' Artagnan,  stand  one  side/'  cried  Athos  ; 
"  I  am  going  to  fire  !  " 

"  Gentlemen  ! "  exclaimed  D' Artagnan,  whose  presence  of 
mind  never  abandoned  him,  "  gentlemen,  think  of  what  you 
are  about !  —  Patience,  Athos  !  —  You  are  running  your  heads 
into  a  very  silly  affair ;  you  will  be  riddled.  My  lackey  and  I 
will  have  three  shots  at  you,  and  you  will  get  as  many  from 
the  cellar.  We  will  then  have  our  swords,  with  which,  I  can 
assure  you,  my  friend  and  I  play  tolerably  well.  Let  me  manage 
your  business  and  my  own.  You  shall  soon  have  something  to 
drink ;  I  give  you  my  word.^' 

"  If  there  is  any  left !  "  grumbled  Athos's  jeering  voice. 

The  landlord  felt  a  cold  sweat  creep  down  his  back. 

"  How  !  if  there  is  any  left !  "  murmured  he. 

"What,  the  devil  !  there  must  be  plenty  left,"  replied 
D' Artagnan ;  "  be  satisfied  of  that.  These  two  can  never  have 
drunk  up  the  whole  cellar.  Gentlemen,  return  your  swords 
to  their  scabbards." 

"  We  will,  provided  you  replace  your  pistois  in  your  belt." 

«  Willingly." 

And  D' Artagnan  set  the  example.  Then  turning  towards 
Planchet,  he  made  him  a  sign  to  uncock  his  musketoon. 

The  Englishmen,  convinced,  sheathed  their  swords  grum- 
blingly.  The  history  of  Athos's  imprisonment  was  then 
related  to  them  ;  and  as  they  were  really  gentlemen,  they  pro- 
nounced the  host  in  the  wrong. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  go  up  to  your  room 
again ;  and  in  ten  minutes,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  shall  have 
all  you  desire." 

The  Englishmen  bowed,  and  went  upstairs. 

"  Now  I  am  alone,  my  dear  Athoa,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  open 
the  door,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Instantly,"  said  Athos. 

Then  a  great  noise  of  the  knocking  down  of  fagots  was 
heard,  and  of  the  groaning  of  beams;  these  were  Athos's 
counterscarps  and  bastions  which  the  besieged  himself  was 
demolishing. 

An  instant  later  the  door  moved,  and  the  pale  face  of  Athos 
appeared,  who  with  a  rapid  glance  took  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

D' Artagnan  fell  on  his  neck  and  embraced  him  tenderly ; 
he  then  endeavored  to  draw  him  from  that  moist  abode,  but, 
to  his  surprise,  perceived  that  Athos  staggered. 
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"  Why,  you  are  wounded  ?  "  said  he. 

"I!  not  at  all.  I  am  dead  drunk,  that's  all,  and  never 
did  a  man  do  it  better.  Gracious  heavens !  my  good  host !  I 
must  at  least  have  drunk  for  my  part  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bottles." 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  cried  the  landlord ;  "  if  the  lackey  has  drunk 
only  half  as  much  as  the  master,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  Grimaud  is  a  well-bred  lackey.  He  would  never  think  of 
faring  in  the  same  way  as  his  master.  He  only  drank  from 
the  butt.  Hark!  I  believe  he  forgot  to  turn  the  faucet  in 
again.     Do  you  hear  it?    It  is  running  now." 

D'Artagnan  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  changed  the 
landlord's  trembling  into  a  burning  fever. 

In  the  meantime,  Grimaud  appeared  in  his  turn,  behind  his 
master,  with  his  musketoon  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  head  shak- 
ing like  one  of  those  drunken  satyrs  in  Rubens's  pictures. 
He  was  bedewed  before  and  behind  with  a  thick  liquid  which 
the  host  recognized  as  his  best  olive  oil. 

•The  party  crossed  the  public  room  and  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  the  best  apartment  in  the  house,  which  D'Artag- 
nan  seized  arbitrarily. 

In  the  meantime  the  landlord  and  his  wife  hurried  down 
with  lamps  into  the  cellar,  which  had  so  long  been  forbidden 
them,  and  where  a  frightful  spectacle  awaited  them. 

Beyond  the  fortifications,  through  which  Athos  had  made 
a  breach  in  order  to  get  out,  and  which  were  composed  of 
fagots,  planks,  and  empty  casks,  heaped  up  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  strategic  art,  they  found,  swimming  in  puddles 
of  oil  and  wine,  the  bones  and  fragments  of  all  the  hams  they 
had  eaten ;  while  a  heap  of  broken  bottles  filled  the  whole  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  a  keg,  the  cock  of  which  was 
left  running,  was  losing  through  the  opening  the  last  drops  of 
its  blood.  "The  image  of  devastation  and  death,"  as  the 
ancient  poet  says,  "reigned  as  over  a  field  of  battle." 

Of  fifty  large  sausages,  that  had  been  suspended  from  the 
joists,  scarcely  ten  remained. 

Then  the  lamentations  of  the  landlord  and  landlady  pierced 
the  vault  of  the  cellar.  D'Artagnan  himself  was  moved  by 
them.     Athos  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

But  rage  succeeded  grief.  The  landlord  armed  himself  with 
a  spit,  and  in  his  despair  rushed  into  the  chamber  occupied  by 
the  two  friends. 

"Wine  I "  said  Athos,  on  perceiving  the  host. 

"  Wine !  "  cried  the  stupefied  landlord,  "  wine  I     Why,  you 
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have  drunk  more  than  a  hundred  pistoles'  worth! — I  am  a 
ruined  man  —  lost!  destroyed!" 

"Bah!"  said  Athos.     "Why,  we  always  stopped  thirsty." 

"If  you  had  been  contented  with  drinking,  why,  well  aud 
good;  but  you  have  broken  all  the  bottles." 

"You  pushed  me  upon  a  heap  which  rolled  down.  That 
was  your  fault." 

"  All  my  oil  is  lost !  " 

"  Oil  is  a  sovereign  balm  for  wounds,  and  my  poor  Grimaud 
here  was  obliged  to  dress  those  you  had  inflicted  on  him." 

"  All  my  sausages  gnawed ! " 

"  There  is  an  enormous  number  of  rats  in  that  cellar." 

"You  shall  pay  me  for  all  this,"  cried  the  exasperated 
host. 

"  You  triple  ass ! "  said  Athos,  rising ;  but  he  sank  down 
again  immediately ;  he  had  tried  his  strength  to  the  utmost. 
D'Artagnan  came  to  his  relief,  with  his  whip  raised  in  the  air. 

The  landlord  drew  back  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  This  will  teach  you,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  to  treat  more 
courteously  the  guests  God  sends  you." 

"  Grod !   say  rather  the  devil ! " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  if  you  keep  stunning 
us  in  this  manner,  we  will  all  four  go  and  shut  ourselves  up  in 
your  cellar,  and  see  if  the  mischief  be  as  great  as  you  say." 

"  Oh!  gentlemen !  gentlemen ! "  said  the  landlord,  "  I  have 
been  wrong,  I  confess  it ;  but  there  is  pardon  for  every  sin ! 
You  are  noblemen  and  I  am  a  poor  innkeeper ;  you  will  have 
pity  on  me." 

"Ah!  if  you  speak  in  that  way,"  said  Athos,  "you  will 
break  my  heart,  and  the  tears  will  flow  from  my  eyes  as  the 
wine  flowed  from  your  casks.  We  are  not  such '  devils  as  we 
appear  to  be.     Come  here  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over." 

The  landlord  approached  hesitatingly. 

"Come  hero,  I  say,  and  don't  be  afraid,"  continued  Athos. 
"  At  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  pay  you,  I  had  laid  my 
purse  on  your  table." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  That  purse  contained  sixty  pistoles.      Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Deposited  in  the  justice's  office.  They  said  it  was  coun- 
terfeit money." 

"  Very  well ;  get  me  my  purse  back  and  keep  the  sixty 
pistoles." 

"But  monseigneur  knows  very  well  that  justice  n^^ver  lets 
go  what  it  once  lays  hold  of.     If  it  were  counterfeit  money, 
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there  might  be  some  hopes ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  good 
pieces." 

"  Manage  the  matter  as  well  as  you  can,  my  good  man.  It 
does  not  concern  me,  the  more  so  as  I  have  not  a  pound  left." 

*^  Come,"  said  D'Ai-tagnan,  "  where  is  Athos's  former  horse  ?  " 

« In  the  stable." 

"  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  " 

"  Fifty  pistoles  at  most." 

"  It's  worth  eighty ;  take  it  and  let  that  end  the  matter." 

"  What  1 "  cried  Athos,  "  are  you  selling  my  liorse  ?  selling 
my  Bajazet  ?  And  pray  on  what  shall  I  make  my  campaign  ? 
on  Grimaud  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  you  another,"  said  D'Ai'tagnan. 

«  Another  ?  " 

"  And  a  magnificent  one,  too ! "  cried  the  landlord. 

"  Well,  since  there  is  another  finer  and  younger,  why,  you 
may  take  the  old  one  and  let  us  have  some  wine." 

*'  What  kind  ?  "  asked  the  landlord,  quite  cheerful  again. 

"  Some  of  that  at  the  bottom,  near  the  laths.  There  are 
twenty-five  bottles  of  it  left ;  all  the  rest  were  broken  by  my 
fall.    Bring  up  six  of  them." 

"  Why,  this  man  is  a  tun  !  "  said  the  host  aside ;  "  if  he  will 
only  remain  here  a  fortnight,  and  pay  for  what  he  drinks,  my 
affairs  will  soon  be  right  again." 

"  And  don't  forget,"  said  D'Artaguan,  "  to  bring  up  four 
bottles  of  the  same  sort  for  the  two  English  gentlemen." 

"  And  now,  D'Artaguan,"  said  Athos,  "  while  they  are  bring- 
ing up  the  wme,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  others, 
come ! " 

D'Artaguan  related  how  he  had  found  Porthos  in  bed  with 
a  sprained  knee,  and  Aramis  at  a  table  between  two  theo- 
logians. As  he  finished,  the  landlord  entered  with  the  wine 
and  a  ham,  which,  fortunately  for  him,  liad  been  left  out  of 
the  cellar. 

"  Good  ! "  said  Athos,  filling  his  glass  and  D' Artagnan's  ; 
"  here's  to  Porthos  and  Araniis  !  But,  my  friend,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  and  what  has  happened  to  you  personally  ? 
You  don't  look  happy." 

"Alas  !  "  said  D'Artaguan,  "  it  is  because  I  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all." 

"  You  !  unfortunate ! "  said  Athos  ;  '^  come !  how  the  devil 
can  you  be  unfortunate  ?     Tell  me  that." 

"  Presently  !  "  said  D'Artaguan. 

"  Presently !  and  v/hy  presently  ?    Because  you  think  I  am 
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drunk,  D'Artagnan  ?  Keep  this  iu  mind,  my  ideas  are  never 
so  clear  as  when  I  have  had  plenty  of  wine.  Speak,  then ;  I 
am  all  ears.'' 

D'Artagnan  related  his  adventure  with  Madame  Bonacieux. 
Athos  listened  to  him  without  moving  a  muscle ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  — 

"Trifles,  all  that,"  said  Athos,  "nothing  but  trifles!" 
That  was  Athos' s  favorite  expression. 

"  You  always  say  trifles,  my  dear  Athos !  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  ajid  that  comes  very  ill  from  you,  who  have  never  been  in 
love." 

Athos's  dull  eye  flashed  suddenly,  but  it  was  only  a  flash— 
it  became  dull  and  vacant  as  before. 

"  True,"  said  he  quietly,  "  I  have  never  been  in  love." 

"  Acknowledge  then,  you  stony-hearted  man,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "  that  you  have  no  right  to  be  so  hard  on  us  whose  hearts 
are  tender." 

"  Tender  hearts  !  wounded  hearts ! "  said  Athos. 

"What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  love  is  a  lottery,  in  which  he  who  wins,  wins 
death !  You  are  very  fortunate  to  have  lost,  believe  me,  my 
dear  D'Artagnan.  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  advise  you, 
always  lose." 

"  Oh !  but  she  seemed  to  love  me  so ! " 

"  She  seemed,  did  she  ?  " 

"Oh!  she  did  love  me." 

"  You  boy !  Why,  not  a  man  lives  who  has  not  believed  as 
you  do,  that  his  mistress  loved  him,  and  no  man  lives  who 
has  not  been  deceived  by  his  mistress." 

"  Except  you,  Athos,  who  never  had  one." 

"  True,"  said  Athos,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  true !  I 
never  had  one  !     Let  us  drink  !  " 

"But  then,  philosopher  that  you  are,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"instruct  me,  support  me.  I  need  to  know  and  to  be  con- 
soled." 

"  Consoled  !  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  my  misfortune." 

"  Your  misfortune  is  laughable,"  said  Athos,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  would  say  if  I 
were  to  relate  to  you  a  real  tale  of  love !  " 

"  Whicih  concerns  you  ?  " 

"  Or  one  of  my  friends  —  what  difference  does  it  make  ?  " 

"  Tell  it,  Athos,  tell  it." 

"  Let  us  drink !    That  wiU  be  better.'' 
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«  Drink  while  you  tell  it ! " 

"  Not  a  bad  idea ! "  said  Athos,  emptying  and  filling  his 
glass ;  "  the  two  things  go  marvellously  well  together." 

"I  am  all  attention,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

Athos  collected  himself,  and  in  proportion  as  he  did 
so,  D'Artagnan  saw  that  he  became  paler.  He  was  at  that 
period  of  intoxication  in  which  vulgar  drinkers  fall  on  the 
floor  and  go  to  sleep.  But  he  dreamed  aloud,  without  sleeping. 
This  somnambulism  of  drunkenness  had  something  frightful 
about  it. 

"  You  absolutely  wish  it  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  beg  you  to  do  it,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Be  it,  then,  as  you  desire.  A  friend  of  mine,  please  to 
observe,  a  friend  of  mine,  not  myself,"  said  Athos,  interrupting 
himself  with  a  gloomy  smile,  "  one  of  the  counts  of  my  prov- 
ince, that  is  to  say,  of  Berry,  noble  as  a  Dandolo  or  a  Montmo- 
rency, when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  fell  in  love  with  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Through  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  her  age  beamed  an  ardent  mind,  not  a  woman's  mind, 
but  a  poet's.  She  did  not  please,  she  intoxicated.  She  lived 
in  a  small  town  with  her  brother,  who  was  a  vicar.  Both  had 
recently  come  into  the  country. .  Nobody  knew  where  they 
came  from ;  but  on  seeing  her  so  lovely  ?tnd  her  brother  so 
pious,  nobody  thought  of  asking  where  they  came  from.  They 
were  said,  however,  to  be  of  good  extraction.  My  friend,  who 
was  lord  of  the  country,  might  have  seduced  her,  or  he  might 
have  seized  her  forcibly,  at  his  will,  for  he  was  master.  Who 
would  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  two  strangers,  two  un- 
known persons  ?  Unfortunately,  he  was  an  honorable  man  — 
he  married  her.     The  fool !  the  ass !  the  idiot ! " 

"  How  so,  if  he  loved  her  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Wait ! "  said  Athos.  "  He  took  her  to  his  chateau,  and 
made  her  the  first  lady  in  the  province  ;  and,  in  justice,  it  must 
be  allowed,  she  supported  her  rank  becomingly." 

"Well?"  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  one  day  when  she  was  hunting  with  her  husband," 
continued  Athos,  in  a  low  voice,  and  speaking  very  quickly, 
"she  fell  from  her  horse  and  fainted.  The  count  flew  to  her 
help,  and  as  she  appeared  to  be  oppressed  by  her  clothes,  he 
ripped  them  open  with  his  poniard,  and  in  so  doing  laid  bare 
her  shoulder.  Guess,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  with  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  "  guess  what  she  had  on  her  shoulder." 

'''How  can  I  tell?"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  A  fleur-de-lis ! "  said  Athos.     "  She  was  branded !  '* 
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And  Athos  emptied  at  a  single  draught  the  glass  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

"Horrors!"  cried  D'Artagnan.  "What  are  you  telling 
me?" 

"  The  truth.  My  friend,  the  angel  was  a  demon.  The  poor 
young  girl  had  been  a  thief." 

"  And  what  did  the  count  do  ?  " 

"  The  count  was  a  great  noble.  He  had  on  his  estates  the 
right  of  life  and  death.  He  tore  the  countess's  dress  to 
pieces,  tied  her  hands  behind  her,  and  hanged  her  on  a 
tree ! " 

"  Heavens  !  Athos  !  a  murder  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  a  murder  —  nothing  else,"  said  Athos,  pale  as 
death.  "  But,  methinks  I  am  left  without  wine  ! "  and  he 
seized  by  the  neck  the  last  bottle  that  remained,  put  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  emptied  it  at  a  single  draught,  as  he  would  have 
emptied  an  ordinary  glass. 

Then  he  let  his  head  fall  on  his  two  hands,  while  D'Artag- 
nan  sat  facing  him,  overwhelmed  with  dismay. 

"  That  has  cured  me  of  beautiful,  poetical,  and  loving 
women,"  said  Athos,  getting  to  his  feet,  and  neglecting  to 
pursue  the  apologue  of  the  count,  "  God  grant  you  as  much  ! 
Let  us  drink  ! " 

"Then  she  is  dead?  "  stammered  D'Artagnan. 

"Zounds!"  said  Athos.  "But  holdout  your  glass.  Some 
ham,  my  man  !  "  cried  Athos;  "we  can  drink  no  longer  !" 

"  And  her  brother  ?  "  added  D'Artagnan  timidly. 

"  Her  brother  ?  "  replied  Athos. 

"  Yes,  the  priest." 

"  Oh !  I  inquired  after  him  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  him 
likewise,  but  he  was  beforehand  with  me,  he  had  quitted  the 
curacy  instantly." 

"Was  it  ever  known  who  this  miserable  fellow  was  ?  " 

"  He  was  doubtless  the  fair  lady's  lirst  lover  and  accomplice, 
a  worthy  man,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  curate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  mistress  married,  and  securing  her  a 
position.     He  has  been  quartered  before  this  time,  I.  hope." 

"  My  God  !  my  God  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  quite  stunned  by 
the  relation  of  this  horrible  adventure. 

"  Pray  eat  some  of  this  ham,  D'Artagnan ;  it  is  exquisite,'' 
said  Athos,  cutting  a  slice,  which  he  placed  on  the  young  man's 
plate.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  there  are  only  four  like  this  in  the 
cellar !     I  should  have  drunk  fifty  bottles  more." 

D'Artagnan  could  no  longer  endure  this  conversation,  which 
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would  have  driven  him  crazy.     He  let  his  head  fall  on  his 
hands  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  Young  men  no  longer  know  how  to  drink,"  said  Athos, 
looking  at  him  pityingly,  "and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them,  too!" 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    RETURN. 

D'Artagnan  was  astounded  by  the  terrible  story  Athos  had 
confided  to  him,  and  yet  many  things  still  appeared  obscure 
to  him  in  this  partial  revelation.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  man  decidedly  drunk,  to  one  who  was  half  drunk ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  which  the  fumes  of  three 
or  four  bottles  of  Burgundy  carry  with  them  to  the  brain, 
D'Artagnan,  on  awaking  the  following  morning,  found  every 
word  of  Athos  as  vividly  written  on  his  brain  as  if.  when 
they  had  fallen  from  his  mouth,  they  had,  in  fact,  been  im- 
printed on  his  mind.  All  this  doubt  only  gave  rise  to  a  more 
lively  desire  of  arrivmg  at  a  certainty,  and  he  went  into  his 
friend's  chamber  with  a  fixei  determination  of  renewing  the 
conversation  of  the  preceding  evening ;  but  he  found  Athos 
quite  himself  again,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  shrewd  and  im- 
penetrable of  men.  Besides,  the  musketeer,  after  having  ex- 
changed a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  with  him,  broached  the 
matter  first. 

"  I  was  pretty  drunk  yesterday,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said 
he  ;  "I  can  tell  that  by  my  tongue,  which  was  still  very  thick 
this  morning,  and  by  my  pulse,  which  was  still  very  tremulous. 
I  would  lay  a  wager  I  uttered  a  thousand  absurdities." 

And  wliile  saying  this  he  looked  at  his  friend  with  an  ear- 
nestness tint  embarrassed  him. 

"No,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  if  I  recollect  well  what  you 
said,  it  was  nothing  out  of  the  common." 

"  Indeed,  you  surprise  me.  I  thought  I  had  related  a  most 
lamentstble  story  to  you." 

And  he  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  he  would  like  to  read 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  heart. 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  appears  that  I  was 
drunker  than  you,  since  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind." 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Athos,  who  went  on : 

"You  cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  my  dear  friend,  that 
every  one  has  his  own  ki  id  of  drunkenness,  sad  or  gay.     My 
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drunkenness  is  always  sad,  and  when  I  am  thoroughly  intoxi- 
cated my  mania  is  to  relate  all  the  dismal  stories  witii  which 
my  foolish  nurse  filled  my  brain.  That  is  my  failing — a  great 
failing,  I  admit;  but,  with  that  exception,  I  am  a  sound 
drinker." 

Athos  said  this  so  naturally  that  D^Artagnan  was  shaken  in 
his  conviction. 

"  Oh  !  that  was  it,  then,"  replied  the  young  man,  tr3ring  to 
get  at  the  truth,  "  that  was  it,  then ;  I  remember,  as  we  remem- 
ber a  dream,  —  we  were  speaking  of  hanging  people." 

"  Ah  !  you  see  how  it  is,"  said  Athos,  turning  pale,  but  yet 
attempting  to  laugh ;  ''  I  was  sure  it  was  so  —  the  haiiging  of 
people  is  my  nightmare." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  J>'Artagnan,  "  I  remember  now ;  yes,  it 
was  about  —  stop  a  minute  —  yes,  it  was  about  a  woman." 

"That's  it,"  replied  Athos,  becoming  almost  livid,  "that  is 
my  great  story  of  the  fair  lady ;  and  when  I  relate  that,  I 
must  be  drunk  indeed." 

"  Yes,  that  was  it,"  said  ly Artagnan ;  "  the  story  of  a  lady, 
tall,  fair,  and  beautiful,  with  blue  eyes." 

"  Yes  —  who  was  hanged." 

^*  By  her  husband,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  your  acquaint- 
ance," continued  D'Artagnan,  looking  intently  at  Athos. 

"  Well,  you  see  how  a  man  may  compromise  himself  when 
he  does  not  know  what  he  says,"  replied  Athos.  shrugging  his 
shoulders  as  if  he  thought  himself  an  object  of  pity.  *••  I  cer- 
tainly never  will  get  drunk  again,  lyArtagnan,  —  it  is  too  bad 
a  habit" 

D'Artagnan  remained  silent. 

Then  Athos,  changing  the  conversation  all  at  once  — 

**  By  the  bye,  I  thank  you  for  the  horse  you  have  brought 
me,'^  said  he. 

"  Does  it  suit  vou  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  a  horse  for  hard  work." 

^  You  arc  mistaken.  I  have  ridden  him  ten  leagues  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he  appeared  no  more  distressed 
than  if  he  had  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Place  Saint  Sol- 
pice." 

**  Ah,  ha !  jou  begin  to  awakoii  mj  regret." 

•^Regret?" 

*  Yes ;  I  have  parted  with  him." 

•How?'' 

*^  Why^  here  is  a  simple  fair^t.  This  morning  I  awoke  at  six 
oVlock ;  you  were  slill  &st  ^eep^  and  I  did  not;  know  wliat  is 
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do  with  myself.  I  was  still  stupid  from  our  yesterday's  revel. 
As  I  caine  into  the  public  room,  I  saw  one  of  our  Englishmen 
bargaining  with  a  dealer  for  a  horse,  his  own  having  died  yes- 
terday from  blind  staggers.  I  drew  near,  and  found  he  was 
bidding  a  hundred  pistoles  for  a  chestnut  nag. 

"  *  Zounds ! '  said  I ;  '  my  good  gentleman,  I  have  a  horse  to 
sell,  too.' 

"^  Ay,  and  a  very  fine  one!  1  saw  him  yesterday — your 
friend's  lackey  was  leading  him.' 

"  *  Do  you  think  he  is  worth  a  hundred  pistoles  ? ' 

" '  Yes ;  will  you  sell  him  to  me  for  that  sum  ? ' 

"  *  No ;  but  I  will  gamble  with  you  for  him.' 

"  '  You  will  gamble  with  me  for  him  ? ' 

u  i  Yes.' 

"* What  with?' 

" '  Dice.' 

"  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  I  lost  the  horse.  Ah,  ah ! 
but  please  to  observe  I  won  back  the  trappings,"  cried  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  looked  much  disconcerted. 

"  This  vexes  you  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"Well,  I  must  confess  it  does,"  replied  D'Artagnan.  "That 
horse  was  to  have  assisted  in  making  us  known  in  the  day  of 
battle.  It  was  a  pledge  —  a  remembrance.  Athos,  you  have 
done  wrong." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  put  yourself  in  my  place,"  replied  the 
musketeer.  "I  was  bored  to  death,  and  then,  upon  my  honor, 
I  don't  like  English  horses.  If  it  is  only  a  question  of  being 
recognized  by  some  one,  why,  the  saddle  will  suffice  for  that ;  it 
is  quite  remarkable  enough.  As  to  the  horse,  we  can  easily 
find  some  excuse  for  its  disappearance.  What  the  devil !  A 
horse  is  mortal;  let  us  play  mine  had  the  glanders  or  the 
farcy." 

D'Artagnan  remained  gloomy. 

"It  vexes  me  greatly,"  continued  Athos,  "that  you  attach  so 
much  importance  to  these  animals,  for  I  am  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  my  story." 

"What  else  have  you  done  ?" 

"After  losing  my  own  horse,  nine  against  ten, —  see  hoyi 
near!  —  the  notion  occurred  to  me  of  staking  yours." 

"Yes — but  you  stopped  at  the  notion,  I  hope  ?" 

"No;  for  I  put  it  in  execution  that  very  minute." 

"That's  too  much!"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  great  anxiety. 

"  I  threw,  and  I  lost." 

"What,  my  horse?" 
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'^Your  horse;  aeven  against  eight;  one  point  short — you 
^\\QW  the  proverb/' 

^'  Athos,  you  are  not  in  your  right  senses — I  swear  yon  are 
not." 

<'  My  doar  lad,  you  ought  to  have  told  me  that  yesterday, 
wl^en  i  waH  telliug  you  silly  stories,  and  not  this  morning.  I 
lo«t  him,  tli(»u,  with  all  his  appointments  and  harnesses." 

"Heally,  thin  is  f rij^'htful ! " 

"Stop  a  luimito;  you  dou^t  know  all  yet.  I  should  make  an 
excuUlent  gambler  if  I  were  not  too  obstinate.  But  I  get  ob 
stinatt*,  just  as  when  I  drink;  well,  I  got  obstmate  then — " 

**  \Vt41,  but  what  else  could  you  play  for — you  had  nothing 
left?" 

*<  Oh !  yes,  yes,  my  friend ;  there  was  still  that  diamond  left 
whioh  sparkles  uu  your  finger,  and  which  I  had  observed, 
yesterday." 

"  This  diamond  ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  placing  his  hand  eagerly 
im  his  ring. 

^^  And  as  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  such  things,  having  had  a 
few  of  my  own  once,  I  estimated  it  at  a  thousand  pistoles." 

"  I  hope,"  said  D'Artagnan  seriously,  half  dead  with  fright, 
*^yau  nmue  no  mention  of  my  diamond  ?  " 

"On  the  ix>utrary,  my  dear  friend,  your  diamond  became  our 
oidy  I'esouroe;  with  it  I  miglit  i-egaiu  our  horses  and  their  out- 
ttt,  and»  stiU  further^  money  to  pay  our  expenses  on  the  road/' 

"  Athvx^*  you  make  me  tremble  !  ^'  cried  IVArtagnan. 

"  I  moutioueil  your  diamouil  then  to  my  adversary,  who  bad 
lik«>wise  uotic*e<.l  it.  What  the  devil !  do  you  think  you  can 
yti^x  ^  star  f  r<.>m  hea\"en  on  your  tinker  and  nobody  observe  it  ? 

^  i>h  ?  go  on.  go  on  \  ^'  said  IV Artagnau ;  "^  for,,  oo  iny  bomor^ 
y\>,U  will  kiU  lu^  with  your  coolness  !  -^ 

^^  So^  wi^  diividetl  vouc  diamond  into  ten  parts>  of  a  bundred 

^^  Youi  '^x^  taughiug  at  nie^  and  want  to  try  me  I  ^  sawi  IXAr- 
ti*gti;a.u^  wlu>i:u  anger  began  to  take  by  the  hair,  as  Miaerva  take?* 
AehUlej^k  itt  th^^  ^^  UuAd.."^ 

^  Ncv  I  am  13.0^  jofcio^ ;  '"s  deiitk !:  I  siiould  like  to  bare^  s««» 
Yvu  in.  my  pfakce  T.  I  huA  been  a  t'oirtnii^Iit  without  seeiaig:  a 
KuiUJWin  t'a^ce..  acud  had  been  left  to>  grow  besotted  in.  tbe  compaay 

^*  irtmi.!}    wti^  tW'  reyusoii  for  stakia^  my   dtaaxond !" '*'  cepEfeeil 

t>^\t:Ca^9Laa*,.  dou.bl.iH,tx  lu»  H»c  with  a  nervucuf  spasm.. 
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—  ten  throws,  without  revenge ;  in  thirteen  throws  I  lost  all — 
in  thirteen  throws.  The  number  thirteen  was  always  fatal  to 
me ;  it  was  on  the  13th  of  July  that  —  " 

"  Greit  heavens ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  rising  from  the  table, 
that  day's  story  making  him  forget  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

*^  Patience  !  "  said  Athos ;  "  I  had  a  plan.  The  Englishman 
was  an  original  character.  I  had  seen  him  conversing  that 
morning  with  Grimaud,  and  Grimaud  had  told  me  that  he  made 
him  proposals  to  enter  his  service.  I  staked  Grimaud — the 
silent  Grimaul  —  divided  into  ten  portions." 

"  Well,  what  next  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan,  laughing  in  spite  of 
himself. 

^'  Grimaud,  himself,  understand !  and  with  the  ten  parts  of 
Grim  lud,  who  is  not  worth  a  ducatoon,  I  won  back  the  dia- 
moud.  Tell  me,  now,  whether  you  don't  think  persistence  is  a 
virtU'3  ?  " 

"  Ton  my  word,  but  this  is  a  droll  story  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
a  little  consoled,  and  holding  his  sides  from  laughter. 

"  You  may  easily  guess  that,  finding  the  luck  turned,  I  again 
staked  the  diamond  at  once." 

"The  devil!"  said  D'Artagnan,  growing  sober  again. 

*•'  I  won  back  your  trappings,  then  your  horse,  then  my  trap- 
pings, then  uiy  horse,  and  then  I  lost  again.  In  short,  I  re- 
gainel  ycmr  trappings  and  then  mine.  That's  where  we  left 
off.     That  was  a  superb  throw,  so  I  left  off  there." 

D'Artagnan  breathed  as  if  the  whole  hostelry  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  breast. 

"  Then  I  understand,"  said  he,  timidly,  "  the  diamond  is 
safe  ?  " 

"  Intact,  my  dear  friend ;  plus  the  trappings  of  your  Buceph 
alus  and  mine." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  without  horses  ?  '' 

"  I  have  an  idea  concerning  them." 

"  Athos,  you  keep  me  in  a  fever." 

"  Listen  to  me.  You  have  not  played  for  a  long  time,  iyAr« 
tagnan." 

"  Neither  have  I  any  inclination  to  play." 

"  Swear  to  nothing.  You  have  not  played  for  a  long  time,  I 
said.     You  ought,  then,  to  have  good  luck." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"Well!  the  Englishman  and  his  companion  are  still  here. 
I  remarked  that  he  regretted  the  trappings  very  much.  You 
appear  to  think  much  of  your  horse.  In  your  place,  now,  I 
would  stake  the  harness  against  the  horse." 
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"But  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with,  one  equipment.^ 

"Stake  both,  by  Jove !     I  am  not  selfish  if  you  are." 

"You  would  do  so?^'  said  D'Artagnan,  undecided,  so 
strongly  did  the  confidence  of  Athos  begin  to  oyeru>me  him 
unconsciously. 

"  On  my  honor,  in  one  single  throw." 

"But  having  lost  the  horses,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
preserve  the  trappings." 

"  Stake  your  diamond,  then  !  " 

"No,  thank  you!  That's  quite  another  thing.  Never! 
never ! " 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Athos.  "  I  would  propose  to  you  to  stake 
Planchet,  but  as  that  has  already  been  done,  the  Englishman 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  willing." 

"  Decide'dly,  my  dear  Athos,  I  prefer  not  to  risk  anything." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  Athos,  coolly;  "the  Englishman  is 
overflowing  with  pistoles.  Good  Lord !  try  one  throw.  On* 
throw  is  soon  thrown ! " 

"And  if  Hose?" 

"  You  will  win." 

"But  if  Hose?" 

"  Well,  you  will  surrender  the  trappings." 

"  Well,  one  throw  it  is,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Athos  went  in  search  of  the  Englishman,  and  found  hin« 
in  the  stable,  examining  the  trappings  with  a  greedy  eye.  The 
opportunity  was  good.  He  proposed  the  conditions  —  the  twf » 
trappings  against  one  horse,  or  a  hundred  pistoles,  to  choose. 
The  Englishman  quickly  calculated.  The  two  trappings  were 
worth  three  hundred  pistoles  by  themselves.     He  consented. 

"D'Artagnan  threw  the  dice  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
turned  up  the  number  three.  His  paleness  terrified  Athos, 
who,  however,  contented  himself  with  saying: 

"  That's  a  sorry  throw,  comrade.  You  will  have  the  horses 
fully  equipped,  sir." 

The  Englishman,  quite  triumphant,  did  not  even  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  shake  the  dice ;  he  threw  them  on  the  table 
without  looking  at  them,  so  sure  was  he  of  victory.  IVArtag- 
nan  had  turned  away  to  conceal  his  vexation. 

"  There  !  there !  there  !  "  said  Athos,  in  his  tranquil  voice  j 
"  that  throw  of  the  dice  is  extraordinary.  I  have  seen  it  only 
four  times  in  my  life.     Two  aces,  gentlemen ! " 

The  Englishman  looked,  and  was  filled  with  astonishment 
lyArtagnan  looked,  and  was  filled  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,"   continued   Athos,  "four  times  only:   once   at  M« 
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Cr^quy's ;  another  time  at  my  own  house  in  the  country,  in  mjf 

chateau  at  ,  when  I  had  a  chateau ;  a  third  time  at  M.  de 

Tr^ville's,  where  it  surprised  us  all  5  and  the  fourth  time  at  a 
tavern,  where  it  fell  to  my  lot,  and  where  I  lost  a  hundred 
louis  and  a  supper  on  it." 

"Then  the  gentleman  takes  his  horse  back  again,"  said  the 
Englishman. 

"  Certainly,''  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Thau  there  is  no  revenge  ?  " 

"  Our  conditions  said  no  revenge,  you  will  please  to  recol- 
lect." 

"  That  is  true ;  the  horse  shall  be  restored  to  your  lackey, 
sir." 

"  A  moment !  "  said  Athos ;  "  with  your  permission,  sir,  I 
wish  to  speak  a  word  with  my  friend." 

"  If  you  please." 

Athos  drew  D'Artagnan  on  one  side. 

"  Wellj  tempter !  what  more  do  you  want  of  me  ? "  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  you  want  me  to  throw  again,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  wish  you  to  reflect." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  You  mean  to  take  your  horse,  do  you  not  ?  "    • 

«  Without  doubt,  I  do." 

"  You  are  wrong,  then.  I  would  take  the  hundred  pistoles  ; 
you  know  you  have  staked  the  trappings  against  the  horse  or  a 
hundred  pistoles,  at  your  choice." 

«  Yes." 

"  I  would  take  the  hundred  pistoles." 

"  And  I  take  the  horse." 

"  In  which,  I  repeat,  you  are  wrong.  What  is  the  use  of 
one  horse  for  us  two  ?  I  could  not  get  up  behind.  We  should 
look  like  the  two  sons  of  Aymon,  who  lost  their  brothers. 
You  would  not  want  to  humiliate  me  by  riding  by  my  side, 
prancing  along  upon  that  magnificent  charger.  For  my  part, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  take  the  hundred  pistoles. 
We  want  money  to  carry  us  back  to  Paris." 

"  I  am  much  attached  to  that  horse,  Athos." 

"  And  there,  again,  you  are  wrong.  A  horse  gets  a  sprain, 
a  horse  stumbles  and  breaks  his  knees,  a  horse  eats  out  of 
a  manger  in  which  a  glandered  horse  has  eaten.  There  is  a 
horse,  or  rather  a  hundred  pistoles,  lost.  A  master  muspt 
feed  his  horse,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  hundred  pistoles 
feed  their  master." 

«  But  how  shall  we  get  back  to  Paris  ?  " 
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"  lJj>on  our  lackeys'  horses,  by  Jove  I  Everybody  will  see 
by  our  looks  that  we  are  people  of  condition." 

Very  pretty  figures  we  shall  cut  upon  ponies,  while  Aramis 
and  Porthos  will  be  caracoling  upon  their  war  steeds !  *' 

"  Aramis  and  Porthos  I  "  cried  Athos,  and  he  began  to  laugh. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  I^Artagnan,  who  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend liis  friend's  hilarity. 

"  It's  all  right.     Come  on  ! "  said  Athos. 

''  Your  advice  then  is  —  " 

"  To  take  the  hundred  pistoles,  D'Artagnan ;  with  the  hun- 
dred pistoles  we  can  live  well  to  the  end  of  the  month.  We 
have  undergone  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  remember,  and  a  little 
rest  will  do  us  no  harm." 

"  I  rest  I  Oh,  no,  Athos !  The  moment  I  am  in  Paris  I  shall 
set  about  looking  for  that  y)oor  woman." 

"  Well,  you  may  be  assured  that  your  horse  will  not  be  half 
so  serviceable  to  you  for  that  purpose  as  good  louts  d'or. 
Take  the  liundred  pistoles,  my  friend,  take  the  hundred  pis- 
toles I " 

D'Artagnan  only  required  one  reason  to  be  satisfied.  This 
last  reason  appeared  convincing.  Besides,  he  feared  that  by 
resisting  loil^er  lie  should  appear  selfish  in  the  eyes  of  Athos. 
He  a(^quiesced,  then,  and  chose  the  hundred  pistoles,  which  the 
Englishnian  immediately  paid  down. 

Tlieir  only  anxiety  now  was  to  depart.     Peace  signed  with 
the  landlord  cost  six  pistoles  in  addition  to  Athos's  old  horse 
D'Artagnan  and  Athos  took  the  nags  of  Planchet  and  Grimaud, 
and  the  two  lackeys  skirted  on  foot,  carrying  the  saddles  on 
their  heads. 

Badly  as  our  two  friends  were  mounted,  they  soon  got  far  in 
advance  of  their  servants,  and  arrived  at  Crevecceur.  From  a 
distance  they  perceived  Aramis,  seated  in  a  melancholy  man- 
ner at  his  window,  looking  out,  like  Sister  Anne,  at  the  dust  in 
the  horizon. 

•'  Hello !  ha !  Aramis !  what  the  devil  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 
t^ried  the  two  friends. 

"Ah  !  it  is  you,  D'Artagnan,  and  you,  Athos,"  said  the  young 
man.  "I  was  reflecting  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blessings  of  tliis  world  leave  us,  and  my  English  horse,  which 
has  just  disappeared  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  living  image  of  the  fragility  of  the  things  of  the  earth. 
Life  itself  may  be  resolved  into  three  words:  Erat^  est^fuitJ^ 

**  Which  means  —  "  said  D'Artagnan,  who  began  to  suspect 
tiie  truth. 
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"  Which  means  that  I  have  just  been  duped ;  sixty  louis  for  a 
horse  which,  by  his  gait,  can  trot  at  least  five  leagues  an  hour." 

D'Artagnan  and  Athos  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

*'  My  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis,  "  don't  be  too  angry 
with  me,  I  beg  of  you,  —  necessity  has  no  law.  Besides,  I  am 
the  person  punished,  as  that  rascally  horse-dealer  has  robbed 
ine  of  fifty  pistoles  at  least.  Ah  !  you  fellows  are  good  mana- 
gers !  You  ride  on  your  lackeys'  horses,  and  have  your  own 
gallant  steeds  led  along  carefully  by  hand,  in  short  stages." 

At  the  same  instant  a  market-cart,  which  some  minutes  before 
had  appeared  upon  the  Amiens  road,  pulled  up  at  the  inn,  and 
Planchet  and  Grimaud  got  out  of  it  with  the  saddles  on  their 
heads.  The  cart  was  returning  to  Paris  empty,  and  the  two 
lackeys  had  agreed  as  the  condition  of  their  transportation  to 
keep  the  driver  in  liquor  the  whole  way. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  Aramis,  on  seeing  what  was  going  on ; 
*'  nothing  but  the  saddles  ?  " 

*'  Now,  do  you  understand  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  My  friends,  that  is  exactly  my  case.  I  retained  my  trap- 
pings instinctively.  Hello,  Bazin.  Bring  my  new  harness,  and 
carry  it  with  those  of  these  gentlemen." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  your  curates  ? "  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Why,  I  invited  them  to  a  dinner  the  next  day,"  replied 
Aramis.  '*  They  have  some  capital  wine  here,  by  the  way.  I 
made  them  drunk;  then  the  vicar  forbade  me  to  quit  my 
uniform,  and  the  Jesuit  entreated  me  to  get  him  made  a  mus- 
keteer." 

"Without  a  thesis  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "without  a  thesis  ! 
For  my  part,  I  request  the  thesis  may  be  suppressed !  " 

"From  that  time,"  continued  Aramis,  "I  have  lived  very 
agreeably.  I  have  begun  a  poem  in  verses  of  one  syllable  ! 
That  is  rather  difficult,  but  merit  in  all  things  consists  in  the 
difficulty.  The  matter  is  liigh-flown.  I  will  read  the  first 
canto  to  you ;  it  has  four  hundred  verses,  and  lasts  a  minute." 

"  Ton  my  word,  my  dear  Aramis ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
detested  verses  almost  as  much  as  he  did  Latin  ;  "  add  to  the 
merit  of  difficulty  that  of  brevity,  and  you  are  sure  your  poem 
will  at  least  have  two  merits." 

"Then,"  continued  Aramis,  "it  breathes  irreproachable 
passion,  as  you  will  see.  And  so,  my  friends,  we  are  returning, 
then,  to  Paris  ?  Bravo  !  I  am  ready.  We  are  going,  then,  to  r^ 
join  our  good  Porthos  !  So  much  the  better.  You  don^t  believe 
that  he  will  fail  me,  the  great  simpleton !    He  would  not  sell  his 
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horse  —  not  for  a  kingdom !  I  think  I  can  see  him  now^ 
mounted  upon  his  animal  and  seated  in  his  saddle.  He  will 
look  like  the  Great  Mogul!" 

They  made  a  halt  for  an  hour,  to  refresh  their  horses. 
Aramis  discharged  his  bill,  placed  Bazin  in  the  cart  with  his 
comrades,  and  then  set  forward  to  join  Porthos. 

They  found  him  up,  not  so  pale  as  when  D^Artagnan  left 
nim,  and  seated  at  a  table,  on  which,  though  he  was  alone, 
was  spread  dinner  enough  for  four  persons.  This  dinner  con- 
sisted of  meats  nicely  dressed,  choice  wines,  and  superb  fruit. 

"  Ah,  by  Jove  ! "  said  he,  rising,  "  you  came  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Gentlemen,  I  was  just  at  the  soup,  and  you  will  dine 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  ho ! "  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  these  bottles  are  not  the  fruits 
of  Mousqueton's  lasso  I  Besides,  here  is  a  larded  veal  and  a 
fillet  of  beef." 

"  I  am  getting  back  my  f  trength,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  am  re- 
cruiting myself;  nothing  weakens  a  man  more  than  these 
cursed  sprains.     Did  you  ever  suffer  from  a  sprain,  Athos  ?  " 

"Never!  —  only  I  remember  that  in  our  affair  of  the  Rue 
Perou  I  received  a  sword- wound,  which  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  days  produced  exactly  the  same  effect." 

"  But  this  dinner  was  not  intended  for  you  alone,  my  dear 
Porthos  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"No,"  said  Porthos,  "I  expected  some  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  just  sent  me  word  they  could  not 
come.  You  will  take  their  places,  and  I  shall  not  lose  by  the 
exchange.  Hello,  Mousqueton !  —  chairs,  and  order  the  number 
of  bottles  to  be  doubled." 

"Do  you  know  what  we  are  eating  here?"  said  Athos,  at 
the  expiration  of  about  ten  minutes. 

"  Zounds  ! "  replied  D' Artagnan,  "  for  my  part  I  am  eating 
larded  veal  with  cardoons  and  marrow." 

"  And  I  some  lamb  fillets,"  said  Porthos. 

"  And  I  a  breast  of  fowl,"  said  Aramis. 

"  You  are  all  mistaken,  gentlemen."  answered  Athos,  with  a 
serious  countenance ;  "  you  are  all  eating  horse." 

"  Eating  what  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Horse ! "  said  Aramis,  with  a  look  of  disgust. 

Porthos  alone  made  no  reply. 

"  Yes,  real  horse ;  are  we  not,  Porthos,  eating  horse  ?  and 
perhaps  his  trappings." 

"No,  no,  gentlemen,  I  have  kept  the  trappings,"  said 
Porthos. 
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''Ton  my  word!"  said  Aramis,  "we  are  all  alike.  One 
jvould  think  we  tipped  one  another  the  wink." 

"  What  could  I  do  ? "  said  Porthos ;  "  this  horse  made  my 
visitors  ashamed  of  theirs,  and  I  didn't  like  to  humiliate 
them!" 

"  So  your  duchess  is  still  taking  the  waters,  is  she  ?  "  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  still,"  replied  Porthos.  "And  the  governor  of  the 
province,  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  expected  to-day,  seemed  to 
have  such  a  desire  for  it  that  I  gave  it  to  him." 

"  Gave  it   "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Lord !  yes,  gave  it  to  him  —  you  can't  call  it  anything  but 
a  gift,"  said  Porthos,  "for  the  animal  was  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  louis,  and  the  stingy  fellow  would  only  give 
me  eighty ! " 

"  Without  the  saddle  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Yes,  without  the  saddle." 

"You  will  please  to  observe,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "that 
Porthos  has  made  the  best  bargain  of  any  of  us." 

And  then  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  much  to  poor  Porthos's 
astonishment.  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  cause  of 
their  hilarity,  he  took  part  in  it,  as  usual,  boisterously. 

"  At  any  rate  we  are  all  in  cash,  aren't  we  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Athos,  "I  found  Aramis's  Spanish 
wine  so  good  that  I  sent  on  a  hamper  of  sixty  bottles  of  it 
with  the  lackeys.     That  has  weakened  my  purse  not  a  little." 

"  And  I,"  said  Aramis,  "  you  can  imagine  that  I  had  given 
almost  my  last  sou  to  the  church  of  Montdidier  and  the  Jesuits 
of  Amiens  —  that  I,  moreover,  had  formed  engagements  which  I 
had  to  keep.  I  ordered  masses  for  myself,  and  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, which  will  be  said,  gentlemen,  and  for  which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  we  will  be  very  much  the  better." 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  do  you  think  my  sprain  cost  me 
nothing,  without  reckoning  Mousqueton's  wound,  on  account 
of  which  the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  come  twice  a  day,  and 
who  charged  me  double  on  the  pretext  that  this  stupid  Mous-» 
queton  had  allowed  himself  to  be  wounded  in  a  part  which 
people  generally  show  only  to  apothecaries.  So  I  advised  him 
to  try  never  to  get  wounded  there  any  more." 

"  Ay,  ay  ! "  said  Athos,  exchanging  a  smile  with  D' Artagnan 
and  Aramis ;  "  it  is  very  clear  you  acted  nobly  with  regard  to 
the  poor  lad  ;  that  is  like  a  good  master." 

"In  short,"  said  Porthos,  '^  when  all  my  expenses  are  paid^ 
I  shall  have,  at  most,  thirty  crowns  left." 
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"  And  I  about  ten  pistoles,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Well,  then,  D' Artagnan,  it  appears  that  you  and  I  are  the 
Croesuses  of  the  society.  How  much  have  you  left  of  your 
hundred  pistoles  ? '' 

"  Of  my  hundred  pistoles  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  1  gave 
you  fifty.'' 

«  You  did  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  yes." 

"  Ah !  yes,  so  you  did ;  I  recollect  now." 

"  Then  I  paid  the  landlord  six." 

"  What  a  beast  that  landlord  was  !  Why  did  you  give  him 
six  pistoles  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  told  me  to  give  them  to  him  yourself  !  " 

'^  Ah  !  so  I  did  ;  but  I  am  too  good-natured.  In  short,  how 
much  have  you  left  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five  pistoles,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  I,"  said  Athos,  taking  some  small  change  from  his 
pocket  "I " 

"  You  ?     Why,  nothing ! " 

"  'Pon  my  word !  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  reckoning  in 
with  the  general  stock." 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  calculate  how  much  we  possess  in  alL" 

«  Porthos  ?  " 

"  Thirty  crowns." 

^  Aramis  ?  " 

"  Ten  pistx)les." 

"  And  vou,  D' Artagnan  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  That  makes  in  all  —  "  said  Athos. 

"  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  livres ! "  said  D* Artagnan, 
who  reckoned  like  Archimedes. 

"  Then  on  our  arrival  in  Paris  we  shall  still  have  four  hun- 
dred, besides  the  trappings,"  said  Porthos. 

"  But  our  troop  horses  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Well,  we  will  take  two  of  the  four  lackeys'  horses  for  the 
masters,  and  we  will  draw  lots  for  them ;  the  four  hundred 
livres  will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  half  a  mount  for  tlio  third  of 
us,  and  then  we  will  give  all  our  loose  change  to  D' Artagnan, 
of  the  steady  hand,  who  will  go  and  play  in  the  first  gaming- 
house we  come  to.     There,  that's  arranged." 

"  Let  us  finish  the  dinner,  then,"  said  Porthos ;  "  it  is  getting 
cold  " 

The  four  friends,  having  set  their  minds  at  ease  with  regard 
to  the  future,  did  honor  to  the  repast,  the  remains  of  which 
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were    abandoned  to  MM.   Mousqueton,  Bazin,  Planchet,  and 
Grimaud. 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  D'Ai*tagnan  found  a  letter  from  M.  de 
Tr^ville,  informing  Mm  that,  at  his  request,  the  king  had 
just  promised  him  his  immediate  admission  into  the  musket- 
eers. 

As  this  was  the  height  of  D'Artagnan's  worldly  ambition, 
—  apart,  of  course,  from  his  desire  of  finding  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,  —  he  ran,  full  of  joy,  to  seek  his  comrades,  whom  he  had 
left  only  half  an  hour  before.  He  found  them  very  sad  and 
deeply  preoccupied.  They  were  assembled  in  council  at  the 
residence  of  Athos,  which  always  indicated  an  event  of  some 
seriousness. 

M.  de  Treville  had  just  informed  them  that  since  it  was 
his  Majesty's  fixed  intention  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  first 
of  May,  they  must  immediately  get  ready  all  their  equipments. 

The  four  philosophers  looked  at  one  another  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  M.  de  Treville  never  joked  in  matters  relating 
to  discipline. 

"  And  what  do  you  reckon  your  equipments  will  cost  ? " 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Oh,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say.  We  have  just  made 
our  calculations  with  Spartan  niggardliness,  and  we  each  re- 
quire fifteen  hundred  livres." 

"  Four  times  fifteen  make  sixty  —  ah  !  six  thousand  livres,'* 
said  Athos. 

"  For  my  part,  I  think,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  with  a  thousand 
livres  each  —  it  is  true  I  do  not  speak  as  a  Spartan,  but  as  a 
procureur  —  " 

The  word  procureur  roused  Porthos, 

" Stop  ! "  said  he  ;  "I  have  an  idea." 

"  Well,  that's  something ;  for  my  part,  I  have  not  the  shadow 
of  one,"  said  Athos  coolly.  "But  as  to  D'Artagnan,  the  hope 
of  soon  being  one  of  us,  gentlemen,  has  made  him  crazy.  A 
thousand  livres  !    I  declare  I  want  two  thousand  myself." 

"  Four  times  two  make  eight,  then,"  said  Aramis ;  "  it  is 
eight  thousand  that  we  want  to  complete  our  outfit  of  which 
it  is  true  we  have  already  the  saddles." 

"  One  thing  more  ! "  said  Athos,  waiting  till  D'Artagnan, 
who  was  going  to  thank  M.  de  Treville,  had  shut  the  door ; 
"  one  thing  more  !  That  beautiful  diamond  which  glitters  on 
our  friend's  finger.  What  the  devil !  D'Artagnan  is  too  good 
a  comrade  to  leave  his  brothers  in  embarrassment  while  he 
wears  a  king's  ransom  on  his  middle  finger. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 


THE    HUNT    FOR   EQUIPMENTS. 


The  most  preoccupied  of  the  four  friends  was  certainly 
D'Artagnan,  although  D'Artagnan,  as  a  guardsman,  would  be 
much  jnore  easily  equipped  than  the  musketeers,  who  were  all 
grandees.  But  our  Gascon  cadet  was,  as  may  have  been 
observed,  of  a  provident  and  almost  avaricious  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  —  explain  the  paradox  —  so  vain-glorious  as 
almost  to  rival  Porthos. 

To  this  preoccupation  of  his  vanity,  D'Artagnan,  at  this 
moment,  joined  an  uneasiness  much  less  selfish.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  inquiries  respecting  Madame  Bonacieux,  he 
could  obtain  no  news  concerning  her.  M.  de  Treville  had 
spoken  of  her  to  the  queen ;  the  queen  did  not  know  where  the 
mercer's  young  wife  was,  but  had  promised  to  have  a  search 
made  for  her.  But  this  promise  was  very  vague,  and  did  not 
at  all  reassure  D'Artagnan. 

Athos  did  not  leave  his  chamber ;  he  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  risk  a  single  step  to  provide  for  his  equipment. 

"  We  have  still  a  fortnight  before  us,"  said  he  to  his  friends  ; 
"  well,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  have  found  nothing,  or, 
rather,  if  nothing  has  come  to  find  me,  as  I  am  too  good  a 
Catholic  to  kill  myself  with  a  pistol-bullet,  I  will  seek  a  good 
cause  of  quarrel  with  four  of  his  Eminence's  guards,  or  with 
eight  Englishmen.  I  will  fight  until  one  of  them  has  killed 
me,  which,  considering  the  number,  cannot  fail  to  happen.  It 
will  then  be  said  of  me  that  I  died  for  the  king,  so  that  I  shall 
have  performed  my  duty  without  having  needed  an  outfit." 

Porthos  continued  to  walk  about,  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
shaking  his  head,  and  repeating : 

"  I  shall  follow  up  my  idea." 

Aramis,  anxious,  and  negligently  dressed,  said  nothing. 

It  may  be  seen  by  these  disastrous  details  that  desolation 
reigned  in  the  community. 

The  lackeys,  on  their  part,  like  the  coursers  of  Hippolytus, 
shared  their  masters'  sadness.  Mousqueton  collected  a  store  of 
crusts.  Bazin,  who  had  always  been  inclined  to  devotion,  never 
quitted  the  churches.  Planchet  watched  the  flies  flying.  And 
Grimaud,  whom  the  general  distress  could  not  induce  to  break 
the  silence  imposed  by  his  master,  heaved  sighs  enough  to  melt 
a  stone. 
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The  throe  friends  —  for,  as  we  have  said,  Athos  had  sworn 
not  to  stir  a  foot  to  equip  himself  —  the  three  friends  went  out, 
then,  early  in  the  morning  and  returned  late  at  night.  They 
wandered  about  the  streets,  looking  at  every  cobble-stone  to 
see  whether  some  passer-by  had  not  dropped  a  purse.  One 
might  have  thought  that  they  were  following  a  trail,  so  atten- 
tive were  they  wherever  they  went.  When  they  met  they 
looked  desolately  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Have  you 
found  anything  ?  " 

However,  as  Porthos  had  first  found  his  idea,  and  had 
thought  of  it  earnestly  afterwards,  he  was  the  first  to  act. 
This  worthy  Porthos  was  a  man  of  execution.  D' Artagnan  per- 
ceived him  one  day  walking  toward  the  church  of  St.  Leu, 
and  followed  him  instinctively.  He  entered  the  holy  place, 
after  having  twirled  liis  moustache  and  pulled  his  royal,  which 
always  announced,  on  his  part,  the  most  triumphant  resolu- 
tions. As  D' Artagnan  took  some  precautions  to  conceal  him- 
self, Porthos  believed  he  had  not  been  seen.  D' Artagnan  en- 
tered behind  him ;  Porthos  went  and  leaned  against  one  side  of 
a  pillar.  D' Artagnan,  still  unperceived,  leaned  against  the 
other  side  of  it. 

There  happened  to  be  a  sermon,  and  this  made  the  church 
very  full  of  people.  Porthos  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  ogle  the  women.  Thanks  to  Mousqueton's  care  the 
exterior  was  far  from  announcing  his  inward  distress.  His  hat 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  worn  on  the  nap,  his  feather  was  a  little 
faded,  his  gold  lace  was  a  little  tarnished,  his  laces  were  de- 
cidedly frayed.  But  in  the  obscurity  of  the  church  all  these 
trifles  were  not  seen,  and  Porthos  was  still  the  handsome 
Porthos. 

D' Artagnan  observed,  on  the  bench  nearest  to  the  pillar 
against  which  he  and  Porthos  were  leaning,  a  sort  of  ripe 
beauty,  rather  yellow  and  rather  dry,  but  erect  and  haughty, 
under  her  black  hood.  Porthos's  eyes  were  furtively  cast  upon 
this  lady,  and  then  roved  about  at  large  over  the  nave. 

On  her  side,  the  lady,  who  from  time  to  time  blushed,  darted 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  a  glance  toward  the  inconstant 
Porthos,  and  then  immediately  Porthos' s  eyes  went  wandering 
over  the  church  anxiously.  It  was  plain  that  this  was  a  mode 
of  proceeding  that  deeply  piqued  the  lady  in  the  black  hood, 
for  she  bit  her  lips  till  they  bled,  scratched  the  end  of  her  nose, 
and  sat  very  uneasily  in  her  seat. 

Porthos,  seeing  this,  again  twirled  his  moustache,  pulled  his 
royal  a  second  time,  and  began  to  make  signals  to  a  beautiful 
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lady  who  was  near  the  choir,  and  who  was  not  only  a  beautiful 
lady,  but,  also,  no  doubt,  a  great  lady,  for  she  had  behind  her 
a  negro  boy,  who  had  brought  the  cushion  on  which  she  knelt, 
and  a  female  sei*vant,  who  held  the  emblazoned  bag  in  which 
was  placed  the  book  from  which  she  followed  the  service. 

The  lady  in  the  black  hood  followed  through  all  their  wan- 
derings the  looks  of  Porthos,  and  perceived  that  they  rested 
on  the  lady  with  the  velvet  cushion,  the  little  negro,  and  the 
maid-servant. 

Meantime  he,  Porthos,  was  playing  his  game  prudently. 
He  employed  winks,  lingers  placed  on  lips,  little  assassinating 
smiles,  which  really  assassinated  the  disdained  beauty. 

Therefore,  as  a  mea  culpa^  and  in  striking  her  breast, 
she  uttered  an  "  Ahem  ! "  so  vigorously  that  everybody,  even  the 
lady  with  the  red  cushion,  turned  round  toward  her.  Porthos 
paid  no  attention.  Nevertheless,  he  understood  it  all,  but  pre- 
tended to  be  deaf. 

The  lady  of  the  red  cushion  produced  a  great  effect  —  for 
she  was  very  handsome  —  on  the  lady  in  the  black'  hood,  who 
saw  in  her  a  rival  to  be  really  dreaded ;  a  great  effect  on  Por- 
thos, who  thought  her  much  prettier  than  the  lady  in  the  black 
hood  ;  a  great  effect  upon  D'Artagnan,  who  recognized  in  her 
the  lady  of  Meung,  of  Calais,  and  of  Dover,  whom  his  persecu- 
tor, the  man  with  the  scar,  had  saluted  by  the  name  of  milady. 

D'Artagnan,  without  losing  sight  of  the  lady  of  the  red 
cushion,  continued  to  watch  Porthos's  proceedings,  which 
amused  him  greatly.  He  guessed  that  the  lady  of  the  black 
hood  was  the  solicitor's  wife  of  the  Kue  aux  Ours,  and  this 
was  the  more  likely  because  the  church  of  St.  Leu  was  not  far 
from  that  street. 

He  guessed,  then,  by  induction,  that  Porthos  was  trying  to 
take  his  revenge  for  his  defeat  at  Chantilly,  when  the  procn- 
reuse  had  proved  so  refractory  with  respect  to  her  purse. 

But,  amid  all  this,  D'Artagnan  remarked  also  that  not  one 
countenance  responded  to  Porthos's  gallantries.  There  was 
nothing  but  chimeras  and  illusions.  But  for  a. real  love,  for 
a  true  jealousy,  is  there  any  other  reality  than  illusions  and 
chimeras? 

The  sermon  over,  the  solicitor's  wife  advanced  toward  th(^ 
font  of  holy  water.  Porthos  went  before  her,  and,  instead  of 
a  finger,  dipped  his  whole  hand  in.  The  j9ro<??ere/^se  smiled, 
thinking  that  it  was  for  her  that  Porthos  was  exerting  himself. 
But  she  was  cruelly  and  promptly  undeceived.  AVhen  she  was 
only  about  three  steps  from  him,  he  turned  his  head  round, 
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fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  lady  of  the  red  cushion,  who 
had  risen  and  was  approaching,  followed  by  her  black  boy  and 
her  maid. 

When  the  lady  of  the  red  cushion  came  close  to  Porthos, 
Porthos  drew  his  dripping  hand  from  the  font.  The  fair  wor- 
shipper touched  Poiihos's  great  hand  with  her  delicate  fingers, 
smiled  as  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  left  the  church. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  solicitor's  wife.  She  entei-tained 
no  doubt  that  this  lady  and  Porthos  were  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue. If  she  had  been  a  great  lady  she  would  have  fainted ; 
but  as  she  was  only  a  procu  reuse,  she  contented  herself  with 
saying  to  the  musketeer,  with  concentrated  fury  : 

"  Eh,  Monsieur  Porthos,  you  don't  offer  me  any  holy  water  ? '' 

Porthos,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  started  like  a  man  awak- 
ened from  a  sleep  of  a  hundred  years. 

"Ma  —  madame!''  cried  he;  "is  that  you?  How  is  your 
husband,  our  dear  Monsieur  Coquenard  ?  Is  he  still  as  stingy 
as  ever  ?  Where  can  my  eyes  have  been  not  to  have  even 
perceived  you  during  the  two  hours  the  sermon  has  lasted  ?  " 

"  I  was  within  two  paces  of  you,  sir,"  replied  the  solicitor's 
wife ;  "  but  you  did  not  perceive  me,  because  you  had  eyes 
only  for  the  pretty  lady  to  whom  you  just  now  gave  the  holy 
water." 

Porthos  pretended  to  be  confused. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  have  noticed  —  " 

"  I  must  have  been  blind  if  1  had  not." 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos  carelessly,  "  that  is  a  duchess  of  my 
acquaintance,  whom  I  have  great  trouble  to  meet  on  account  of 
her  husband's  jealousy,  and  who  sent  me  word  that  she  would 
come  to-day,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  me  in  this  poor 
church,  in  this  vile  quarter." 

"  Monsieur  Porthos,"  said  the  procureuse,  "  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  offer  me  your  arm  for  five  minutes  ?  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  winking  to  himself,  as  a 
gambler  does  who  laughs  at  the  dupe  he  is  about  to  pluck. 

At  that  moment  D'Artagnan  was  passing  in  pursuit  of 
milady.  He  cast  a  glance  at  Porthos,  and  beheld  his  trium- 
phant look. 

"Ah,  ha! "  said  he  to  himself,  reasoning  in  accordance  with 
the  strangely  easy  morality  of  that  gallant  period,  "here  is 
one  of  us,  at  least,  on  the  road  to  be  equipped  in  time." 

Porthos,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  procuretLse's  arm 
as  a  boat  yields  to  the  rudder,  arrived  at  the  cloister  Saint 
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Magloire,  a  somewhat  unfrequented  passage,  shut  in  by  a  tum- 
itile  at  each  end.  In  the  daytime  nobody  was  seen  there  but 
beggars  devouring  their  crusts,  and  children. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Porthos,''  cried  the  procureuse,  when  she 
was  assured  that  no  one  a  stranger  to  the  population  of  the 
locality  could  either  see  or  hear  her,  "  ah,  Monsieur  Porthos, 
you  are  a  great  conqueror,  it  appears ! " 

"  Who,  I,  madame  ? ''  said  Porthos,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly ;  "  how  so  ?  " 

"  And  the  signals  just  now,  and  the  holy  water  ?  But  that 
lady  with  her  negro  boy  and  her  maid  must  be  a  princess,  at 
least," 

"  Zounds !  madame,  you  are  mistaken ;  no,  no,  she  is  simply 
a  duchess," 

"  And  that  running  footman  who  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and 
that  carriage  with  a  coachman  in  full  livery,  who  sat  waiting 
on  his  seat  ?  " 

Porthos  had  seen  neither  the  footman  nor  the  carriage,  but 
Madame  Coquenard,  with  a  jealous  woman's  eye,  had  seen 
everything, 

Porthos  regretted  that  he  had  not  at  once  made  the  lady  of 
the  red  cushion  a  princess. 

"  Ah,  you  are  quite  the  pet  of  the  ladies,  Monsieur  Por- 
thos ! "  resumed  the  procureuse^  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  you  may  well  imagine  that ;  with  the  person  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  me,  I  am  not  wanting  for  ladies' 
favors." 

"  Good  Lord  !  how  quickly  men  forget ! "  cried  the  proeu- 
r^usey  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

''Less  quickly  than  the  women,  in  my  opinion,^  replied 
Porthos.  "  As  a  proof,  1,  madame,  I  may  say  I  was  your 
victim,  when  wounded,  dying,  I  was  abandoned  by  the  sur- 
geons. I,  the  offspring  of  a  noble  family,  placed  reliance 
upon  your  friendship,  but  I  nearly  died  of  my  wounds  at  first, 
and  of  hunger  afterwards,  in  a  beggarly  inn  at  Chantilly,  and 
not  once  did  you  even  deign  to  reply  to  the  burning  letters 
I  addressed  to  you." 

"  But,  Monsieur  Porthos  —  "  murmured  the  solicitor's  wife, 
who  began  to  feel  that,  jutlged  by  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
ladies  of  the  time,  she  was  wrong. 

'*  I !  who  had  sacrificed  for  you  the  Baroness  of — " 

'^  Well,  I  know  you  did.'^ 
*  The  Countess  of — ^ 

*<  Monsieur  Porthos,  do  not  overwhelm  me  quite  ! '' 
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"The  Duchess  of— *' 

"  Monsieur  Porthos,  be  generous  ! " 

**  You  are  right,  madame,  and  I  will  not  finish." 

"  But  my  husband  would  not  hear  of  lending  —  " 

"Madame  Coquenard,"  said  Porthos;  "remember  the  first 
letter  you  wrote  me,  and  which  I  preserve  engraven  in  my 
memory." 

The  procAireuse  uttered  a  groan. 

"  Besides,"  said  she,  "  the  sum  you  required  me  to  borrow 
was  rather  large." 

"  Madame  Coquenard,  I  gave  you  the  preference.  I  had  but 
to  write  to  the  Duchess  of  —  I  won't  repeat  her  name,  for 
I  am  incapable  of  compromising  a  woman ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  I  had  but  to  write  to  her,  and  she  would  have  sent  me 
fifteen  hundred." 

The  procureuse  let  fall  a  tear. 

"  Monsieur  Porthos,"  said  she,  "  I  can  assure  you  you  have 
severely  punished  me ;  and  if  in  the  time  to  come  you  should 
find  yourself  in  a  similar  situation,  you  have  only  to  apply  to 
me." 

"  Fie,  madame,  fie  !  "  said  Porthos,  as  if  disgusted ;  "  let  us 
not  talk  about  money,  if  you  please.     It  is  humiliating." 

"  Then  you  no  longer  love  me ! "  said  the  solicitor's  wife, 
slowly  and  sadly. 

Porthos  maintained  a  majestic  silence. 

"And  is  this  your  reply  ?     Alas !  I  understand." 

"  Think  of  the  offence  you  have  committed  toward  me, 
madame  !  It  remains  here ! "  said  Porthos,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  pressing  it  strongly. 

"  I  will  repair  it ;  indeed,  I  will,  my  dear  Porthos." 

"  Besides,  what  did  I  ask  of  you  ?  "  resumed  Porthos,  with  a 
good-natured  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  A  loan,  nothing  more ! 
After  all,  I  am  not  an  unreasonable  man.  I  know  you  are  not 
rich,  Madame  Coquenard,  and  that  your  husband  is  obliged  to 
bleed  his  poor  clients  to  squeeze  a  few  paltry  crowns  from  them. 
Oh !  if  you  were  a  duchess,  a  marchioness,  or  a  countess,  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing ;  it  would  be  unpardonable." 

The  solicitor's  wife  was  piqued. 

"  Please  know,  Monsi^nir  Porthos,"  said  she,  "  that  my  strong- 
box,  though  it  may  be  cnily  the  strong-box  of  a  solicitor's  wife, 
is  better  filled  than  those  of  all  your  ruined  minxes." 

"  That,  then,  doubles  the  offence,"  said  Porthos,  dis^ngaging 
his  arm  from  the  procureuse^ s  ;  "  for,  if  you  are  rich,  Madame 
Coquenard,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  your  refusal." 
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"  When  T  said  rich,"  replied  the  solicitor's  wife,  who  sa^ 
that  she  had  gone  too  far,  "  you  must  not  take  the  word  liter- 
ally.    I  am  not  exactly  rich,  I  am  only  pretty  well  oftV 

"  Come,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  "  let  us  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject,  I  beg  of  you.  You  misunderstand  me  —  all 
sympathy  is  extinct  between  us." 

"  Ungrateful  man  that  you  are ! " 

*^  Ah !  I  advise  you  to  complain ! "  said  Porthos. 

"Begone,  then,  to  your  beautiful  duchess.  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer." 

"  And  she  is  not  so  shabby,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Porthos,  once  more,  and  this  is  the  last  I 
Do  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  madame,"  said  Porthos,  in  the  most  melancholy  tone 
he  could  assume,  "  when  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  in  which  my  presentiments  tell  me  I  shall 
be  killed  —  " 

"  Oh  1  don't  talk  of  such  things ! "  cried  the  solicitor's  wife, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  Something  tells  me  so,"  continued  Porthos,  becoming  more 
and  more  melancholy. 

"  Rather  say  that  you  have  a  new  love  affair." 

"No,  not  so.  I  speak  frankly  to  you.  No  new  object 
affects  me ;  and  I  even  feel  here,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
something  which  speaks  for  you.  But  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
as  you  know,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  this  fatal  campaign 
is  to  open.  I  shall  be  frightfully  busy  providing  for  my  equip- 
ment. Then  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  my  family,  in 
the  very  depths  of  Brittany,  to  obtain  the  sum  necessary  for 
my  departure." 

Porthos  observed  a  last  struggle  between  love  and  avarice. 

"And  as,"  continued  he,  "the  duchess  you  saw  at  the 
church  has  estates  near  to  those  of  my  family,  we  mean  to 
make  the  journey  together.  Journeys,  you  know,  appear 
much  shorter  when  you  travel  two  in  company." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  in  Paris,  then,  Monsieur  Porthos  ?  " 
said  the  solicitor's  wife. 

"  I  thought  I  had,"  said  Porthos,  resuming  his  melancholy 
air ;  "  but  I  have  clearly  seen  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"  You  have  some.  Monsieur  Porthos,  you  have  some  ! "  cried 
the  solicitor's  wife,  in  a  transport  that  surprised  even  herself. 
'/  Come  to  our  house  to-morrow.  You  are  my  aunt's  son,  con- 
sequently my  cousin.     You  come  from  Noyon,  in  Picardyj 
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you  have  several  lawsuits  at  Paris  and  no  attorney.  Can  you 
recollect  all  that  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  madame/' 

"  Come  at  dinner-time." 

"  Very  well.'^ 

*'  And  be  on  your  guard  before  my  husband,  who  is  rather 
shrewd,  notwithstanding  his  seventy-six  years." 

"Seventy-six  years!  Plague  on  it!  that's  a  fine  age!" 
replied  Porthos. 

"  An  advanced  age,  you  mean,  Monsieur  Porthos.  Yes,  the 
poor  man  may  leave  me  a  widow  at  any  moment,"  continued 
she,  throwing  a  significant  glance  at  Porthos.  "  Fortunately, 
by  our  marriage-contract,  the  survivor  comes  into  the  posses- 
sion of  everything. " 

«  Everything  ?  " 

"Yes,  everything." 

"  You  are  a  woman  of  precaution,  I  see,  my  dear  Madame 
Coquenard,"  said  Porthos,  squeezing  the  procureiise^ s  hand 
tenderly. 

"  We  are,  then,  reconciled,  dear  Monsieur  Porthos  ? "  said 
she,  simpering. 

"  For  life,"  said  l^orthos,  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Till  we  meet  again,  then,  dear  traitor !  " 

"  Till  we  meet  again,  my  forgetful  charmer  I " 

"  To-morrow,  my  angel ! " 

"  To-morrow,  flame  of  my  life  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


MILADY. 


lyARTAGNAN  had  followed  milady,  without  being  perceived 
by  her.  He  saw  her  get  into  her  carriage,  and  heard  her  order 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  St.  Germain. 

It  was  useless  to  endeavor  to  keep  pace  on  foot  with  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  two  powerful  liorses.  So  D'Artagnan  returned 
to  the  Rue  F^rou. 

«    

In  the  Rue  de  Seine  he  met  Planchet,  who  had  stopped 
before  a  bake-shop,  and  was  contemplating  with  ecstasy  a  cake 
of  the  most  appetizing  appearance. 

He  ordered  him  to  go  and  saddle  two  horses  in  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville's  stables,  one  for  himself,  D'Artagnan,  and  one  for 
Planchet,   and   to  come   and  meet  him  at  Athos's,  —  M.  de 
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Tr^ville  having  once  for  all  given  D'Artagnan  the  freedom 

of  his  stables. 

Planchet  proceeded  toward  the  Rue  du  Colombier,  and 
D'Artagnan  toward  the  Rue  Ferou.  Athos  was  at  home, 
emptying  in  solitary  sadness  a  bottle  of  the  famous  Spanish 
wine  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  his  journey  into 
Picardy.  He  made  a  sign  to  Grimaud  to  bring  a  glass  fop 
D'Artagnan,  and  Grimaud  obeyed,  silent  as  usual. 

D'Artagnan  related  to  Athos  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
church  between  Porthos  and  the  procureuse,  and  how  their  com« 
rade  was  probably  by  that  time  in  a  fair  way  to  be  equipped. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Athos,  in  comment  on  this  recital,  "  I  am 
quite  at  my  ease ;  women  are  not  going  to  defray  the  expense 
of  my  equipment." 

"And  yet,  handsome,  well-bred,  great  noble  as  you  are,  my 
dear  Athos,  neither  princesses  nor  queens  would  be  safe  from 
your  amorous  darts." 

"  How  young  this  D'Artagnan  is  !  "  said  Athos,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  making  a  sign  to  Grimaud  to  bring  another 
bottle. 

At  that  moment  Planchet  put  his  head  modestly  in  at  the 
half -open  door,  and  told  his  master  that  the  horses  were  ready. 

"  What  horses  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Two  horses  that  M.  de  Tr^ville  lends  me  for  a  ride,  and 
with  which  I  am  now  going  to  make  an  excursion  to  St. 
Germain." 

"  Well,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  at  St.  Germain  ?  " 
asked  Athos. 

Then  D'Artagnan  described  the  meeting  which  he  had  had 
at  the  church,  and  how  he  had  once  more  found  the  lady  who, 
like  the  noble  with  the  black  cloak  and  a  scar  near  his  temple, 
was  ever  on  his  mind. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  are  in  love  with  this  lady  as  you  were 
with  Madame  Bonacieux,"  said  Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
contemptuously,  as  if  he  pitied  human  weakness. 

"  I  ?  Not  at  all !  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  I  am  only  curious  to 
unravel  the  mystery  in  which  she  is  involved.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  this  woman,  though  she 
is  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  and  though  I  am  unknown  to  her, 
has  an  influence  over  my  life." 

"Well,  you  rre  right,"  said  Athos  ;  "  I  do  not  know  a  woman 
worth  the  trouble  of  being  sought  for  when  once  she  is  lost. 
Madame  Bonacieux  is  lost,  so  much  the  worse  for  her ;  let  her 
find  herself." 
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"  No,  Athos,  no,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  love 
my  poor  Constance  more  than  ever,  and  if  I  knew  the  place 
where  she  is,  were  it  at  the  end  of  the  world,  I  would  go  and 
free  her  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  But  I  cannot  hnd 
out  where  she  is  —  all  my  researches  have  proved  in  vain.  What 
can  you  expect  ?     I  must  divert  my  attention  by  something  !  " 

"  Amuse  yourself,  then,  with-  milady,  my  dear  D'Artagnan. 
I  wish  you  may  with  all  my  heart,  if  that  can  amuse  you." 

''  Hear  me,  Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  instead  of  shutting 
yourself  up  here  as  if  you  were  under  arrest,  get  on  horse- 
back, and  come  and  take  a  ride  with  me  to  St.  Germain." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Athos,  "  I  ride  a  horse  when  I  have 
one,  otherwise  I  go  on  foot." 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  said  D'Artagnan,  smiling  at  Athos's 
misanthropy,  which  from  any  other  person  would  certainly 
have  offended  him,  "  I  am  not  so  proud  as  you  are,  my  dear 
Athos.     I  ride  what  I  can  get.     So  good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  musketeer,  making  a  sign  to  Grimaud 
to  uncork  the  bottle  he  had  just  brought. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  got  into  the  saddle,  and  took  the 
road  to  St.  Germain. 

As  he  rode  along,  what  Athos  had  said  respecting  Madame 
Bonacieux  recurred  to  the  young  man's  mind.  Although 
D'Artagnan  was  not  of  a  very  sentimental  turn,  the  mercer's 
pretty  wife  had  made  a  real  impression  on  his  heart.  As  he 
said,  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  seek  her. 
But,  as  the  world  is  round,  it  has  many  ends,  so  that  he  did 
not  know  in  which  direction  to  turn. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  going  to  try  to  find  out  who  milady 
was.  Milady  had  spoken  to  the  man  in  the  black  cloak,  there- 
fore she  knew  him.  Now,  in  D'Artagnan's  opinion  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  man  in  the  black  cloak  who  had  carried  off  Madame 
Bonacieux  the  second  time,  as  he  had  carried  her  off  the  first. 
D'Artagnan  then  only  told  half  a  lie,  which  is  lying  but  little, 
when  he  said  that  by  going  in  search  of  milady  he  was  at  the 
same  time  going  in  search  of  Constance. 

Thinking  of  all  this,  and  from  time  to  time  giving  his  horse 
a  touch  of  the  spur,  D'Artagnan  completed  his  journey,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Germain.  He  had  just  passed  by  the  pavilion 
in  which  ten  years  later  Louis  XIV.  was  to  be  born.  He  was 
riding  along  a  very  quiet  street,  gazing  right  and  left  to  see 
whether  he  could  find  any  trace  of  his  beautiful  Englishwoman, 
when  from  the  ground  floor  of  a  pretty  house,  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  had  no  window  on  the  street,  he  saw 
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a  form  appear  that  looked  familiar.  This  person  in  question 
was  walking  along  a  kind  of  terrace,  ornamented  with  flowers. 
Planchet  recognized  who  it  was  first. 

"Eh!  sir!"  said  he,  addressing  D'Artagnan,  "don't  you 
remember  that  face  gaping  yonder?" 

"  No,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  yet  I  am  certain  I  have  seen 
it  before." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  believe  you  have,"  said  Planchet ;  "  why,  it  is 
poor  Lubin,  the  lackey  of  the  Comte  de  Wardes,  whom  you 
so  well  accommodated  a  month  ago  at  Calais,  on  the  road  to 
the  governor's  country  house !  " 

.  "So  it  is!"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  know  him  now.     Do  you 
think  he  would  recollect  you  ?  " 

"'Pon  my  word,  sir,  he  was  so  greatly  disturbed  that  I 
don't  think  he  can  have  retained  a  very  clear  recollection  of 
me." 

"  Well,  go  and  get  into  conversation  with  him,  and  find  out, 
if  you  can,  whether  his  master  is  dead  or  not." 

Planchet  dismounted  and  went  straight  up  to  Lubin,  who 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  the  two  lackeys  began  to  chat  with 
the  best  understanding  possible,  while  D'Artagnan  turned  the 
two  horses  into  a  lane,  and  went  round  the  house  so  as  to  be 
present  at  the  conference,  coming  back  to  take  his  place  behind 
a  hedge  of  hazels. 

After  a  moment's  watching  from  behind  the  hedge  he  heard 
the  noise  of  a  carriage,  and  saw  milady's  coach  stop  in  front  of 
him.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  —  milady  was  in  it.  D'Ar- 
tagnan bent  over  on  his  horse's  neck  in  order  to  see  eveiything 
without  being  seen. 

Milady  put  her  charming  fair  head  out  at  the  window,  and 
gave  some  orders  to  her  maid. 

The  latter,  a  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
active  and  lively,  the  typical  soubrette  for  a  great  lady, 
jumped  down  from  the  step  —  on  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  she  was  seated  —  and  went  toward  the  ter- 
race where  D'Artagnan  had  perceived  Lubin. 

D'Artagnan  followed  the  maid  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  her 
going  toward  the  terrace.  But  it  happened  that  some  one  in 
the  house  had  called  Lubin,  so  that  Planchet  remained  alone, 
looking  in  all  directions  for  D'Artagnan. 

The  maid  approached  Planchet,  whom  she  took  for  Lubin, 
and  holding  out  a  little  note  to  him  : 

"  For  your  master,"  said  she. 

"  For  my  master  ?  "  replied  l^lanchet,  in  astonishment. 
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"  Yes,  and  very  urgent.     Take  it  quick.'' 

Thereupon,  she  ran  toward  the  carriage,  which  had  turned 
round  in  the  direction  it  had  come ;  she  jumped  on  the  step, 
and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

Planchet  turned  the  note  over  and  over ;  then,  accustomed  to 
passive  obedience,  he  jumped  down  from  the  terrace,  ran 
through  the  lane,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  paces  met  D'Artag- 
nan,  who,  having  seen  all,  was  coming  to  him. 

"  For  you,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  presenting  the  note  to  the 
young  man. 

"  For  me  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

'*  Zounds  !  sir,  1  can't  be  more  sure.  The  maid  said  for  your 
master.  I  have  no  other  master  but  you ;  so  —  a  pretty  little 
lass,  'pon  my  word,  that  maid  !  " 

D'Artagnan  opened  the  letter  and  read  these  words : 

"  A  person  who  takes  more  interest  in  you  than  she  is  will- 
ing to  confess  wishes  to  know  on  what  day  you  will  be  in  con- 
dition to  walk  in  the  forest  ?  To-morrow,  at  the  Hotel  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  A  lackey  in  black  and  red  will  wait 
for  your  reply." 

"  Oh !  ho  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  this  is  rather  lively.  It 
appears  that  milady  and  I  are  anxious  about  the  health  of  the 
same  person.  Well,  Planchet,  how  is  our  good  M.  de  Wardes  ! 
He  is  not  dead,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur,  he  is  as  well  as  a  man  can  be  with  four 
sword-wounds  in  his  body ;  for  you,  without  question,  inflicted 
four  upon  the  dear  gentleman,  and  he  is  still  very  weak,  hav- 
ing lost  almost  all  his  blood.  As  I  told  you,  Lubin  did  not 
know  me,  and  he  related  to  me  our  adventure  from  one  end  to 
the  other." 

"Well  done,  Planchet!  you  are  the  king  of  lackeys.  Now 
jump  up  on  your  horse,  and  let  us  overtake  the  carriage." 

This  they  soon  did.     At  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  per- 
ceived the  carriage  drawn  up  by  the  roadside.     A  cavalier 
richly  dressed,  was  close  to  the  coach  door. 

The  conversation  between  milady  and  the  cavalier  was  so 
animated  that  D'Artagnan  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage  without  any  one  but  the  pretty  maid  being  aware  of 
his  presence. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  English  —  a  language  which 
D'Artagnan  could  not  understand;  but,  by  the  accent,  the 
young  man  plainly  saw  that  the  beautiful  Englishwoman  was 
in  a  great  rage.     She  terminated  it  by  a  gesture  which  left  no 
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doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  conversation  —  this  was  a  blow 
with  her  Ian,  applied  with  such  force  that  the  little  feminine 
weapon  flew  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  cavalier  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  appeared  to  ex- 
asperate milady. 

D'Artagnan  thought  this  was  the  moment  to  interfere ;  he 
approached  the  other  door,  and  taking  off  his  hat  respect- 
fully : 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  will  you  permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
services  ?  This  cavalier  seems  to  have  made  you  very  ang^. 
Speak  one  word,  madame,  and  1  will  take  it  on  myself  to  pun- 
ish him  for  his  lack  of  courtesy." 

At  the  first  wonl  milady  turned  round,  looking  at  the  young 
man  in  astonishment ;  and  when  he  had  finished : 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  in  very  good  French,  *•  I  should  with  great 
confidence  place  myself  under  your  protection,  if  the  person 
who  is  picking  a  quarrel  with  me  were  not  my  bi-other." 

"  Ah !  excuse  mo,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  was  ignorant  of  that,  madame  I " 

"What  is  that  presumptiious  fellow  troubling  himself 
about  ? "  cried  the  cavalier,  whom  milady  had  designated  ais 
her  brother,  stooping  down  to  the  height  of  the  coach  window, 
"  and  why  does  he  not  go  on  ?  '* 

"  l*resumptuous  fellow  yourself  I "  said  D^Artagnan,  also 
bending  down  on  his  horse's  neck  and  answering  through  the 
carriage  window.  *"  1  do  not  go  on,  because  it  pleases  me  to 
stop  here." 

The  cavalier  addressed  some  words  in  English  to  his  sister. 

"I  speak  to  you  in  French,''  said  IVArtagnan;  ''be  kind 
enough,  then,  to  reply  to  me  in  the  same  language.  You  are 
madame'sbrotlier:  be  it  so,  but.  fortunately, you  are  not  mine.-' 

You  might  think  that  milady,  timid  as  women  are  in  gen- 
eral, would  have  iuter^)o;sed  at  this  beginning  of  mutual  provi>- 
cations,  in  or<.ler  to  prevent  the  quarrel  from  going  too  far. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  she  threw  herself  back  in"  her  carriage, 
and  calleil  out  coolly  to  the  coachman,  "  Drive  home  !  " 

The  pretty  maid  cast  an  anxious  glance  at  IVArtagnan, 
whose  gooil  looks  seemed  to  have  produced  an  impression 
on  her. 

The  carriage  went  on  and  left  the  two  men  face  to  face,  no 
material  obstacle  separating  them  any  longer. 

The  cavalier  maile  a  movement  as  if  to  follow  the  carriage ; 
but  rVArtagnaai,  whose  auger,  already  excited,  was  much  in- 
creased by  recognizing  in  him  the  Fn-lishman  of  Amiens^  who 
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had  won  his  horse  and  had  come  very  near  winning  his  dia- 
mond from  Athos,  caught  at  his  bridle  and  stopped  him. 

"  Well,  sir ! "  said  he ;  "  you  appear  to  be  more  presump- 
tuous than  I  am,  for  you  forget  there  is  a  little  quarrel  to 
arrange  between  us." 

"  Ah  !  ha ! "  said  the  Englishman ;  "  is  it  you,  my  master  ? 
Must  you,  then,  always  be  playing  some  game  or  other  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  revenge  to  take. 
We  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  can  handle  a  sword  as  skil- 
fully as  you  can  a  dice-box." 

"  You  see  well  enough  that  I  have  no  sword,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. "  Do  you  wish  to  play  the  braggart  with  an  unarmed 
man  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  sword  at  home,"  replied  D'Artagnan ; 
"  but,  at  all  events,  I  have  two,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  throw 
with  you  for  one  of  them." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  said  the  Englishman ;  "  I  am  well  fur- 
nished with  such  sorts  of  playthings." 

"  Very  well,  my  worthy  gentleman !  "  replied  D' Artagnan  ; 
"  pick  out  the  longest,  and  come  and  show  it  to  me  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"Behind  the  Luxembourg.  That's  a  charming  place  for 
such  strolls  as  the  one  I  propose  to  you." 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  there." 

"  Your  hour  ?  " 

"  Six  o'clock." 

"  By  the  way,  you  probably  have  one  or  two  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  three  who  would  be  greatly  honored  by  joining 
in  the  game  with  me." 

"  Three  ?  That's  fortunate  !  That  fits  exactly,"  cried  D' Ar- 
tagnan.    "  It  is  just  my  number  !  " 

^l  Now,  then,  who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  I  am  M.  d' Artagnan,  a  Gascon  gentleman,  serving  in  the 
guards,  in  the  company  of  M.  des  Essarts.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Lord  Winter,  Baron  of  Sheffield." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  your  servant,  baron,"  said  D' Artagnan, 
"though  your  names  are  rather  difficult  to  remember." 

And  touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  he  galloped  back  to 
Paris. 

As  he  was  accustomed  to  do  on  such  occasions,  I)' Artagnan 
went  straight  to  the  residence  of  Athos. 

He  found  Athos  reclining  upon  a  large  sofa,  waiting,  as  he 
said,  for  his  equipment  to  come  and  find  him. 
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He  iphil(»(l  to  Athos  all  that  had  just  passed  except  the  letter 
w>  M.  <ie  Wardes. 

Atlios  was  delighted  to  hear  that  he  was  going  to  fight  an 
EnglisiiiuaiL     We  have  said  that  was  his  dream. 

They  immediately  sent  their  lackeys  for  Porthos  and 
Aramis,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  affair  in  hand. 

Porthos  drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  began  to 
make  passes  at  the  wall,  springing  back  from  time  to  time, 
and  making  bends  like  a  dancer. 

Aramis,  who  was  constantly  at  work  on  his  poem,  shut  him- 
self up  in  Athos's  closet,  and  begged  not  to  be  disturbed  until 
the  moment  of  drawing  swords. 

Athos,  by  signs,  desired  Grimaud  to  bring  another  bottle  of 
wine. 

And  D'Artagnan  employed  himself  in  arranging  a  little 
plan,  the  (;arrying  out  of  which  we  shall  see  later  on,  and 
which  promised  him  an  agreeable  adventure,  as  might  be  seen 
by  the  smiles  which  from  time  to  time  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, lighting  up  his  thoughtful  expression. 
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The  hour  having  come,  they  repaired,  with  •  their  four 
lackeys,  to  a  yard  behind  the  Luxembourg  where  goats  were 
kept.  Athos  tluew  a  piece  of  money  to  the  goat-keeper  to 
with-lriw.     The  lackeys  were  charged  to  act  as  sentinels. 

A  silent  party  soon  drew  near  to  the  same  enclosure,  came 
into  it,  and  joined  tlxe  musketeers.  Then,  according  to  English 
custom,  the  presentations  took  place. 

The  Englishmen  were  all  men  of  the  highest  rank ;  conse- 
quently tht»ir  adversaries'  extraordinary  names  were,  for  them, 
not  only  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  of  uneasiness. 

"  But,  af fc"r  all,*'  said  Loixi  Winter,  when  the  three  friends 
had  been  named,  "  we  do  not  know  who  you  are,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  against  such  names  ;  why,  they  are  shepherds' 


names." 


"Tlr.^r  ^fore,  as  you  may  suppose,  milonl,  they  are  only  a»- 
sumtnl  names,"  said  Athos. 

••  T  t  only  gives  us  the  greater  desire  to  know  your  real 
ones  '*  n'pruvl  th'.^  Englisliman. 

"You  v^taubl'd  very  willingly  with  us  without  knowing  our 
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names/'  said  Athos,  "  as  is  plain  by  your  having  won  our  two 
horses." 

"  That  is  true,  but  we  then  only  risked  our  pistoles  ;  this  time 
we  risk  our  lives.  Men  play  with  anybody,  but  fight  only 
with  equals." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Athos,  and  he  took  aside  the  one  of 
the  four  Englishmen  with  whom  he  was  to  fight,  and  whispered 
his  name. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  did  the  same. 

"  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?  "  said  Athos  to  his  adversary ;  "  do 
you  think  me  sufficiently  noble  to  do  me  the  honor  of  crossing 
awords  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Englishman,  bowing. 

"  Well,  now,  shall  I  tell  you  another  thing  ?  "  asked  Athos, 
coolly. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  the  Englishman. 

"  That  you  would  have  done  as  well  not  to  require  me  to 
make  myself  known." 

"  Wliy  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  believed  to  be  dead,  and  I  have  reasons  for 
-slashing  nobody  should  know  that  I  am  alive,  so  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  kill  you  to  prevent  my  secret  getting  out." 

The  Englishman  looked  at  Athos,  believing  that  he  was  jok- 
ing, but  Athos  was  not  joking  the  least  in  the  world. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  addressing  at  the  same  time  his 
companions  and  their  adversaries,  "are  we  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  answered  the  Englishmen  and  the  Frenchmen,  as 
with  one  voice. 

"  On  guard,  then  ! "  cried  Athos. 

And  immediately  eight  swords  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the 
S€Jtting  sun,  and  the  combat  began  with  an  animosity  very 
niitural  to  men  who  were  twofold  enemies. 

Athos  fought  with  as  much  calmness  and  method  as  if  he 
had  been  fencing  in  a  school. 

Porthos,  cured,  no  doubt,  of  his  too  great  confidence  by  his 
adventure  at  Chantilly,  parried  with  skill  and  prudence. 

Aramis,  who  had  the  third  canto  of  his  poem  to  finish,  made 
quick  work,  like  a  man  pressed  for  time. 

Athos  killed  his  adversary  first.  He  gave  him  but  one  blow, 
but,  as  he  had  foretold  him,  that  blow  was  mortal  —  the  sword 
passed  through  his  heart. 

Porthos  next  stretched  his  opponent  on  the  grass,  with  a 
wound  through  his  thigh.     Then,  as  the  Englishman,  without 
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making  any  further  resistance,  surrendered  his  sword,  Poithos 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  his  carriage. 

Aramis  pushed  his  so  vigorously  that,  after  retreating  fifty 
paces,  he  at  last  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  disap- 
peared amid  the  hooting  of  the  lackeys. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  fought  purely  and  simply  on  the  de- 
fensive. Then  when  he  saw  his  adversary  pretty  well  fatigued, 
with  a  vigorous  side-thrust  he  knocked  his  sword  from  his 
grasp.  The  baron,  finding  himself  disarmed,  retreated  two  or 
three  paces,  but  at  this  moment  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
backward. 

D'Artagnan  was  on  him  at  a  bound,  and  placing  his  sword 
on  his  throat  — 

"  I  could  kill  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  Englishman ;  "  you  are 
quite  at  my  mercy,  but  I  spare  your  life  for  your  sister's 
sake." 

lyArtagnan  was  overjoyed.  He  had  just  realized  the  plan 
which  he  had  conceived,  the  development  of  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  smiles  we  mentioned. 

The  Englishman,  delighted  at  having  to  do  with  such  a  gen- 
erous gentleman,  pressed  D'Artagnan  in  his  arms  and  paid  a 
thousand  compliments  to  the  three  musketeers,  and,  as  Porthos's 
adversary  was  already  installed  in  the  carriage,  and  as  Aramis's 
had  run  away,  they  had  nothing  to  think  about  but  the  dead 
man. 

As  Porthos  and  Aramis  were.undressing  him  in  the  hope  of 
finding  his  wound  not  mortal,  a  large  purse  dropped  from  his 
belt.  D'Artagnan  picked  it  up  and  held  it  out  to  Lord 
Winter. 

"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  that  ?  "  asked  the  English- 
man. 

"  You  can  restore  it  to  his  family,"  said  D'Ai-tagnan. 

"His  family  will  care  vastly  about  such  a  trifle  as  that! 
They  will  inherit  fifteen  thousand  louis  a  year  from  him. 
Keep  the  purse  for  your  lackeys." 

D'Artagnan  put  the  purse  into  his  pocket. 

"  And  now,  my  young  friend,  for  you  will  permit  me,  I  hope, 
to  call  you  by  that  name,"  said  Lord  Winter,  "  on  this  very 
evening,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  present  you  to  my  sister, 
Lady  Clarick.  For  I  am  desirous  that  she  in  her  turn  should 
take  you  into  her  good  graces ;  and  as  she  is  in  favor  at  court, 
perhaps,  in  the  future,  a  word  spoken  by  her  might  prove 
useful  to  you." 

D'Artagnan  reddened  with  pleasure  and  bowed  his  assent. 
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Meanwhile  Athos  had  come  up  to  D' Artagnan : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  purse?  "  whispered  he. 

"  Why,  I  meant  to  pass  it  over  to  you,  my  dear  Athos." 

"  To  me  !     Why  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  killed  him,  didn't  you  ?  They  are  the  spoils  of 
victory." 

"  I  inherit  from  an  enemy !  "  said  Athos.  "  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  " 

'*  It  is  the  custom  in  war,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Why  should 
it  not  be  the  custom  in  a  duel  ?  " 

"  Even  on  the  field  of  battle  T  have  never  done  that." 

Porthos  shrugged  his  shoulders^.  Aramis  by  a  movement  of 
his  lips  applauded  Athos's  opinion. 

"  Then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  let  us  give  the  money  to  the 
lackeys,  as  Lord  Winter  desired  us  to  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Athos,  "let  us  give  the  money  to  the  lackeys, 
but  not  to  our  lackeys,  to  the  Englishmen's  lackeys." 

Athos  took  the  purse  and  threw  it  into  the  coachman's 
hand  — 

"  For  you  and  your  comrades,"  said  he. 

This  lordly  way  of  doing  things  in  a  man  who  was  entirely 
destitute  struck  even  Porthos,  and  this  story  of  Fiench 
generosity,  repeated  by  Lord  Winter  and  his  friend,  was 
highly  applauded  by  every  one  except  MM.  Grimaud,  Bazin, 
Mousqueton,  and  Planchet. 

Lord  Winter,  on  quitting  D'Artagnan,  gave  him  his  sister's 
address.  She  lived  No.  6  Place  Royale,  then  the  fashionable 
quarter.  Moreover  he  ])romised  to  call  and  get  him  in  order 
to  present  him.  D'Artagnan  appointed  eight  o'clock  at 
Athos' s   residence. 

This  introduction  to  milady  fully  occupied  our  Gascon's 
thoughts.  He  remembered  in  what  a  strange  manner  this 
woman  had  hitherto  been  mixed  up  in  his  destiny.  According 
to  his  conviction,  she  was  one  of  the  cardinal's  creatures,  and 
yet  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  toward  her  by  one  of 
those  sentiments  for  which  we  cannot  account.  His  only  fear 
was  that  milady  would  recognize  in  him  the  man  of  Meung 
and  of  Dover.  Then  she  knew  that  he  was  one  of  M.  de  Tr^- 
ville's  friends,  and  consequently  that  he  belonged  body  and 
soul  to  the  king,  which  would  instantly  make  him  lose  a  part 
of  his  advantage,  because  as  soon  as  he  became  known  to 
milady  as  he  knew  her,  he  played  only  an  equal  game  with 
her.  Our  presumptuous  hero  gave  but  little  heed  to  the  in- 
trigue already  begun  between  her  and  M.  de  Wardes,  although 
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the  marquis  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  lugh  in  the  car- 
dinaFs  favor.  Not  for  nothing  are  we  twenty  years  old, 
particularly  if  we  are  born  at  Tarbes. 

D'Artagnan  went  straight  home  and  made  a  brilliant  toilet. 
Then  he  returned  to  Athos's,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  told  him 
everything.  Athos  listened  attentively  to  his  projects ;  then 
shook  his  head,  and  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  recommended 
prudence  to  him. 

"  What !  "  said  he ;  "  you  have  just  lost  one  woman,  who,  you 
say,  was  good,  charming,  perfect,  and  here  you  are  already 
running  after  another ! " 

D'Artagnan  felt  the  truth  of  this  reproach. 

"I  loved  Madame  Bonacieux  with  my  heart,  while  I  only 
love  milady  with  my  head,"  said  he.  "  By  getting  introduced 
to  her,  my  principal  object  is  to  ascertain  what  part  she  plays 
at  court." 

"  The  part  she  plays  at  court,  by  Jove,  is  not  difficult  to 
divine  after  all  you  have  told  me.  She  is  some  emissary  of 
the  cardinal's,  a  woman  who  wilj  draw  you  into  a  snare  in 
which  you  will  leave  your  head  for  good  and  all." 

"  The  devil  !  my  dear  Athos,  you  view  things  on  the  dark 
side,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  D'Artagnan,  I  mistrust  women,  —  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
I  bought  my  experience  dearly,  —  particularly  fair  women. 
Milady  is  fair,  you  say  ?  " 

"  She  has  the  most  beautiful  light  hair  imaginable  !  " 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  D'Artagnan  !  "  exclaimed  Athos. 

"  Listen.  I  want  to  be  enlightened  on  a  certain  subject. 
Then,  when  I  shall  have  learned  what  I  desire  to  know,  I  will 
withdraw." 

"  Be  enlightened !  "  said  Athos,  phlegmatically. 

Lord  Winter  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  but  Athos,  be- 
ing warned  of  his  coming,  went  into  the  other  chamber.  The 
Englishman  accordingly  found  D' Artagnan  alone,  and  as  it  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  he  took  the  young  man  with  him. 

An  elegant  coach  below,  drawn  by  two  excellent  horses,  was 
waiting ;  they  were  soon  at  the  Place  Royale. 

Milady  Clarick  received  D'Artagnan  seriously.  Her  hdtel 
was  remarkably  sumptuous ;  and,  while  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  account  of  the  war  had  left,  or  were  about  to  leave, 
France,  milady  had  just  been  laying  out  much  money  upon  her 
residence.  This  proved  that  the  general  measures  which  sent 
the  English  home  did  not  affect  her. 

**  You  see,"  said  Lord  Winter,  presenting  D'Artagnan  to  his 
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sister,  "  a  young  gentleman  who  has  held  my  life  in  his  hands^ 
and  who  has  not  abused  his  advantage,  although  we  were 
doubly  enemies,  since  it  was  I  who  insulted  him,  and  since  I 
am  an  Englishman.  Thank  him  then,  madame,  if  you  have 
any  affection  for  me." 

Milady  frowned  slightly ;  a  scarcely  visible  cloud  passed 
over  her  brow,  and  such  a  peculiar  smile  appeared  on  her 
lips  that  the  young  man,  observing  this  triple  shade,  almost 
shuddered  at  it. 

The  brother  saw  nothing.  He  had  turned  round  to  play 
with  milady's  favorite  monkey,  which  had  pulled  him  by  the 
doublet. 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir,"  said  milady,  in  a  voice  the  singular 
sweetness  of  which  contrasted  with  the  symptoms  of  ill-humor 
which  D'Artagnan  had  just  remarked  ;  ''  you  have  to-day 
acquired  eternal  rights  to  my  gratitude." 

The  Englishman  then  turned  round  and  described  the  com- 
bat without  omitting  a  single  detail.  Milady  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts  to  conceal  her  impressions,  this  recital  was  not  agree- 
able to  her.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and  her  foot 
moved  impatiently  beneath  her  dress. 

Lord  Winter  perceived  nothing  of  this.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  went  to  a  table  on  which  was  a  salver  with  Spanish 
wine  and  glasses.  He  filled  two  and  by  a  sign  invited  D'Ar- 
tagnan  to  drink. 

D'Ai-tagnan  knew  that  an  Englishman  regards  as  an  insult 
the  refusal  to  drink  his  health.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
table  and  took  the  second  glass.  He  did  not,  however,  lose 
sight  of  milady,  and  in  a  mirror  perceived  the  change  that 
had  just  taken  place  in  her  face.  Now  that  she  believed 
herself  to  be  no  longer  observed,  a  sentiment  like  ferocity 
animated  her  countenance.  She  bit  her  handkerchief  with  all 
her  might. 

The  p-etty  little  maid  whom  D'Artagnan  had  already 
observed  then  came  in.  She  spoke  some  words  in  English, 
to  Lord  Winter,  who  immediately  requested  D'Artagnaii's 
permission  to  retire,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  the 
urgency  of  the  business  that  called  him  away,  and  charging 
his  sister  to  obtain  his  pardon. 

D'Artagnan  shook  hands  with  Lord  Winter,  and  then 
returned  to  milady.  Her  countenance,  with  surprising  mobility, 
had  recovered  its  gracious  expression. 

The  conversation  took  a  cheerful  turn.    She  told  D'Ai-tagnan 
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that  Lord  Winter  was  only  her  brother-in-law,  and  not  her 
brother.  She  had  married  a  younger  brother  of  the  family, 
who  had  left  her  a  widow  with  one  child.  This  child  was  Lord 
Winter's  sole  heir,  if  Lord  Winter  did  not  marry.  All  this 
showed  D' Artagnan  that  there  was  a  veil  hiding  something,  but 
he  could  not  yet  see  under  this  veil. 

Moreover,  after  half  an  hour's  conversation,  D'Artagnan 
was  convinced  that  milady  was  his  compatriot.  She  spoke 
French  with  a  purity  and  an  elegance  that  left  no  doubt  on 
that  head. 

He  was  profuse  in  gallant  speeches  and  protestations  of  de- 
votion. To  all  the  nonsense  which  escaped  our  Gascon,  milady 
replied  with  a  smile  of  kindness.  The  hour  for  retiring 
arrived.  D'Artagnan  took  leave  of  milady,  and  left  the  parlor 
the  happiest  of  men. 

On  the  stairs  he  met  the  pretty  maid,  who  brushed  gently 
against  him  as  she  passed,  and  then,  blushing  to  the  eyes, 
asked  his  pardon  for  having  touched  him,  in  so  sweet  a  voice 
that  the  pardon  was  granted  instantly. 

D'Artagnan  came  again  on  the  morrow,  and  was  even  better 
received  than  on  the  day  before.  Lord  Winter  was  not  at 
home,  and  milady  this  time  did  all  the  honors  of  the  evening. 
She  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  asked  him 
where  he  was  from,  who  were  his  friends,  and  whether  he 
had  not  at  some  times  thought  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
cardinal. 

D'Artagnan,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  exceedingly  prudent 
for  a  young  man  of  twenty,  then  remembered  his  suspicions 
regarding  milady.  He  launched  into  a  eulogy  of  his  Emi- 
nence, and  said  that  he  should  not  have  failed  to  enlist  in  the 
cardinal's  guards,  instead  of  the  king's,  if  he  had  only  known 
M.  de  Cavois  instead  of  M.  de  Tr^ville. 

Milady  changed  the  conversation  without  any  appearance  of 
affectation,  and  asked  D' Artagnan,  in  the  most  careless  manner 
possible,  if  he  had  never  been  in  England. 

D' Artagnan  replied  that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  M.  de 
Tr^ville,  to  bargain  for  some  new  .horses,  and  that  he  had  even 
brought  back  four  as  specimens. 

At  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding  evening  D' Artagnan 
retired.  In  the  corridor  he  again  met  the  pretty  Kitty ;  that 
was  the  maid's  name.  She  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  good-will  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  But  D' Ar- 
tagnan was  so  preoccupied  by  her  mistress  that  he  noticed 
absolutely  nothing  which  did  not  come  from  her. 
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D'Artagnan  came  again  on  the  morrow  and  the  day  after 
that,  and  each  day  milady  gave  him  a  more  gracious  welcome. 

Every  evening,  either  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  corridor,  or 
on  the  stairs,  he  met  the  pretty  maid.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
D'Artagnan  paid  no  attention  to  poor  Kitty's  persistence. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 


A  solicitor's  dinner. 


Meantime  the  duel  in  which  Porthos  had  played  such  a 
brilliant  part  had  not  made  him  forget  the  dinner  of  his  pro- 
cureuse. 

On  the  morrow,  about  one  o'clock,  he  received  the  last  brush- 
ing from  Mousqueton,  and  walked  toward  the  Eue  aux  Ours, 
with  the  step  of  a  man  who  was  doubly  in  favor  with  fortune. 

His  heart  beat,  but  not,  like  D'Artagnan's,  with  a  young  and 
impatient  love.  No,  a  more  material  interiest  stirred  his 
blood.  He  was  about  at  last  to  pass  that  mysterious  threshold, 
to  climb  those  unknown  stairs  by  which,  one  by  one,  the  old 
crowns  of  Master  Coquenard  had  mounted. 

He  was  about  to  see,  in  reality,  a  certain  coffer,  the  image 
of  which  he  had  twenty  times  beheld  in  his  dreams;  a  coffer 
long  and  deep,  padlocked,  barred,  bolted  to  the  floor ;  a  coffer 
of  which  he  had  so  often  heard,  and  which  the  procureuse^s 
hands,  a  little  wrinkled,  it  is  true,  but  still  quite  elegant,  were 
about  to  open  to  his  admiring  looks. 

And  then  he  —  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  a  man  without  a 
fortune,  a  man  without  family,  a  soldier  accustomed  to  inns, 
saloons,  taverns,  and  hostelries,  a  high  liver  forced  to  depend 
generally  on  chance  invitations  —  was  about  to  have  an  ex- 
perience of  family  meals,  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  establishment, 
and  to  accept  those  little  attentions  which,  the  tougher  one  is 
they  more  they  please,  as  old  veterans  say. 

To  come  as  a  cousin  and  take  his  place  every  day  at  a 
good  table,  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  on  the  old  solicitor's 
creased  and  yellow  brow,  to  pluck  the  young  clerks  a  little  by 
teaching  them  "  basset,"  "  passe-dix,"  and  "  lansquenet,"  in 
their  finest  points,  and  by  winning  from  them,  by  way  of  fee, 
for  the  lesson  he  would  give  them  in  an  hour,  their  savings  of 
a  month,  —  all  this  was  an  enormously  delightful  outlook  for 
Porthos. 

The  musketeer  now  and  tlien  remembered  the  ugly  stories 
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then  afloat,  and  indeed  prevalent  even  at  the  present  day,  regard- 
ing solicitors  —  their  meanness,  stinginess,  days  of  fasts ;  but 
as,  after  all,  except  for  some  few  fits  of  economy,  which  Por- 
thos  had  always  considered  very  untimely,  the  procureuse  had 
been  tolerably  liberal,  —  that  is,  of  course,  for  a  procureuse,  — 
he  hoped  to  find  a  house  kept  up  in  comfortable  style. 

However,  at  the  very  door  the  musketeer  felt  some  doubts : 
the  approach  was  not  prepossessing ;  an  ill-smelling,  dark  pas- 
sage ;  a  staircase  ill  lighted  by  bars  through  which  stole  a 
glimmer  from  a  neighboring  court;  on  the  first  floor  a  low 
door  studded  with  enormous  nails,  like  the  principal  door  ot 
the  Grand  Chatelet. 

Porthos  knocked  with  his  knuckle  ;  a  tall,  pale  clerk,  with  a 
face  shaded  by  a  virgin  forest  of  hair,  opened  the  door,  and 
bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  forced  to  respect  in  another  the 
combination  of  lofty  stature,  indicating  strength,  the  military 
dress,  indicating  rank,  and  a  ruddy  countenance,  indicating 
the  habit  of  living  well. 

Another  shorter  clerk  behind  the  first,  another  taller  clerk 
behind  the  second,  an  errand  boy  of  twelve  behind  the  third. 

In  all,  three  clerks  and  a  half.  This,  for  the  time,  argued  a 
venr  extensive  clientage. 

Though  the  musketeer  was  not  expected  before  one  o'clock, 
the  procit reuse  had  been  on  the  watch  ever  since  twelve,  reck- 
oning that  her  lover's  heart,  and  perhaps  also  his  stomach 
would  bring  him  ahead  of  time. 

Madame  Coquenard  therefore  entered  the  office  from  the 
house  almost  at  the  instant  that  her  guest  entered  from  the 
stairs,  and  the  worthy  lady's  appearance  relieved  him  from 
great  embarrassment.  The  clerks  looked  at  him  inquisitively, 
and  he,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say  to  this  ascending  and 
descending  scale,  remained  mute. 

"  It  is  my  cousin  !  "  cried  the  solicitor's  wife ;  "  come  in ! 
come  in  !  Monsieur  Porthos  ! " 

The  name  of  Porthos  produced  its  effect  upon  the  clerks,  who 
began  to  laugh ;  but  Porthos  turned  round,  and  every  counte- 
nance quickly  recovered  its  gravity. 

They  went  into  the  solicitor's  library,  after  passing  through 
the  ante-chamber  in  which  the  clerks  were,  and  the  office  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been.  This  last  apartment  was  a 
kind  of  dark  room,  stocked  with  old  papers.  As  they  passed 
from  the  office,  they  left  the  kitchen  on  the  right  and  entered 
the  drawing-room. 

All  these  intercommunicating  rooms  did  not  inspire  Porthop 
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vith  pleasant  ivleas.  Conversation  would  be  likely  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  through  all  these  open  doors ;  then,  as  he  passed 
by,  he  cast  a  rapid,  investigating  glance  into  the  kitchen,  and 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  to  the  shame  of  the  procureuse 
and  his  own  deep  regret,  that  he  did  not  see  that  fire,  that  ani- 
mation,  that  bustle,  which,  just  before  a  good  dinner,  generally 
prevail  in  that  sanctuary  of  gluttony. 

The  solicitor  had  unquestionably  been  warned  of  his  visit, 
for  he  betrayed  no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Porthos,  who  ad- 
vanced toward  him  with  a  free  and  easy  air,  and  saluted  him 
courteously. 

"  We  are  cousins,  it  appears,  Monsieur  Porthos  ?  ''  said  the 
solicitor,  rising  in  his  cane  chair  by  means  of  his  arms. 

The  old  man,  envelopel  in  a  large  black  doublet,  which  con- 
cealed the  whole  of  his  slender  body,  was  well  preserved  and 
dry ;  his  little  gray  eyes  shone  like  carbuncles,  and  appeared, 
with  his  grimacing  mouth,  to  be  the  only  part  of  his  face  in 
which  life  survived.  Unfortunately,  his  legs  had  begun  to  re' 
fuse  their  service  to  all  this  bony  machine.  During  the  five 
or  six  months  that  this  weakness  had  been  growing  on  him, 
the  worthy  solicitor  had  become  almost  the  slave  of  his  wife. 

The  cousin  was  accepted  submissively,  that  was  all.  Mas- 
ter Coquenard  on  his  legs  would  have  declined  all  relationship 
with  M.  Porthos. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  we  are  cousins,"  said  Porthos,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted;  he  had  never  reckoned  on  being  received 
enthusiastically  by  the  husband. 

"  On  the  female  side,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the  solicitor,  mali- 
ciously. 

Porthos  did  not  feel  the  satire  of  this,  and  took  it  for  a  piece 
of  naivete  at  which  he  laughed  in  his  big  moustache.  Madame 
Coquenard,  who  knew  that  a  naive  solicitor  was  a  very  rare 
variety  in  the  species,  smiled  a  little,  and  turned  very  red  in 
the  face. 

Master  Coquenard  ever  since  Porthos's  arrival  had  anxiously 
kept  his  eyes  on  a  large  chest  placed  in  front  of  his  oak  desk. 
Porthos  realized  that  this  chest,  though  it  did  not  correspond 
in  shape  with  the  one  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams,  must  be  the 
blessed  cofer,  and  congratulated  himself  that  the  reality  was 
six  feet  hic^her  than  this  dream. 

Master  Coquenard  did  not  carry  his  genealogical  investiga- 
tions any  further ;  but,  withdrawing  his  anxious  eyes  from  the 
chest,  and  fixing  them  on  Porthos,  he  (contented  himself  with 
saying : 
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"Our  cousin  will  do  us  the  favor  of  dining  with  us  once 
before  his  departure  for  the  campaign,  will  he  not,  Madame 
Coquenard  ?  " 

This  time  Porthos  received  the  blow  full  in  his  stomach, 
and  felt  it.  It  appeared,  likewise,  that  Madame  Coquenard 
was  not  insensible  to  it,  for  she  added  : 

"  My  cousin  will  not  return  if  he  finds  that  we  ill  treat  him ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  too  little  time  to  pass  in  Paris, 
and  consequently  to  see  us,  for  us  not  to  entreat  him  for  every 
moment  he  can  spare  us  before  he  goes." 

"  Oh,  my  legs  !  my  poor  legs  !  where  are  you  ?  "  murmured 
Ooquenanl. 

And  he  endeavored  to  smile. 

This  aid,  received  by  Porthos  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
attacked  in  his  gastronomic  hopes,  inspired  in  him  great  grati- 
tude towarvl  his  proeureuse. 

The  hour  of  dinner  soon  arrived.  They  passed  into  the  din- 
ing-room, a  large  dark  apartment  facing  the  kitchen. 

The  clerks,  who,  appt\reutly,  had  smelt  unusual  perfumes  in 
the  house,  displaytnl  military  punctuality,  and  stood  with  their 
stools  in  their  hands,  quite  ready  to  sit  down.  Their  jaws  could 
be  seen  moviui^,  in  autioi[^>ation,  with  fearful  threatenings. 

'*>  Ye  gcnis  I  '*  thought  l\>rthoj:>,  ca:>tiug  a  glance  at  the  three 
hungry  clerks,  tor  the  errand  Un-,  as  you  may  easily  imagine, 
was  not  a^iniitte^l  to  the  honors  of  the  masters  table,  "ye 
gods  I  lu  my  cv>uj>iu*s  place,  I  would  not  keep  such  gluttons  ! 
They  Wk  like  shipwreckevl  Siulors  who  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  six  wet^ks,'* 

Monsieur  Cov^uenaril  euteivvU  pushevl  olou^  in  his  roller 
chair  bv  Mad;uuo  0<.Hiuenai\l.  Porchos  helped  her  in  getting 
her  husband  up  to  the  t^nble. 

He  hatl  scarvvly  gi^t  iutv>  the  rwm  when  he  began  to  more 
his  nose  aiivl  his  jaws  aflor  the  exiuuple  of  iiis  clerks. 

**  Oh^  ho  !  **  vs;ua  ho ;  **  hen*  i^i  a  svuro  that  is  rather  inviting ! " 

"What  thv*  devil  vuu  thov  juhoU  so  oxtraonlinary  in  this 
soup  ?  ''  said  Pvuth^Ks,  at  the  si^ht  or  a  p,ue,  abunaant,  but 
perfectly  clear  KuuHoju  ou  the  sutfaw  oi  Ah:oh  swam  a  few 
crusts^  as  widel>  j^\U (oixsi  ;us  the  ^-vlaiivis  ot  a:i  areoipela^jtx 

Ma^lauifjt  Coqu^Kii^i  xuult\K  aiki  oa  a  si^u  iMnii  her  eTery 
cue  eagerly  sAt  do\^  u, 

Miister  OoquoJKW>l  N^<iN  tivM.  S!ei\tM>  thou  rorthc»s.  After- 
wanls  MiulauM*  C^Hij*oua,xJ  tiU^x*  hor  o\^»i  vl;i:^\  ;i:idiistribated 
the  cruvsts  wahoul.iSMii'.oi*  tv^  tW  ^^saxZh  .;:  v  -t  rk>. 

At  this  momotU  th^^  u^^ii\<*i*j\vi«4  .as  ,   o.x^iusi  ot  :tself  with 
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a  creak,  and  through  the  crack  Porthos  perceived  the  little 
clerk,  who,  not  being  allowed  to  partake  of  the  feast,  was  eating 
his  bread  in  the  double  odor  of  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room. 

After  the  soup  the  maid  brought  in  a  boiled  fowl,  a  piece  of 
magnificence  which  caused  the  eyes  of  all  to  open  so  wide  that 
they  seemed  ready  to  burst. 

"  It  is  evident  you  love  your  family,  Madame  Coquenard,'' 
said  the  solicitor,  with  a  smile  that  was  almost  tragic  ;  "  you 
are  certainly  treating  your  cousin  very  handsomely  ! " 

The  poor  fowl  was  thin,  and  covered  with  one  of  those  thick 
bristly  skins  which  the  bones  cannot  make  their  way  through, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  They  must  have  sought  for  the 
fowl  a  long  time  before  finding  it  on  the  perch,  to  which  it  had 
retired  to  die  of  old  age. 

"  The  devil ! "  thought  Porthos ;  "  this  is  very  painful !  ] 
respect  old  age,  but  I  don't  think  much  of  it  boiled  oi 
roasted." 

And  he  looked  round  to  see  whether  anybody  shared  his 
opinion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  nothing  but  eager  eyes 
devouring,  in  anticipation,  that  sublime  fowl,  the  object  of  his 
contempt. 

Madame  Coquenard  drew  the  dish  toward  her,  skilfully  de- 
tached the  two  great  black  feet,  which  she  placed  on  her 
husband's  plate ;  cut  off  the  neck,  which,  with  the  head,  she 
put  aside  for  herself;  took  off  the  wing  for  Porthos,  and 
then  returned  the  bird  otherwise  intact  to  the  servant  who  had 
just  brought  it  in,  and  thus  it  disappeared  before  the  musketeer 
had  time  to  examine  the  variations  which  disappointment  pro- 
duces on  faces,  according  to  the  characters  and  temperaments 
of  those  who  experience  it. 

In  place  of  the  fowl  appeared  a  dish  of  beans,  an  enormous 
dish,  where  some  mutton  bones,  which  at  first  sight  might  be 
supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  meat,  pretended  to  show  them- 
selves. 

But  the  clerks  were  nut  the  dupes  of  this  deceit,  and  theii 
lugubrious  looks  spoke  of  settled  resignation. 

Madame  Coquenard  distributed  this  dish  to  the  young  men 
with  a  good  housewife's  moderation. 

The  time  for  the  wine  came.  Master  Coquenard  poured, 
from  a  very  small  stone  bottle,  the  third  of  a  glass  to  each  of 
the  young  men,  served  himself  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
and  passed  the  bottle  to  Porthos  and  Madame  Coquenard. 

The  young  men  filled  up  their  third  of  a  glass  with  water ; 
then,  when  they  had  drunk  half  the  glass,  they  filled  it  up 
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again^  and  thoB  they  kept  doing.  By  the  end  of  the  repast, 
thev  were  swallowing  a  drink  which,  from  the  color  of  a  ruby, 
had  passed  to  that  of  a  |>ale  topaz. 

Porthos  ate  his  wing  of  the  fowl  very  timidly,  and  shud- 
dered when  he  felt  under  the  table  the  prorureusi^s  knee  com- 
ing in  search  of  his.  He  also  drank  half  a  glass  of  this  spar- 
ingly  served  wine,  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  that  horrible 
raw  vintage  of  Montreuil,  the  terror  of  all  practised  palates. 

Master  Coquenard  saw  him  swallowing  this  wine  undiluted, 
and  sighed  deeply. 

*'  Will  you  eat  any  of  these  beans,  cousin  Porthos  ?  "  asked 
Madame  Coquenard,  in  that  tone  which  says,  "  Take  my  ad 
vice,  don't  touch  them." 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  taste  one  of  them ! ''  murmured  Porthos. 
Then  aloud : 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  I  am  no  longer  hungry." 

A  general  silence  prevailed.  Porthos  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.     The  solicitor  repeated  several  times  : 

"  Ah !  ^ladame  Coquenard !  I  give  you  my  compliments. 
Your  dinner  has  been  a  real  feast.  Lord !  how  well  I  have 
eaten ! " 

Master  Coquenard  had  eaten  his  soup,  the  black  feet  ol 
the  fowl,  and  the  only  mutton  bone  on  which  there  was  the 
least  appearance  of  meat. 

Portnos  fancied  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  and  began  to 
twirl  his  mou8ta(;lie  and  scowl ;  but  Madame  Coquenard's 
knee  came,  and  gently  advised  him  to  be  patient. 

The  silence  and  the  interruption  in  serving,  though  unintel- 
ligible to  Porthos,  had  a  terrible  meaning  for  the  clerks  ;  on  a 
look  from  the  solicitor,  accompanied  by  a  smile  from  Madame 
Coquenard,  they  slowly  arose  from  table,  folded  their  napkins 
more  slowly  still,  bowed  and  retired. 

**  Go,  young  men  ;  go  and  promote  digestion  by  working,"  said 
the  solicitor  gravely. 

After  the  clerks  had  gone,  Madame  Coquenard  rose  and 
took  from  a  sideboard  a  piece  of  elieese,  some  preserved 
quinces,  and  a  cake  which  she  herself  had  made  of  almonds 
and  honey. 

Master  Coquenard  frowned  because  there  were  too  many 
jfood  things;  Porthos  looked  to  see  if  the  dish  of  beans  was 
•till  on  the  t^ble ;  the  dish  of  beans  had  disappeai*ed. 

"  A  positive  feast ! "  cried  Master  Coquenard,  squirming  in 
his  chair ;  '<  a  real  feast,  epulm  epulamm  *  Lucuilus  dining 
at  Lucullus's." 
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Porthos  looked  at  the  bottle,  which  was  near  him,  and 
hopad  that  with  wine,  bread,  and  clieese  he  might  make  a 
dinnar,  but  the  wine  was  out,  the  bottle  was  empty ;  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Coquenard  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

"  This  is  fine!"  said  Porthos  to  himself;  "I  am  neatly 
caught ! " 

He  passed  his  tongue  over  a  small  spoonful  of  preserves, 
and  stuck  his  teeth  into  Madame  Coquenard's  sticky  pastry. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  the  sacrifice  is  consummated  !  Ah  !  if  I 
had  not  the  hope  of  having  a  peep  with  Madame  Coquenard 
into  her  husband's  strong-box  !  " 

Master  Coquenard,  after  the  luxuries  of  such  a  repast, 
which  he  called  an  excess,  felt  the  need  of  a  siesta.  Porthos 
began  to  hops  that  he  would  take  it  sitting  where  he  was ;  but 
the  solicitor  would  listen  to  nothing ;  he  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  his  chamber,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  was  close 
to  his  chest,  on  the  edge  of  which,  for  still  greater  precaution, 
he  placed  his  feet. 

The  procureuse  took  Porthos  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
and  they  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  reconciliation. 

"  You  may  come  and  dine  three  times  a  week,"  said  Madame 
Coquenard. 

"  No,  thank  you,  madame  !  "  said  Porthos  ;  ''  I  don't  like  to 
take  advantage  ;  besides,  I  must  think  of  my  equipment." 

"  True,"  said  the  solicitor's  wife,  groaning ;  ^'  that  unfort- 
unate equipment !  " 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  said  Porthos,  "  that's  the  trouble  ! " 

"  But  what,  pray,  does  the  equipment  of  your  corps  consist 
of.  Monsieur  Porthos  ?  " 

^*  Oh  !  many  things,"  said  Porthos  ;  ^'  the  musketeers,  as  you 
know,  are  picked  soldiers,  and  they  require  a  quantity  of 
things  that  are  useless  to  the  guards  or  the  Swiss." 

"But  mention  them  to  me,  one  by  one." 

"  Why,  they  may  amount  to  — "  said  Porthos,  who  pre- 
ferred discussing  the  total  to  taking  them  in  detail. 

The  procureuse  waited  tremblingly. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  she.     "  I  hope  it  does  not  exceed  —  " 

She  stopped  —  speech  failed  her. 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  Porthos,  *^  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
hundred  livres ;  I  think  that,  with  economy,  I  could  manage 
it  even  with  two  thousand  livres." 

•^  Heavens  !  two  thousand  livres ! "  cried  she ;  "  why,  that  is 
a  fortune ! " 
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Porthos  made  a  most  significant  grimace ;  Madame  Coqiie- 
nard  understood  it. 

"  I  wished  to  know  the  details,"  said  she,  '^  because,  as  I  have 
many  relatives  and  much  experience  in  business,  I  should  be 
almost  sure  of  getting  things  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  less  than 
you  could  get  them  yourself." 

"  Ah  !  ha  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  is  that  what  you  meant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Monsieur  Porthos ;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the   first  place,  don't  you  want  a  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  want  a  horse." 

"Well,  then,  I  can  just  suit  you." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Porthos,  brightening,  "  that's  well  as  regards  my 
horse ;  but  I  must  have  the  trappings  complete,  and  those  are 
composed  of  things  that  only  a  musketeer  can  purchase.  They 
wouldn't  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  livres,  how- 
ever." 

"  Three  hundred  livres ;  then  put  down  three  hundred 
livres,"  said  the  procureuse,  with  a  sigh. 

Porthos  smiled  ;  it  may  be  remembered  that  he  still  had  the 
saddle  that  came  from  Buckingham.  These  three  hundred 
livres,  then,  he  reckoned  upon  putting  slyly  into  his  pocket. 

"Then,"  continued  he,  "there  is  my  lackey's  horse  and  my 
valise ;  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  my  arms  —  1  have  them." 

"  A  horse  for  your  lackey  ?  "  resumed  the  solicitor's  wife, 
hesitatingly ;  "  you  do  things  in  a  very  noble  style,  my  dear." 

"Well,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  haughtily,  "do  you  take 
me  for  a  peasant?" 

"  No,  no  ;  I  only  thought  that  a  pretty  mule  made  sometimes 
as  good  an  ai)pearance  as  a  horse,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  by 
getting  you  a  pretty  mule  for  Mousqueton  — " 

"  Well,  agreed  for  a  pretty  mule,"  said  Porthos;  "you  are 
right ;  I  have  seen  very  great  Spanish  nobles,  whose  whole  suite 
were  mounted  on  mules.  But  then  you  understand,  Madame 
Coquenard,  a  mule  with  tassels  and  bells." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  solicitor's  wife. 

"  Then  there  remains  my  valise." 

"  Oh !  don't  let  that  disturb  you,"  cried  Madame  Coquenard ; 
"  my  husband  has  five  or  six  valises ;  you  shall  choose  the 
best.  There  is  one  in  particular,  which  he  himself  selects 
whenever  he  travels.     It's  large  enough  to  liold  everything." 

"  The  valise  is  empty,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked  Poi-thos  naively. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  empty,"  naively  replied  the  procureuse. 

"  Ah  !  but  the  valise  I  want,"  cried  Porthos,  "  is  one  well 
filled,  my  dear." 
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Madame  Coquenard  sighed  again.  Moliere  had  not  as  yet 
written  that  famous  scene  in  **L'Avare."  Madame  Coque- 
nard therefore  really  anticipated  Harpagon. 

In  short,  the  rest  of  the  outfit  was  likewise  debated  in 
detail ;  and  the  result  of  the  session  was  that  Madame  Coque- 
nard agreed  to  give  eight  hundred  livres  in  money,  and  to 
furnish  the  horse  and  mule  that  were  to  have  the  honor  of 
carrying  Porthos  and  Mousqueton  to  glory. 

These  conditions  being  settled,  Porthos  took  leave  of 
Madame  Coquenard.  The  latter  tried  to  detain  him  by  cast- 
ing tender  glances  at  him,  but  Porthos  urged  the  demands  of 
duty,  and  the  procureuse  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  king. 

The  musketeer  returned  home  atrociously  hungry  and  in 
very  ill  humor. 

CHAPTEK  XXXIII. 

MAID    AND    MISTRESS. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  conscience  and 
the  wise  counsels  of  Athos,  D'Artagnan  hour  by  hour  grew 
more  and  more  deeply  in  love  with  milady.  So  the  venture- 
some Gascon  paid  court  to  her  every  day,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  sooner  or  later  she  could  not  fail  to  respond.  One 
day  when  he  arrived  with  his  head  in  the  air  and  as  light  at 
heart  as  a  man  who  is  expecting  a  shower  of  gold,  he  found 
the  maid  at  the  gateway  of  the  hotel.  But  this  time  the 
pretty  Kitty  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  touching  him  as 
he  passed ;  she  took  him  gently  by  the  hand. 

"  Good ! "  thought  D'Artagnan  ;  "she  is  charged  with  some 
message  to  me  from  her  mistress.  She  is  about  to  appoint  a 
meeting  which  she  probably  has  not  the  courage  to  speak  of." 
And  he  looked  down  at  the  pretty  girl  with  the  most  trium- 
phant air  imaginable. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you.  Chevalier," 
stammered  the  maid. 

"  Speak,  my  dear,  speak,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  am  all 
attention." 

"  Here  ?  That's  impossible.  What  I  have  to  say  is  too 
long,  and,  still  more,  too  secret." 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  follow  me  ?  "  said  Kitty,  timidly. 

'*  Wherever  you  please." 

'•Come,  then." 
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And  Kitty,  who  had  not  let  go  D'Artagnan-s  hand,  led  him 
up  a  little  dark,  winding  staircase,  and,  after  ascending  about 
Qfteen  steps,  opened  a  door. 

"Come  in  here.  Chevalier,"  said  she;  "here  we  shall  be 
alone,  and  can  talk." 

"  And  whose  chamber  is  this,  my  pretty  friend  ?  " 

"  It  is  mine,  Chevalier.  It  communicates  with  my  mis- 
tress's by  that  door.  But  you  need  not  tear;  she  will  not 
hear  what  we  say  ;  she  never  ^oes  to  bed  before  midnight." 

D'Artagnan  glanced  around  him.  The  little  apartment  was 
charmingly  tasteful  and  neat.  But  in  spite  of  himself,  his 
eyes  wer^  directed  to  the  door  which  Kitty  said  led  to 
milady's  chamber. 

Kitty  jjfuessed  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's  mind 
and  sighed  : 

"  You  love  my  mistress,  then,  very  dearly.  Chevalier  ? " 
said  she. 

"  Oh,  more  than  I  can  say,  Kitty  !  I  am  madly  in  love  with 
her ! " 

Kitty  sighed  again. 

"  Alas,   sir,"  said  she,  "  that  is  a  great  pity  !  " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  see  so  pitiable  in  it  ? "  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Because,  sir,"  replied  Kitty,  "  my  mistress  does  not  love 
you  at  all." 

"  Hah  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  can  she  have  charged  you  to 
tell  me  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  out  of  the  regard  I  have  for  you,  I  have  taken 
on  myself  to  tell  you  so." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  my  dear  Kitty,  but  for  the  intention 
only.  For  the  information,  you  must  agree,  is '  not  very 
pleasant." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  believe  what  I  have  told  you,  do 

you  ?  " 

"  We  always  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  such  things, 
if  only  from  self-love." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  confess  that  unless  you  give  me  some  proof  of  what 
you  advance  —  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  " 

And  Kitty  drew  a  little  note  from  her  bosom. 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan,  snatching  the  letter  from  her. 

**  No ;  for  another," 

"For  another^'* 
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*"  Yes." 

"  His  name  !  his  name ! "  cried  I^Artagnan. 

"  Read  the  address." 

"  The  Comte  de  Wardes." 

The  remembrance  of  the  scene  at  St.  Germain  presented 
Itself  to  the  mind  of  the  presumptuous  Gascon.  As  quick  as 
thought  he  tore  open  the  letter,  in  spite  of  the  cry  which  Kitty 
uttered  on  seeing  what  he  was  going  to  do,  or,  rather,  what  he 
was  doing. 

"Oh,  good  Lord!  Chevalier,"  said  she,  "what  are  you 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  said  IVArtagnan ;  "  nothing  ; "  and  he  read  : 

"You  have  not  answered  my  first  note.  Are  you  indis- 
posed, or  have  you  forgot  the  glances  you  gave  me  at  Madame 
de  Guise's  ball  ?  You  have  an  opportunity  now,  Count ;  do 
not  allow  it  to  escape." 

D'Artagnan  became  very  pale. 

"Poor,  dear  Monsieur  D'Artagnan  !  "  said  Kitty,  in  a  voice 
full  of  compassion,  and  pressing  the  young  man's  hand  again. 

"  You  pity  me,  my  kind  little  creature  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  That  I  do,  and  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  know  what  it  is  to 
be  in  love."  • 

"  You  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  ? "  said  D' Artagnan, 
looking  at  her  for  the  first  time  with  some  attention. 

"  Alas !  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  instead  of  pitying  me  you  would  do  much  bet- 
ter to  assist  me  in  wreaking  my  revenge  on  your  mistress." 

"  And  what  sort  of  revenge  would  you  take  ?  " 

"I  would  triumph  over  her,  and  supplant  my  rival." 

"I  will  never  help  you  in  that,  Chevalier,"  said  Kitty, 
warmly. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  For  two  reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  The  first  is,  that  my  mistress  will  never  love  you.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

'*  You  have  offended  her  to  the  very  heart." 

'*  I  ?  —  in  what  can  I  have  offended  her  ?  I,  who,  ever  since 
I  have  known  her,  have  lived  at  her  feet  like  a  slave  !  Speak, 
I  beg  of  you ! " 

"  I  would  never  confess  that  except  to  the  man  —  who  should 
read  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul !  " 

lyArtagnan  looked   at  Kitty  for   the    second   time.      The 
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young  girl  possessed  a  freshness   and   beauty  which  many 
duchesses  would  have  purchased  with  their  coronets. 

"  Kitty/'  said  he,  "  I  will  read  to  the  bottom  of  your  soul 
whenever  you  like.     Don't  let  that  disturb  you." 

And  he  gave  her  a  kiss,  at  which  the  poor  girl  became  as 
red  as  a  cherry. 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  Kitty,  "you  love  me  not  —  you  love  my 
mistress  ;  you  told  me  so  only  just  now." 

"  And  does  that  hinder  you  from  telling  me  the  second 
reason  ?  " 

"  The  second  reason,  Chevalier,"  replied  Kitty,  emboldened 
by  the  kiss  in  the  first  place,  and  still  further  by  the  expres- 
sion in  the  young  man's  eyes,  "is — that,  in  love,  every  one 
for  herself ! " 

Then  only  D'Artagnan  remembered  Kitty's  languishing 
glances  and  stifled  sigh ;  how  she  constantly  met  him  in  the 
ante-chamber,  in  the  corridor,  or  on  the  stairs ;  how  she  touched 
him  with  her  hand  every  time  she  met  him,  but,  absorbed  by 
his  desire  to  please  the  great  lady,  he  had  disdained  the  maid. 
He  who  hunts  the  eagle  heeds  not  the  sparrow. 

But  this  time  our  Gascon  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  advantage 
that  he  might  derive  from  the  love  which  Kitty  had  just  con- 
fessed so  naively  —  or  so  boldly :  the  interception  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  Comte  de  Wardes,  bits  of  secret  informa- 
tion, entrance  at  all  hours  into  Kitty's  chamber,  which  was 
near  her  mistress's.  The  perfidious  fellow,  as  may  be  seen, 
was  already  sacrificing  in  idea  the  poor  girl  to  obtain  milady 
willingly  or  by  force. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Kitty,"  said  he  to  the  young  girl,  "  do  you 
want  me  to  give  you  a  proof  of  that  love  of  which  you 
doubt  ?  " 

"  What  love  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Of  that  which  I  am  ready  to  feel  for  you." 

"  And  what  proof  is  that  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  spend  with  you  this  evening  the  time 
I  generally  spend  with  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  said  Kitty,  clapping  her  hands,  "  indeed  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  girl,"  said  D'Artagnan,  establishing 
himself  in  an  arm-chair,  "  come  here  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  are  the  prettiest  maid  I  ever  saw." 

And  he  told  her  so  much,  and  so  well,  that  the  poor  girl, 
who  asked  nothing  better  than  to  believe  him,  believed  him. 
Neverth(»lo8S,  to  D'Avtaji^nan's  great  astonishment,  the  pretty 
Kitty  defended  herself  with  considerable  resolution. 
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Time  passes  very  rapidly  in  attacks  and  repulses. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  bell 
was  rung  in  milady's  chamber. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  cried  Kitty,  "  there  is  my  mistress  call- 
ing me  !     Go,  go  quick  ! " 

D'Artagnan  rose,  took  his  hat  as  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  obey ;  then  quickly  opening  the  door  of  a  large  wardrobe, 
instead  of  the  door  of  the  staircase,  he  crouched  down  in  the 
midst  of  milady's  robes  and  dressing-gowns. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  cried  Kitty. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  secured  the  key,  locked  himself  into 
the  wardrobe  without  replying. 

"  Well,"  cried  milady,  in  a  sharp  voice,  "  are  you  asleep, 
that  you  don't  answer  when  I  ring  ?  " 

And  D'Artagnan  heard  the  communicating  door  opened 
violently. 

"  Here  I  am,  milady !  here  I  am !  "  cried  Kitty,  springing 
forward  to  meet  her  mistress. 

Both  went  into  the  bedroom,  and,  as  the  door  remained 
open,  D'Artagnan  could  hear  milady  for  some  time  scolding 
her  maid.  Then  at  last  she  grew  cooler,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  him  while  Kitty  was  assisting  her  mistress  to 
undress. 

"Well,"  said  milady,  "I  have  not  seen  our  Gascon  this 
evening." 

"  What,  milady !  has  he  not  been  here  ? "  said  Kitty. 
*^  Could  he  be  inconstant  before  having  been  made  happy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  he  must  have  been  prevented  by  M.  de  Tr^ville 
or  M.  des  Essarts.  I  imderstand  my  game,  Kitty.  I  have 
him  safe ! " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  madame  ?  " 

^^  Do  with  him  ?  Oh,  Kitty,  there  is  something  between 
that  man  and  me  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of.  He  very  nearly 
made  me  lose  my  credit  with  his  Eminence.  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
will  be  revenged  for  that ! " 

"  I  thought  you  loved  him  ?  " 

"  Love  him  ?  I  detest  him !  A  fool,  who  held  Lord  Win- 
ter's life  in  his  hands  and  did  not  kill  him,  so  that  I  missed 
three  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year  ! " 

" That's  true,"  said  Kitty;  "your  son  was  his  uncle's  only 
heir,  and  until  his  coming  of  age  you  would  have  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  fortune." 

D'Artagnan  shuddered  to  his  very  marrow  at  hearing  this 
gentle  creature  reproach  him  in  that  sharp  voice,  which  she 
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took  such  pains  to  conceal  in  conversation,  for  not  having 
killed  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  load  her  with  kindnesses. 

"  Therefore,"  continued  milady,  "  I  should  long  ago  have 
had  my  revenge  on  him,  if  the  cardinal,  I  don't  know  why, 
had  not  requested  me  to  treat  him  kindly." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  you  have  not  treated  very  kindly  the  little 
woman  he  was  so  fond  of  ?  " 

"  What !  the  mercer's  wife  of  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs  ? 
Has  he  not  already  forgotten  she  ever  existed  ?  Fine  ven- 
geance  that,  'pon  my  word  ! " 

A  cold  sweat  broke  from  D'Artagnan's  brow.  This  woman 
was  a  monster ! 

He  resumed  his  listening,  but  unfortunately  the  toilet  was 
completed. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  milady  ;  "  go  into  your  own  room,  and 
to-morrow  try  again  to  get  for  me  an  answer  tc  the  letter  I 
gave  you." 

"  For  M.  de  Wardes  ?  "  said  Kitty. 

"  To  be  sure ;  for  M.  de  Wardes." 

'*  He  is  a  man,"  said  Kitty,  "  who  appears  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  poor  M.  D'Artagnan." 

^'  Go  to  bed,  miss,"  said  milady  ;  "  I  don't  like  comments." 

D'Artagnan  heard  the  door  close,  then  the  noise  of  two 
bolts  by  which  milady  fastened  herself  in.  Kitty  on  her  side, 
as  softly  as  possible,  turned  the  key  of  the  lock,  and  then 
D'Artagnan  opened  the  closet  door. 

*<  Oh,  heavens  ! "  said  Kitty,  in  a  low  voice,  "  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?     How  pale  you  are  ! " 

"  The  abominable  creature  ! "  murmured  D'Artagnan. 

"  Silence,  silence !  do  go  ! "  siiid  Kitty ;  "  there  is  nothing 
but  a  thin  partition  between  my  chamber  and  milady's ;  every 
word  spoken  in  one  can  be  lieard  in  the  other." 

"That's  just  the  reason  1  won't  go,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  What !  "  said  Kitty,  blushing. 

"  Or,  at  least,  I  will  go  —  later." 

And  he  drew  Kitty  to  him.  There  was  no  way  to  resist. 
Resistance  makes  so  nmch  noise.  Therefore  Kitty  yielded. 
This  was  an  impulse  of  vengeance  on  milady.  D'Artagnan 
realized  the  ti-uth  of  the  saying  that  vengeance*  is  the  delight 
of  the  gods.  Therefore,  with  a  little  natural  affection,  he 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  this  new  conquest ;  but  D'Artag- 
nan knew  only  ambition  and  pride. 

However,  it  must  be  said  to  his  praise  that  the  first  use  he 
made  of  his  influence  over  Kitty  was  to  try  to  learn  from  her 
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wha^  had  become  of  Maclame  Bonacieux  j  but  the  poor  girl 
swore  on  the  crucifix  to  D  Artagnan  that  she  was  entireij 
ignorant  in  regard  to  that,  her  mistress  never  letting  her  know 
half  her  secrets.  Only  she  believed  she  could  say  she  was  not 
dead. 

Kitty  knew  no  more  about  the  cause  which  had  almost  made 
milady  lose  the  cardinal's  conMeace  ;  but  this  time  D'Artag- 
nan  was  better  informed  than  she  was :  as  he  had  seen  milady 
on  board  an  embargoed  vessel  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving 
England,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  studs. 

But  what  was  clearest  in  all  this  was,  that  milady's  ti-ue 
hatred,  her  deep  hatred,  her  inveterate  hatred,  arose  from  his 
not  having  killed  her  brother-in-law. 

D* Artagnan  came  the  next  day  to  milady's.  As  she  was  in 
a  very  ill-humor,  he  suspecte'd  that  the  lack  of  an  answer 
from  M.  de  Wardes  provoked  her  to  be  so.  Kitty  came  in,  but 
milady  was  very  cross  with  her.  She  glanced  at  D'Artagnan, 
!\s  much  as  to  say  —  "  See  how  I  suffer  on  your  account ! " 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  however,  the  beautiful  lion- 
rdBS  became  milder ;  she  smilingly  listened  to  D'Artagnan's  soft 
jpeeches ;  she  even  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss. 

When  D'Artagnan  took  his  departure,  he  scarcely  knew  what 
io  think ;  but  as  he  was  a  youth  not  easily  carried  away  by  his 
emotions,  even  while  he  was  continuing  to  pay  court  to  milady 
he  framed  a  little  plan. 

He  found  Kitty  at  the  gate,  and,  as  on  the  evening  before, 
'urent  up  to  her  chamber.  Kitty  had  been  severely  scolded ; 
nhe  was  charged  with  negligence.  Milady  could  not  at  all 
understand  the  Comte  de  Wardes's  silence,  and  she  ordered 
Kitty  to  come  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  take  a  third 
letter  to  him. 

D'Artagnan  made  Kitty  promise  to  bring  him  that  letter  on 
the  following  morning ;  the  poor  girl  promised  all  her  lover 
desired ;  she  was  madly  in  love. 

Everything  occurred  as  it  had  the  night  before :  D'Artagnan 
concealed  himself  in  his  wardrobe,  milady  called,  undressed, 
sent  Kitty  away,  and  shut  the  door.  As  before,  D'Artagnan 
returned  home  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  saw  Kitty  coming ;  she  held  in  her  hand 
a  fresh  note  from  milady.  This  time  the  poor  girl  did  not 
even  hesitate  at  giving  up  the  note  to  D'Artagnan.  She  let 
him  do  as  he  pleased.  She  belonged,  body  and  soul,  to  her 
l^andsome  soldier. 

D'Artagnan  opened  the  letter^  and  read  as  follows : 
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"  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  written  to  you,  to  tell  you 
that  I  love  you.  Beware  lest  I  write  to  you  a  fourth  time,  to 
tell  you  that  I  detest  you. 

"  If  you  repent  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me, 
the  young  girl  who  brings  you  this  note  will  tell  you  how  a 
gentleman  may  obtain  his  pardon." 

D'Artagnan  colored  and  grew  pale  several  times  as  he  read 
this  note. 

"  Oh  !  you  love  her  still,"  said  Kitty,  who  had  not  for  an  in- 
stant taken  her  eyes  off  the  young  man's  face. 

"  No,  Kitty,  you  are  mistaken,  1  do  not  love  her ;  but  I 
wish  to  revenge  myself  for  her  contempt  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  know  your  vengeance  !     You  told  me  ! " 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you,  Kitty.  You  know  I 
love  only  you." 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  By  the  contempt  I  will  cast  on  her." 

D'Artagnan  took  a  pen  and  wrote  : 

"  Madame  :  Until  the  present  moment,  I  could  not  believe  that 
your  two  first  letters  were  addressed  to  me,  so  unworthy  did  I 
feel  myself  of  such  an  honor.;  besides,  I  was  so  seriously  indis- 
posed that  I  should,  in  any  case,  have  hesitated  to  reply  to  them. 

"  But  now  I  must  believe  in  the  excess  of  your  kindness, 
since  not  only  your  letter,  but  your  servant,  assure  me  that  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  loved  by  you. 

"  She  has  no  occasion  to  teach  me  the  way  in  which  a  gen- 
tleman may  obtain  his  pardon.  I  will  come  and  ask  mine  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  evening. 

"  To  delay  it  a  single  day  would  be,  in  my  eyes,  now,  to 
commit  a  fresh  offence. 

"  He  whom  you  have  rendered  the  happiest  of  men, 

"COMTE    DE    WaRDES." 

This  note  was  in  the  first  place  a  forgery  ;  it  was  likewise 
an  indelicate  thing  to  do.  It  was  even,  according  to  our 
present  morals,  something  like  an  infamous  action ;  but  at 
that  period,  people  were  not  so  scrupulous.  Besides,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  from  her  own  admission,  knew  milady  to  be  treach- 
erous in  matters  of  more  importance,  and  he  felt  no  great 
respect  for  her. 

D'Artagnan's  plan  was  very  simple.  By  Kitty's  chamber  he 
could  gain  her  mistress's.  He  would  take  advantage  of  the 
first  moment  of  surprise,  shame,  and  terror  to  triumph  over 
Iier,    He  might  fail;  but  something  must  be  left  to  chance. 
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The  campaign  was  to  open  in  a  week,  and  he  wouM  be  coin- 
pelled  to  leave  Paris.  D'Artagnan  had  no  time  for  a  pro- 
longed love-making. 

"  There ! "  said  the  young  man,  handing  Kitty  the  letter 
sealed  and  addressed ;  "  give  this  note  to  milady :  it  is  the 
Comte  de  Wardes's  reply." 

Poor  Kitty  turned  deathly  pale:  she  suspected  what  the 
letter  contained. 

"  Listen,  my  dear  girl !  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  understand 
that  all  this  must  end  in  one  way  or  another.  Milady  may 
discover  that  you  gave  the  first  note  to  my  lackey  instead  of 
the  count's,  that  I  opened  the  others  which  should  have  been 
opened  by  M.  de  Wardes.  Milady  will  then  turn  you  off,  and 
you  know  she  is  not  a  woman  to  let  her  vengeance  stop  there." 

"  Alas  ! "  cried  Kitty,  "  for  whom  have  I  exposed  myself  to 
all  this  ?  " 

"  For  me,  as  I  well  know,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  D' Artagnan. 
"  But  I  swear  to  you  I  am  very  grateful." 

*'  But  what  does  your  note  say  ?  " 

"  Milady  will  tell  you." 

"  Ah !  you  do  not  love  me,"  cried  Kitty,  "  and  I  am  very 
wretched." 

To  such  a  reproach  there  is  one  answer  that  always  deceives 
women.  D' Artagnan  replied  in  a  way  that  left  Kitty  entirely 
convinced.  Yet  she  wept  a  great  deal  before  she  could  make 
up  her  mind  to  give  the  letter  to  milady.  But  at  last  she  de- 
cided to  do  so,  and  that  was  all  that  D' Artagnan  wanted. 

Besides,  he  promised  her  that  he  would  leave  her  mistress 
early  that  evening  and  on  coming  out  of  the  parlor  would  go 
up  to  Kitty's  room.  This  promise  completely  consoled  poor 
Kitty.  

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WHICH    TREATS    OF    THE    OUTFIT    OF    ARAMIS    AND    PORTHOS. 

Since  the  four  friends  had  each  been  outfit-hunting,  they 
had  had  no  regular  meeting.  They  dined  separately  wherever 
they  happened  to  be,  or  rather  wherever  they  might  find  a 
dinner.  Military  duty  likewise  claimed  its  share  of  the  pre- 
cious time  that  was  gliding  away  so  swiftly. 

They  had  agreed,  however,  to  meet  once  a  week  about  one 
o'clock  at  Athos's,  since  he,  in  conformity  with  his  voNK^^^oa 
longer  crossed  his  thresliold. 
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The  day  that  Kitty  went  to  see  lyArtagnan  was  the  day  for 
their  reunion. 

Kitty  had  barely  left  him  before  D^Artagnan  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  Rue  F^rou. 

lie  found  Athos  and  Aramis  philosophizing:  Aramis  was 
man  if  testing  a  decided  inclination  to  resume  the  cassock. 
Athos,  according  to  his  principles,  neither  encouraged  nor  dis- 
suad:»d  him.  Athos  was  for  leaving  every  man  to  his  own  free 
will.  He  never  proffered  advice,  and  those  who  asked  him 
had  to  ask  him  twice. 

"  People,  as  a  rule,"  he  said,  "  ask  advice  only  in  order  to 
disregard  it,  and  if  they  follow  it,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
having  some  one  to  blame  for  having  given  it." 

Porthos  arrived  a  minute  after  D'Artagnan.  Thus  the  four 
friends  were  all  assembled. 

Their  four  faces  expressed  four  different  feelings :  Porthos's 
tranquillity ;  D'Artagnan's  hope ;  Aramis's  anxiety ;  and 
Athos's  carelessness. 

After  a  moment's  conversation,  in  which  Porthos  hinted 
that  a  lady  of  high  rank  had  condescended  to  relieve  him  frou: 
his  embarrassment,  Mouscjueton  entered. 

He  came  to  reciuest  his  master  to  come  home  instantly 
where,  he  said,  with  a  very  pitiful  air,  his  presence  was  ur 
gently  required. 

"  Is  it  my  equipment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  replied  Mousqueton. 

"  Well,  but  can't  you  say  ?  " 

"  Come,  monsieur  !  " 

Porthos  rose,  saluted  his  friends,  and  followed  Mousqueton. 

An  instant  after,  Bazin  made  his  appearance  at  the  door. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  my  friend  ?  "  said  Aramis,  with 
that  mildness  of  language  which  was  observable  in  him  every 
time  that  his  idea"^  led  toward  the  church. 

'*  A  man  is  waiting  for  you  at  home,"  replied  Bazin. 

«  A  man  I     What  man  ?  " 

"  A  mendicant.** 

^  Give  him  alma,  Bazin,  and  bid  him  pray  for  a  poor 
sinner." 

^'  But  this  mendicant  insists  on  speaking  to  you,  and  pre- 
tends that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him.'* 

'^  Has  he  sent  no  speoial  message  for  me  ?  " 

^'  Yes  1  ^  If  M.  Aramis  hesitates  to  come/  he  said,  'tell  hiir 
I  am  from  Tours/  ** 

"  From    Toure !  **    oried    Aramis ;    "  a    thousand   pardoiiis 
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gentlemen,  but  no  doubt  this  man  brings  me  the  news  I  ex 
pected." 

And  instantly  arising,  he  went  off  at  a  quick  pace. 

Athos  and  D'Artagnan  only  remained. 

"I  believe  those  fellows  have  got  what  they  were  after. 
What  do  you  think,  D'Artagnan  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  I  know  that  Porthos  was  in  a  fair  way,"  replied  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  and  as  for  Aramis,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  been 
seriously  uneasy  on  his  account.  But  you,  my  dear  Athos, 
you,  who  so  generously  distributed  the  Englishman's  pistoles, 
which  were  yours  legitimately,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  having  killed  that  knave,  seeing  that 
it  is  holy  bread  to  kill  an  Englishman.  But  if  I  had  pocketed 
his  pistoles,  they  would  have  weighed  me  down  like  remorse." 

"  Come,  my  dear  Athos  !  you  have  truly  extraordinary  ideas  ! " 

"  Well,  let  that  pass,  let  that  pass  !  What  did  M.  de  Tr6- 
ville  mean  when  he  did  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me  yester- 
day, by  saying  that  you  associate  with  those  suspicious  English 
whom  the  cardinal  protects  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  visit  an  Englishwoman ;  the  one  I  have 
told  you  about." 

"  Oh !  yes  !  the  fair  woman,  in  regard  to  whom  I  gave  you 
advice,  which,  naturally,  you  took  care  not  to  adopt." 

"  I  gave  you  my  reasons." 

'*  Yes  ;  you  see  your  equipment  in  it,  I  think  you  said." 

"  Not  at  all !  I  am  certain  that  that  woman  was  concerned  in 
Madame  Bonacieux's  abduction." 

"  Yes,  and  I  understand ;  to  find  one  woman  you  make  love 
to  another.  It  is  the  longest  road,  but  certainly  the  most 
amusing." 

D'Artagnan  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Athos  all,  but  one 
consideration  restrained  him.  Athos  was  a  gentleman  punc- 
tilious in  all  points  of  honor,  an- 1  there  were  in  all  the  little 
plans  which  our  lover  hal  devis  ul  with  regard  to  mila  ly  certain 
things  that  he  was  sure  would  not  obtain  his  approbation. 
He,  therefore,  preferred  to  keep  silent,  and,  as  Athos  was  the 
least  inquisitive  man  on  earth,  D'Artagnan's  confidences 
stopped  there. 

We  will  therefore  leave  the  two  friends,  who  had  nothing 
very  important  to  say  to  each  other,  and  follow  Aramis. 

On  the  news  that  the  person  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him 
came  from  Tours,  we  saw  with  what  rapidity  the  young  man 
followed,  or  rather  hastened  ahead  of,  Bazin  :  he  ran  without 
stopping  from  the  Rue  F6rou  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 
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On  entering,  he  found  a  man  of  short  stature  and  intelligent 
eyes,  but  covered  with  rags. 

"  Did  you  ask  for  me  ?  "  said  the  musketeer. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  Monsieur  Aramis :  is  that  your  name, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Yes  !    You  have  brought  me  something  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  show  me  a  certain  embroidered  handker- 
chief ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  taking  a  key  from  his  breast,  and 
opening  a  little  ebony  box  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  "  here 
it  is  —  look!" 

"That  is  right,"  replied  the  mendicant;  "dismiss  your 
lackey." 

In  fact,  Bazin,  curious  to  know  what  the  mendicant  could 
want  with  his  master,  had  kept  pace  with  him,  and  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  time  lie  did.  But  his  quickness  was  not 
of  much  use  to  him ;  at  the  mendicant's  hint,  his  master  made 
him  a  sign  to  retire,  and  he  had  to  obey. 

Bazin  being  gone,  the  mendicant  cast  a  rapid  glance  around 
him,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  nobody  could  either  see  or  hear 
him,  and  opening  his  ragged  jacket,  badly  held  together  by  a 
leather  strap,  he  began  to  rip  the  upper  part  of  his  doublet, 
and  drew  a  letter  from  it. 

Aramis  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  seal,  kissed 
the  superscription,  and  with  almost  religious  respect  opened 
the  letter,  which  contained  the  following ; 

"  Love  :  Fate  wills  that  we  should  be  still  for  some  time 
separated;  but  the  delightful  days  of  youth  are  not  lost 
beyond  return.  Perform  your  duty  in  camp ;  I  will  do  mine 
elsewhere.  Accept  what  the  bearer  brings  you ;  take  part  in 
the  campaign  like  a  true  gentleman,  and  think  of  me,  who 
tenderly  kiss  your  black  eyes  ! 

"  Adieu  !  or,  rather,  au  revoir  !  " 

The  mendicant  kept  ripping.  He  drew  one  by  one  from  out  his 
rags  a  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  double  pistoles,  and  laid  them 
down  on  the  table.  Then  he  opened  the  door,  bowed,  and 
went  out  before  the  young  man,  stupefied,  had  a  chance  to  ad- 
dress a  word  to  him. 

Aramis  then  re-read  the  letter,  and  perceived  there  was  a 
postscript. 

"P.S.  —  You  may  welcome  the  bearer,  who  is  a  count  and  a 
grandee  of  Spain." 
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"  Golden  dreams  ! "  cried  Aramis.  "  Oh,  beautiful  life  !  Yes, 
we  are  young  !  yes,  we  shall  yet  have  happy  days !  Oh,  my 
love,  my  blood,  my  life !    All,  all,  my  adored  mistress ! " 

And  he  passionately  kissed  the  letter,  without  even  looking 
at  the  gold  sparkling  on  the  table. 

Bazin  scratched  at  the  door,  and  as  Aramis  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  exclude  him,  he  bade  him  come  in. 

Bazin  was  dazed  at  the  sight  of  the  gold,  and  forgot  that  he 
was  coming  to  announce  D'Artagnan,  who,  curious  to  know 
who  the  mendicant  was,  came  to  Aramis's  residence  on  leaving 
Athos's. 

Now,  as  D' Artagnan  used  no  ceremony  with  Aramis,  when  he 
saw  that  Bazin  forgot  to  announce  him  he  announced  himself. 

"  The  devil !  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  if  those 
are  the  prunes  that  are  sent  to  you  from  Tours,  you  will  make 
my  compliments  to  the  gardener  who  gathers  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear,"  said  Aramis,  who  was  always 
discreet,  "my  bookseller  has  just  sent  me  the  price  of  that 
poem  in  one-syllable  verse  which  I  began  yonder." 

"  Ah !  indeed,"  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  well,  my  dear  Aramis, 
your  bookseller  is  generous,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

"  How,  sir  ?  "  cried  Bazin ;  "  a  poem  sell  so  dear  as  that !  It 
is  incredible !  Oh,  sir !  you  do  everything  you  want ;  you  may 
become  equal  to  M.  de  Yoiture  and  M.  de  Benserade.  I  like  that. 
A  poet  is  almost  as  good  as  an  abbe.  Ah,  Monsieur  Aramis, 
become  a  poet,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Bazin,  my  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  believe  you  are  inter- 
fering with  my  conversation." 

Bazin  perceived  he  was  wrong ;  he  bowed  and  went  out. 

"  Ah ! "  said  D'Artagnan  with  a  smile,  "  you  sell  your  pro- 
ductions at  their  weight  in  gold ;  you  are  very  fortunate,  my 
friend.  But  take  care,  or  else  you  will  lose  that  letter  which 
is  peeping  out  from  your  doublet,  and  which  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  your  bookseller  likewise." 

Aramis  pushed  the  letter  in,  and  buttoned  up  his  doublet. 

"  My  dear  D' Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  if  you  please,  we  will  re- 
join our  friends,  and  since  I  am  rich  we  will  to-day  begin  to 
dine  together  again,  until  you  are  rich  in  your  turn." 

"  'Pon  my  word ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  with  great  pleasure. 
'^  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  good  dinner  together ;  and  as 
I  have  a  somewhat  hazardous  expedition  for  this  evening,  I 
shall  not  be  sorry,  I  confess,  to  fortify  myself  with  a  few 
glasses  of  good  old  Burgundy." 

"  -ci.greed,  as  to  the  old  Burgundy ;  I  have  no  objection  to 
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that,"  said  Aramis,  from  whom  the  sight  of  the  gold  had  re- 
moved, as  by  magic,  his  ideas  of  a  pious  retreat. 

And  having  put  two  or  three  double  pistoles  into  his  pocket 
to  answer  the  needs  of  the  moment,  lie  locked  the  others  in 
the  ebony  box  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  where  he  kept  the 
famous  handkerchief,  which  served  him  as  a  talisman. 

They  lirst  went  to  find  Athos,  and  he,  faithful  to  his  vow  of 
not  going  out,  took  it  on  him  to  have  the  dinner  served  in  his 
room.  As  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
gastronomy,  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis  had  no  objection  to 
abandoning  this  important  care  to  him. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  Porthos's,  when,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Bac,  they  met  Mousqueton,  who,  with  a  pitiable  air,  was 
driving  forward  a  mule  and  a  horse. 

D'Artagn  in  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  which  was  not  free 
from  a  mixture  of  joy. 

"  Ah !  my  yellow  horse,"  cried  he ;  "  Aramis,  look  at  that 
horse !  " 

"  Oh,  the  frightful  brute  ! "  said  Aramis. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  D' Artagnan,  "  that  is  the  very  horse 
on  which  I  came  to  Paris." 

"  What,  do  you  know  this  horse  ?  "  asked  Mousqueton. 

"  It  is  of  an  original  color,"  said  Aramis ;  "  I  never  saw  one 
with  such  a  hide  in  my  life." 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ;  "  and  that  was  how  I 
got  three  crowns  for  him ;  it  must  have  been  for  his  hide,  for 
surely  the  carcass  is  not  worth  eighteen  livres.  But  how  did 
this  horse  come  into  your  hands,  Mousqueton  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lackt^y,  "  don't  speak  of  it,  sir.  It  is  a 
frightful  trick  played  us  by  the  husband  of  our  duchess ! " 

*^  How  is  that,  Mousqueton  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  are  looked  upon  with  a  very  favorable  eye  by  a 

lady  of  quality,   the  Duchess  of  ;  but,  excuse  me !  my 

master  has  commanded  me  to  be  discreet.  She  liad  forced  us 
to  accept,  as  a  little  keepsake,  a  magnificnt  Spanish  jennet 
and  an  AnJalusian  mule,  which  were  beautiful  to  look  on. 
The  husband  heard  of  the  affair;  on  their  way  lie  coniiscated 
the  two  magnificent  beasts  which  she  was  sending  us,  and  sub- 
stituted these  horrible  animals  in  their  pla(^es." 

"  Which  you  are  taking  back  to  him,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
D'Artagnan. 

*^  Exactly  so ! "  replied  Mousqueton ;  "  you  may  well  believe 
that  we  cannot  accept  such  steeds  as  these  in  exchange  for 
those  which  had  been  promised  to  us." 
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"No,  by  Jove  ! — though  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Por- 
fchos  on  my  yellow  horse.  That  would  give  me  an  idea  of  how  I 
looked  when  I  reached  Paris.  But  don't  let  us  hinder  you,  Mous- 
queton ;  go  and  perform  your  master's  orders.   Is  he  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mousqueton,  "  but  very  ugly  !     Go  on ! " 

And  he  continued  his  way  toward  the  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  while  the  two  friends  went  to  ring  the  bell  of  the 
unfortunate  Porthos.  He  had  seen  them  crossing  the  yard, 
and  he  refrained  from  answering.     So  they  rang  in  vain. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mousqueton  kept  on  his  way,  and  crossing 
the  Pont  Neuf,  still  driving  the  two  sorry  animals  before  him, 
he  reached  the  Eue  aux  Ours.  Having  arrived  there,  he 
fastened,  according  to  his  master's  orders,  both  the  horse  and 
mule  to  the  knocker  of  the  solicitor's  door;  then,  without  both- 
ering about  their  future  fate,  he  returned  to  Porthos,  and  told 
him  that  his  errand  was  done. 

In  a  short  time  the  two  wretched  beasts,  not  having  eaten 
anything  since  morning,  made  such  a  noise,  by  lifting  the 
knocker  and  letting  it  fall  again,  that  the  solicitor  ordered  his 
errand-boy  to  go  and  inquire  in  the  neighborhood  to  whom  this 
horse  and  mule  belonged. 

Madame  Coquenard  recognized  her  present,  and  could  not 
at  first  comprehend  why  it  was  returned ;  but  a  visit  from 
Porthos  soon  enlightened  her.  The  anger  which  fired  the  eyes 
of  the  musketeer,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  terrified 
his  sensitive  mistress.  In  fact,  Mousqueton  had  not  concealed 
from  his  master  that  he  had  met  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis,  and 
that  D'Artagnan  had  recognized  in  the  yellow  horse  the  Bear- 
nais  pony  on  which  he  had  come  to  Paris,  and  which  he  had 
sold  for  three  crowns. 

Porthos  went  away  after  having  appointed  a  meeting  with 
th3  prooareuse  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Magloire.  The  solicitor^ 
seeing  lie  was  going,  invited  him  to  dinner;  an  invitation 
which  the  musketeer  refused  with  a  majestic  air. 

Madame  Coquenard  repaired  trembling  to  the  cloisters  of 
St.  Magloire,  for  she  anticipated  the  reproaches  that  awaited 
her  there ;  but  she  was  fascinated  by  Porthos's  lofty  airs. 

All  that  a  man  wounded  in  his  self  love  can  let  fall  in 
the  shape  of  imprecations  and  reproaches  on  a  woman's  head, 
Porthos  let  fall  on  the  bowed  head  of  his  procureuse 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "I  did  all  for  the  best.  One  of  our 
clients  is  a  horse-dealer;  he  owes  money  to  the  office,  and  was 
backward  in  payment.  I  took  the  mule  and  the  horse  for 
what  he  owed  us ;  he  promised  me  two  noble  steeds." 
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^'  Well,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  "  if  he  owed  you  more  than 
five  crowHH,  your  horse-dealer  is  a  thief." 

"  There  is  no  liarm  in  trying  to  buy  things  cheap,  Monsieur 
Porthos,"  said  the  solicitor's  wife,  seeking  to  excuse  herself. 

"  Xo,  madame,  but  they  who  so  earnestly  try  to  buy  things 
cheap  ought  to  allow  others  to  seek  more  generous  friends." 

And  Porthos,  turning  on  his  heel,  took  a  step  as  though  to 
retire. 

"  Monsieur  Porthos !  Monsieur  Porthos !  "  cried  the  solici- 
tor's wife,  "  I  have  done  wrong  —  I  confess  it.  I  ought  not  to 
liave  driven  a  bargain  when  the  point  was  to  equip  a  cavalier 
like  you." 

Portlios,  without  reply,  retreated  another  step. 

The  'proc.uveAtm  fancied  she  saw  him  in  a  brilliant  cloud,  all 
surrounded  by  duchesses  and  marchionesses,  casting  bags  of 
monoy  at  his  fmit. 

"Stoj)!  in  the  name  of  heaven.  Monsieur  Porthos!"  cried 
she ;  **  stop  and  let  us  talk." 

"  Talking  with  you  brings  me  misfortune,"  said  Porthos. 

"Ihit,  tell  me,  what  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Nothing,  for  that  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  I  asked 
you  for  something." 

The  solicitor's  wife  clung  to  Porthos's  arm,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  her  grief,  cried  out: 

"Monsieur  Porthos,  I  am  ignorant  of  all  such  matters.  How 
should  I  know  what  a  horse  is  ?  How  should  I  know  what 
trappings  are  ?  " 

"  X  ou  should  have  left  it  to  me  then,  madame,  for  I  do  know 
what  they  are ;  but  you  were  anxious  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain, 
and  consequently  lend  at  usury." 

"I  have  done  wrong,  .Monsieur  Porthos,  but  I  will  make  rep- 
aration J  on  my  word  of  honor,  1  will." 

"  And  how  ?  "  asked  the  nnisketeer. 

"  Listen !  This  evening  .M.  Coqiumard  is  going  to  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes's,  who  has  sent  for  him.  It  is  upon  a  consultation 
which  will  last  two  hours  at  least ;  come,  we  shall  be  alone^  and 
oaia  make  up  our  ain-ouuts," 

«  Well  and  giunl  \     That's  the  talk,  my  dear ! " 

"  You  will  panlon  me,  then  ?  " 

"  We  will  see,"  said  IVrthos,  majestically. 

And  they  semrate<l,  both  saying:  "Till  this  evening." 

"The  devil!"  thought  Porthos,  as  he  walked  a^^y;  '*it 
seems  to  me  that  1  am  at  last  getting  nearer  to  Master  Ct> 
quenuvd's  stn>ng-box," 
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The  evening  so  impatiently  awaited  by  Porthos  and  D' Artag- 
nan  at  length  arrived. 

D'Artagnan,  as  usual,  presented  himself  about  nine  o'clock 
at  milady's  house.  He  found  her  in  a  charming  humor. 
Never  had  she  received  him  so  kindly.  Our  Gascon  saw  at 
the  first  glance  that  his  note  had  been  delivered  and  was 
doing  its  work. 

Kitty  entered,  bringing  some  sherbet.  Her  mistress  was 
very  pleasant  to  her,  and  greeted  her  with  her  most  gracious 
smile.  But,  alas !  the  poor  girl  was  so  sad  that  she  did  not 
even  notice  milady's  kindness. 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  these  two  women,  first  at  one,  then  at 
the  other,  and  was  forced  to  avow  to  himself  that  nature  had 
made  a  mistake  in  their  composition.  To  the  great  lady  she 
had  given  a  vile  and  venal  soul :  to  the  maid  she  had  given  the 
heart  of  a  duchess. 

At  ten  o'clock  milady  began  to  appear  uneasy.  D'Artagnan 
understood  what  it  meant.  She  looked  at  the  clock,  got  up, 
sat  down  again,  and  smiled  at  D'Artagnan  as  much  as  to  say : 
'^  You  are  doubtless  very  likable,  but  you  would  be  charm- 
ing if  you  would  go  away." 

D'Artagnan  rose  and  took  his  hat ;  milady  gave  him  her 
hand  to  kiss.  The  young  man  felt  that  she  pressed  his  hand, 
and  he  understood  that  she  did  so,  not  out  of  coquetry,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  at  his  departure. 

"  She  loves  him  devilishly,"  murmured  he.  Then  he  went 
out. 

This  time  Kitty  was  not  waiting  for  him,  either  in  the  ante- 
room, or  in  the  corridor,  or  under  the  gateway.  D'Artagnan 
was  obliged  alone  to  find  the  staircase  and  the  little  chamber. 
Kitty  was  sitting  down,  her  head  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  was 
weeping. 

She  heard  D'Artagnan  enter,  but  did  not  raise  her  head  at 
all.  The  young  man  went  up  to  her,  took  her  hands ;  then  she 
burst  out  into  sobs. 

As  D' Ai-tagnan  had  supposed,  milady,  on  receiving  the  letter, 
had,  in  the  delirium  of  her  joy,  told  her  maid  everything. 
Then,  as  a  reward  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  this  time 
done  her  errand,  she  had  given  Kitty  a  purse. 
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On  returning  to  her  room,  Kitty  had  flung  the  purse  into  a 
corner,  where  it  was  lying  wide  open,  disgorging  three  or  four 
gold  coins  on  the  carpet. 

The  poor  girl  lifted  her  head  at  D^^Lrtagnan's  caresses.  He 
was  terrified  at  tl:e  change  in  her  countenance.  She  clasped 
her  hands  supplicatingly,  but  without  venturing  to  speak  a 
word. 

Though  D'Artagnan's  heart  was  not  at  all  sensitive,  he  was 
softened  by  such  mute  grief.  But  he  held  too  tenaciously  to 
his  plans,  and  especially  to  this  particular  one,  to  change  in 
any  way  the  line  of  action  he  had  marked  out.  He  therefore 
allowed  Kitty  no  hope  that  he  would  yield,  but  he  represented 
to  her  his  conduct  as  actuated  by  vengeance  pure  and  simple. 

This  vengeance,  moreover,  became  all  the  easier  because 
milady,  doubtless  to  hide  her  blushes  from  her  lover,  had 
ordered  all  the  lights  put  out  even  in  her  own  room,  and  M. 
de  Wardes  was  to  depart  before  daybreak,  in  the  darkness. 

Almost  immediately  they  heard  milady  enter  her  chamber. 
D'Artagnan  instantly  glided  into  the  wardrobe.  Scarcely  was 
he  hidden  there  when  the  mistress's  bell  rang.  Kitty  replied 
to  the  summons,  taking  care  to  shut  the  door  after  her.  But 
the  partition  was  so  thin  that  almost  all  that  was  said  by  the 
two  women  could  be  heard. 

Milady  appeared  intoxicated  with  joy  She  made  Kitty  re- 
peat the  minutest  details  of  her  pretended  interview  with  De 
Wardes ;  how  he  had  received  the  letter,  how  he  had  answered, 
what  was  the  expression  of  his  face,  whether  he  appeared  much 
in  love  —  to  all  of  which  poor  Kitty,  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
brave  countenance,  answered  in  a  stifled  voice,  the  sad  accents  of 
which  her  mistress  did  not  even  notice,  so  selfish  is  happiness. 

At  last,  as  the  time  for  the  interview  with  the  count  drew 
near,  milady  had  all  the  lights  in  her  chamber  extinguished, 
and  dismissed  Kitty  with  an  injunction  to  introduce  De  Wardes 
the  moment  he  arrived. 

Kitty  was  not  kept  waiting  long.  Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan 
seen,  by  the  keyhole  of  the  wardrobe,  that  the  whole  apart- 
ment was  in  darkness,  when  he  sprang  from  his  hiding-place, 
just  as  Kitty  was  closing  the  door. 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  My  God !  my  God ! "  murmured  Kitty.  ^^  He  could  not  wait 
even  for  the  hour  he  had  himself  appointed." 

"  It  is  I,  the  Comte  de  Wardes,"  replied  D'Artagnan  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Well,"  said  milady  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  why  does  he  not 
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come  in  ?    Count !  count ! "  added  she,  "  you  well  know  I  am 
waiting  for  you.'' 

At  this  appeal  D'Artagnan  pushed  Kitty  gently  aside  and 
darted  into  the  chamber. 

If  a  soul  is  ever  tortured  by  rage  and  grief,  it  is  when  a  lover 
receives,  under  a  name  not  his  own,  the  protestations  of  love 
intended  for  his  fortunate  rival. 

D'Artagnan  was  in  a  painful  situation  which  he  had  not 
foreseen.  Jealousy  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  he  suffered  almost 
as  much  as  poor  Kitty,  who,  at  that  very  moment,  was  weep- 
ing in  the  next  room. 

"  Yes,  count,"  said  milady,  in  her  sweetest  voice,  and  pressing 
his  hand  tenderly  in  hers  ;  "  yes,  I  am  happy  in  the  love  which 
your  looks  and  words  have  expressed  to  me  each  time  we  have 
met.  I  love  you  also.  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  I  wish  some 
pledge  from  you  to  prove  to  me  that  you  think  of  me.  And 
lest  you  forget  me,  take  this  ! " 

She  took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  put  it  on  D'Artagnan's. 

D'Artagnan  remembered  seeing  that  ring  on  milady's  hand. 
It  was  a  magnificent  sapphire  encircled  by  brilliants. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  give  it  back  to  her,  but  milady 
added : 

"  No,  no,  keep  this  ring  for  love  of  me.  Besides,  you  do  me 
a  service  in  accepting  it,"  she  added  with  a  voice  full  of  emo- 
tion, "  a  far  greater  service  than  you  could  imagine." 

"  This  woman  is  full  of  mysteries,"  murmured  D'Artagnan 
to  himself. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  ready  to  reveal  everything.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  tell  milady  who  he  was  and  with  what 
revengeful  purpose  he  had  come,  when  she  added : 

"  Poor  dear  angel  !  whom  that  monster  of  a  Gascon  came  so 
near  killing." 

The  monster  was  himself ! 

"  Do  you  suffer  gtill  from  your  wounds  ?  "  continued  she. 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal,"  said  D'Artagnan,  hardly  knowing  what 
to  answer. 

"  Be  assured,"  murmured  she,  "  I  will  avenge  you,  and 
cruelly." 

"  Damn  it !  "  thought  D'Artagnan.  "  The  time  for  a  revela 
tion  has  not  yet  come." 

D'Artagnan  needed  some  time  to  recover  from  this  short 
dialogue.  But  all  the  ideas  of  vengeance  he  had  brought  had 
vanished  completely.  This  woman  exercised  over  him  an  un- 
accountable fascination :  he  hated  her  and  adored  her  at  the 
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same  moment.  He  had  never  believed  that  two  sentiments  so 
opposite  could  ever  dwell  in  the  same  heart  and  by  their  union 
form  a  passion  so  strange  and  almost  devilish. 

But  one  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  they  had  to  separate. 
D'Artagnan  at  the  moment  of  leaving  inilady  felt  only  a  keen 
regret  at  departing,  and  in  the  passionate  farewell  they  mutu- 
ally bade  each  other,  a  new  interview  was  agreed  upon  for  the 
following  week.  Poor  Kitty  hoped  she  might  say  some  words 
to  D'Artagnan  when  he  came  into  her  room,  but  milady  her- 
self guided  him  through  the  darkness  and  left  him  only  on  the 
staircase. 

The  next  morning  D'Artagnan  hastened  to  Athos's  room. 
He  had  started  on  such  a  strange  adventure  that  he  wished  to 
ask  his  advice.  He  told  him  everything.  Atlios  frowned 
more  than  once.  "  Your  milady,"  said  he,  "  appears  to  me  an 
infamous  creature,  but  none  tlie  less  you  did  wrong  in  deceiv- 
ing her.  Now  you  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  terrible 
enemy  on  your  hands." 

While  talking  to  him  Athos  was  gazing  earnestly  at  the 
sapphire  surrounded  with  diamonds  which  had  replaced  on 
D'Artagnan's  finger  the  queen's  ring,  now  carefully  kept  in  a 
jewel-case. 

*•'  You  are  looking  at  my  ring  ?  "  said  the  Gascon,  proud  of 
showing  off  such  a  rich  gift  before  his  friend. 

^*  Yes,"  said  Athos,  *^  it  reminds  me  of  a  family  jewel." 

"  It  is  beautiful,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Magnificent !  "  replied  Athos ;  "  I  did  not  think  there  ex- 
isted two  sapphires  of  such  fine  water.  Did  you  exchange  it 
for  your  diamond  ?  " 

"No,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is  a  gift  from  my  beautiful 
Englishwoman,  or  rather  from  my  beautiful  Frenchwoman,  for, 
though  I  never  have  asked  her,  I  am  convinced  she  was  born 
in  France." 

"  This  ring  comes  from  milady ! "  cried  Athos  in  a  tone 
which  revealed  great  emotion. 

"  From  herself.     She  gave  it  to  me  last  night." 

"  Show  me  your  ring,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Athos. 

"Here  it  is,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  drawing  it  from  his 
finger. 

Athos  examined  it  and  grew  very  pale.  Then  he  tried  it  on 
the  ring-finger  of  his  left  hand.  It  fitted  his  finger  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  it.  A  shadow  of  anger  and  vengeance 
passed  over  the  nobleman's  brow,  usually  so  calm. 

"It  is  impossible  it  can  be  she,"  said  he.     "How  could  that 
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ring  be  in  milady  Clarick's  possession  ?  And  yet  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  such  an  exact  resemblance  between  two 
jewels." 

'*  Do  you  know  that  ring  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

*^I  thought  I  did/'  said  Athos,  "but  no  doubt  I  was 
mistaken." 

Ajid  he  gave  it  back  to  D'Artagnan,  without  ceasing,  how- 
ever, to  eye  it. 

"  Come,  D'Artagnan,"  said  he  after  a  moment,  "  take  that 
ring  off  your  finger,  or  turn  the  stone  inside.  It  brings  up  to 
me  such  cruel  memories  that  I  could  not  keep  cool  enough  to 
talk  with  you.  Didn't  you  come  to  ask  advice  of  me,  didn't 
you  tell  me  you  were  in  doubt  what  to  do  ?  But  stop !  let  me 
take  that  sapphire  again.  The  one  I  mentioned  had  one  of  its 
faces  scratched  in  consequence  of  an  accident." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  ring  again  from  his  finger  and  gave  it 
to  Athos. 

Athos  shuddered.  "  Ha !"  said  he,  "  look,  isn't  it  strange  ?  " 
and  he  showed  D'Artagnan  the  scratches  he  remembered 
should  be  there. 

"  But  from  whom  did  you  get  this  sapphire,  Athos  ?  " 

"  From  my  mother.  As  I  tell  you,  it  is  an  old  family  jewel 
.     .     .     which  never  was  to  leave  the  family."   * 

"  And  you  —  sold  it  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan  hesitatingly. 

"No,"  replied  Athos  with  a  singular  smile;  "I  gave  it  away 
in  a  night  of  love,  as  it,  was  given  to  you." 

D'Artagnan  became  thoughtful  in  his  turn.  He  seemed  to 
see  in  milady's  soul  abysses  the  depths  of  which  were  full  of 
darkness  and  mystery.  He  took  back  the  ring,  but  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  not  on  his  finger. 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  taking  his  hand,  "  you  know  I 
love  you.  If  I  had  a  son  I  could  not  love  him  more.  Take 
m^  advice,  renounce  this  woman.  I  do  not  know  her,  but  a 
kind  of  intuition  tells  me  she  is  wicked,  and  that  there  is 
something  fatal  about  her." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Therefore  I  have  done 
with  her.     I  confess  this  woman  terrifies  me." 

"  Will  you  have  the  courage  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  I  shall,"  replied  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  instantly." 

"  Truly,  my  young  friend,  you  will  act  rightly,"  said  the 
nobleman,  pressing  the  Gascon's  hand  with  an  almost  paternal 
affection ;  "  and  God  grant  that  this  woman,  who  has  scarcely 
entered  into  your  life,  may  not  leave  a  terrible  trace  in  it," 

And  Athos  bowed  to  D'Artagnan  \\ke  a  iTi^'ViN^VQ^Y^^'^*^ 
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understood  that  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  thoughts. 

On  reaching  home,  D'Artagnan  found  Kitty  waiting  for 
him.  A  month  of  fever  would  not  have  changed  the  poor  girl 
more  than  that  night  of  sleeplessness  and  grief. 

She  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  the  false  De  Wardes.  Her 
mistress  was  mad  with  love,  intoxicated  with  joy.  She  wished 
to  know  when  her  lover  would  meet  her  again.  And  poor 
Kitty,  pale  and  trembling,  awaite4  D'Artagnan's  reply. 

Athos  had  a  great  influence  over  the  young  man.  His 
friend's  counsels,  joined  to  the  cries  of  his  own  heart,  made 
him  determine,  now  that  his  pride  was  saved  and  his  vengeance 
satisfied,  not  to  see  milady  again.  As  his  reply  he  took  a  pen 
and  wrote  the  following  letter ; 

"  Do  not  depend  upon  me,  madame,  for  the  next  meeting. 
Since  my  convalescence  I  have  so  many  affairs  of  this  kind  on 
my  hands  that  I  am  compelled  to  take  them  in  a  certain  order. 
When  your  turn  comes,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
of  it.     I  kis&  your  hands. 

"CoMTE  DE  Wardes." 

Not  a  word  about  the  sapphire.  The  Gascon  wished  to  re- 
serve one  weapon  against  milady ;  moreover,  after  what  Athos 
had  said,  should  it  not  go  to  him  rather  than,  to  her  ? 

D'Artagnan  handed  the  open  letter  to  Kitty,  who  at  first  was 
unable  to  comprehend  it,  but  who  became  almost  wild  with  joy 
on  reading  it  a  second  time.  She  could  scarcely  believe  her 
happiness.  D'Artagnan  was  obliged  to  repeat  to  her  orally 
the  assurances  which  the  letter  gave  her  in  writing,  and  what- 
ever  the  danger  might  be  which  the  poor  girl  incurred  in 
giving  this  note  to  her  mistress,  considering  milady's  violent 
character,  she  nevertheless  ran  back  to  the  Place  Koyale  as 
fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her. 

The  heart  of  the  best  of  women  is  pitiless  for  the  griefs  of  a 
rival. 

Milady  opened  the  letter  with  eagerness  equal  to  Kitty's  in 
bringing  it.  But  at  the  first  words  she  read  she  became 
livid.  She  crushed  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  turning  with 
flashing  eyes  on  Kitty : 

"  What  is  this  letter !  "  cried  she. 

"The  answer  to  yours,  madame,"  replied  Kitty,  all  in  a 
tremble. 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  milady.    "  It  is  impossible  that  a  j^'eiitle- 
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man  oould  have  written  such  a  letter  to  a  woman/'  Then  all 
at  once  starting  up : 

"  My  God !  ^'  cried  she,  "  could  he  have  — '' 

And  she  stopped. 

She  ground  her  teeth  ;  she  became  ashen  pale.  She  tried  to 
take  a  step  toward  the  window  for  air,  but  she  could  only  stretch 
out  her  arms  ;  her  legs  failed  her  and  she  sank  into  an  arm-chair. 

Kitty  thought  she  was  ill,  and  hastened  to  open  her  dress ; 
but  milady  started  up  quickly : 

"What  do  you  want ?''^ said  she;  "and  why  do  you  put 
your  hand  on  me  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  were  faint,  milady,"  answered  the  maid, 
terrified  by  the  frightful  expression  that  had  come  on  her 
mistress's  face. 

"  I  faint !  I !  I !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  weak,  silly  woman, 
then  ?  When  1  am  insulted  I  do  not  faint,  I  avenge  myself  ! 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

And  she  made  a  sign  for  Kitty  to  leave  the  room. 
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That  evening  milady  gave  orders  that  wlien  M.  D'Artagnan 
came  as  usual,  he  should  be  immediately  admitted.  But  he 
did  not  come. 

The  next  day  Kitty  went  to  see  the  young  man  again,  and 
related  to  him  all  that  had  passed  the  evening  before.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  smiled.     Milady's  jealous  anger  was  his  revenge. 

That  evening  milady  was  still  more  impatient  than  on  the 
preceding  one ;  she  renewed  the  order  relative  to  the  Gas- 
con ;  but,  as  before,  she  expected  him  in  vain. 

The  next  morning,  when  Kitty  presented  herself  at  D'Artag- 
nan's,  she  was  no  longer  joyous  and  alert,  as  she  had  been  on  the 
two  preceding  days,  but,  on  the  contrary,  melancholy  as  death. 

D'Artagnan  asked  the  poor  girl  what  was  the  matter ;  but 
her  only  reply  was  to  draw  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  give 
it  to  him. 

This  letter  was  in  milady's  handwriting,  only  this  time  it 
was  addressed  to  D'Artagnan,  and  not  to  M.  de  Wardes. 

He  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Monsieur  D'Artagnan  :  It  is  wrong  thus  to  neg- 
lect your  friends,  particularly  when  you  are  about  to  leave 
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them  for  such  a  long  time.  My  brother-in-law  and  myself  ex- 
pected you  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  but  in  vain.  WiU  it 
be  the  same  this  evening  ? 

"  Your  very  grateful 

"Lady  Clabick," 

"  It's  very  simple,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  I  was  expecting  thie 
letter.     My  credit  rises  by  the  Comte  de  Wardes's  fall." 

"  And  will  you  go  ?  "  asked  Kitty. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  Gascon,  who  sought 
for  an  excuse  in  his  own  eyes  for  breaking  the  promise  he  had 
made  Athos ;  *^  you  must  understand  it  would  not  be  policy 
to  accept  such  a  positive  invitation.  Milady,  seeing  that  1 
ceased  coming,  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  interrup- 
tion of  my  visits,  and  might  suspect  something.  Who  could 
say  how  far  such  a  woman's  vengeance  would  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  heavens  ! "  said  Kitty,  '^  you  know  how  to  represent 
things  in  such  a  way  that  you  are  always  right.  You  are 
going  now  to  pay  your  court  to  her  again,  and  if,  this  time,  you 
should  succeed  in  pleasing  her  in  your  own  name  and  with 
your  own  face,  it  would  be  much  worse  than  before." 

Instinct  caused  poor  Kitty  to  guess  a  part  of  what  was 
going  to  happen.  D'Artagnan  reassured  her  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  promised  to  remain  insensible  to  milady's  seduc- 
tions. He  desired  Kitty  to  tell  her  mistress  that  he  was  most 
grateful  for  her  kindnesses,  and  that  he  would  be  obedient  to 
her  orders.  But  he  dare  not  write,  for  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  deceive  such  experienced  eyes  as  milady's  sufficiently  to 
disguise  his  writing. 

As  nine  o'clock  was  striking,  D'Artagnan  was  at  the  Place 
Roy  ale.  It  was  evident  that  the  servants  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber had  been  instructed,  for  as  soon  as  D'Artagnan  ap- 
peared, even  before  he  had  asked  if  milady  was  at  home,  one 
of  them  ran  to  announce  him. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  milady  curtly,  but  so  piercingly  that 
D'Artagnan  heard  her  from  the  ante-chamber. 

He  was  introduced. 

"  I  am  at  home  to  nobody,"  said  milady ;  '^  mind,  to  nobody." 

The  lackey  went  out. 

D'Artagnan  looked  curiously  at  milady.  She  was  pale  and 
her  eyes  looked  red,  either  from  tears  or  lack  of  sleep.  The 
number  of  lights  had  been  intentionally  diminished,  but  the 
young  woman  could  not  conceal  the  traces  of  the  fever  which 
had  been  consuming  her  during  the  last  two  days. 
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lyArtagnan  approached  her  with  his  usual  gallantry.  She 
fchen  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  receive  him,  but  never 
did  a  face  more  distressed  belie  a  more  amiable  smile. 

To  the  questions  which  D'Artagnan  put  concerning  her 
health  — 

"  Bad ! "  replied  she,  "  very  bad  !  '^ 

"Then,^'  replied  he,  ^^my  visit  is  ill-timed;  no  doubt  you 
need  to  rest,  and  I  will  retire." 

"No,  no,''  said  milady,  "on  the  contrary,  stay.  Monsieur 
D'Artagnan —  your  agreeable  company  will  divert  me." 

"Oh,  ho!"  thought  D'Artagnan.  "She  has  never  been  so 
kind  before.     I  must  be  on  my  guard." 

Milady  assumed  the  most  friendly  air  possible,  and  conversed 
with  more  than  her  usual  brilliancy.  At  the  same  time  the 
fever,  which  for  an  instant  had  left  her,  returned  to  give  lustre 
to  her  eyes,  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  vermilion  to  her  lips. 
D'Artagnan  was  again  in  the  presence  of  the  Circe  who  had 
before  surrounded  him  with  her  enchantment.  His  love,  which 
he  believed  to  be  extinct,  but  which  was  only  asleep,  awoke 
again  in  his  heart.  Milady  smiled,  and  D'Artagnan  felt  that 
he  could  go  to  perdition  for  that  smile. 

There  was  a  moment  when  he  felt  something  like  remorse. 

By  degrees  milady  became  more  communicative.  She  asked 
lyAjtagnan  if  he  had  a  mistress. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  with  the  most  sentimental  air  he 
could  assume,  "  can  you  be  cruel  enough  to  put  such  a  question 
to  me ;  to  me,  who,  from  the  moment  I  saw  you,  have  only 
breathed  and  sighed  by  reason  of  you  and  for  you ! " 

Milady  smiled  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Have  I  any  need  to  tell  you  so  ?  Have  you  not  perceived 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  but,  you  know,  the  prouder  hearts  are,  the  more  diflB.- 
cult  they  are  to  be  won." 

"  Oh  I  difficulties  do  not  frighten  me,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  I 
shrink  before  nothing  but  impossibilities." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  replied  milady,  "to  true  love." 

"  Nothing,  madame  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  repeated  milady. 

"  The  devil !  "  thought  D'Artagnan.  "  Her  note  is  changed. 
Can  this  fair  inconstant,  perchance,  be  going  to  fall  in  love 
with  me,  and  be  disposed  to  give  me  another  sapphire  like  the 
one  she  gave  me  when  she  took  me  for  De  Wardes." 

D'Artagnan  impetuously  drew  his  seat  nearer  to  milady's. 
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"  Well,  now,  let  us  see  what  you  would  do  to  prove  this  love 
of  which  you  speak/* 

"All  that  could  be  required  of  me.     Order  —  I  am  ready.*' 

"  For  everything .?  '' 

"  For  everything,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  who  knew  beforehand 
that  he  had  not  much  risk  in  engaging  himself  thus. 

"Well,  now,  let  us  talk  a  little  seriously,"  said  milady,  draw- 
ing her  arm-chair  nearer  to  D'Artagnan's  chair. 

"  I  am  all  attention,  madame,"  said  he. 

Milady  remained  thoughtful  and  apparently  undecided  for  a 
moment ;  then,  as  if  appearing  to  have  formed  a  resolution,  — 

"  I  have  an  enemy,"  said  she. 

"  You,  madame ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  affecting  surprise ;  "  is 
it  possible  ?     Heavens !  good  and  beautiful  as  you  are ! " 

"  A  mortal  enemy." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"An  enemy  who  has  insulted  me  so  cruelly  that  between 
him  and  me  it  is  war  to  the  death.  May  I  count  on  you  as  my 
ally?" 

l)'Artagnan  at  once  perceived  what  the  vindictive  creature 
was  aiming  at. 

"You  may,  madame,"  said  he,  with  emphasis.  "My  arm 
and  my  life  are  yours,  as  my  love  is." 

"  Then,"  said  milady,  "  since  you  are  as  generous  as  you  are 
loving  —  " 

She  paused. 

"  Well  ?  "  demanded  D' Artagnan. 

"Well,"  replied  milady,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "from 
now  on  cease  to  talk  of  impossibilities." 

"  Do  not  overwhelm  me  with  happiness  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  covering  with  kisses  the 
hands  which  she  let  him  keep. 

"  Avenge  me  of  that  infamous  De  Wardes,"  said  milady  to 
herself,  "  and  I  shall  soon  know  how  to  get  rid  of  you,  double 
fool,  animated  sword-blade  ! " 

"Fall  voluntarily  into  my  arms,  after  having  made  sport  of 
me  with  such  effrontery,  hypocritical,  dangerous  woman,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  likewise  to  himself,  "  and  afterwards  I  will  lauf b 
at  you  with  the  man  whom  you  wish  me  to  kill." 

D'Artagnan  lifted  up  his  head. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  he. 

"  You  have  understood  me,  tlien,  dear  Monsieur  D'Artagna^^^ 
said  milady. 

"  I  could  read  one  of  your  looks." 
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"  Then  you  would  use  for  me  that  arm  of  yours  which  has 
Already  acquired  so  much  renown  ?  " 

«  This  instant ! " 

"  But,"  said  milady,  "  how  shall  I  repay  such  a  service  ?  1 
know  what  lovers  are :  they  are  men  who  will  not  do  anything 
for  nothing." 

"You  know  the  only  reply  that  I  desire,"  raid  D'ArtagnaO| 
**  the  only  one  worthy  of  you  and  of  me  I " 

And  he  drew  her  gently  to  him. 

She  scarcely  resisted. 

"  Selfish  man ! "  cried  she,  smiling. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  really  carried  away  by  the 
passion  this  woman  had  the  power  to  kindle  in  his  heart. 
"  ah !  because  my  happiness  appears  so  incredible  to  me,  and 
because  I  am  always  afraid  of  seeing  it  fly  away  from  me  like 
a  dream,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  reality  of  it." 

"Well  I  deserve  this  pretended  happiness,  then  1 " 

"  I  am  at  your  disposal,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Quite  certain  ?  "  said  milady,  with  a  last  doubt. 

"  Only  name  to  me  the  scoundrel  who  has  brought  tears  into 
your  beautiful  eyes  ! " 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  been  weeping  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  to  me  —  " 

"  Such  women  as  I  am  don't  weep,"  said  milady, 

"  So  much  the  better  !     Come,  tell  me  what  his  name  is  ?  ** 

"  Remember  that  his  name  is  my  whole  secret." 

"  Yet  I  must  know  his  name." 

"  Yes,  you  must ;  see  what  confidence  I  have  in  you  ! " 

"  You  overwhelm  me  with  joy.     What  is  his  name  ?  " 

''You  know  him." 

« Indeed." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  surely  not  a  friend  of  mine  ?  "  replied  D'Artagnan, 
feigning  hesitation,  in  order  to  make  her  believe  in  his 
ignorance. 

"  If  he  were  a  friend  of  yours,  you  would  hesitate,  then  ?  " 
cried  milady. 

And  a  threatening  glance  darted  from  her  eyes. 

"  Not  if  it  were  my  own  brother  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  as  if 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm. 

Our  Gascon  ran  no  risk  in  this,  for  he  kACW  what  he  wai 
doing, 

"I  love  your  devotion,"  said  milady. 

*'  Alas  !  is  that  all  you  love  in  me  ?  "  asked  D' Artagnan. 
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"  I  love  you  also,  you ! "  said  she,  taking  his  liand. 

And  the  warm  pressure  made  D'Artagnan  tremble,  as  if  th« 
fever  consuming  milady  communicated  itself  to  him  by  the 
touch. 

"  You  love  me !  you  ! "  cried  he.  "  Oh  I  if  that  were  so,  J 
should  lose  my  reason ! " 

And  he  folded  her  in  his  arms.  She  made  no  effort  to  avoid 
the  kiss  which  he  pressed  upon  her  lips,  only  she  did  not 
return  it. 

Her  lips  were  cold ;  it  appeared  to  D'Artagnan  that  he  had 
kissed  a  statue. 

He  was  not  the  less  intoxicated  with  joy,  electrified  by  love ; 
he  almost  believed  in  milady's  tenderness ;  he  almost  believed 
in  De  Wardes's  crime.  If  De  Wardes  had  at  that  moment 
been  at  hand,  he  would  have  killed  him. 

Milady  seized  her  opportunity. 

"  His  name  is  — ''  said  she,  in  her  turn. 

"  De  Wardes ;  I  know,"  cried  D' Artagnan. 

"  And  how  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  milady,  seizing  both  his 
hands,  and  trying  to  read  with  her  eyes  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

D' Artagnan  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

"  Tell  me  !  tell  me  I  tell  me,  I  say,''  repeated  milady ;  "  how 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  '*  said  D' Artagnan. 

«  Yes." 

**I  know,  because,  yesterday,  M.  de  Wardes,  in  a  parlor 
where  I  was,  displayed  a  ring  which  he  said  you  gave  him." 

**  Scoundrel !  "  cried  milady. 

The  epithet,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  resounded  to  the 
very  bottom  of  D'Artagnan's  heart. 

"  Well  ?  "  continued  she. 

"  Well,-  I  will  avenge  you  of  this  '  scoundrel,' "  replied 
ly Artagnan,  giving  himself  the  airs  of  Don  Japhet  of  Ar- 
menia. 

"  Thanks !  my  brave  friend ! "  cried  milady  ;  "  and  when 
shall  I  be  avenged  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  —  immediately  —  when  you  please ! " 

Milady  was  about  to  cry  out  "  immediately ; "  but  she  re- 
flected that  such  precipitation  would  not  be  very  gracious 
toward  D' Artagnan. 

Besides,  she  had  a  thousand  precautions  to  take,  a  thousand 
counsels  to  give  to  her  defender,  in  order  that  he  might  avoit* 
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explanations  with  the  count  before  witnesses.  All  this  was 
answered  by  an  expression  of  D'Artagnan's. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  avenged,  or  I  shall  be 
dead !  *' 

"  Ko,"  said  she,  "  you  will  avenge  me ;  but  you  will  not  be 
dead.     He  is  a  coward." 

Toward  women  he  may  be,  but  not  toward  men.  I  know 
Something  of  him." 

*'  But  it  seems  you  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  your  fort- 
une in  your  encounter  with  him  ?  " 

"  Fortune  is  a  courtesan ;  though  favorable  yesterday,  she 
may  turn  her  back  to-morrow." 

"  Which  means  that  now  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  hesitate.  God  forbid  !  But  would  it  be  just 
to  allow  me  to  go  to  a  possible  death,  without  having  given  me 
at  least  something  more  than  hope  ?  " 

Milady  answered  by  a  glance  which  said,  "  Is  that  all  ?  — 
speak,  then."  And  then,  accompanying  the  glance  with  ex- 
planatory words,  — 

"  That  is  only  too  just,"  said  she,  tenderly. 

"  Oh !  you  are  an  angel ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Then  all  is  agreed  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Except  what  I  ask  of  you,  dear  love ! " 

"But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  may  rely  on  my  tender- 
ness ?  " 

"  I  have  no  to-morrow  to  wait  for." 

"Silence!  I  hear  my  brother;  it  will  be  better  that  he 
should  not  find  you  here." 

She  rang  the  bell ;  Kitty  appeared. 

"  Go  out  this  way,"  said  she,  opening  a  small  private  door, 
*'  and  come  back  at  eleven  o'clock ;  we  will  then  finish  our  con- 
versation ;  Kitty  will  conduct  you  to  my  chamber." 

The  poor  girl  thought  she  should  faint  at  hearing  these 
words. 

"Well,  miss,  what  are  you  doing,  standing  there  like  a 
statue  ?  Come ;  show  the  chevalier  the  way ;  and  this  evening 
at  eleven  o'clock  —  you  understand !  " 

"It  seems  her  appointments  are  all  made  for  eleven 
o'clock,"  thought  D' Artagnan  ;  "  that's  a  fixed  habit." 

Milady  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  kissed  it  tenderly. 

"There,  now,"  said  he,  as  he  withdrew,  scarcely  heeding 
Kitty's  reproaches ;  "  there,  I  must  not  play  the  fool ;  thi« 
woman  is  certainly  very  bad  5  I  must  be  on  my  guard." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

milady's   secret. 

lyARTAONAN  left  the  h5tel  instead  of  going  up  at  once  to 
Kitty's  chamber,  as  she  tried  to  persuade  him  to  do,  and  for 
this  he  had  two  reasons:  the  tirst,  because  in  this  way  he 
avoided  reproaches,  recriminations,  and  entreaties ;  the  secondj 
because  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
own  thoughts,  and,  if  possible,  to  fathom  this  woman's. 

The  most  palpable  thing  was  that  D'Artagnan  loved  milady 
like  a  madman,  and  that  she  did  not  love  him  the  least  in  the 
world.  For  an  instant  D'Artagnan  realized  that  the  best  thing 
for  him  to  do  would  be  to  go  home  and  write  milady  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  would  confess  to  her  that  he  and  De 
Wardes  were,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  saftie,  and  that 
consequently  he  could  not  undertake  to  kill  De  Wardes  without 
committing  suicide.  But  he  also  was  spurred  on  by  a  fero- 
cious desire  of  revenge ;  he  wished  to  master  this  woman  in 
his  own  name ;  and  as  such  a  revenge  seemed  to  him  to  have 
a  certain  sweetness  in  it,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
renounce  it. 

He  walked  six  or  seven  times  round  the  Place  Royale,  turn- 
ing every  ten  steps  to  look  at  the  light  in  milady's  apartment, 
which  was  to  be  seen  through  the  blinds.  It  was  evident  that 
this  time  the  young  woman  was  not  in  such  haste  to  retire  to 
her  bedroom  as  she  had  been  the  first. 

At  length  the  light  disappeared. 

With  this  light  was  extinguished  the  last  irresolution  in 
D'Artagnan's  heart.  He  recalled  to  his  mind  the  details  of 
the  first  night,  and,  with  beating  heart  and  brain  on  tire,  he 
reentered  the  h6tel  and  rushed  up  to  Kitty's  chamber. 

The  young  girl,  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  all  her 
limbs,  wished  to  delay  her  lover;  but  milady,  listening  in- 
tently, had  heard  the  noise  made  by  D'Artagnan,  and,  opening 
the  door,  — 

"  Come,"  said  she. 

All  this  showed  such  incredible  lack  of  discretion,  such 
monstrous  audacity,  that  D'Artagnan  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  or  his  ears.  He  imagined  liimself  drawn  into  one  of 
those  fantastic  intriu:ues  which  we  meet  with  in  our  dreams. 

He,  however;  daiced  none  the  less  quickly  toward  milady, 
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jrielding  to  that  magnetic  attraction  which  the  lodestone  ex- 
ercises over  iron. 

The  door  closed  after  them. 

Kitty  rushed  toward  it. 

Jealousy,  fury,  offended  pride,  all  the  passions,  in  short, 
that  wrangle  for  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  love,  impelled  her  to 
make  a  revelation ;  but  she  was  lost  if  she  confessed  having 
aided  in  such  a  plot,  and,  above  all,  D'Artagnan  would  also  be 
lost  to  her  forever.  This  thought  of  love  counselled  her  to 
make  this  last  sacrifice. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  part,  had  gained  the  height  of  all  his  de- 
sires :  a  rival  was  no  longer  beloved  in  him ;  it  was  himself 
who  was  apparently  beloved.  To  be  sure,  a  secret  voice  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  whispered  to  him  that  he  was  only  an 
instrument  of  her  revenge,  that  she  would  caress  him  only 
until  he  should  inflict  death.  But  pride,  but  self-love,  but 
madness  silenced  this  voice,  stifled  its  wliisper.  And  then  our 
Gascon,  with  the  amount  of  conceit  we  know  he  possessed, 
compared  himself  with  De  Wardes,  and  asked  why,  after  all, 
he  also  should  not  be  loved  for  his  own  qualities. 

H3  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  sensations  of  the  moment. 
Milady  was  no  longer,  for  him,  a  woman  of  fatal  designs  who 
had  for  a  moment  terrified  him.  She  was  an  ardent,  passion- 
ate mistress,  abandoning  herself  entirely  to  a  love  she  really 
seemed  to  feel. 

Some  two  hours  thus  glided  away.  But  the  transports  of 
the  two  lovers  moderated.  Milady,  not  having  the  same 
motives  that  D'Artagnan  had  for  forgett'ulness,  was  the  first 
to  return  to  reality ;  she  asked  the  young  man  if  the  measures 
destined  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  him  and  De  Wardes 
the  next  day  were  already  clear  in  his  mind. 

But  D'Artagnan,  whose  ideas  had  taken  quite  another  direc- 
tion,  forgot  himself  like  a  fool,  and  gallantly  replied  that  it  was 
rather  late  to  think  of  duels  and  sword-thrusts. 

This  coldness  toward  the  only  thing  that  really  occupied  lier 
thoughts  alarmed  milady,  and  her  questions  became  more 
pressing. 

Then  D'Artagnan,  who  had  never  had  any  serious  thought 
of  such  an  impossible  duel,  tried  to  turn  the  conversation,  but 
could  not.  Milady,  with  her  irresistible  spirit  and  iron  will, 
kept  him  within  the  limits  which  she  had  predetermined. 

D'Artagnan  fancied  that  he  was  very  clever  in  advising 
milady  to  pardon  De  Wardes  and  thus  renounce  the  furious 
projects  she  had  formed. 
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But  at  the  first  word  lie  spoke,  tlie  young  woman  started, 
tlrew  away,  and,  in  a  sharp  bantering  tone  that  sounded 
strangely  in  the  darkness,  exclaimed : 

"  Are  you  afraid,  dear  D* Artagnan  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  think  me  so,  dear  love  ! "  replied  D' Artagnan ; 
*•  but  now  suppose  poor  Comte  de  Wardes  should  prove  to  be 
less  guilty  than  you  imagine  him  to  be." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  milady  seriously,  "  he  has  deceived  me, 
ind  from  the  moment  he  deceived  me  he  deserved  death." 

"  He  shall  die  then,  since  you  condemn  him,"  said  D'Artag- 
i;an  in  such  a  firjn  tone  that  it  seemed  to  milady  the  expression 
of  a  devotion  superior  to  every  trial. 

She  immediately  came  close  to  him  again. 

We  cannot  say  how  long  the  night  seemed  to  milady,  but 
D'Artagnan  imagined  he  had  been  with  her  scarcely  two  hours 
when  day  began  to  appear  at  the  window-blinds,  and  soon  in- 
vaded the  chamber  with  its  pallid  light. 

Then  milady,  seeing  that  D'Artagnan  was  about  to  quit  her, 
recalled  to  his  mind  for  the  last  time  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  avenge  her  on  the  Comte  de  Wardes. 

''  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  in  the  first  place, 
I  should  like  to  be  certain  of  one  thing." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Whether  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  proved  to  you  that  I  do." 

"  Yes,  and  so  I  am  yours  body  and  soul ;  but  if  you  love  me 
as  you  say,"  continued  he,  "  do  you  not  feel  a  little  fear  on  my 
account  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  " 

"Why,  that  I  may  be  dangerously  wounded — even  killed." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  milady ;  "you  are  such  a  valiant  man, 
and  such  an  expei-t  swordsman." 

"  You  would  not,  then,  prefer  a  means,"  resumed  D'Artag- 
nan,  "  which  would  avenge  you  all  the  same,  while  rendering 
the  combat  useless  ?  " 

Milady  looked  at  her  lover  in  silence  ;  the  wan  light  of  the 
first  rays  of  day  gave  to  her  clear  eyes  a  strangely  baneful 
expression. 

"Really,"  said  she,  "I  believe  you  are  now  beginning  to 
hesitate." 

"  No,   I  do  not  hesitate ;   but  I  really  pity  poor  Comte  de 
Wardes,  since  you  have  ceased  to  love  him,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  must  be  so  severely-  punished  merely  by  the  loss  of 
\     your  love  that  he  needs  no  other  chastisement." 
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*^  Who  told  you  that  I  ever  loved  him  ? "  asked  milady, 
sharply. 

"  At  least,  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  believe,  without  too  much 
sell-conceit,  that  you  love  some  one  else,"  said  the  young  man, 
in  a  caressing  tone,  "  and  I  repeat  that  I  am  really  interested 
for  the  count." 

"  You  are  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

«  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  alone  know  —  " 

*'  What  ?  " 

"  That  he  is  far  from  being,  or  rather  from  having  been,  so 
guilty  toward  you  as  he  seems." 

*•  Indeed !  "  said  milady,  with  a  look  of  some  anxiety ;  "  ex- 
plain yourself,  for  I  really  cannot  tell  what  you  mean." 

And  she  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  who  held  her  in  his  arms, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  gradually  to  turn  into  flames. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  a  man  of  honor,"  said  D'Artagnan,  determined 
to  end  the  matter,  "and  since  your  love  is  mine  and  I  am  sure 
I  possess  it  —  for  I  do  possess  it,  do  I  not  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  and  entirely ;  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  feel  as  if  transformed — a  confession  weighs  on  my 
mind." 

"  A  confession ! " 

"  If  I  had  any  doubt  of  your  love  I  would  not  make  it ;  but 
you  love  me,  my  beautiful  mistress,  do  you  not  ?  You  love 
me  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  if,  through  excess  of  love,  I  have  rendered  myself 
culpable  toward  you,  you  will  pardon  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

D'Artagnan  tried,  with  the  most  winning  smile  he  could  put 
on,  to  touch  milady's  lips,  but  she  avoided  his  kiss,  but  it  had 
no  effect ;  he  had  alarmed  milady,  and  she  involuntarily 
turned  from  him. 

"  Your  confession,"  said  she,  growing  paler ;  "  what  is  this 
confession  of  yours  ?  " 

"  You  invited  De  Wardes  on  Thursday  last  to  meet  you 
here,  in  this  very  room,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  ?  No,  certainly  not !  '*  said  milady  in  a  tone  so  firm  and 
with  a  face  so  unconcerned  that  if  D'Artagnan  had  not  been 
so  absolutely  certain  he  would  have  doubted. 

"Do  not  tell  a  lie,  my  angel  I ^'  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
amiling,  "it  would  do  no  good." 


"1  * 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?   Speak  —  you  frighten  me  to  death  ! " 

"  Oh  1  reassure  yourself  :  you  are  not  guilty  toward  me  and 
I  have  already  pardoned  you.'' 

"  What  more  ?  what  more  ? '' 

"  De  Wardes  cannot  boast  of  anything." 

"  How  so  ?     You  yourself  told  me  that  my  ring  —  '^ 

"  My  love,  I  have  your  ring.  The  Due  de  Wardes  of  last 
Thursday  and  the  D'Artagnan  of  to-night  are  one  and  the 
same  person." 

The  imprudent  young  man  expected  to  see  surprise  mixed 
with  shame,  a  slight  stoMn  resolving  itself  into  tears.  But  he 
was  strangely  mistaken,  and  his  error  was  of  brief  duration. 

Pale  and  terrible,  milady  started  up,  repulsed  D'Artagnan 
with  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest,  and  leaped  from  the  bed.  It 
was  then  almost  broad  daylight. 

D'Artagnan  held  her  back  by  her  night-dress,  of  fine  India 
muslin,  in  order  to  implore  her  pardon,  but  by  a  powerful  and 
determined  effort  she  struggled  to  escape.  Then  the  cambric 
gave  way,  leaving  her  neck  bare,  and  on  one  of  her  beautiful, 
white,  round  shoulders  D'Artagnan,  with  an  indescribable 
^  shock,  recognized  the  fleur-de-lis,  that  indelible  stamp  imprinted 
by  the  executioner's  debasing  hand. 

"  Great  God ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  loosing  his  hold  of  her 
night-robe ;  and  he  remained  on  the  bed,  mute,  motionless,  and 
frozen. 

But  milady  felt  herself  denounced  by  his  very  terror ;  doubt- 
less he  had  seen  all ;  the  young  man  now  knew  her  secret,  her 
terrible  secret,  of  which  every  one,  except  him,  was  ignorant. 

She  turned  on  him,  no  longer  like  a  furious  woman,  but  like 
"    a  wounded  panther. 

"Ah,  wretch,"  she  cried,  "you  have  basely  betrayed  me! 
And  what  is  worse,  you  know  my  secret.     You  shall  die ! " 

And  she  flew  to  a  little  marquetry  casket  standing  on  the 
toilet-table,  opened  it  with  a  feverish,  trembling  hand,  took 
out  o(  it  a  small  gokl-haadled  poniard  yrith  a  sharps  slender 
blade,  and  then  half-nab^  flung  herself  on  D'Arta§|iati  with 
one  bound. 

Though  the  young  man  wsui  hraT6y  as  wo  have  seen,  he  was 
terrified  at  her  wild  face,  hit  horribly  storing  eyes,  her  pale 
cheeks,  her  bbeding  lips^  He  orept  oyer  to  tiie  iarth^  side  of 
V,  the  bed  as  he  would  haye  done  if  a  viper  had  been  orawling 
toward  him,  and  as  his  hand,  covared  with  sweat,  touched  his 
sword,  he  drew  It  from  the  scabbard. 

But  without  heeding  the  sword  milady  tried  to  climb  on  the 
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bed  again  so  that  she  might  stab  him,  nor  did  she  desist  till     ^ 
she  felt  the  keen  point  at  her  throat. 

She  then  tried  to  seize  the  blade  with  her  hands.  But  D'Ar- 
tagnan  kept  it  free  from  her  grasp,  and  while  presenting  the 
point,  sometimes  at  her  eyes,  sometimes  at  her  breast,  he  slid 
off  the  bed,  designing  to  make  his  escape  by  the  door  leading  to 
Kitty's  apartment. 

Milady  meantime  kept  rushing  at  him  with  horrible  fury.  . 
screaming  in  a  blood-curdling  maimer. 

As  all  this,  however,  was  like  a  duel,  D'Artagnan  soon  began 
to  recover  himself. 

"Very  well,  pretty  lady,  very  well,"  said  he ;  "but,  by  the 
gods !  if  you  don't  calm  yourself,  I  will  mark  you  with  a  sec- 
ond fleur-de-lis  on  one  of  those  pretty  cheeks !  " 

"  Scoundrel !  scoundrel !  "  howled  milady. 

But  D'Artagnan,  while  approaching  the  door,  kept  all  the 
time  on  the  defensive. 

At  the  noise  they  made,  she  in  overturning  the  furniture  in 
her  efforts  to  get  at  him,  he  in  screening  himself  behind  the 
furniture  to  keep  out  of  her  reach,  Kitty  opened  the  door. 
D'Artagnan,  who  had  constantly  manoeuvred  to  gain  this  door, 
was  not  more  than  three  paces  from  it.  With  one  spring  he 
flew  from  milady's  chamber  into  the  maid's,  and,  quick  as 
lightning,  shut  the  door,  against  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
weight,- while  Kitty  bolted  it.  ^ 

Then  milady,  with  a  strength  far  above  a  woman's,  at- 
tempted to  tear  down  the  door-posts  which  kept  her  in  her 
room.  Then,  when  she  found  she  could  not  accomplish  it,  she 
kept  stabbing  at  the  door  with  her  poniard,  and  more  than 
once  drove  it  through  the  thickness  of  the  wood.  Every  blow 
was  accompanied  by  a  terrible  imprecation.  \ 

"  Quick,  quick,  Kitty ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
soon  as  the  bolts  were  fast ;  "  let  me  get  out  of  the  hotel ;  for 
if  we  leave  her  time  to  turn  round,  she  will  have  me  killed  by 
the  servants ! " 

"  But  you  can't  go  out  so,"  said  Kitty ;  "  you  have  hardly 
any  clothes  on." 

"  That's  true,"  said  D'Artagnan,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
taking  note  of  the  costume  in  which  he  appeared,  "that's 
true.  But  dress  me  as  well  as  you  are  able,  only  make  haste. 
Think,  my  dear  girl,  it's  H'fe  and  death  !  " 

Kitty  was  but  too  well  aware  of  that.     In  a  moment  she 
mufflea  hinj.  up  in  a  flowered  dress,  a  capacious  hood,  ^t^d.  ^ 
cloak.    She  gave  him  some  slippers,  vrbicVi  \ift  ^wX.  oTL\i\&  xa^^e^^ 
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feet,  then  she  conducted  him  downstairs.   It  was  time.  Milady 
had  already  rung  her  bell,  and  roused  the  whole  hotel.     The 
porter  had  just  opened  the  street  door  as  milady,  only  half- 
dressed,  was  shouting  down  from  her  window : 
"  Don't  open  the  door  ! '' 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

HOW,    WITHOUT    INCOMMODING   HIMSELF,    ATHOS    GOT   HIS 

OUTFIT. 

The  young  man  made  his  escape  while  she  was  still  threaten- 
ing him  with  an  impotent  gesture.  At  the  moment  she  lost 
sight  of  him,  milady  sunk  back  fainting  into  her  bedroom. 

D'Artagnan  was  so  completely  upset  that,  without  consider- 
ing what  would  become  of  Kitty,  he  ran  at  full  speed  across 
half  Paris,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  Athos's  door.  The 
confusion  of  his  mind,  the  terror  which  spurred  him  on,  the 
cries  of  some  of  the  patrol  who  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
the  jeers  of  the  passers-by,  who,  notwithstanding  the  early 
hour,  were  going  to  their  work,  only  made  him  run  the  faster. 

He  crossed  the  court,  ran  up  the  two  flights  to  Athos's 
apartment,  and  knocked  at  the  door  hard  enough  to  break  it 
down. 

Grimaud,  his  eyes  swollen  with  sleep,  came  to  open  for  him. 
D'Artagnan  darted  so  violently  into  the  room  that  he  nearly 
knocked  him  over. 

In  spite  of  his  habitual  silence,  the  poor  fellow  this  time 
found  his  tongue. 

"  Helloa,  there ! "  cried  he ;  "  what  do  you  want,  you 
strumpet  ?     What's  your  business  here,  you  hussy  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  threw  off  his  hood,  and  freed  his  hands  from 
the  folds  of  the  cloak.  At  sight  of  his  moustaches  and 
naked  sword,  the  poor  devil  perceived  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
man. 

He  then  eoncluded  it  must  be  an  assassin. 

"  Help  I  murder !  help  !  "  cried  he. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  villain !  "  said  the  young  man ;  "  I 
am  D'Artagnan  —  don't  you  know  me?  Where  is  your 
master  ?  " 

"You,  Monsieur  D'Artagnan!"  cried  Grimaud;  "impos- 
sible ! " 

''  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  coming  out  of  his  apartment  in  a 
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dressing-gown,  "  Gritnaud,  I  believe  you  are  permitting  your 
self  to  speak  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  but  —  " 

"  Silence ! '' 

Grimaud  contented  himself  with  pointing  at  D'Artagnan. 

Athos  recognized  his  comrade,  and,  phlegmatic  as  he  was, 
he  burst  into  a  laugh  made  quite  excusable  by  the  strange 
masquerade  before  his  eyes :  hood  askew,  petticoats  falling 
over  shoes,  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  moustaches  stiff  with 
agitation. 

"  Don't  laugh,  my  friend  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  laugh,  for,  on  my  soul,  I  tell  you  it's  no 
laughing  matter ! '' 

And  he  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  solemn  air  and 
with  such  genuine  terior  that  Athos  instantly  seized  his 
hand,  crying: 

"  Are  you  wounded,  my  friend  ?     How  pale  you  are ! " 

"No,  but  I  have  just  met  with  a  terrible  adventure  !  Are 
you  alone,  Athos  ?  " 

"  Zounds !  whom  do  you  expect  to  find  with  me  at  this 
hour  ?  " 

"Well,  well!" 

And  D'Artagnan  rushed  into  Athos's  chamber. 

"  Come,  speak  ! ''  said  the  latter,  closing  the  door  and  bolting 
it,  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed.  "  Is  the  king  dead  ? 
Have  you  killed  the  cardinal  ?  You  are  quite  upset.  Come, 
come,  tell  me ;  I  am  dying  with  anxiety !  " 

"Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  getting  rid  of  his  female  gar- 
ments and  appearing  in  his  shirt,  "prepare  to  hear  an  incredi- 
ble, an  unheard-of  history." 

"Well,  but  take  this  dressing-gown  first,"  said  the  musketeer 
to  his  friend. 

D'Artagnan  put  on  the  dressing-gown,  taking  one  sleeve  for 
the  other,  so  greatly  was  he  still  agitated. 

•'  Well  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  Well,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  bending  down  to  Athos's  ear, 
and  lowering  his  voice,  "  milady  is  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
on  her  shoulder!" 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  the  musketeer,  as  if  he  had  received  a  ball  in 
his  heart. 

"Come  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "are  you  sure  that  the  other 
is  dead?" 

"  The  other?  "  said  Athos,  in  such  a  stifled  voice  that  D'Ar- 
^•agnan  scarcely  heard  him. 
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"Yes;  she  of  whom  you  told  me  one  day  at  Amiens." 

Athos  uttered  a  groan  and  let  his  head  sink  into  his  hands. 

"  Tiiis  one  is  a  woman  of  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight 
years  of  age." 

"  Fair,"  said  Athos,  "  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Very.'' 

''Clear,  blue  eyes,  of  a  strange  brilliancy,  with  black  eye* 
lashes  and  eyebrows?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Tall,  well-made  ?  She  has  lost  a  tooth,  next  to  the  eye- 
tooth  on  the  left  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  The  fleur-de-lis  is  small,  rose-colored,  and  somewhat  faint 
from  the  coat  of  paste  applied  to  it  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"But  you  say  she  is  an  Englishwoman ?" 

"  She  is  called  milady,  but  she  may  be  French.  Lord  Winter 
is  only  her  brother-in-law." 

"  I  will  see  her,  D' Artagnan ! " 

"Beware,  Athos,  beware;  you  tried  to  kill  her;  she  is  a 
woman  to  return  you  the  same,  and  not  to  fail." 

"  She  will  not  dare  to  say  anything,  for  it  would  be  denounc- 
ing herself." 

"  She  is  capable  of  everything.  Did  you  ever  see  her  furi- 
ous ?  " 

"No,"  said  Athos. 

"  A  tigress  !  a  panther !  Ah !  my  dear  Athos,  I  am  greatly 
afraid  I  have  drawn  a  terrible  vengeance  on  both  of  us  ! " 

D' Artagnan  then  told  the  whole  story ;  milady's  insane 
anger  and  her  menaces  of  death. 

"  You  are  right,  and,  'i)on  my  soul,  I  would  give  my  life  for 
a  hair,"  said  Athos.  "  Fortunately,  day  after  to-morrow  we 
leave  Paris.  We  are  going,  according  to  all  probability,  to 
Rochelle,  and  once  gone — " 

"She  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world,  Athos,  if  she 
recognizes  you  ;  so  let  her  hate  be  wreaked  on  me  alone !  " 

"My  dear  friend,  of  what  consequence  is  it  if  she  kills 
me  ?  "  said  Athos ;  "  do  you  think,  perchance,  I  set  any  great 
store  by  life  ?  " 

"There  is  something  horribly  mysterious  under  all  this, 
Athos;  this  woman  is  one  of  the  cardinal's  spies,  1  am 
certain." 

"  In  that  case,  take  care  of  yourself.  If  tlie  cardinal  does 
not  hold  you  in  high  admiration  for   the   London  affair,  he 
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entertains  a  great  hatred  for  you ;  but  as,  considering  every* 
thing,  he  cannot  accuse  you  openly,  and  as  hatred  must  be 
satisfied,  particularly  when  it's  a  cardinal's  hatred,  take  care 
of  yourself !  If  you  go  out,  do  not  go  out  alone.  When  you 
eat,  use  every  precaution.  In  short,  mistrust  everything,  even 
your  own  shadow." 

"  Fortunately,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  all  this  will  be  necessary 
only  until  after  to-morrow  evening,  for  when  once  with  the 
army,  I  hope  we  shall  have  only  men  to  dread." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Athos,  "  I  renounce  my  plan  of 
seclusion,  and  I  will  go  wherever  you  go.  You  must  return  to 
"  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs  ;  I  will  accompany  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  near  as  it  is,  I  cannot  go  there  in  this  rig." 

''  That's  true,"  said  Athos-. 

And  he  rang  the  bell. 

Grimaud  entered. 

Athos  made  him  a  sign  to  go  to  D'Artagnan's  residence  and 
bring  back  some  clothes. 

Grimaud  replied  by  another  sign,  that  he  understood  per- 
fectly, and  set  off. 

"  Come,  now,  my  dear  friend,  but  this  does  not  help  toward 
your  equipment,"  said  Athos,  "  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
have  left  all  your  clothes  at  milady's,  and  she  certainly  will 
not  have  the  politeness  to  return  them  to  you.  Fortunately, 
you  have  the  sapphire." 

"  The  sapphire  is  yours,  my  dear  Athos !  Did  you  not  tell 
me  it  was  a  family  ring  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  father  gave  two  thousand  crowns  for  it,  as  he 
'^nce  told  me ;  it  formed  part  of  the  wedding  present  he  made 
my  mother ;  and  it  is  magnificent.  My  mother  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I,  madman  that  I  was,  instead  of  keeping  the  ring  as  a 
holy  relic,  gave  it  to  that  wretched  woman." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  take  back  your  ring,  to  which,  it  is  plain, 
you  attach  much  value." 

"  I  ?  Take  back  the  ring  after  it  has  passed  through  that 
infamous  creature's  hands  I  Never  !  D'Artagnan,  this  ring  is 
defiled." 

"  Sell  it,  then." 

"  Sell  a  jewel  that  came  from  my  mother  ?  I  confess  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  sacrilege." 

"  Pawn  it,  then.  You  can  raise  at  least  a  thousand  crowns 
on  it.  With  such  a  sum  you  will  be  master  of  the  situation. 
Then  when  you  get  more  money,  you  can  redeem  it  and  have 
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it  back  cleansed  from  its  stains,  for  it  will  have  passed  through 
the  usurer's  hands.'' 

Athos  smiled. 

"  You  are  a  capital  comrade,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  he, 
"  Your  never-failing  cheerfulness  lifts  up  poor  souls  in  affliction. 
Well,  let  us  pawn  the  ring,  but  on  one  condition." 

«  What  ?  " 

"That  five  hundred  crowns  of  it  shall  be  yours  and  five 
hundred  mine." 

"Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Athos.  I  don't  need  the 
quarter  of  such  a  sum.  I  am  in  the  guards ;  and  if  I  sell 
my  saddle,  I  shall  get  it.  What  do  I  lack?  A  horse  for 
Planchet  —  that's  all.  Besides,  you  forget  that  I  too  have  a 
ring." 

"  Yes,  and  you  seem  to  attach  more  value  to  it  than  I  do  to 
mine ;  at  least  so  it  has  seemed  to  me." 

"  Of  course,  for  in  any  extremity  it  may  help  us  out  of  some 
great  difficulty  or  even  danger.  It  is  not  only  a  precious 
diamond,  but  it  is  also  an  enchanted  talisman." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  have  faith  in  what  you 
say.  Now  as  to  my  ring,  or  rather  yours  :  you  are  to  have  half 
the  sum  advanced  on  it  or  I  will  throw  it  into  the  Seine  ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  fish,  as  in  the  case  of  Polycrates,  would 
be  polite  enough  to  bring  it  back." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  take  it,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  came  in  accompanied  by  Planchet, 
who  was  anxious  about  his  master  and  curious  to  know  what 
had  happened  to  him,  and  so  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  brought  the  clothes  himself.  D' Artagnan 
dressed,  Athos  did  the  same.  Then  when  both  were  ready  to 
go  out,  Athos  imitated  the  action  of  a  person  taking  aim,  and 
Grimaud  immediately  took  down  his  musketoon  and  got  ready 
to  follow  his  master. 

They  arrived  without  mishap  at  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs. 
Bonacieux  was  at  the  door ;  he  looked  banteringly  at  D'Ar- 
tagnan : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  tenant,"  said  he.  "  Hurry  up,  you  have  a 
very  pretty  girl  waiting  at  your  room  ;  and  you  know  women 
don't  like  to  be  kept  waiting." 

"  It's  Kitty,"  said  D' Artagnan  to  himself,  and  darted  into 
the  passage. 

In  fact,  there  on  the  landing  that  led  to  his  chamber  he 
found  the  poor  girl  all  of  a  tremble  and  crouching  against  the 
door. 
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As  soon  as  she  saw  him : 

"  Yon  promised  me  your  protection ;  you  promised  to  save 
me  from  her  anger,"  said  she.  '*  Remember,  you  are  the  one 
who  ruined  me  I " 

"Yes,  certainly  I  did,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Be  at  ease, 
Kitty,     But  what  happened  after  I  left?" 

"  How  can  I  tell ! "  said  Kitty.  "  The  lackeys  came  when 
they  heard  her  cries.  She  was  mad  with  anger.  Every  imag- 
inable curse  she  poured  forth  against  you.  Then  I  thought  she 
would  remember  that  you  went  through  my  chamber  into  hers, 
and  that  then  she  would  suppose  I  was  your  accomplice.  So  I 
took  what  little  money  I  had,  and  the  best  of  my  things,  and 
I  ran  away." 

"  Poor  girl !  But  what  can  I  do  with  you  ?  I  am  going  away 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Do  what  you  please,  chevalier.  Help  me  out  of  Paris ; 
help  me  out  of  France ! " 

"  I  cannot  take  you,  however,  to  the  siege  of  Rochelle,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"!N"o ;  but  you  can  get  me  a  place  in  the  provinces  with  some 
lady  of  your  acquaintance;  in  your  own  country,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  love,  in  my  country  the  ladies  do  without 
chambermaids.  But  stop  ;  I  can  manage  it  for  you.  Planchet, 
go  and  find  M.  Aramis.  Have  him  come  here  immediately. 
We  have  something  very  important  to  say  to  him." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Athos ;  "  but  why  not  Porthos  ?  I 
should  have  thought  that  his  marchioness  —  " 

"  Oh !  Porthos's  marchioness  is  dressed  by  her  husband's 
clerks,"  said  D'Artagnan,  laughing.  "Besides,  Kitty  would 
not  like  to  live  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours.    Would  you,  Kitty  ?  " 

"I  am  willing  to  live  anywhere  you  please,"  said  Kitty, 
"  provided  I  am  well  concealed,  and  it  is  not  known  where  I  am." 

"  And  now,  Kitty,  that  we  are  about  to  separate,  and,  con- 
sequently, you  are  no  longer  jealous  of  me  —  " 

"  Chevalier,  far  off  or  near,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  shall  always  love 
you." 

"  Where  the  devil  will  constancy  next  take  up  its  abode  ?  " 
whispered  Athos. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  D'Artagnan,  *'  I  also  shall  always  love 
jrou.  Be  sure  of  that.  But  now,  answer  me.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Did  you 
never  hear  a  young  woman  spoken  of  who  was  carried  off  one 
night  ?  " 
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"  There  now !  Oh,  heavens !  cheralier,  do  you  love  that 
woman  still  ? '' 

"  No ;  it  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  loves  her.  Here,  M.  Athos ; 
this  gentleman  here." 

"  I  ?  '^  cried  Athos,  with  an  accent  like  that  of  a  man  who 
perceives  he  is  about  to  tread  on  an  adder. 

"  Certainly,  you  ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  pressing  Athos's  hand. 
"  You  know  the  interest  we  both  take  in  this  poor  little  Madame 
Bonacieux.  Besides,  Kitty  will  tell  nothing,  will  you,  Kitty  ? 
You  understand,  ray  dear  girl,"  continued  D' Artagnan,  "  she  is 
the  wife  of  that  frightful  booby  you  saw  at  the  door  as  you 
came  in." 

"  Oh  !  good  heavens  !  you  remind  me  of  my  fright !  If  he 
should  have  recognized  me  ! " 

"  What !  recognize  you !  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  be- 
fore ?  " 

"  He  came  twice  to  milady's." 

«  That's  it.     About  what  time  ?  " 

"Why,  about  a  fortnight  or  eighteen  days  ago." 

«  Exactly  so." 

"  And  yesterday  evening  he  was  there  again." 

"  Yesterday  evening  ?  " 

"Yes,  just  before  you  came." 

"  My  dear  Athos,  we  are  enveloped  in  a  network  of  spies ! 
And  do  you  believe  he  recognized  you,  Kitty  ?  " 

"I  pulled  down  my  hood  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  but  perhaps 
it  was  too  late." 

"  Go  down,  Athos,  —  he  mistrusts  you  less  than  me,  —  and 
see  whether  he  is  still  at  his  door." 

Athos  went  down  and  returned  immediately. 

"  He  has  gone,''  said  he,  "  and  the  house  door  is  shut." 

"  He  has  gone  to  make  his  report,  and  to  say  that  all  the 
pigeons  are  at  this  moment  in  the  dovecote." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  All  fly  away,"  said  Athos,  "  and  leave  no- 
body here  but  Planchet  to  bring  us  news." 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  How  about  Aramis,  whom  we  have 
sent  for  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  Athos,  "  we  must  wait  for  Aramis." 

At  that  moment  Aramis  arrived. 

The  matter  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  find  a  place  for  Kitty  with  some  of  his  high  connections, 

Aramis  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  coloring: 

"  Will  it  be  really  rendering  you  a  service,  JD'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life." 
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"  Very  well ;  Madame  de  Bois-Traey  asked  me,  in  behalf  of 
a  friend  of  hers  who  resides  in  the  provinces,  I  believe,  for  a 
trustworthy  chambermaid;  and  my  dear  D'Artagnan  if  you 
can  answer  for  this  young  girl  — '' 

"  Oh  I  sir,  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
person  who  will  afford  me  the  means  of  leaving  Paris." 

^'  Then,"  said  Aramis,  "  this  turns  out  all  for  the  best" 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  wrote  a  little  note,  which  he 
sealed  with  a  ring  and  gave  to  Kitty. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  girl,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  know  that 
it  is  not  well  for  any  of  us  to  be  here.  Therefore  let  us  sepa- 
rate.    We  shall  meet  again  in  better  days." 

"  And  whenever  and  wherever  we  meet  again,"  said  Kitty, 
"  you  will  find  that  I  love  you  as  devotedly  as  I  love  you  to-day." 

"  A  gambler's  vow  ! "  said  Athos,  while  D'Artagnan  went 
to  conduct  Kitty  downstairs. 

An  instant  afterwards  the  three  young  men  separated, 
agreeing  to  meet  again  at  four  o'clock  at  Athos's  residence, 
and  leaving  Flanchet  to  guard  the  house. 

Aramis  returned  home,  and  Athos  and  D'Artagnan  went  to 
see  about  pawning  the  sapphire. 

As  our  Gascon  had  foreseen,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining three  hundred  pistoles  on  the  ring.  Still  further,  the 
Jew  told  them  that  he  would  give  five  hundred  pistoles  for  it 
if  they  would  sell  it  to  him,  as  it  would  make  a  magnificent 
pendant  for  an  ear-ring. 

Athos  and  D'Artagnan,  with  the  activity  of  two  soldiers, 
and  the  knowledge  of  two  connoisseurs,  spent  scarcely  three 
hours  in  purchasing  the  musketeer's  entire  outfit.  Besides, 
Athos  was  very  easy  to  please,  and  a  great  noble  to  his  fingers' 
ends.  Whenever  anything  suited  him,  he  paid  the  price 
asked,  without  any  thought  of  dickering.  D'Artagnan  would 
have  remonstrated  at  this,  but  Athos  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  smile,  and  D'Artagnan  understood  that  it  was 
all  very  well  for  such  a  little  Gascon  gentleman  as  himself  to 
drive  a  bargain,  but  not  for  a  man  who  had  the  bearing  of  a 
prince. 

The  musketeer  found  a  superb  Andalusian  horse,  black  as 
jet,  nostrils  of  fire,  legs  clean  and  elegant,  rising  six  years. 
He  examined  him,  and  found  him  sound  and  without  blemish. 
A  thousand  livres  was  asked  for  him. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  bought  for  less;  but  while 
D'Artagnan  was  discussing  the  price  with  the  dealer,  Athos 
was  counting  the  hundred  pistoles  on  the  table. 
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Grimaud  had  a  stout,  short  Picard  cob,  which  cost  three 
hundred  livres. 

But  when  the  saddle  and  arms  for  Grimaud  were  purchased, 
Athos  had  not  a  sou  left  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles. 
D'Artagnau  offered  his  friend  a  part  of  nis  share,  which  he 
should  return   when  convenient. 

But  Athos  only  replied  to  this  proposal  by  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  How  much  did  the  Jew  say  he  would  give  for  the  sapphire, 
if  he  purchased  it  ?  "  said  Athos. 

*'  Five  hundred  pistoles." 

^^  That  is  to  say,  two  hundred  more  !  A  hundred  pistoles  for 
you,  and  a  hundred  pistoles  for  me.  Well,  now,  that  would 
oe  a  real  fortune  to  us,  my  friend ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  Jew's 
again." 

"What!  will  you  — " 

**  This  ring  would  certainly  only  recall  very  bitter  remem- 
brances. Then  we  shall  never  be  masters  of  three  hundred 
Eistoles  to  redeem  it;  so  that  we  really  should  lose  two 
undred  pistoles  by  the  bargain.  Go,  tell  him  th^  ring  is  his, 
D'Artagnan,  and  come  back  with  the  two  hundred  pistoles." 

"  Reflect,  Athos  ! " 

"  We  need  ready  money  just  now,  and  we  must  learn  how 
to  make  sacrifices.  Go,  D'Artagnan,  go;  Grimaud  will  accom- 
pany you  with  his  musketoon." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  D'Artagnan  returned  with  the  two 
thousand  livres,  and  without  having  met  with  any  accident. 

Thus  it  was  that  Athos  found  at  home  resources  which  he 
did  not  expect. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

A    VISION. 

At  four  o'clock  the  four  friends  were  all  assembled  in 
Athos's  apartments.  Their  anxiety  about  their  outfits  had  all 
disappeared,  and  each  face  preserved  now  only  the  expression 
of  its  own  secret  anxieties ;  for  behind  all  present  happiness 
is  concealed  a  fear  for  the  future. 

Suddenly  Planchet  entered,  bringing  two  letters  for  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

The  one  was  a  little  note  neatly  folded,  with  a  pretty  seal  in 
green  wax,  on  which  was  impressed  a  dove  bearing  a  green 
branch. 
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The  other  was  a  large  square  epistle,  resplendent  with  the 
terrible  arms  of  his  Eminence  the  cardinal-duke. 

At  the  sight  of  the  little  letter  D' Artagnan's  heart  bounded, 
for  he  thought  he  recognized  the  writing ;  and  though  he  had 
seen  it  but  once,  the  memory  of  it  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart. 

He  therefore  seized  the  little  letter  and  opened  it  eagerly. 

"  On  Thursday  next,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  said 
the  letter,  "  be  on  the  road  to  Chaillot.  Look  carefully  into 
the  carriages  that  pass ;  but  if  you  value  your  own  life,  or  the 
life  of  those  who  love  you,  do  not  speak  a  word,  do  not  make  a 
motion  wliich  may  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  you  recognize 
her  who  exposes  herself  to  everything  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
you  for  an  instant  only." 

No  signature. 

"  That's  a  snare,"  said  Athos ;  "  don't  go,  D'Artagnan." 

"And  yet,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I  think  I  recognize  the 
writing." 

"  That  may  be  forged,"  said  Athos ;  "  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  the  road  to  Chaillot  is  quite  deserted;  you  might  as 
well  go  and  ride  in  the  forest  of  Bondy." 

"But  suppose  we  all  go,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "what  the 
devil!  they  won't  devour  us  all  four;  besides  four  lackeys, 
besides  horses,  besides  arms." 

"  And,  besides,  it  will  be  a  good  chance  to  show  off  our  new 
equipments,"  said  Forthos. 

"  But  if  it  is  a  woman  who  writes,"  said  Aramis,  "  and  she 
desires  not  to  be  seen,  remember  you  compromise  her,  D'Ar- 
tagnan.    That  is  not  behaving  like  a  gentleman." 

"  We  will  remain  in  the  background,  and  he  will  advance 
alone." 

"  Yes,  but  a  pistol-shot  is  easily  fired  from  a  carriage,  how- 
ever fast  it  may  be  going." 

"Bah!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "they  will  miss  me;  if  they  fire 
we  will  ride  after  the  carriage,  and  exterminate  those  who 
may  be  in  it.     That  will  make  so  many  enemies  the  less." 

"He is  right,"  said  Porthos;  "war!  besides,  we  need  to  try 
our  new  arms." 

"Bah!  Let  us  enjoy  that  pleasure,"  said  Aramis,  in  his 
mild  and  careless  manner. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Athos, 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  is  half-past  four,  and  we 
liave  no  more  than  time  to  be  on  the  road  to  Chaillot  by  six." 

"  Besides,  if  we  go  out  too  late,  nobody  will  see  us,"  said 
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Porthos,  "  and  that  would  be  a  pity.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us 
get  ready." 

"But  your  second  letter,"  said  Athos,  "you  forget  that;  it 
appears  to  me,  however,  the  seal  shows  it  well  deserves  to  be 
opened.  For  my  part,  I  declare,  D'Artagnan,  I  think  it  of 
much  more  consequence  than  the  little  piece  of  waste  paper 
you  have  so  slyly  slipped  into  your  bosom." 

D'Artagnan  grew  red. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  let  us  see,  gentlemen,  what 
his  Eminence  wants  of  me,"  and  D'Artagnan  unsealed  the 
letter,  and  read: 

"M.  D'Artagnan,  of  the  king's  guards,  company  Des  Es- 
sarts,  is  expected  at  the  Palais-Cardinal  this  evening  at  eight 
o'clock. 

"  La  Houdeni^re,  Captain  of  the  Guards." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Athos ;  "  here's  a  rendezvous  much  more 
serious  than  the  other." 

"  I  will  go  to  the  second  after  attending  the  first,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  one  is  for  seven  o'clock,  and  the  other  for  eight ; 
there  will  be  time  for  both." 

"  Hum !  Now,  I  would  not  go  at  all,"  said  Aramis ;  "  a 
gallant  knight  cannot  decline  an  appointment  made  by  a  lady ; 
but  a  prudent  gentleman  may  excuse  himself  from  not  waiting 
on  his  Eminence,  particularly  when  he  has  reason  to  believe 
he  is  not  invited  in  order  to  receive  compliments." 

"  I  am  of  Aramis's  opinion,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  I  have  already  received 
through  M  de  Cavois  a  similar  invitation  from  his  Eminence ; 
I  neglected  \t\  and  on  the  morrow  a  serious  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  me  !  —  Constance  disappeared.     Whatever  may  en 
sue,  I  shall  go." 

"  If  you  are  determined,"  said  Athos,  "  do  so." 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bastille  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Bah  !  you  will  get  me  out,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,"  replied  Aramis  and  Porthos,  with 
admirable  coolness,  as  if  it  were  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  "  to  be  sure  we  will  get  you  out,  if  there ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  as  we  are  to  set  off  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
would  do  much  better  not  to  risk  the  Bastille." 

"  Let  us  do  better  than  that,"  said  Athos ;  "  do  not  let  us 
leave  him  during  the  whole  evening ;  let  each  of  us  wait  at 
a  gate  of  the  palace  with  three  musketeers  behind  him;  if 
we  see  any  carriage  .come  out  with  closed  windows,  and  of 
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suspicious  appearance,  let  us  fall  on  it ;  it  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  had  a  skirmish  with  the  cardinal's  guards.  M.  de 
Tr^ville  must  think  we  are  dead." 

"  To  a  certainty,  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  "  you  were  meant  to 
be  a  general ;  what  do  you  think  of  the  plan,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Admirable  !  "  replied  the  young  men  in  chorus. 

"  Well ! "  said  Porthos,  "  I  will  run  to  the  hotel,  and  engage 
our  comrades  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  eight  o'clock ; 
the  rendezvous  will  be  the  Place  du  Palais-Cardinal ;  in  the 
meantime,  ^''ou  have  the  lackeys  saddle  the  horses." 

"  I  have  no  horse,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  I  will  take  one  of 
M.  de  Tr^ville's." 

"  That  is  not  worth  while,"  said  Aramis,  "  you  shall  have 
one  of  mine." 

"  One  of  yours !  How  many  have  you,  pray  ? "  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Three,"  replied  Aramis,  smiling. 

"  My  dear  ! "  cried  Athos,  "  you  are  the  best-mounted  poet 
of  France  or  Navarre." 

"  Listen,  my  dear  Aramis :  you  don't  want  three  horses,  do 
you  ?     I  cannot  comprehend  why  you  bought  three  ! " 

"  No,  the  third  was  brought  to  me  this  very  morning  by  a 
groom  without  livery,  who  would  not  tell  me  in  whose  service 
he  was,  and  who  affirmed  he  had  received  orders  from  his 
master  —  " 

"  Or  his  mistress,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan. 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Aramis ;  *'*  and  who  affirmed, 
as  I  said,  that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  mistress  to 
place  the  horse  in  my  stable,  without  informing  me  where  it 
came  from." 

"Well,  this  being  so,  we  can  manage  famously,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  "  which  of  the  two  horses  will  you  ride  —  the  one 
you  bought,  or  the  one  that  was  given  to  you  ?  " 

"  The  one  that  was  given  to  me,  of  course,  —  you  cannot  for 
a  moment  imagine,  D'Artagnan,  that  I  should  commit  such  an 
offence  toward  —  " 

"The  unknown  giver,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan. 

"  Or  the  mysterious  benefactress,"  said  Athos. 

"  So  the  one  you  bought  will  be  useless  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nearly  so." 

"  And  you  selected  it  yourself  ?  " 

"With  the  greatest  care :  the  safety  of  the  horseman,  you 
know,  almost  always  depends  on  his  horse." 

**  Well^  let  me  have  it  at  the  price  it  co^t  ^oxjl*^^^ 
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"  I  was  going  to  make  you  the  offer,  my  dear  D' Artagnan, 
giving  you  all  the  time  necessary  for  repaying  me  such  a 
trifle.'^ 

"  How  much  did  it  cost  you  ?  " 

"  Eight  hundred  livres.^' 

'^Here  are  forty  double  pistoles,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
D' Artagnan,  taking  the  sum  from  his  pocket ;  "  I  know  this  is 
the  coin  in  which  you  are  paid  for  your  poems." 

"  You  are  abounding  in  money,  are  you  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Money !     Rolling  in  it,  my  dear  fellow  ! " 

And  D' Artagnan  ostentatiously  jingled  the'  rest  of  his  pis- 
toles in  his  pocket. 

"  Send  your  saddle,  then,  to  the  h6tel  of  the  musketeers, 
and  your  horse  will  be  brought  back  with  ours." 

^*  Very  well;  but  it  is  almost  five  o'clock,  so  make  haste." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Porthos  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  Ferou,  mounted  on  a  very  handsome  jennet ; 
Mousqueton  followed  him  upon  an  Auvergne  horse,  small,  but 
very  good-looking;  Porthos  was  resplendent  with  joy  and 
pride. 

At  the  same  time  Aramis  made  his  appearance  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street,  on  a  superb  English  charger ;  Bazin  fol- 
lowed him  on  a  roan,  leading  a  vigorous  Mecklenburg  horse ; 
this  last  was  D'Artagnan's. 

The  two  musketeers  met  at  the  gate ;  Athos  and  D' Artag- 
nan were  watching  their  approach  from  the  window. 

"  The  devil !  "  cried  Aramis ;  "  you  have  a  magnificent  horse 
there,  my  dear  Porthos." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Porthos,  "  it  is  the  one  that  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  me  at  first ;  a  bad  joke  of  the  husband's  substituted 
the  other ;  but  the  husband  has  been  punished  since,  and  I 
have  obtained  full  satisfaction." 

Planchet  and  Grimaud  then  appeared  leading  their  masters' 
horses.  D' Artagnan  and  Athos  came  down,  joined  their  com- 
rades, and  all  four  set  forward :  Athos  on  a  horse  he  owed  to 
his  wife,  Aramis  on  a  horse  he  owed  to  his  mistress,  Porthos 
on  a  horse  he  owed  to  his  procureuse,  and  D' Artagnan  on  a 
horse  he  owed  to  his  good  fortune,  the  best  mistress  possible. 

The  lackeys  followed. 

As  Porthos  had  foreseen,  the   cavalcade  produced  a  good 

effect ;  and  if  Madame  Coquenard  had  met  Porthos,  and  seen 

what  a  superb  appearance  he  made  on  his  handsome  Spanish 

jennet,   she  would  not  have  regretted  the  bleeding  she  had 

indicted  on  her  husband's  strong-box. 
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Near  the  LouTre  the  four  friends  chanced  to  meet  M.  de 
Treville.  who  was  retoming  from  St.  Grermain.  He  stopped 
them  to  offer  his  compliments  on  their  saperb  outfit,  and  this 
in  an  instant  drew  round  them  some  hundreds  of  gapers. 

lyArtagnan  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  tc 
M.  de  Treirille  of  the  letter  with  the  great  red  seal  and  the 
ducal  arms. 

M.  de  Tr6ville  approTed  the  resolution  he  had  adopted, 
and  assured  him  that  if  on  the  next  day  he  did  not  appear, 
he  himself  would  be  able  to  find  him,  wherever  he  was. 

At  this  moment  the  clock  of  La  Samaritaine  struck  six ;  the 
four  friends  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  took  leave  of  M.  de 
Treville. 

A  short  gallop  brought  them  to  the  Chaillot  road.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  decline,  carriages  were  passing  and  repass- 
ing. DWrtagnan,  watched  at  some  distance  by  his  friends, 
darted  a  scrutinizing  glance  into  every  carriage  that  appeared, 
but  saw  no  face  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

At  length,  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  just  as 
it  was  quite  twilight,  a  carriage  appeared,  coming  at  full  speed, 
on  the  road  to  Sevres.  A  presentiment  instantly  told  IK  Artagnan 
that  this  carriage  contained  the  person  who  had  appointed  the 
rendezvous.  The  young  man  was  himself  astonished  to  feel 
his  heart  beating  so  violently.  Almost  instantly  a  woman  put 
her  head  out  at  the  window,  with  two  fingers  placed  on  her 
mouth,  either  to  enjoin  silence  or  to  send  him  a  kiss.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  joy.  This  woman,  or  rather 
this  apparition, —  for  the  carriage  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
vision,  —  was  Madame  Bonacieux. 

By  an  involuntary  movement,  and  in  spite  of  the  injunction 
given,  lyArtagnan  started  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few 
strides  overtook  the  carriage.  But  the  window  was  hermeti- 
cally shut ;  the  vision  had  disappeared. 

lyArtagnan  then  remembered  the  injunction  contained  in 
the  anonymous  note  :  "  If  you  value  your  own  life,  or  the  life 
of  those  who  love  you,  do  not  speak  a  word,  do  not  make  a 
motion  which  may  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  you  recognize 
her  who  exposes  herself  to  everything  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
you  for  an  instant  only." 

He  stopped,  therefore,  trembling,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
poor  woman  who  had  evidently  exposed  herself  to  great  dan- 
ger by  apfiointing  this  rendezvous. 

The  carriage  pursued  its  way,  still  going  20,  a  full  xHua^^^aiSL 
it  dashed  into  Pari**  and  disappeared. 
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D'Artagnan  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  astounded,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  think.  If  it  was  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  if 
she  was  returning  to  Paris,  why  this  fugitive  interview,  wny 
this  simple  exchange  of  a  glance,  why  this  last  kiss  ?  If,  on 
the  other  side,  it  was  not  she,  which  was  still  quite  possible, 
for  the  little  light  that  remained  rendered  a  mistake  easy,  —  if 
it  was  not  she,  might  it  not  be  the  beginning  of  some  machina- 
tion against  him  with  the  bait  of  this  woman  with  whom  it 
was  known  he  was  in  love  ? 

His  three  companions  joined  him.  All  had  plainly  seen  a 
woman's  head  appear  at  the  window,  but  none  of  them,  except 
Athos,  knew  Madame  Bonacieux.  Athos's  opinion  was  that  it 
was  she ;  but  less  preoccupied  by  her  pretty  face  than  D' Ar- 
tagnan,  he  had  fancied  he  saw  another  head,  a  man's  head,  in 
the  carriage. 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  they  are  doubtless 
transferring  her  from  one  prison  to  another.  But  what  can 
they  intend  to  do  with  the  poor  creature,  and  how  shall  I  ever 
meet  her  again  ?  " 

"  Friend,"  said  Athos  gravely,  "  remember  that  the  dead  are  the 
only  beings  whom  we  are  not  likely  +0  meet  again  on  this  earth. 
Y'ou  know  something  of  that,  as  weil  as  I,  do  you  not  ?  Now, 
if  your  mistress  is  not  dead,  if  we  have  just  seen  her,  you  will 
certainly  find  her  again  some  day.  And  perhaps,  my  God  ! " 
added  he,  with  that  misanthropic  tone  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  "  perhaps  sooner  than  you  wish." 

Half-past  seven  struck.  The  carriage  was  twenty  minutes 
behind  the  time  appointed.  D'Artagnan's  friends  reminded 
him  that  he  had  a  visit  to  pay,  but  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  there  was  still  time  to  recede. 

But  D'Artagnan  was  both  impetuous  and  inquisitive.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  the  Palais-Cardinal, 
and  that  he  would  learn  what  hi&  Eminence  had  to  say  to  him. 
Nothing  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

They  reached  the  Rue  Saint-Honord,  and  in  the  Place  du 
Palais-Cardinal  they  found  the  twelve  musketeers  who  had 
been  summoned,  walking  about  in  expectation  of  their  com- 
rades. Then  only  they  were  informed  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

D'Artagnan  was  well  known  in  the  honorable  corps  of  the 
king's  musketeers,  where  it  was  understood  that  he  would  one 
day  take  his  place;  he  was  regarded,  therefore,  as  already 
their  comrade.  The  result  was  that  each  cordially  acce])ted 
i^he  duty  for  which  he  had  been  summoned.    Besides,  in  all 
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probability,  they  were  going  to  have  a  chance  to  play  the 
cardinal  and  his  people  an  ill  turn,  and  for  such  expeditions 
these  worthy  gentlemen  were  always  ready. 

Athos  divided  them  into  three  groups,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  one,  gave  the  second  to  Aramis  and  the  third  to 
Porthos,  and  then  each  group  went  and  took  up  its  position 
opposite  one  of  the  entrances. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  part,  entered  boldly  at  the  front  gate. 

Though  he  felt  himself  ably  supported,  the  young  man  was 
not  without  some  anxiety  as  he  ascended  the  great  staircase 
of  the  palace  step  by  step.  His  treatment  of  milady  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  treachery,  and  he  suspected  the  political 
relations  which  existed  between  that  woman  and  the  cardinal ; 
still  further,  De  Wardes,  whom  he  had  treated  so  ill  in  their 
encounter  at  the  gates  of  Calais,  was  one  of  his  Eminence's 
faithful  followers,  and  D'Artagnan  knew  that  while  his  Emi- 
nence was  terrible  to  his  enemies,  he  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  friends. 

"If  De  Wardes  has  related  all  our  affair  to  the  cardinal, 
which  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  if  he  recognized  me,  which  is 
probable,  I  may  consider  myself  almost  as  a  condemned  man," 
said  D'Artagnan,  shaking  his  head.  "  But  why  has  he  waited 
till  now?  It's  all  plain  enough:  milady  must  have  entered 
her  complaint  against  me  with  that  hypocritical  grief  which 
renders  her  so  interesting,  and  this  last  offence  must  have 
made  her  cup  overflow." 

"Fortunately,"  he  added,  "my  good  friends  are  down 
yonder,  and  they  will  not  allow  me  to  be  carried  away  without 
taking  my  part.  Still  M.  de  Tr^ville's  company  of  musketeers 
alone  cannot  maintain  a  war  against  the  cardinal,  who  dis- 
poses of  th3  forces  of  all  France,  and  before  whom,  alas !  the 
queen  is  without  power  and  the  king  without  will.  D'Artag- 
nan, my  dear,  you  are  brave,  you  are  prudent,  you  have 
excellent  qualities,  but  the  women  will  be  the  ruin  of  you." 

He  came  to  this  melancholy  conclusion  as  he  entered  the 
aiite-chamber.  He  placed  his  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  usher 
on  duty,  who  showed  him  into  the  waiting-room  and  passed  on 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

In  this  waiting-room  were  five  or  six  of  the  cardinal's  guards, 
who  recognized  D'Artagnan,  and,  knowing  that  it  was  he  who 
had  wounded  Jussac,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  of  singular 
significance. 

This  smile  seemed  ominous  to  D'Artagnan ;  but  as  our  GascoiL 
w^as  not  easily  intimidated,  or  rather,  by  I'^aaois.  ol  *Oc\fe  ^^^"^^^v^^ 
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natural  to  the  men  of  his  country,  he  did  not  readily  reveal 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  when  what  was  passing  re- 
sembled fear,  he  stood  haughtily  in  front  of  the  guards,  and 
waited  with  his  hand  on  his  hip,  in  an  attitude  by  no  means 
deficient  in  majesty. 

The  usher  returned  and  made  a  sign  to  D' Artagnan  to  follow 
him.  It  appeared  to  the  young  man  that  the  guards,  on  seeing 
him  depart,  were  whispering  among  themselves. 

He  passed  along  a  corridor,  crossed  a  large  drawing-room, 
entered  a  library,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
seated  at  a  desk  and  writing. 

The  usher  introduced  him  and  retired  without  speaking  a 
word.     D' Artagnan  remained  standing  and  examined  this  man. 

D'Artagnan  at  first  believed  that  he  had  to  do  with  some 
judge  examining  his  papers,  but  he  perceived  that  the  man  at 
the  desk  was  writing  or  rather  correcting  lines  of  unequal  length 
by  scanning  the  words  on  his  fingers ;  he  saw  that  he  was  in 
presence  of  a  poet.  In  an  instant  the  poet  closed  his  manu- 
script, on  the  cover  of  which  was  written  Mirame,  a  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts,  and  raised  his  head. 

D'Artagnan  recognized  the  cardinal. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


A   TERRIBLE   VISION. 


The  cardinal  leaned  his  elbow  on  his  manuscript,  his  cheek 
on  his  hand,  and  looked  at  the  young  man  for  a  moment.  No 
one  had  a  more  searching  eye  than  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
D'Artagnan  felt  this  look  run  through  his  veins  like  a  fever. 

He,  however,  kept  up  a  brave  face,  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  awaiting  his  Eminence's  good  pleasure  without  too 
much  assurance,  but  without  too  much  humility. 

"Sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "are  you  a  D'Artagnan  from 
B^arn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  are  several  branches  of  the 
lyArtagnans  at  Tarbes  and  its  vicinity,"  said  the  cardinal ; 
"  to  which  do  you  belong  ?  '^ 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  one  who  served  in  the  religious  wars 
under  the  great  King  Henry,  his  gracious  Majesty's  father." 

"  That  is  it.  Seven  or  eight  months  ago  you  started  f'^o.m 
j^our  country  to  seek  your  fortune  in  the  capital  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  You  came  through  Meung,  where  something  befell  you,  I 
don't  very  well  remember  what,  but  still  something." 

*'  Monseigneur,''  said  D'Artagnan,  "  this  is  what  happened 
to  me  — " 

"  No  matter,  no  matter  ! "  resumed  the  cardinal,  with  a  smile 
which  proved  that  he  knew  the  story  as  well  as  he  who  wished 
to  relate  it.  "You  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M.  de 
Treville,  had  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  but  in  that  unfortunate  affair  at 
Meung  —  " 

"  The  letter  was  lost,"  replied  his  Eminence ;  "  yes,  I  know 
that;  but  M.  de  Treville  is  a  skilful  physiognomist,  who 
knows  men  at  first  sight ;  and  he  placed  you  in  the  company 
of  his  brother-in-law,  M.  des  Essarts,  leaving  you  to  hope 
that  some  day  you  should  enter  the  musketeers." 

"  Monseigneur  is  quite  correctly  informed,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  Since  that  time  many  things  have  happened  to  you : 
you  were  walking  one  day  behind  the  Chartreux,  when  it 
would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  had  been  elsewhere. 
Then  you  took  with  your  friends  a  journey  to  the  waters  of 
Forges ;  they  stopped  on  the  way,  but  you  went  on.  That  is 
all  very  simple  —  you  had  business  in  England." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quite  confused,  "  I  went — " 

"  Hunting  at  Windsor  or  elsewhere ;  that  concerns  nobody. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  because  it  is  my 
business  to  know  everything.  On  your  return  you  were 
received  by  an  august  personage,  and  I  perceive  with  pleasure 
that  you  preserve  the  souvenir  she  gave  you." 

D'Artagnan  placed  his  hand  on  the  diamond  which  the 
queen  had  given  him. 

"The  day  after  that,  you  received  a  visit  from  Cavois," 
resumed  the  cardinal ;  "  he  went  to  desire  you  to  call  at  the 
palace ;  you  did  not  make  that  visit,  and  you  were  wrong." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  feared  I  had  incurred  your  Eminence's 
disfavor." 

"  How  could  that  be,  sir  ?  By  following  the  orders  of  your 
superiors  with  more  intelligence  and  courage  than  another 
would  have  done,  would  you  incur  disfavor  when  you  deserve 
praise  ?  I  punish  people  who  do  not  obey,  and  not  those 
who,  like  you,  obey  but  too  well.  As  a  proof,  remember  the 
date  of  the  day  when  I  had  you  summoned  to  mft^  %»d.  ^i^«d3K5^ 
in  your  memory  for  what  happened  thaAi  v^t^  m^^r 
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It  was  the  very  evening  when  Madame  Bonacieux's  abduc- 
tion took  place ;  D'Artagnan  trembled ;  and  he  likewise  recol- 
lected that  half  an  hour  before  the  poor  woman  had  passed 
close  to  him,  without  doubt,  carried  away  once  more  by  the 
same  power  that  had  caused  her  disappearance. 

"  In  short,"  continued  the  cardinal,  '^  as  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  you  for  some  time,  I  wished  to  know  what  you  were 
doing.  Besides,  you  owe  me  some  thanks  :  you  must  yourself 
have  remarked  how  considerately  you  have  been  treated  in  all 
these  circumstances." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  respectfully. 

"That,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "arose  not  only  from  a 
feeling  of  natural  justice,  but  also  from  a  plan  I  had  marked 
out  with  respect  to  you." 

D'Artagnan  became  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  I  wished  to  explain  this  plan  to  you  on  the  day  you  re- 
ceived my  first  invitation ;  but  you  did  not  come.  Fortunately 
nothing  is  lost  by  this  delay,  and  now  you  are  about  to  hear 
it.  Sit  down  there,  before  me.  Monsieur  D'Artagnan;  you 
are  enough  of  a  nobleman  not  to  listen  standing." 

And  the  cardinal  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  chair  for  the 
young  man,  who  was  so  amazed  at  what  was  going  on  that  he 
waite  I  for  a  second  sign  from  the  cardinal  before  he  obeyed. 

"  You  are  brave,  Monsieur  D'Artagnan,"  continued  his 
Eminence  ;  "you  are  prudent,  which  is  still  better.  I  like  men 
of  head  and  heart.  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  by 
men  of  heart  I  mean  men  of  courage;  but  though  you  are 
young  and  have  hardly  entered  on  life,  you  have  powerful 
enemies ;  if  you  do  not  take  heed,  they  will  destroy  you ! " 

"Alas!  monseigneur ! "  replied  the  young  man,  "very 
easily,  no  doubt;  for  they  are  strong  and  well  supported, 
while  I  am  alone ! " 

*•'  Yes,  that's  true.  But,  alone  as  you  are,  you  have  already 
done  much,  and  will  do  still  more,  I  doubt  not.  And  yet  you 
need,  I  believe,  to  be  guided  in  the  adventurous  career  you 
have  chosen,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  came  to  Paris  with  the 
ambitious  idea  of  making  your  fortune." 

"  I  am  at  the  age  of  extravagant  hopes,  monseigneur,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  There  are  no  extravagant  hopes  save  for  fools,  sir,  and  you 
are  a  man  of  brains.  Now,  what  would  you  say  to  an  en- 
sign's commission  in  my  guards,  and  a  company  after  the 
campaign  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  monseigneur  ! " 
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'^  Yoii  accept,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  with  an  embarrassed 
air. 

"  What  !  do  you  decline  ?  "  cried  the  cardinal,  in  astonish* 
ment. 

"  I  am  in  his  Majesty's  guards,  monseigneur,  and  I  have  nc 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  my  guards  are  also  his  Majesty *8 
guards,  and  whoever  serves  in  a  French  corps  serves  the 
king." 

"Monseigneur,  your  Eminence  has  misunderstood  my 
words." 

"  You  want  a  pretext,  do  you  not  ?  I  understand.  Well,  a 
pretext  you  have.  Advancement,  the  opening  campaign,  the 
opportunity  which  I  offer  you,  —  so  much  for  the  world.  As 
regards  yourself,  the  need  of  certain  protection  ;  for  it  is  well 
for  you  to  know,  Monsieur  D'Artagnan,  that  I  have  received 
serious  complaints  against  you ;  you  do  not  consecrate  your 
days  and  nights  to  the  king's  service  alone." 

D'Artagnan  colored. 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  cardinal,  laying  his  hand  on  a  pile  of 
papers,  "  I  have  here  a  whole  bundle  concerning  you ;  but 
before  reading  them  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you.  I  know  you 
are  a  man  of  resolution,  and  your  services,  well  directed, 
instead  of  leading  you  to  misfortune,  might  bring  you  great 
advantage.     Come,  reflect  and  decide." 

"Your  goodness  confounds  me,  monseigneur,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  "and  I  recognize  in  your  Eminence  a  generosity 
that  makes  me  mean  as  an  earth-worm ;  but  since  monseigneur 
permits  me  to  speak  freely  —  " 

D'Artagnan  paused. 

"  Yes  —  speak." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  your  Eminence  that  all  my  friends  are 
in  the  king's  musketeers  and  guards,  and,  by  an  inconceivable 
fatality,  all  my  enemies  are  in  your  Eminence's  service.  I 
should,  therefore,  be  ill  received  here  and  ill  regarded  there^ 
if  I  accepted  what  monseigneur  offers  me." 

"  Do  you  possibly  conceive  the  proud  idea  that  I  do  not 
offer  you  a  place  equal  to  your  merit,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal, 
with  a  disdainful  smile. 

"  Monseigneur,  your  Eminence  is  a  hundred  times  too  good 
to  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  have  not  yet  proved  myself 
worthy  of  your  gorxlness.  The  siege  of  K<Kjhelle  is  about  to 
begin,*  monseigneur ;  I  shall  serve  under  your  £mineiiee*i»  eye, 
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and  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  myself  at  this  siege 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  your  attention,  well  and  good  ! 
Then  I  shall  at  least  have  back  of  me  some  brilliant  action 
to  justify  the  protection  with  which  you  deign  to  honor  me. 
Everything  must  have  its  own  time,  monseigneur ;  hereafter, 
perhaps,  I  shall  have  the  right  of  giving  myself ;  at  present,  I 
should  appear  to  be  selling  myself." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  refuse  to  serve  me,  sir,"  said  the  cardi- 
nal, in  a  tone  of  vexation,  through  which,  however,  a  sort  of  es- 
teem manifested  itself ;  "  remain  free,  then,  and  preserve  your 
hatreds  and  your  sympathies." 

"  Monseigneur  —  " 

"  Well !  well ! "  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  am  not  angry  with  you, 
but  you  are  aware  it  is  enough  to  defend  and  reward  our 
friends ;  we  owe  nothing  to  our  enemies ;  and  yet  I  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice :  take  good  care  of  yourself,  Monsieur 
D'Artagnan,  for,  from  the  moment  I  withdraw  my  hand  from 
you,  I  would  not  give  an  obole  for  your  life." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  Gascon,  with 
a  noble  confidence. 

"  K-emember  by  and  bye,  at  some  moment  when  mischance 
may  happen  to  you,"  said  Richelieu  pointedly,  "  that  I  came 
to  seek  you,  and  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  this 
misfortune  befalling  you." 

"  Whatever  may  happen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  bowing,  "  I  shall  entertain  an  eternal 
gratitude  toward  your  Eminence  for  what  you  are  now  doing 
for  me." 

"  Well,  let  it  be,  then,  as  you  have  said.  Monsieur  D'Artag- 
nan;  we  shall  meet  again  after  the  campaign;  I  will  have 
my  eye  on  you,  for  I  shall  be  there,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  magnificent  suit  of  armor  he 
was  to  wear,  "  and  on  our  return,  well  —  we  will  settle  our 
account !  " 

"  Ah  !  monseigneur ! "  cried  D' Artagnan,  "  spare  me  the 
weight  of  your  disfavor ;  remain  neutral,  monseigneur,  if  you 
find  that  I  act  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  act." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Richelieu,  "  if  I  am  able  once  again  to 
say  to  you  what  I  have  said  to  you  to-day,  I  promise  you  to 
do  so." 

This  last  expression  of  Richelieu's  conveyed  a  terrible 
doubt ;  it  alarmed  lyArtagnan  more  than  a  threat  would  have 
done,  for  it  was  a  warning.  The  cardinal,  then,  was  trying  to 
preserve  him  from  some  threatened  misfortune.     He  opened 
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ilia  mouth  to  reply,  but,  with  a  gesture,  the  cardinal  dismisBed 
him. 

D^Artagnan  went  out,  but  at  the  door  his  heart  almost  failed 
him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  back.  But  Athos's  noble, 
stern  face  recurred  to  him :  if  he  made  with  the  cardinal  the 
proposed  compact,  Athos  would  no  longer  give  him  his  hand, 
Athos  would  renounce  him. 

This  was  the  fear  that  restrained  him.  Thus  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  a  truly  great  character  on  all  its  surroundings. 

D'Artagnan  descended  by  the  same  staircase  which  he  had 
entered,  and  found  Athos  and  the  four  musketeers  waiting  for 
him  at  the  gate,  and  beginning  to  grow  uneasy.  With  a  word 
D'Artagnan  reassured  them,  and  Planchet  ran  to  inform  the 
other  sentinels  that  it  was  needless  to  keep  guard  longer,  as 
his  master  had  come  out  safe  and  sound  from  the  Palais- 
Cardinal. 

When  they  reached  Athos's  residence,  Aramis  and  Porthos 
inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  this  strange  interview ;  but  D'Ar- 
tagnan confined  himself  to  telling  them  that  Richelieu  had 
sent  for  him  to  propose  to  him  to  enter  his  guards  with  the 
rank  of  ensign,  and  that  he  had  refused. 

"  And  you  were  right,"  cried  Aramis  and  Porthos,  with  one 
voice. 

Athos  fell  into  a  deep  re  very  and  made  no  remark.  But 
when  they  were  alone  — 

"You  have  done  your  duty,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos, 
"  but  yet  perhaps  you  have  done  wrong." 

D'Artagnan  sighed  deeply,  for  this  voice  responded  to  a 
secret  voice  of  his  soul,  which  told  him  that  great  misfortunes 
were  awaiting  him. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  preparations  for 
departure.  D'Artagnan  went  to  take  leave  of  M.  de  Tr^ville. 
At  that  time  it  was  still  believed  that  the  separation  of  the 
musketeers  and  the  guards  would  be  only  temporary,  as  the 
king  was  holding  his  parliament  that  very  day,  and  proposed 
to  set  out  the  day  after.  M.  de  Tr^ville  contented  himself 
with  asking  D'Artagnan  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him,  but 
D'Artagnan  answered  that  he  was  supplied  with  all  he  wanted. 

That  night  all  the  comrades  of  the  company  of  M.  des 
Essarts's  guards,  and  of  the  company  of  M.  de  Tr6ville's  mus- 
keteers, who  had  struck  up  a  mutual  friendship,  came  together. 
They  were  parting  to  meet  again  when  it  should  please  God, 
and  if  it  should  please  God  The  night,  therefore,  was  a 
somewhat  riotous  one,  as  may  be  imagined,  for  in  such  cases 
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extreme  preoccupation  can  be  combated  only  by  extreme  care- 
lessness. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  morning  trumpet  the  friends 
separated^  the  musketeers  hastening  to  M.  de  Treville's 
hdtel,  the  guards  to  M.  des  Essarts's.  Each  of  the  captains 
then  led  his  company  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  king  reviewed 
them. 

The  king  was  dull  and  appeared  ill,  which  detracted  some- 
what from  his  lofty  bearing.  In  fact,  the  evening  before,  a 
fever  had  seized  him  in  the  midst  of  parliament,  while  he 
was  holding  his  bed  of  justice.  He  had  nevertheless  decided 
on  setting  out  that  same  evening,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances, he  persisted  in  holding  the  review,  hoping,  by  a 
vigorous  effort  at  first,  to  conquer  the  disease  which  was  be- 
ginning to  lay  hold  of  him. 

The  review  over,  the  guards  set  forward  alone  on  their 
march,  the  musketeers  waiting  for  the  king.  This  allowed 
Porthos  time  to  go  and  take  a  turn,  in  his  superb  equipment, 
in  the  Rue  aux  Ours. 

The  solicitor's  wife  saw  him  pass  in  his  new  uniform  and 
on  his  fine  horse.  She  loved  Porthos  too  dearly  to  allow  him 
to  depart  thus  :  she  made  him  a  sign  to  dismount  and  come  to 
her.  Porthos  was  magnificent,  his  spurs  jingled,  his  cuirass 
glittered,  his  sword  knocked  proudly  against  his  leg.  This 
time  the  clerks  had  no  desire  to  laugh,  such  an  ear-clipper  did 
Porthos  appear. 

The  musketeer  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  M.  Coque- 
nard,  whose  little  gray  eye  sparkled  with  anger  at  seeing  his 
cousin  all  blazing  new.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  afforded  him 
inward  consolation :  it  was  expected  by  every  one  that  the 
campaign  would  be  severe ;  he  hoped  quietly  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  Porthos  might  be  killed  in  the  course  of  it, 

Porthos  paid  his  compliments  to  M.  Coquenard,  and  bade 
him  farewell.  Master  Coquenard  wished  him  all  sorts  of 
prosperities.  Madame  Coquenard  could  not  restrain  her  tears, 
but  no  evil  conclusions  were  deducible  from  her  grief;  she 
was  known  to  be  much  attached  to  her  relatives,  about  whom 
she  was  constantly  having  bitter  quarrels  with  her  husband. 

But  the  real  adieux  were  made  in  Madame  Coquenard's 
chamber  ;  they  were  heart-rending ! 

As  long  as  the  procureuse  could  follow  her  lover  with  her 
eyes,  she  waved  her  handkerchief,  leaning  so  far  out  of  the 
window  as  to  lead  people  to  believe  she  was  about  to  throw 
herself  out.     Porthos  received  all  these  marks  of  friendshiv 
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like  a  man  accustomed  to  such  demonstrations*  Only  as  be 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  waved 
it  to  her  as  a  sign  of  adieu. 

On  his  part,  Aramis  wrote  a  long  letter.  To  whom  ?  No 
one  knew.  Kitty,  who  was  to  set  out  that  evening  for  Tours, 
was  waiting  in  the  next  chamber,  where  she  had  found  refuge. 

Athos  sipped  the  last  bottle  of  his  Spanish  wine. 

Meantime,  D'Artagnan  was  marching  off  with  his  company. 
On  arriving  at  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  he  turned  round 
to  look  gayly  at  the  Bastille  ;  but  as  he  looked  at  the  Bastille 
alone  he  did  not  observe  milady,  who,  mounted  upon  a  light 
bay  horse,  was  pointing  him  out  to  two  ill-looking  men  who 
immediately  came  close  up  to  the  ranks  to  take  notice  of  him. 
To  a  questioning  look  milady  signified  that  it  was  he.  Then, 
certain  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any  mistake  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  orders,  she  gave  spurs  to  her  horse  and  disappeared. 

The  two  men  then  followed  the  company,  and,  on  leaving 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  mounted  two  horses  properly 
equipped,  which  a  servant  out  of  livery  was  holding  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  coming. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


THE    SIEGE   OF    ROCHELLE. 


The  siege  of  Rochelle  was  one  of  the  great  political  events 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign,  and  one  of  the  cardinal's  great  military 
enterprises.  It  is  therefore  interesting,  and  even  necessary, 
that  we  should  say  a  few  words  about  it ;  moreover  many  de- 
tails of  this  siege  are  connected  in  too  important  a  manner 
with  the  story  we  have  undertaken  to  relate  to  allow  us  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence. 

The  cardinal's  political  views  when  he  undertook  this  siege 
were  considerable.  Let  us  unfold  them  first,  and  then  we 
will  pass  on  to  his  private  views,  which,  perhaps,  had  not  less 
influence  on  his  Eminence  than  the  former. 

Of  the  important  cities  given  up  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  Hu- 
guenots as  places  of  safety,  there  remained  only  Rochelle.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  destroy  this  last  bulwark  of 
Calvinism,  a  dangerous  leaven,  with  whicrh  the  ferments  of 
civil  revolt  and  foreign  war  were  constantly  mingling. 

Spaniards,  English  and  Italian  niahjontents,  -idventurerf^  ol 
all  nations,   soldiers  of  fortune*  (^t  evi^xy  :&v?e\j,  ^o<C!?&.^^^  ^  *Otv^ 
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first  summons  to  the  standards  of  the  Protestants,  and  or- 
ganized themselves  as  it  were  into  a  vast  association,  the 
various  branches  of  which  spread  at  leisure  over  all  parts  of 
Europei. 

Rochelle,  which  had  derived  a  new  importance  from  the 
ruin  of  the  other  Calvinist  cities,  was  then  the  focus  of  dis- 
sensions and  ambitions.  Moreover,  its  port  was  the  last  gate- 
way in  the  kingdom  of  France  open  to  the  English,  and  by 
closing  it  against  England,  our  eternal  enemy,  the  cardinal 
completed  the  work  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Due  de  Guise. 

Thu§  Bassompierre,  who  was  at  once  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  —  a  Protestant  by  conviction  and  a  Catholic  as  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Bassompierre,  who 
was  a  German  by  birth  and  a  Frenchman  at  heart ;  in  short, 
Bassompierre,  who  had  an  especial  command  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  said,  as  he  charged  at  the  head  of  several  other 
Protestant  nobles  like  himself : 

"  You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  be  fools  enough  to 
take  Rochelle." 

And  Bassompierre  was  right :  the  cannonade  of  the  Isle  of 
R6  presaged  to  him  the  dragonnades  of  the  C^vennes;  the 
taking  of  Rochelle  was  the  preface  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

But  as  we  have  hinted,  by  the  side  of  these  views  of  the 
minister,  which  belong  to  history,  the  chronicler  is  forced  to 
recognize  the  petty  aims  of  the  lover  and  the  jealous  rival. 

Richelieu,  as  every  one  knows,  had  been  in  love  with  the 
queen.  Was  this  love  a  purely  political  affair,  or  was  it 
naturally  one  of  those  deep  passions  which  Anne  of  Austria 
inspired  in  those  who  approached  her  ?  We  cannot  tell. 
But  at  all  events,  we  have  seen,  by  the  preceding  developments 
of  this  story,  that  Buckingham  had  got  the  advantage  over 
him,  and  in  two  or  three  circumstances,  particularly  in  the 
affair  of  the  diamond  studs,  had,  thanks  to  the  three  mus- 
keteers' devotion  and  D'Artagnan's  courage,  cruelly  cheated 
him. 

Richelieu's  object  was  therefore  not  only  to  rid  France  of 
an  enemy,  but  to  avenge  himself  on  a  rival;  moreover  this 
vengeance  was  to  be  great  and  brilliant,  and  worthy  in  every 
way  of  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  forces  of  a  whole 
kingdom. 

Richelieu  knew  that   in  fighting  England  he  was  fighting 

Buckingham  —  that  in   triumphing  over  England    he   would 

triumph   over  JBiickingham ;    in    short,   that  in   humiliating 
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England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  he  humiliated  Buckingham  in 
the  eyes  of  the  queen. 

On  his  side,  Buckingham,  while  pretending  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  England,  was  moved  by  interests  exactly  similar 
to  the  cardinal's.  Buckingham,  also,  was  pursuing  a  private 
yengeance.  Under  no  pretext  had  Buckingham  been  able 
to  enter  France  as  an  ambassador :  he  wished  to  enter  it  as  a 
conqueror. 

The  result  was  that  the  real  stake  of  this  game,  which  two 
most  powerful  kingdoms  were  playing  for  the  good  pleasure  of 
two  men  in  love,  was  simply  —  a  look  from  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  first  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Arriving  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Ke, 
with  ninety  vessels  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  he  had 
surprised  the  Comte  de  Toirac,  who  commanded  for  the  king 
in  the  island.  He  had,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  effected 
his  landing. 

Let  us  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  this  fight  perished  the 
Baron  de  Chantal ;  the  Baron  de  Chantal  left  a  little  orphan 
daughter  of  eighteen  months.  This  little  girl  was  afterwards 
Madame  de  Sevigne. 

The  Comte  de  Toirac  withdrew  into  the  citadel  St.  Martin 
with  his  garrison,  and  threw  a  hundred  men  into  a  little  fort 
called  the  fort  of  La  Free. 

This  event  had  hastened  the  cardinal's  resolutions,  and  until 
the  king  and  he  could  come  to  take  the  command  of  the 
siege  of  Rochelle,  which  was  determined  on,  he  had  sent 
Monsieur  to  direct  the  first  operations,  and  had  ordered  all 
the  troops  he  could  dispose  of  to  march  toward  the  scene 
of  war.  Our  friend  D'Artagnan  belonged  to  this  detachment, 
sent  as  a  vanguard. 

The  king,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  follow  as  soon  as  his  bed 
of  justice  was  held.  But  on  rising  from  his  bed  of  justice  on 
the  28th  of  June,  he  felt  himself  attacked  by  fever.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  anxious  to  set  out ;  but  his  illness  becoming 
more  serious,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Villeroi. 

Now,  whenever  the  king  stopped  the  musketeers  stopped. 
The  consequence  was  that  D'Artagnan,  who  was  still  in  the 
guards,  found  himself,  for  the  time  at  least,  separated  from 
his  good  friends,  Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos.  This  separa- 
tion, which  was  only  an  unpleasant  circumstance  for  him, 
would  surely  have  become  a  cause  of  serious  anxiety  if  he 
could  have  guessed  by  what  unknown  dan^ei^  ^i*^  ^%sik  «*cix- 
rounded. 
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He  arrived,  however,  without  accident,  in  the  camp  es- 
tablished before  Eoehelle,  toward  the  10th  of  September,  1627. 

Everything  was  unchanged :  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  English,  masters  of  the  Isle  of  Re,  were  still  besieging, 
but  unsuccessfully,  the  citadel  of  St.  Martin  and  the  fort  of 
La  Free;  and  hostilities  with  Rochelle  had  begun,  two  or 
three  days  before,  about  a  fort  which  the  Due  d^Angouleme 
had  just  built  near  the  city. 

The  guards,  under  M.  des  Essarts's  command,  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Minimes. 

But,  as  we  know,  D'Artagnan,  preoccupied  by  the  ambition 
of  passing  into  the  musketeers,  had  formed  but  few  friend- 
ships among  his  comrades.  He  found  himself  isolated,  and 
given  over  to  his  own  reflections.  His  reflections  were  not 
cheerful.  During  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  Paris,  by 
mixing  in  public  affairs,  he,  a  puny  creature,  had  made  a 
great  enemy  of  the  cardinal,  before  whom  the  most  powerful 
grandees  of  the  kingdom,  even  the  king  himself,  trembled. 
That  man  had  the  power  to  crush  him,  and  yet  he  liad  not 
done  it.  For  a  mind  so  quick  as  D' Artagnan's,  this  indulgence 
was  a  light  by  which  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  better  future. 

And  then  he  had  made  another  enemy ;  not  so  much  to  be 
feared,  he  thought,  but  nevertheless  he  instinctively  felt  not 
to  be  despised:  the  enemy  was  milady. 

True  he  had  acquired  the  Queen's  protection  and  good-will ; 
but  the  queen's  good-will  was,  just  then,  an  additional  cause 
of  persecution;  and  her  protection,  we  know,  was  a  very 
poor  one,  as  instanced  in  Chalais  and  Madame  Bonacieux. 

The  most  certain  thing  he  had  clearly  gained  in  all  this  was 
the  diamond,  worth  five  or  six  thousand  livres,  which  he  wore 
on  his  finger ;  and  even  this  diamond,  supposing  that  D'Artag- 
nan,  in  his  ambitious  projects,  wished  to  keep  it,  to  make  it 
some  day  a  reminder  of  the  queen's  gratitude,  had  not,  in 
the  meanwhile,  since  he  could  not  part  with  it,  more  value 
than  the  pebbles  he  trod  under  his  feet.  We  say  than  the 
pebbles  he  trod  under  his  feet,  for  D'Artagnan  made  these 
reflections  while  walking  alone  along  a  pretty  little  road 
leading  from  the  camp  to  the  village  of  Angoutin.  Now, 
these  reflections  had  led  him  farther  than  he  intended,  and 
the  day  was  beginning  to  decline,  when,  in  the  last  ray  of  the 
setting  sun,  he  thought  he  saw  a  musket-barrel  glittering 
behind  a  hedge. 

D'Artagnan  had  a  quick  eye  and  ready  wit.  He  realized 
that  the  musket  had  not  come  there  of  itself,  and  that  he 
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wIolo  carried  it  had  not  concealed  himself  behind  a  hedge  with 
any  friendly  intentions.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  direct 
his  course  as  far  away  from  it  as  he  could,  when,  behind  a  rock 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  he  perceived  the  muzzle  of 
another  musket-barrel. 

It  was  evidently  an  ambuscade. 

The  young  man  cast  a  glance  at  the  firsc  musket,  and  with 
a  cert  lin  degree  of  anxiety  saw  that  it  was  levelled  in  his  di- 
rection ;  but  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel  was  motionless,  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground ; 
at  the  same  instant  the  gun  was  fired,  and  he  heard  a  ball 
•whistle  over  his  head. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  D'Artagnan  sprang  up  with  a 
bound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  ball  from  the  other  musket 
tore  up  the  stones  on  the  very  place  on  the  road  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  face  to  the  ground. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  one  of  those  uselessly  brave  men  who 
seek  a  ridiculous  death,  in  order  that  it  may  be  said  of  them 
that  they  did  not  give  way  a  single  step ;  besides,  courage  was 
out  of  the  question  now :  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 

"  Should  there  be  a  third  shot,'^  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  am 
a  lost  man." 

And  immediately,  taking  to  his  heels,  he  ran  toward  the 
camp,  with  the  swiftness  af  the  young  men  of  his  country,  so 
renowned  for  their  agility ;  but  great  as  was  his  speed,  the  one 
who  had  first  fired,  having  had  time  to  reload,  fired  a  second 
shot,  so  well  aimed  this  time  that  the  bullet  struck  his  hat 
and  carried  it  ten  ])aces  from  him. 

However,  as  D'Artagnan  had  no  other  hat,  he  picked  up 
this  as  he  ran,  and  arrived  at  his  quarters,  very  pale  and  quite 
out  of  breath.  He  sat  down  without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body, and  began  to  reflect. 

This  event  might  have  three  causes  : 

The  first  and  the  most  natural :  it  might  be  an  ambuscade 
of  the  E-ochellaiS,  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  kill  one  of  his 
Majesty's  guards ;  first  because  there  would  be  one  enemy  less, 
and  then  because  this  enemy  might  have  a  well-furnished 
purse  in  his  pocket. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  hat,  examined  the  hole  made  by  the 
bullet,  and  shook  liis  head.  The  ball  was  not  a  musket-ball, 
it  was  an  arquebuse-ball.  The  accuracy  of  the  aim  had  first 
given  him  the  idea  that  a  particular  kind  of  weapon  had  been 
employed.  It  could  not,  then,  be  a  military  a.nOwvsa^'a^^^k^  ^& 
the  ball  was  not  of  the  regulation  calibre. 
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It  might  be  a  kind  remembrance  of  the  cardinal's.  We  re- 
member that  at  the  very  moment  when,  owing  to  the  blessed 
ray  of  the  sun,  he  perceived  the  gun-barrel,  he  was  thinking 
with  astonishment  on  his  Eminence's  forbearance  toward  him. 

But  D'Artagnan  shook  his  head.  For  people  against  whom 
he  had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  his  Eminence  had  rarely 
recourse  to  such  means. 

It  might  be  a  vengeance  of  milady's. 

That  was  the  most  probable ! 

He-  vainly  tried  to  remember  the  faces  or  dress  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  he  had  run  away  so  swiftly  that  he  had  not  had  leisure 
to  notice  anything. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  friends  !  "  murmured  D'Artagnan ;  "  where 
are  you  ?    How  sadly  I  need  you  !  " 

D'Artagnan  passed  a  very  bad  night.  Three  or  four  times 
he  started  up,  imagining  that  a  man  was  approaching  his  bed 
to  stab  him.  Nevertheless,  day  dawned  without  the  darkness 
bringing  any  event. 

But  D'Artagnan  realized  that  what  was  deferred  was  not 
lost.  He  remained  all  day  in  his  quarters,  assigning  as  a 
reason  to  himself  that  the  weather  was  bad. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  drums  beat  the  salute. 
The  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  inspecting  the  posts.  The  guards 
ran  to  their  arms,  and  D'Artagnan  took  his  place  in  the  midst 
of  his  comrades. 

Monsieur  passed  along  the  front  of  the  line.  Then  all  the 
superior  officers  approached  him  to.  pay  him  their  compliments, 
M.  des  Essarts,  captain  of  the  guards,  among  the  rest. 

At  the  end  of  a  moment  D'Artagnan  imagined  that  M.  des 
Essarts  made  him  a  sign  to  come  to  him.  He  waited  for  a 
fresh  gesture  on  the  part  of  his  superior,  for  fear  he  might  be 
mistaken ;  but  when  this  gesture  was  repeated,  he  left  the 
ranks,  and  advanced  to  receive  his  orders. 

"Monsieur  is  about  to  ask  for  some  gallant  men  for  a  dan- 
gerous mission,  but  one  that  will  do  honor  to  those  who  shall 
accomplish  it,  and  I  made  you  a  sign  in  order  that  you  might 
hold  yourself  in  readiness." 

"  Thank  you,  captain  ! "  replied  D'Artagnan,  who  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  lieutenant- 
general's  eyes. 

It  seems  the  Kochellais  had  made  a  sortie  during  the  night, 
and  had  retaken  a  bastion  which  the  royal  army  had  gained 
possession  of  two  days  before ;  the  point  was  to  ascertain,  by 
reconnoitring,  how  the  enemy  guarded  this  bastion. 
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In  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  Monsieur  raised  his 
voice  and  said : 

"  I  want,  for  this  mission,  three  or  four  volunteers,  led  by  a 
trusty  man." 

"  As  to  the  trusty  man,  I  have  him  at  hand,  monseig- 
neur,"  said  M.  des  Essarts,  pointing  to  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  as 
to  the  four  or  live  volunteers,  monseigneur  has  but  to  make  his 
intentions  known,  and  the  men  will  nob  be  wanting." 

"Four  gallant  men  who  will  risk  being  killed  with  me!" 
said  D'Artagnan,  raising  his  sword. 

Two  of  his  comrades  of  the  guards  immediately  sprang  for- 
ward, and  two  soldiers  having  joined  them,  the  number  was 
deemed  sufficient;  so  D'Artagnan  declined  all  others,  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  injure  the  chances  of  those  who  came  for- 
ward first. 

It  was  not  known  whether,  after  taking  the  bastion,  the 
E-ochellais  had  evacuated  it  or  left  a  garrison  in  it ;  so  the  ob- 
ject was  to  examine  the  place  near  enough  to  ascertain. 

D'Artagnan  set  put  with  his  four  companions,  and  followed 
the  trench;  the  two  guardsmen  marched  abreast  with  him, 
and  the  two  soldiers  followed  behind. 

Screened  by  the  revStement,  they  came  within  a  hundred 
paces  of  the  bastion.  There,  on  turning  round,  D'Artagnan 
perceived  that  the  two  soldiers  had  disappeared. 

He  thought  that  they  had  stayed  behind  from  fear,  and  so 
he  continued  to  advance. 

At  the  turning  of  the  counterscarp  they  found  themselves 
within  about  sixty  paces  of  the  bastion. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  bastion  seemed  abandoned. 

The  three  men  of  the  forlorn  hope  were  deliberating 
whether  to  proceed  any  farther,  when  suddenly  a  circle  of 
smoke  enveloped  the  stone  giant,  and  a  dozen  balls  came 
whistling  round  D'Artagnan  and  his  two  companions. 

They  knew  what  they  wanted  to  know :  the  bastion  was 
guarded.  A  longer  stay  in  this  dangerous  spot  would  therefore 
have  been  uselessly  imprudent.  D'Artagnan  and  his  two  com- 
panions turned  their  backs,  and  beat  a  retreat  like  a  flight. 

On  arriving  at  the  angle  of  the  trench  which  was  to  serve 
them  as  a  rampart,  one  of  the  guardsmen  fell ;  a  ball  had 
passed  through  his  breast.  The  other,  who  was  safe  and 
sound,  kept  on  his  way  to  camp. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  willing  to  abandon  his  companion  thus^ 
and  stooped  down  to  raise  him  and  assist  \\\t£\  \xLT^^^\\iYCk%*Ow^ 
lines ;  but  at  this  moment  two  shots  'wexe  &c^^  \  oxifc  Xsai^  \i^ 
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the  head  of  the  already  wounded  guardsman,  and  the  other 
flattened  itself  against  a  rock,  after  passing  within  two  inches 
of  D'Artagnan. 

The  young  man  turned  quickly  round,  for  this  attack  could 
not  come  from  the  bastion,  which  was  masked  by  the  angle  of 
the  trench.  The  idea  of  the  two  soldiers  who  had  abandoned 
him  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  reminded  him  of  the  assassins 
of  two  evenings  before.  So  he  resolved  this  time  to  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point,  and  fell  on  his  comrade's  body  as  though 
he  were  dead. 

He  instantly  saw  two  heads  appearing  above  an  abandoned 
work,  within  thirty  paces  of  him ;  they  were  the  heads  of  his 
two  soldiers.  D'Artagnan  had  not  been  mistaken  :  these  two 
men  had  followed  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
him,  expecting  that  the  young  man's  death  would  be  placed  to 
the  enemy's  account. 

But,  as  he  might  be  merely  wounded  and  might  accuse  them 
of  their  crime,  they  came  up  to  him  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sure  of  him.  Fortunately,  deceived  by  D'Artagnan's  trick, 
they  neglected  to  reload  their  guns. 

When  they  were  within  ten  paces  of  him,  D'Artagnan,  who 
in  falling  had  taken  great  care  not  to  let  go  his  sword,  sud- 
denly got  up,  and  with  one  leap  came  upon  them. 

The  assassins  realized  that  if  they  fled  toward  the  camp 
without  killing  their  man,  they  should  be  accused  by  him; 
therefore,  their  first  idea  was  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  One  of 
them  took  his  gun  by  the  barrel,  and  used  it  as  he  would  a 
club ;  he  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  D'Artagnan,  who  dodged  it 
by  springing  on  one  side ;  but  by  this  movement  he  left  free 
passage  to  the  bandit,  who  at  once  darted  off  toward  the  bas- 
tion. As  the  Erochellais  who  guarded  the  bastion  were  igno- 
rant of  the  intentions  of  the  man  they  saw  coming  toward 
them,  they  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell,  struck  by  a  ball  which 
broke  his  shoulder. 

Meantime,  D'Artagnan  had  thrown  himself  on  the  other 
soldier,  attacking  him  with  his  sword ;  the  struggle  was  not 
long ;  the  wretch  had  nothing  to  defend  himself  with  but  his 
discharged  arquebuse;  the  guardsman's  sword  slipped  down 
the  barrel  of  the  now  useless  weapon,  and  pierced  the  thigh  of 
the  assassin,  who  fell. 

D^Artagnan  immediately  placed  the  point  of  the  weapon  at 
liis  throat. 

"  Oh,  do  not  kill  me  !  "  cried  the  bandit.  "  Pardon,  pardon, 
ofSlcer,  and  I  will  tell  you  all !  " 
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"  Is  your  secret  important  enough  for  me  to  spare  your  life, 
1  wonder  ?  "  asked  the  young  man,  withholding  his  arm. 

"  Yes  I  if  you  think  existence  worth  anything  to  a  man  of 
twenty-two,  as  you  are,  and  who  have  everything  to  hope  for, 
being  handsome  and  brave,  as  you  are." 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  D' Artagnan,  "  see  here,  speak  quickly ! 
Who  employed  you  to  assassinate  me  ?  " 

"  A  woman  whom  I  don't  know,  but  who  is  called  mi- 
lady." 

"  But  if  you  don't  know  this  woman,  how  do  you  know  her 
name  ?  " 

"  My  comrade  knew  her,  and  called  her  so ;  she  made  the 
bargain  with  him,  and  not  with  me ;  he  has  even  now  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  that  person,  which  must  be  of  great  im- 
oortance  to  you,  judging  by  what  I  have  heard." 

"  But  how  are  you  concerned  in  this  ambuscade  ?  " 

"  He  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  it  with  him,  and  I 
agreed." 

"  And  how  much  did  she  give  you  for  this  fine  enterprise  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  louis." 

"  Well,  good  enough  ! "  said  the  young  man,  laughing ;  "  she 
thinks  I  am  worth  something !  A  hundred  louis  !  Well,  that 
was  a  temptation  for  two  miserable  creatures  like  you ;  so  I 
understand  you  accepted  it,  and  I  grant  you  my  pardon ;  but 
on  one  condition !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  uneasy  at  perceiving  that 
all  was  not  over. 

"  That  yoii  go  and  fetch  me  the  letter  your  comrade  has  in 
his  pocket." 

"  Why,"  cried  the  bandit,  "  that  is  only  another  way  of  kill- 
ing me.  How  can  you  wish  me  to  go  and  fetch  that  letter 
under  the  fire  from  the  bastion  ?  " 

"Nevertheless  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go  and 
fetch  it,  or  I  swear  you  shall  die  by  my  hand." 

"  Pardon  !  sir,  have  pity  on  me !  In  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  you  love,  and  who  you  perhaps  think  is  dead,  but  is  not ! " 
cried  the  bandit,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  and  leaning  on 
his  hand,  for  he  began  to  lose  his  strength  with  his  blood. 

"  And  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  young  woman  whom  I 
i'ove,  or  that  I  thought  that  woman  dead  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  By  the  letter  which  my  comrade  has  in  his  pocket." 

"  You  see,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  that  I  must  have  that 
letter.     So  no  more  delay,  no  more  hesitation  •,  ov  ^\^^^  ^\sai^ 
ever  may  be  my  repugnance  to  soiling  my  s\vot(\.  ^  ^fe^iow^^cvxs^^ 
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W^K^  \\Km\  wf  %\\^  ah^^ulv  woundtnl  guanlsmaiu  and  the  other 
rtnU^^v^vH^  itsH^^lf  i^^uuiit  A  UH^k.  aft<?r  ()asaing  within  two  inches 

'i^U^  ys^uvs  ^Ws^x  twtu^i  vjuioklv  rvMind«  tear  this  attack  could 
^vv^  vKui^  lf\\vux  Ih^  Ix^tJK^^u  which  w;«  maisked  by  the  angle  of 
t|^^  Ux^uvh.  rW  ivl^  i4'  th<>  two  s*.>Idiers  who  hki  abandoned 
liviHX  vKVUVVtsl  t\>  hU  mu\ix  Jjoivi  wittiiKlc\l  him  of  the  assassins 
vvlf  |w\^  cvcuuv^  b^^^^x^^  So  h^  w^4\wl  litis  time  to  satb^ 
h\v^^^^^f  vv^x  tKi?!^  jx^iixl^  ^mkI  Wl  oa  hi:«t  eo*ar:ide''s  bochr  as^  tko«gh 

Hv^  vu^l^xl^  $^^w  twv>>  hii^j^i^^  ;^>|«Murti9^t  aboT^  an  ahaTWJwwpd 

vvvvjrk.v  >« Xlfcxiu  ih^itix  ^vv^j^  v>i:  huHi  ^  txx^y  weo?  !!»  h^ai^  of  as 
^Wvv  5i!k^W*t5^     l^\Vt^*x^i:t**at  b&*i  B^NJ  l?<?ea  ixtfi^taJbni:  thiese  two 

u^  v^\^v^^  tiXi*t  tbs*  xvHtat^  m»£aL'^  c^nuKh  wottlii  be  plac«ii  tao 
v^  tJ)t^  s^^iiWv  Wc^x  vXim^if  tjt^  ^  bixtt  wtoa  :;;itf  parp%is«  jf  omk- 

vi^il^  ^  ^%  4uivi  ^  iCi^  vTits?  Ika^  .*3|jttsr  U^tt  item. 

C^  ;is$^«te>«!<ucv  >^^c^\l  ^Okik  iJ^  ^5  i*^  "auw:4crL  :snj  ^mn 
>lii^h>^^  i^dlXii^  tavii"  :fatiit»  xaji*   $agulil  0^  jccuseu.   air  niir; 


>i*k»K    *,   ^UJLiii.  Hbki^  ''VIv   ^A^ 
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"  Is  your  secret  important  enough  for  me  to  spare  your  life, 
i  wonder  ?  '^  asked  the  young  man,  withholding  his  arm. 

"  Yes  I  if  you  think  existence  worth  anything  to  a  man  of 
twenty-two,  as  you  are,  and  who  have  everything  to  hope  for, 
being  handsome  and  brave,  as  you  are." 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  see  here,  speak  quickly ! 
Who  employed  you  to  assassinate  me  ?  " 

"  A  woman  whom  I  don't  know,  but  who  is  called  mi- 
Lady." 

"  But  if  you  don't  know  this  woman,  how  do  you  know  her 
name  ?  " 

"  My  comrade  knew  her,  and  called  her  so ;  she  made  the 
bargain  with  him,  and  not  with  me ;  he  has  even  now  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  that  person,  which  must  be  of  great  im- 
oortance  to  you,  judging  by  what  I  have  heard." 

"  But  how  are  you  concerned  in  this  ambuscade  ?  " 

"He  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  it  with  him,  and  I 
agreed." 

"  And  how  much  did  she  give  you  for  this  fine  enterprise  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  louis." 

"  Well,  good  enough  ! "  said  the  young  man,  laughing ;  "  she 
thinks  I  am  worth  something !  A  hundred  louis  !  Well,  that 
was  a  temptation  for  two  miserable  creatures  like  you ;  so  I 
understand  you  accepted  it,  and  I  grant  you  my  pardon ;  but 
on  one  condition !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  uneasy  at  perceiving  that 
all  was  not  over. 

"  That  yoti  go  and  fetch  me  the  letter  your  comrade  has  in 
Ms  pocket." 

"  Why,"  cried  the  bandit,  "  that  is  only  another  way  of  kill- 
ing me.  How  can  you  wish  me  to  go  and  fetch  that  letter 
under  the  fire  from  the  bastion  ?  " 

"Nevertheless  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go  and 
fetch  it,  or  I  swear  you  shall  die  by  my  hand." 

"  Pardon  !  sir,  have  pity  on  me !  In  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  you  love,  and  who  you  perhaps  think  is  dead,  but  is  not ! " 
cried  the  bandit,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  and  leaning  on 
his  hand,  for  he  began  to  lose  his  strength  with  his  blood. 

"  And  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  young  woman  whom  I 
.^ove,  or  that  I  thought  that  woman  dead  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  By  the  letter  which  ray  comrade  has  in  his  pocket." 

"You  see,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that  I  must  have  that 
letter.  So  no  more  delay,  no  more  hesitation ;  or  else,  what- 
ever may  be  my  repugnance  to  soiling  my  sword  a  second  time 
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with  the  blood  of  a  wretch  like  you,  I  swear  on  the  faith  of  an 
honorable  man — ^" 

And  at  these  words  D'Artagnan  made  such  a  threatening 
gesture  that  the  wounded  man  sprang  up. 

"  Stop,  stop  ! "  cried  he,  regaining  courage  from  his  yery 
terror,  "  I  will  go  —  I  will  go  !  '' 

D'Artagnan  took  the  soldier's  arquebuse,  made  him  go  on  be- 
fore him,  and  drove  him  toward  his  companion  by  pricking  him 
behind  with  his  sword. 

It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  see  this  unfortunate  being,  leav- 
ing a  long  track  of  blood  on  the  ground  he  passed  over,  pale 
with  approaching  death,  trying  to  drag  himself  along,  without 
being  seen,  to  his  accomplice's  body,  which  lay  at  twenty  paces 
from  him. 

Terror  was  so  strongly  painted  on  his  face,  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat,  that  D'Artagnan  took  pity  on  him,  and  casting  on 
him  a  look  of  contempt  — 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  show  you  the  difference  between 
a  man  of  true  courage  and  a  coward,  as  you  are ;  stay,  I  will  go." 

And,  with  a  light  step,  an  eye  on  the  watch,  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  taking  advantage  of  all  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  D'Artagnan  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  second  soldier. 

There  were  two  means  of  attaining  his  object ;  to  search 
him  on  the  spot,  or  to  carry  him  away,  making  a  buckler  of  his 
body,  and  then  search  him  in  the  trench. 

D'Artagnan  preferred  the  second  means,  and  lifted  the  as- 
sassin on  his  shoulders  at  the  very  moment  the  ememy  fired. 

A  slight  shock,  the  dull  thud  of  three  balls  penetrating  the 
flesh,  a  last  cry,  a  convulsion  of  agony,  proved  to  D'Artagnan 
that  the  man  who  had  just  tried  to  assassinate  him  had  saved 
his  life. 

D'Artagnan  regained  the  trench,  and  threw  the  body  down 
by  the  wounded  man,  who  was  as  pale  as  death. 

He  instantly  began  the  search:  a  leather  pocket-book,  a 
purse  in  which  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  sum  which  the 
bandit  had  received,  a  dice-box  and  dice,  formed  the  dead 
man's  heritage. 

He  left  the  box  and  dice  where  they  fell,  flung  the  purse  to 
the  wounded  man,  and  eagerly  opened  the  pocket-book. 

Among  some  unimportant  papers  he  found  the  following 
letter ;  the  one  which  he  had  gone  to  get  at  the  risk  of  his 
life : 

"  Since  you  have  lost  track  of  that  woman,  and  she  is  now 
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in  safety  in  the  convent,  which  you  should  never  have  allowed 
her  to  reach,  try,  at  least,  not  to  miss  the  man ;  if  you  do,  you 
know  that  my  hand  reaches  far,  and  that  you  shall  repay  me 
very  dearly  the  hundred  louis  you  have  had  of  me." 

No  signature.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain  the  letter  came 
from  milady.  He  consequently  kept  it  as  a  piece  of  evidence, 
and  as  he  was  in  safety  behind  the  angle  of  the  trench,  he 
b3gan  to  question  the  wounded  man.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  undertakenA  with  his  comrade,  the  man  just  killed,  to 
abduct  a  young^oman  about  to  leave  Paris  by  the  gate  of 
La  Villette ;  but  having  stopped  to  drink  at  a  saloon,  they  had 
missed  the  carriage  by  ten  minutes. 

"  But  what  were  you  to  have  done  with  the  woman  ?  "  asked 
D'Artagnan,  in  great  agitation. 

"We  were  to  have  conveyed  her  to  a  hotel  in  the  Place 
Royale,"  said  the  wounded  man. 

"Yes!  yes!"  murmured  D'Artagnan;  "that's  the  place; 
milady's  own  residence  !  " 

Then  the  young  man  shuddering  felt  what  a  terrible  thirst 
of  vengeance  impelled  this  woman  to  destroy  him,  as  well 
as  those  who  loved  him,  and  how  well  acquainted  she  must  be 
with  affairs  of  the  court,  since  she  had  discovered  everything. 
Doubtless  she  owed  this  information  to  the  cardinal. 

But  he  also  perceived,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  joy,  that 
the  queen  must  have  at  last  discovered  the  prison  in  which  poor 
Madame  Bonacieux  was  expiating  her  devotion,  and  that  she 
liad  freed  her  from  that  prison.  And  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  young  woman,  and  her  passing  along  the  Chaillot 
road  like  an  apparition,  were  now  explained. 

Hereafter,  as  Athos  had  predicted,  it  was  possible  that  he 
should  find  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  a  convent  was  not  im- 
pregnable. 

This  idea  completely  restored  clemency  to  his  heart.  He 
turned  to  the  wounded  man,  who  had  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  all  the  varying  expressions  of  his  countenance,  aiiu 
holding  out  his  arm  to  him  — 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  abandon  you  thus.  Lean  upon 
me,  and  let  us  return  to  camp." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  who  could  scarcely  believe  in  such 
magnanimity,  "  but  is  it  not  to  have  me  hanged  ?  " 

"  You  have  my  word,"  said  he ;  "  for  the  second  time  I  give 
you  your  life." 

The  wounded  man  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  again  kissed 
his  preserver's  feet,  but  D'Artagnan,  who  no  longer  had  a 
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motive  for  staying  so  near  the  enemy,  cut  short  the  evidenoes 
of  his  gratitude. 

The  guardsman  who  had  returned  at  the  first  discharge  had 
announced  the  death  of  his  four  companions.  There  was  there- 
fore much  astonishment  and  delight  in  the  regiment  when  the 
young  man  was  seen  to  come  back  safe  and  sound. 

D' Artagnan  explained  the  sword-wound  of  his  companion  by 
a  sortie  which  he  improvised.  He  told  of  the  other  soldier's 
death  and  the  perils  they  had  encountered.  ,  This  recital  was 
for  him  the  occasion  of  a  veritable  triumph.  The  whole  army 
talked  of  this  expedition  for  a  day,  and  Monsieur  sent  him  his 
compliments  on  it. 

Moreover,  as  every  great  action  brings  its  own  recompense, 
D'Artagnan's  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  tranquillity 
he  had  lost.  In  fact,  D'Artagiian  believed  that  he  might  in- 
dulge in  a  little  tranquillity  since  one  of  his  two  enemies  was 
killed,  and  the  other  devoted  to  his  interests. 

This  tranquillity  proved  one  thing,  which  was,  that  D'Artag- 
nan  did  not  yet  know  milady. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


THE    ANJOU    WINE. 


After  almost  hopeless  news  of  the  king's  health,  the  report 
of  his  convalescence  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp ;  and  as  lie 
was  very  anxious  to  be  at  the  siege  in  person,  it  was  said 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  mount  on  horseback  he  would  set 
forward. 

Meantime,  Monsieur,  who  knew  that  from  one  day  to  an- 
other he  might  be  superseded  in  his  command  by  the  Due 
d'AngoulSme,  or  Bassompierre,  or  Schomberg,  who  were  all 
eager  for  the  post,  did  but  little,  wasted  his  time  in  idle  ex- 
periments, and  dared  not  risk  any  great  enterprise  to  drive 
the  English  from  the  Isle  of  116,  where  they  still  besieged  the 
citadel  St.  Martin  and  the  fort  of  La  Pr^e,  while  on  their 
side  the  French  were  besieging  Rochelle. 

D'Artagnan,  as  we  have  said,  had  become  more  tranquil; 
he  felt  only  one  uneasiness,  and  that  was  at  not  hearing  from 
his  three  friends. 

But  one  morning  early  in  November,  everything  was  ex- 
plained to  him  by  this  letter,  dated  from  Villeroi : 
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'  Monsieur  D'Artagnan  : 

"  MM.  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  after  giving  an  enter- 
tainment at  my  house  and  having  a  very  gay  time,  created 
such  a  disturbance  that  the  provost  of  the  castle,  a  very  rigid 
man,  has  had  them  confined  for  some  days ;  but  I  fulfil  the 
order  they  have  given  me,  by  forwarding  to  you  a*  dozen  bot- 
tles of  my  Anjou  wine,  with  which  they  are  much  taken  ;  they 
are  desirous  that  you  should  drink  to  their  health  in  their 
favorite  wine. 

"  I  have  done  so,  and  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  GODEAU, 

"  Steward  of  the  Musketeers/' 

"  That's  good  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  they  think  of  me  in 
their  pleasures,  as  I  thought  of  them  in  my  troubles.  Well, 
I  will  certainly  drink  to  their  health  with  all  my  heart,  but  I 
will  not  drink  alone." 

And  D'Artagnan  went  after  two  guardsmen  with  whom  he 
had  formed  greater  intimacy  than  with  the  others,  to  invite 
them  to  drink  with  him  this  delicious  Anjou  wine  which  had 
just  been  sent  him  from  Villeroi. 

One  of  the  two  guardsmen  was  engaged  that  evening,  and 
the  other  for  the  next.  So  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  day 
after  that. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  return,  sent  the  twelve  bottles  of  wine 
to  the  mess-room  of  the  guards,  enjoining  that  great  care  be 
taken  of  it.  Then  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed, as  the  dinner  was  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock,  D'Artag- 
nan  sent  Planchet  to  assist  in  making  the  preparations. 

Planchet,  very  proud  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  butler, 
thought  he  would  get  everything  ready  like  an  intelligent  man, 
and  with  this  object  in  mind  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
lackey  of  one  of  his  master's  guests,  named  Fourreau,  and 
the  sham  soldier  who  had  tried  to  kill  D'Artagnan,  and  who, 
belonging  to  no  corps,  had  been  in  D'Artagnan's  service,  or 
rather  Planchet's,  ever  since  D'Artagnan  had  saved  his  life. 

The  hour  of  the  banquet  having  come,  the  two  guests  arrived, 
took  their  places,  and  the  dishes  were  served  on  the  table. 
Planchet  waited,  towel  on  arm,  Fourreau  uncorked  the  bottles, 
and  Brisemont,  as  the  convalescent  was  named,  carefully  poured 
into  glass  decanters  the  wine,  which  seemed  to  be  rather 
muddy  after  the  joltings  of  the  journey.  As  the  first  bottle 
of  this  wine  was  a  little  thick  at  the  bottom,  Brisemont  poured 
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the  dregs  into  a  glass,  and  D'Artagnan  allowed  him  to  drink 
it,  for  the  poor  devil  had  not  as  yet  much  strength. 

The  guests,  after  having  eaten  their  soup,  were  on  the  point 
of  touching  the  first  glass  of  wine  to  their  lips,  when  suddenly 
the  cannon  roared  from  Fort  Louis  and  Fort  Neuf.  Instantly 
the  guardsmen,  imagining  this  to  be  caused  by  some*  unex- 
pected attack,  either  of  the  besieged  or  the  English,  sprang  to 
their  swordr. ;  D'Artagnan,  not  less  eager  than  they,  did  the 
same,  and  all  three  ran  out,  in  order  to  repair  to  their  posts. 

But  scarcely  were  they  out  of  the  mess-room,  when  they 
learned  the  cause  of  the  noise :  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  king  ! 
hurrah  for  the  cardinal ! "  were  resounding  on  every  side,  and 
drums  were  beating  in  all  directions. 

In  fact,  the  king,  impatient  as  we  have  said  he  was,  had 
made  forced  marches,  and  had  just  arrived  with  all  his  house- 
hold and  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  troops.  His  mus- 
keteers rode  in  front  of  him  and  behind  him.  D'Artagnau, 
standing  with  his  company  drawn  up  in  line,  saluted  with  an 
expressive  gesture  his  friends,  whom  he  followed  with  his  eyes, 
and  M.  de  Tr^ville,  who  instantly  recognized  him. 

The  ceremony  of  reception  over,  the  four  friends  were  soon 
in  one  another's  arms. 

"  By  Jove ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  you  could  not  have  ar- 
rived more  opportunely ;  the  dinner  cannot  have  had  time  to 
cool  —  can  it,  gentlemen  ?"  added  the  young 'man,  turning  to 
the  two  guardsmen,  whom  he  introduced  to  his  friends. 

"  Ah  !  ha !  "  said  Porthos ;  "  so  it  seems  we  were  feasting ! " 

"  I  hope,''  said  Aramis,  "  there  are  no  women  at  your  dinner- 
party." 

"  Is  there  any  drinkable  wine  in  your  shanty  ? "  asked 
Athos. 

"  Well,  by  Jove  !  there  is  your  own,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Our  wine  !  "  exclaimed  Athos,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  the  wine  you  sent  me." 

"  We  sent  you  wine  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  know  what  I  mean :  the  wine  from  the  slopes 
of  Anjou." 

"  Yes,  I  know  very  well  the  wine  you  mean." 

"  The  wine  you  prefer." 

"  Doubtless,  when  I  can  get  neither  champagne  nor  cham- 
bertin." 

"  Well !  in  the  absence  of  champagne  and  chambertin,  yoii 
must  be  satisfied  with  this." 
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*'  And  so,  connoisseurs  as  we  are,  we  have  had  some  Anjou 
wine  sent  us,  have  we  ?  "  exclaimed  Porthos. 

"No,  it  is  the  wine  that  was  sent  me  with  your  compli- 
ments." 

"  With  our  compliments  ? "  exclaimed  the  three  musket- 
eers. 

"  Did  you  send  this  wine,  Aramis  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  No  ;  and  you,  Portlios  ?  '* 

"  No  ;  and  you,  Athos  ?  " 

"Well,  but  if  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  steward,"  said 
lyArtagnan. 

"  Our  steward ! " 

"  Yes,  your  steward,  Godeau,  the  steward  of  the  musketeers." 

"  Ton  my  word !  never  mind  where  it  comes  from,"  said 
Porthos  ;  "  let  us  taste  it,  and  if  it  is  good,  let  us  drink  it." 

"  No,"  said  Athos,  "  don't  drink  wine  which  comes  from  an 
unknown  source." 

"You  are  right,  Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Did  none  of 
you  order  Godeau  to  send  me  wine  ?  " 

"  No  !  and  yet  you  say  he  has  sent  you  some  with  our  com- 
pliments ?  " 

"  Here  is  his  letter,"  said  D' Artagnan,  and  he  exhibited  the 
note  to  his  comrades. 

"  That  is  not  his  writing !  "  said  Athos ;  "  I  know  it.  Before 
we  left  Villeroi,  I  settled  the  accounts  of  our  crowd." 

"  It  is  a  forged  letter,"  said  Porthos ;  "  we  have  not  been 
under  arrest." 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  "  how 
could  you  believe  that  we  had  made  a  disturbance  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  grew  pale,  and  a  convulsive  trembling  shook  all 
his  limbs. 

"  Thou  alarmest  me  ! "  said  Athos,  who  never  used  thee  and 
thou  but  upon  very  particular  occasions ;  "  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  Hasten  !  hasten  !  friends !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  a  horrible 
suspicion  crosses  my  mind  !  Can  this  be  another  vengeance 
on  that  woman's  part  ?  " 

Athos  now  turned  pale. 

D'Artagnan  rushed  towards  the  mess-room,  the  three  mus- 
keteers and  the  two  guards  following  him. 

The  first  object  that  met  D'Artagnan's  eyes,  on  entering  the 
dining-room,  was  Brisemont,  stretched  on  the  ground  and  roll- 
ing in  horrible  convulsions. 
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Planchet  and  Fourreau,  pale  as  death,  were  trying  to  aid 
him ;  but  it  was  plain  that  all  assistance  was  useless  —  all  the 
features  of  the  dying  man  were  distorted  with  the  death 
struggle. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  he,  perceiving  D'Artagnan,  "  ah  !  it  is  frights 
ful !    You  pretend  to  pardon  me,  and  you  poison  me  ! " 

"  I,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  I,  wretched  man !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  you  gave  me  the  wine,  I  say  that  you  told  me 
to  drink  it,  I  say  you  wished  to  avenge  yourself  on  me,  and  I 
say  that  it  is  horrible ! " 

"  Do  not  think  so,  Brisemont,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  do  not 
think  so ;  I  swear  to  you,  I  protest' —  " 

'^  Oh  !  but  God  is  above !  God  will  punish  you  !  My  God  ! 
grant  that  he  may  one  day  suffer  what  I  suffer ! " 

"  I  swear  to  you  on  the  Gospel,"  said  D' Artagnan,  throwing 
himself  down  by  the  dying  man,  "  that  I  didn't  know  the  wine 
was  poisoned,  and  I  was  going  to  drink  of  it  as  you  did." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  cried  the  soldier. 

And  he  expired  under  redoubled  torments. 

"Frightful!  frightful!"  murmured  Athos,  while  Porthos 
broke  the  bottles  and  Aramis  gave  orders,  a  little  too  late,  to 
send  for  a  confessor. 

"Oh!  my  friends,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "you  come  once 
more  to  save  my  life,  not  only  mine,  but  the  lives  of  these 
gentlemen  Gentlemen,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  guards- 
men, "  I  request  you  say  nothing  about  this  adventure ;  great 
personages  may  have  had  a  hand  in  what  you  have  seen,  and 
if  talked  about,  the  evil  would  only  recoil  on  us." 

"  Ah  I  sir ! "  stammered  Planchet,  more  dead  than  alive, 
"  ah !  sir  !  what  a  narrow  escape  I  have  had  ! " 

"  How,  sirrah !  so  you  were  going  to  drink  my  wine,  were 
you ! " 

"To  the  king's  health,  sir;  I  was  going  to  drink  a  small 
glass  of  it,  if  Fourreau  had  not  told  me  some  one  was  calling 
me." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Fourreau,  whose  teeth  chattered  with  terror, 
"  I  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  that  I  might  have  a 
drink  by  myself." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  addressing  the  guardsmen, 
"'  you  will  easily  see  that  such  a  feast  can  only  be  very  melan- 
choly, after  what  has  just  taken  place  ;  so  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  excuses,  and  put  off  the  party  till  another  day." 

Tl:e    two   guardsmen    courteously    accepted    D'Artagnan',* 
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excuses,  and  perceiving  thafc  thcf  four  friends  desired  to  be 
alone,  they  retired. 

When  the  young  guardsman  and  the  three  musketeers  were 
without  witnesses,  they  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air  which 
plainly  expressed  that  each  of  them  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Athos,  "  let  us  leave  this  room ;  a 
dead  man^  especially  the  victim  of  a  violent  death,  is  not 
agreeable  company.'' 

"Planchet,''  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  commit  this  poor  devil's 
body  to  your  care.  Let  him  be  interred  in  holy  ground.  He 
committed  a  crime,  it  is  true,  but  he  repented  of  it." 

And  the  four  friends  left  the  room.  Planchet  and  Fourreau 
undertook  the  duty  of  paying  the  mortuary  honors  to  Brisemont. 

The  manager  gave  them  another  room,  and  served  them  with 
boiled  eggs,  while  Athos  went  himself  to  draw  water  at  the 
spring.  In  a  few  words  Porthos  and  Aramis  were  informed 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Well,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Athos,  "  you  see,  dear  friend, 
that  it  is  war  to  the  death  ! " 

Athos  shook  his  head. 

"  The  fact  is  we  cannot  remain  in  this  way,  with  a  sword 
hanging  eternally  over  our  heads,"  said  Athos ;  "we  must 
get  out  of  this  position." 

"  But  how  ?  " 

"Listen:  try  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  and  make  an 
agreement  with  her ;  say  to  her  :  *  Peace  or  war,  my  word  of 
honor  as  a  gentleman  never  to  say  anything  of  you,  never 
to  do  anything  against  you.  On  your  part,  a  solemn  oath  to 
remain  neutral  with  respect  to  me.  If  not,  I  will  apply  to  the 
chancellor,  I  will  apply  to  the  king,  I  will  apply  to  the  hang- 
man, I  will  move  the  courts  against  you,  I  will  denounce  you 
as  branded,  I  will  bring  you  to  trial,  and  if  you  are  acquitted 
—  well,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I  will  kill  you,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  some  wall,  as  I  wouLl  a  mad  dog.' " 

"I  like  the  scheme  well  enough,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "but 
how  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Time,  dear  friend,  time  brings  opportunity,  opportunity  is 
man's  martingal ;  the  more  we  venture,  the  more  we  gain, 
when  we  know  how  to  wait." 

"  Yes,  but  to  wait  surrounded  by  assassins  and  ])oisoners." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  Athos,  "  God  has  preserved  us  hitherto,  God 
will  preserve  us  still." 

"Yes,  he  hasj   besides  we  are  men;   and  all  things  con sid- 
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ered,  it  is  our  lot  to  risk  our  lives ;  but  she — "  added  he  in  a& 
undertone. 

"  She  ?  who  ?  ''  asked  Athos. 

«  Constance  ?  " 

"  Madame  Bonacieux  !  Ah  !  that's  true/'  said  Athos;  "my 
poor  friend,  I  had  forgotten." 

"  Well,"  said  Aramis,  "  but  have  you  not  learned  by  the  let- 
ter you  found  on  the  dead  assassin  that  she  is  in  a  convent  ? 
One  may  be  very  comfortable  in  a  convent ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
siege  of  kochelle  is  over,  I  promise  you,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned —  " 

"  It  seems  some  time  since  he  heard  from  his  mistress,"  said 
Athos,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  take  no  notice  of  it,  we  know 
what  that  means." 

"  Well, "  said  Porthos,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a 
very  simple  way." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  You  say  she  is  in  a  convent  ?  "  replied  Porthos. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  the  siege  is  over,  we'll  carry  her  off  from 
that  convent." 

"  But  we  must  find  out  what  convent  she  is  in." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Porthos. 

"  But  I  think  I  have  it,"  said  Athos.  "  Do  you  not  believe, 
D'Artagnan,  that  it  is  the  queen  who  has  selected  the  convent 
for  her  ?  " 

"  At  least  I  imagine  so." 

"  In  that  case,  Porthos  will  assist  us." 

"  And  how,  please  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  your  marchioness,  your  duchess,  your  princess ; 
she  must  have  a  long  arm." 

"Hush !  "  said  Porthos,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  "  I  be- 
lieve she  is  of  the  cardinal's  party  ;  she  must  know  nothing  of 
the  matter." 

"  Then,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  take  upon  myself  to  get  news  of 
her." 

"  You,  Aramis  ! "  cried  the  three  friends  ;  "  how  ?  " 

"  By  the  queen's  almoner,  with  whom  I  am  very  intimately 
acquainted." 

And  with  this  assurance,  the  four  friends,  having  finished 
their  modest  repast,  separated,  promising  to  meet  again  that 
evening ;  D'Artagnan  returned  to  the  Minimes,  and  the  three 
musketeers  repaired  to  the  king's  quarters,  where  they  had  to 
prepare  their  lodgins;. 
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CHAPTER  XLIEL 

THE  TAYEBN  OF  THE  BED  DOVECOTE. 

Mbakwhii<e  the  king,  who,  though  he  had  so  recentlj  ar* 
rived,  was  in  such  haste  to  face  the  enemy,' and,  with  more 
reason  than  the  cardinal,  shared  his  hatred  for  Buckingham, 
desired  every  disposition  to  be  made,  first  to  drive  the  English 
from  the  Isle  of  Be,  and  afterwards  to  press  the  siege  of  Bo- 
chelle.  But  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  delayed  by  the  dis- 
sensions which  broke  out  between  Bassompierre  and  Schomberg 
against  the  Due  d'Angouleme. 

Bassompierre  and  Schomberg  were  marshals  of  France,  and 
claimed  their  right  to  command  the  army  under  the  ^ng's 
orders ;  but  the  cardinal,  fearing  that  Bassompierre,  who  was 
Huguenot  at  heart,  might  but  feebly  press  the  English  and 
Bochellais,  his  co-religionists,  supported  the  Ihic  d'Angouleme, 
whom  the  king,  at  his  instigation,  had  named  lieutenant- 
general.  The  result  was  that,  to  avoid  seeing  Bassompierre 
and  Schomberg  desert  the  army,  they  had  to  give  a  separate 
command  to  each.  Bassompierre  took  up  his  quarters  to  the 
north  of  the  city  between  La  Leu  and  Dompierre ;  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  to  the  east,  between  Dompierre  and  Perigny; 
and  M.  de  Schomberg  to  the  south,  between  Perigny  and 
Angoutin. 

Monsieur's  headquarters  were  at  Dompierre. 

The  king^s  headquarters  were  sometimes  at  £tre,  some- 
times at  La  Jarrie. 

The  cardinal's  quarters  were  upon  the  downs,  at  the  bridge 
of  La  Pierre,  in  a  simple  house  without  any  entrenchment. 

Thus  Monsieur  watched  Bassompierre ;  the  king,  the  Due 
d'Angouleme ;  and  the  cardinal,  ^L  de  Schomberg. 

As  soon  as  this  organization  was  effected^  they  set  about 
driving  the  English  from  the  island. 

The  opportunity  was  favorable.  The  English,  who  require, 
above  everything,  good  li^'ing,  in  order  to  be  good  soldiers,  had 
only  salt  meat  and  bad  Inscuit  to  eat,  bad  many  sick  men  in 
their  camp.  Furthermore,  the  sea  wa«  very  rough  at  this 
period  of  the  year  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, and  everyday 
wrecked  some  vessel  or  other,  and  the  shore  from  the  point  of 
L'Aigoillon  to  the  trench  was.  at  every  tide,  literally  covered 
with  flotsam  and  j^rtsam  from  pinnaces,  row-barges,  and 
feluccas.    The  consequence  was,  that  even  if  the  kin^s  troopr 
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should  remain  quietly  in  camp,  evidently  some  day  or  other, 
Buckingham,  who  only  remained  on  the  Isle  of  E^  out  of 
obstinacy,  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

But  as  M.  de  Toirac  reported  that  everything  in  the  enemy's 
camp  was  getting  ready  for  a  fresh  assault,  the  king  judged  that 
it  would  be  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  gave  the  nec- 
essary orders  for  a  decisive  action. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  journal  of  the  siege, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  introduce  such  events  of  it  as  are 
connected  with  the  story  we  are  telling,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  saying  in  a  word  or  two  that  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  king's  great  astonishment  and  the  cardinal's 
great  glory.  The  English,  driven  back  foot  by  foot,  beaten 
in  every  skirmish,  and  overwhelmed  in  the  passage  of  the  Isle 
of  Loix,  were  obliged  to  reembark,  leaving  on  the  battle-field 
two  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  five  colonels,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  two  hundred  and  fifty  captains,  and  twenty 
gentlemen  of  rank,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixty  colors, 
which  were  taken  to  Paris  by  Claude  de  St.  Simon,  and  sus- 
pended with  great  pomp  in  the  arches  of  Notre  Dame. 

Te  Deums  were  sung  in  the  camp,  and  afterwards  through- 
out France. 

The  cardinal  was  left  free  to  carry  on  the  siege  without 
having,  at  least  for  the  moment,  anything  to  fear  from  the 
English. 

An  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  named  Montague, 
was  taken,  and  proof  was  obtained  of  a  league  between  the 
Empire,  Spain,  England,  and  Lorraine.  This  league  was 
directed  against  France.  Furthermore,  in  Buckingham's  head- 
quarters, which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon  more  precipi- 
tately than  he  expected,  papers  were  found  confirming  this 
league,  and,  as  the  cardinal  asserts  in  his  Memoirs,  strongly 
compromising  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  consequently  the 
queen. 

All  the  responsibility  rested  on  the  cardinal,  for  one  cannot 
be  a  despotic  minister  without  responsibility;  therefore  all 
the  resources  of  his  mighty  genius  were  expended  night  and 
day,  engaged  in  listening  to  the  slightest  rumor  heard  in  any 
of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  cardinal  was  acquainted  with  Buckingham's  activity, 
and  more  particularly  his  hatred;  if  the  league  threatening 
France  should  triumph,  all  his  influence  would  be  lost.  Span- 
ish policy  and  Austrian  policy  would  have  their  representatives 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  where  they  had  only  partisans 
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as  yet ;  he,  Eiclielieu,  the  French  minister,  the  really  national 
minister,  would  be  ruined.  The  king,  who,  while  obeying 
him  like  a  child,  hated  him  as  a  child  hates  his  master,  would 
abandon  him  to  the  personal  vengeance  of  Monsieur  and  the 
queen,  so  his  ruin  was  perhaps  the  ruin  of  France.  All  this 
had  to  be  guarded  against. 

So  couriers,  constantly  growing  more  numerous,  were  seen 
succeeding  one  another,  day  and  night,  in  the  little  house  of 
the  bridge  of  La  Pierre,  where  the  cardinal  had  established  his 
residence. 

These  were  monks  wearing  the  frock  with  such  an  ill  grace 
that  it  was  easy  to  see  tliey  belonged  especially  to  the  church 
militant ;  women,  rather  awkward  in  their  costume  of  pages, 
while  their  large  breeches  could  not  entirely  conceal  their 
rounded  forms ;  and  peasants  with  blackened  hands  but  fine 
limbs,  who  smacked  of  the  man  of  quality  a  league  off.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  less  agreeable  visitors,  for  two  or 
three  times  it  was  bruited  that  the  cardinal  had  narrowly 
escaped  assassination. 

True,  the  cardinal's  enemies  declared  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  set  these  bungling  assassins  to  work,  in  order,  if  need 
were,  to  have  the  right  of  retaliation ;  but  what  ministers 
say,  or  what  their  enemies  say,  is  not  to  be  believed. 

The  cardinal,  to  whom  his  most  inveterate  detractors  have 
never  denied  personal  bravery,  was  not  prevented,  however, 
from  making  excursions  by  night,  sometimes  to  communicate 
to  the  Due  d'Angouleme  important  orders ;  sometimes  to  go 
and  confer  with  the  king ;  sometimes  to  have  an  interview 
with  a  messenger  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  at  his  head- 
quarters. 

On  their  part,  the  musketeers,  who  had  not  much  to  do  with 
the  siege,  were  not  under  very  strict  orders,  and  led  a  jolly 
life.  This  was  all  the  easier  for  them,  and  for  our  three  com- 
panions in  particular,  because,  as  they  were  M.  de  Treville's 
friends,  they  readily  obtained  from  him  special  permission  to 
remain  outside  after  the  closing  of  camp. 

Now,  one  evening,  when  D'Artagnan,  who  was  in  the 
trenches,  was  not  able  to  accompany  them,  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis,  mounted  on  their  war-horses,  enveloped  in  their  mil- 
itary cloaks,  with  their  hands  on  their  pistol-butts,  were  re- 
turning from  an  ale-house  called  "  The  Red  Dovecote,"  which 
Athos  had  discovered  two  days  before  on  the  road  to  La 
Jarrie.  They  were  riding  along  on  the  road  leadin^r  to  the  camp, 
and  quite  on  their  guard,  as  we  have  stated,  for  fear  of  an 
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ambuscade,  when,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  village 
of  Boinar,  they  fancied  they  heard  the  trampling  of  horses 
approaching  them.  All  three  instantly  halted,  closed  in,  and 
waited,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  road.  In  an  instant,  just 
as  the  moon  broke  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  they  saw  appear 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  two  horsemen,  who,  on  perceiving  them, 
stopped  in  their  turn,  seemingly  to  deliberate  whether  they 
should  continue  their  route  or  go  back.  Their  hesitation 
aroused  some  suspicion  in  the  three  friends,  and  Athos,  riding 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  others,  cried  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"  Who  goes  there,  yourselves  ? "  replied  one  of  the  two 
horsemen. 

"  That  is  not  an  answer,"  replied  Athos.  "  Who  goes  there  ? 
Answer,  or  else  we  charge." 

"  Beware  of  what  you  are  doing,  gentlemen  ! "  said  a  ringing 
voice,  which  appeared  accustomed  to  command. 

"  It  is  some  superior  officer  making  his  night  rounds,"  said 
Athos.     "  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  said  the  same  voice  in  the  same  com- 
manding tone.  "  Answer  in  your  turn,  or  you  may  repent  of 
your  disobedience." 

"  The  king's  musketeers,"  said  Athos,  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  he  who  questioned  them  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

"  What  company  ?  " 

"  Treville's." 

"  Advance,  and  account  for  what  you  are  doing  here  at  this 
time." 

The  three  companions  advanced  rather  humbly,  for  all  three 
were  now  convinced  that  they  had  to  do  with  some  one  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  leaving  to  Athos  the  post  of 
spokesman. 

One  of  the  two  horsemen,  the  one  who  had  spoken  second, 
was  ten  paces  in  advance  of  his  companion.  Athos  signed  to 
Porthos  and  Aramis  to  remain  behind  and  went  forward 
alone. 

"  Your  pardon,  officer  ! "  said  Athos ;  "  but  we  were  ignorant 
of  whom  we  were  speaking  to,  and  you  see  we  were  keeping 
good  guard." 

"  Your  name  ?  "  demanded  the  officer,  whose  face  was  partly 
covered  by  his  cloak. 

"  But  yourself,  sir,"  said  Athos,  who  began  to  be  annoyed 
by  this  inquisition  ;  "  I  beg  you  to  prove  to  me  that  you  have 
the  right  to  question  me." 
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"  Your  name  ?  "  insisted  the  horseman,  letting  his  cloak  fall, 
and  leaving  his  face  uncovered. 

"  The  cardinal !  "  cried  the  astonished  musketeer. 

"  Your  name  ?  "  cried  his  Eminence  for  the  third  time. 

<*  Athos ! ''  said  the  musketeer. 

The  cardinal  made  a  sign  to  his  attendant,  who  drew  neai 
to  him. 

"These  three  musketeers  shall  follow  us,"  said  he  in  an 
undertone.  "  I  do  not  wish  it  known  I  left  the  camp ;  and  by 
following  us  we  shall  be  certain  they  will  tell  no  one." 

"  We  are  gentlemen,  monseigneur,"  said  Athos ;  "  put  us  on 
our  honor,  and  give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  Thank  God !  we 
can  keep  a  secret." 

The  cardinal  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  the  bold  speaker. 

"  You  have  a  quick  ear,  Monsieur  Athos,"  said  the  cardinal ; 
"  but  now  listen  to  this :  it  is  not  from  mistrust  that  I  ask  you 
to  follow  me,  but  for  my  security  ;  no  doubt  your  companions 
are  MM.  Porthos  and  Aramis." 

"  Yes,  your  Eminence,"  said  Athos,  while  the  two  musketr 
eers  who  had  remained  behind  advanced,  hat  in  hand. 

"  I  know  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  know  you ; 
I  know  you  are  not  altogether  my  friends,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  but  I  know  you  are  brave  and  loyal  gentlemen,  and  that 
confidence  may  be  reposed  in  you.  Monsieur  Athos,  do  me 
the  honor  of  accompanying  me,  you  and  your  two  friends,  and 
then  I  shall  have  an  escort  to  excite  envy  in  his  Majesty,  if  we 
should  meet  him." 

The  three  musketeers  bowed  to  the  necks  of  their  horses. 

"Well,  on  my  honor,"  said  Athos,  "your  Eminence  is  right 
in  taking  us  with  you ;  W3  have  seen  ill-looking  faces  on  the 
road,  and  we  have  even  had  a  quarrel  at  the  Eed  Dovecote 
with  four  of  them." 

"  A  quarrel  —  and  what  for,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal ; 
"  you  know  I  don't  like  quarrelsome  persons." 

"  And  that  is  why  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Emi- 
nence of  what  has  happened  ;  for  you  might  learn  it  from  others, 
and  on  a  false  report  believe  us  to  be  in  fault." 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  your  quarrel  ?  "  demanded  the 
cardinal,  knitting  his  brow. 

"  My  friend  Aramis  here  received  a  slight  sword-wound  in 
his  arm,  but  it  will  not  prevent  him,  as  your  Eminence  may 
see,  from  mounting  to  the  assault  to-morrow,  if  your  Eminence 
orders  an  escalade." 

"But  you  are  not  men  to  allow  sword-wounds  to  be  inflicted 
on  you   in  this   wpv"  said  the  cardinal;  "come,  be  ■tcax^^ 
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gentlemen,  you  have  given  some  in  return;  confess  —  you 
know  I  have  the  right  of  giving  absolution." 

"  Monseigneur/'  said  Athos,  "  I  did  not  even  draw  my 
sword,  but  1  took  the  man  who  offended  me  round  the  body, 
and  flung  him  out  of  the  window ;  it  seems  that  in  falling," 
continued  Athos,  with  some  hesitation,  "  he  broke  his  hip." 

"  Ah  !  ha ! "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  and  you.  Monsieur  Por- 
thos  ?  " 

"  I,  monseigneur,  knowing  that  duelling  is  prohibited,  I 
seized  a  bench,  and  gave  one  of  these  brigands  a  blow  which 
I  believe  broke  his  shoulder." 

"  Very  well ! "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  and  you.  Monsieur 
Aramis  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  as  I  am  of  a  very  mild  disposition,  and  as  I 
am  likewise  about  to  enter  into  orders  (which  monseigneur, 
perhaps,  does  not  know),  I  was  trying  to  appease  my  comrades, 
when  one  of  these  wretches  treacherously  gave  me  a  sword- 
thrust  through  my  left  arm ;  then  my  patience  failed  me ;  I 
drew  my  sword  in  my  turn,  and  when  he  came  back  to  the 
charge,  I  fancied  I  felt  that  in  throwing  himself  on  me  he  let 
it  pass  through  his  body ;  I  only  know,  for  a  certainty,  that 
he  fell,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  carried  off  with  his  two 
companions." 

"  The  devil,  gentlemen !  "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  three  men 
disabled  in  a  saloon  squabble  !  You  don't  do  your  work  by 
halves.     And  pray  what  was  your  quarrel  about  ?  " 

"  These  fellows  were  drunk,"  said  Athos,  "  and  knowing 
that  a  lady  had  arrived  at  the  tavern  this  evening,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  forcing  her  door." 

^^  Forcing  her  door  !  "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  and  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  " 

"  To  do  her  violence,  without  doubt,"  said  Athos  ;  "  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  informing  your  Eminence  that  these  wretches 
were  drunk." 

"  And  was  the  lady  young  and  handsome  ?  "  asked  the  car- 
dinal in  some  anxiety. 

"  We  did  not  see  her,  monseigneur,"  said  Athos. 

"  You  did  not  see  her !  Ah !  very  well,"  replied  the  cardinal 
quickly;  "you  acted  quite  right  in  defending  a  woman's 
honor ;  and  as  I,  myself,  am  going  to  the  Red  Dovecote,  I 
shall  know  whether  you  have  told  me  truth  or  not." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Athos  haughtily,  "to  save  our  lives, 
we  would  not  tell  a  lie." 

^^ Therefore,  I  do  not  doubt  what  you  say,  Monsieur  Athos, 
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I  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  single  instant;    but,"  he  added,  to 
change  the  conversation,  "  the  lady  was  alone,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  The  lady  had  a  cavalier  in  the  room  with  her,"  said  Athos, 
"  but  as  this  cavalier  did  not  show  himself  in  spite  of  the  noise, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  a  coward/' 

"  *  Judge  not  rashly,'  says  the  Gospel,"  replied  the  cardinal. 

Athos  bowed. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  that's  all  very  well,"  continued  his 
Eminence.     "  I  know  what  I  wanted  to  know  — ^-follow  me." 

The  three  musketeers  fell  behind  liis  Eminence,  who  again 
enveloped  liis  face  in  his  cloak  and  started  up  his  horse, 
keeping  at  from  eight  to  ten  paces  in  advance  of  his  four 
companions. 

They  soon  reached  the  silent,  solitary  tavern.  The  landlord 
doubtless  knew  what  illustrious  visitor  was  coming,  and  had 
consequently  sent  intruders  away. 

At  ten  paces  from  the  door  the  cardinal  made  a  sign  to  his 
attendant  and  the  three  musketeers  to  halt.  A  saddled  horse 
was  fastened  to  the  window-shutter.  The  cardinal  knocked 
three  times  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

A  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak  immediately  came  out,  and 
exchanged  some  rapid  words  with  the  cardinal ;  after  which  he 
got  on  horseback  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Surgeres, 
which  was  likewise  that  of  Paris. 

"  Advance,  gentlemen,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  You  have  told  me  the  truth,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  three  musketeers,  "  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  our 
meeting  this  evening  be  not  advantageous  to  you  ;  meanwhile 
follow  me." 

The  cardinal  alighted,  the  three  musketeers  followed  his 
example.  Tlie  cardinal  threw  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his 
attendant,  the  three  musketeers  fastened  their  horses  to  the 
shutters. 

The  landlord  stood  at  the  door ;  for  him,  the  cardinal  was 
only  an  officer  coming  to  visit  a  lady. 

"  Have  you  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  where  these  gentle- 
men can  wait,  near  a  good  fire  ?  "  the  cardinal  asked. 

The  landlord  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room,  in  which  a 
poor  stove  had  just  been  replaced  by  a  large  and  excellent 
fireplace. 

"  I  have  this,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  That  will  do,"  replied  the  cardinal ;  "  come  in,  gentlemen, 
and  be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  me ;  I  shall  not  be  mai:^  'OMNa. 
half  an  hour." 
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And  while  the  three  musketeers  were  going  into  the  ground- 
floor  room,  the  cardinal,  without  asking  further  information, 
mounted  the  staircase  like  a  man  who  has  no  need  of  his  way 
being  pointed  out  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


THE    UTILITY    OF    STOVE-PIPES. 


It  was  evident  that,  without  suspecting  it  and  actuated 
solely  by  their  chivalric  and  adventurous  characters,  our  three 
iriends  had  just  rendered  a  service  to  some  one  whom  the  car- 
dinal honored  with  his  special  protection. 

Now  who  was  that  some  one  ?  This  was  the  question  the 
three  musketeers  put  to  each  other.  Then,  seeing  that  none  of 
the  replies  their  wits  could  furnish  was  satisfactory,  Porthos 
called  the  landlord  and  asked  for  dice. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  to 
play.     Athos  walked  about  in  a  contemplative  mood. 

While  thinking  and  walking,  Athos  kept  passing  and  re- 
passing before  the  stove  pipe,  broken  in  half,  the  other  end  of 
which  went  into  the  upper  chamber ;  and  every  time  he  passed 
he  heard  a  murmur  of  words,  which  at  length  attracted  his 
attention.  Athos  went  close  to  it,  and  distinguished  some 
words  which  undoubtedly  seemed  to  deserve  so  deep  an  inter- 
est that  he  beckoned  to  his  friends  to  be  silent,  remaining  him- 
self bent,  with  his  ear  placed  against  the  opening  of  the  lower 
orifice. 

"  Listen,  milady,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "  the  affair  is  important ; 
sit  down  and  let  us  talk." 

"  Milady  ! "  murmured  Athos. 

"  I  am  listening  to  your  Eminence  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion," replied  a  woman's  voice  that  made  the  musketeer  start. 

*'  A  small  vessel,  with  an  English  crew,  whose  captain  is  de- 
voted to  me,  awaits  you  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  at  Fort 
de  la  Pointe.     He  will  set  sail  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  must  go  there  to-night,  then  ?  " 

"  Instantly !  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  you  have  received  my 
instructions.  Two  men,  whom  you  will  find  at  the  door  on 
going  out,  will  serve  as  your  escort.  You  will  let  me  leave 
first,  and,  half  an  hour  after,  you  can  go  away  in  your  turn." 

"Yes,  monseigneur.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  mission  in 
which  you  wish  to  employ  me,  and,  as  I  desire  to  continue  to 
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merit  your  Eminence's  confidence,  deign  to  explain  it  to  me  in 
clear  and  precise  terms,  so  that  I  may  not  commit  any  error." 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence  between  the  two 
speakers.  It  was  evident  the  cardinal  was  weighing  before- 
hand the  terms  in  which  he  was  about  to  speak,  and  that 
milady  was  collecting  all  the  powers  of  her  mind  to  under- 
stand  the  things  he  was  about  to  say,  and  to  engrave  them  in 
her  memory  when  they  were  spoken. 

Athos  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  tell  his  two  com- 
panions to  fasten  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  to  beckon  to  come 
and  listen  with  him. 

The  two  musketeers,  who  loved  their  ease,  each  brought  a 
chair  for  himself  and  one  for  Athos.  All  three  then  sat  down 
with  their  heads  together  and  their  ears  alert. 

"  You  will  go  to  London,"  pursued  the  cardinal ;  "  when 
you  reach  London  you  will  seek  out  Buckingham." 

"  I  must  beg  your  Eminence  to  observe,"  said  milady,  "  that 
since  the  affair  of  the  diamond  studs,  about  which  the  duke 
always  suspected  me,  his  Grace  has  been  very  mistrustful  of 
me." 

"  Well,  this  time,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  it  is  not  a  question  of 
worming  yourself  into  his  confidence,  but  you  will  present 
yourself  frankly  and  loyally  as  a  negotiator." 

"Frankly  and  loyally,"  repeated  milady,  in  an  unspeakable 
tone  of  duplicity. 

"  Yes,  frankly  and  loyally,"  replied  the  cardinal,  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  this  whole  negotiation  is  to  be  carried  on  openly." 

"I  will  follow  your  Eminence's  instructions  to  the  letter.  I 
only  await  your  giving  them." 

"  You  will  go  to  Buckinghiam  in  my  behalf,  and  you  will  tell 
him  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  preparations  he  has  made, 
but  that  they  give  me  no  uneasiness,  since,  at  the  first  step  he 
takes,  I  will  ruin  the  queen." 

"  Will  he  believe  that  your  Eminence  is  in  a  position  to  ac- 
complish the  threat  you  make  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  I  have  the  proofs." 

"  I  must  be  able  to  present  these  proofs  so  as  to  convince 
him." 

"  Unquestionably  j  and  you  will  tell  him  I  will  publish  the 
report  of  Bois-Eobert  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Beautru,  regarding 
the  interview  with  the  queen  which  the  duke  had  at  the  con- 
stable's residence,  on  the  evening  Madame  la  Conn^table  gave 
a  masked  ball.  You  will  tell  him,  in  ordev  tli^t  \v^  xsl^  x\rN» 
doubt  anjthing,  that  he  came  there  in  \.\ve  e»o^\.\3L\£vfe  o^L  ^Oaa 
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Great  Mogul,  which  the  Chevalier  de  Guise  was  to  have  worn 
and  which  he  bought  for  three  thousand  pistoles." 

'*  Very  well,  monseigneur." 

"  All  the  details  of-  his  entrance  and  departure  on  the  night 
when  he  was  introduced  into  the  palace  in  the  character  of  an 
Italian  fortune-teller,  you  will  tell  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  information :  that  he  wore 
under  his  cloak  a  large  white  robe  dotted  with  black  tears, 
skulls,  and  cross-bones ;  for,  in  case  of  a  surprise,  he  was  to 
pass  for  the  Phantom  of  the  Wliite  Lady,  who,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  appears  at  the  Louvre  every  time  any  great  event  is 
about  to  happen."  • 

"  Is  that  all,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Tell  liim  also  that  1  am  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
the  adventure  at  Amiens ;  that  I  will  have  a  little  romance 
made  of  it,  wittily  turned,  with  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  por* 
traits  of  che  principal  actors  in  that  nocturnal  romance." 

"  I  will  tell  him  that." 

*•  Tell  him,  further,  Montague  is  in  my  power ;  that  Mon- 
tague is  in  the  Bastille  ;  that  no  letters  were  found  on  him,  it 
is  true,  but  that  torture  may  make  him  tell  what  he  knows, 
and  even  —  what  he  does  not  know." 

"  Exactly." 

"Then  add  that  his  Grace  in  his  j^recipitation  to  quit  the 
Isle  of  Re  forgot  and  left  behind  liim  in  his  lodging  a  letter 
from  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  which  singularly  compromises  the 
queen,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  not  only  that  her  Majesty  can 
love  the  king's  enemies,  but  that  she  can  conspire  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  You  recollect  perfectly  all  I  have  told 
you,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"Your  Eminence  will  judge:  Madame  la  Connetable's  ball; 
the  night  at  the  Louvre ;  the  evening  at  Amiens ;  the  arrest 
of  Montague ;  the  letter  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  cardinal,  "that's  it;  you  have  an 
excellent  memory,  milady." 

"But,"  resumed  the  lady  to  whom  the  cardinal  had  just 
addressed  this  flattering  compliment,  "if,  in  spite  of  all  these 
reasons,  the  duke  does  not  yield,  and  continues  to  threaten 
France  ?  " 

"The  duke  is  madly  or  rather  insanely  in  love,"  replied 

Richelieu,  with  great  bitterness.     "  Like  the  paladins  of  old, 

he  has  undertaken   this  war  merely  to  obtain  a  look  from 

his  lady-love.     If    he   becomes   certain  that    this    war   will 

cost  the  honor,  and  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  the  lady  of  his 
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thoughts,  as  he  calls  her,  I  will  answer  for  it  he  will  look  at  it 
twice." 

"  And  yet,"  said  milady,  with  a  persistence  that  proved  she 
wished  to  see  clearly  to  the  end  of  the  mission  with  which 
she  was  about  to  be  charged,  *^  and  yet,  if  he  persists  ?  " 

"If  he  persists  ?"  said  the  cardinal;  "that  is  not  probable." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  milady. 

"  If  he  persists  — "  His  Eminence  made  a  pause,  and 
resumed:  "If  he  persists  —  well,  then  I  shall  hope  for  one 
of  those  events  which  change  the  destinies  of  states." 

"  If  your  Eminence  would  quote  to  me  some  one  of  these 
svents  in  history,"  said  milady,  "  perhaps  I  should  partake  of 
your  confidence  in  the  future." 

"  Well  here,  then,  for  example,"  said  Richelieu.  "  When  in 
1610,  for  a  cause  almost  similar  to  the  one  that  moves  the 
duke.  King  Henry  IV.,  of  glorious  memory,  was  about  to  in- 
vade Flanders  and  Italy  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  attack 
Austria  on  both  sides  —  well,  did  there  not  happen  an  event 
which  saved  Austria  ?  Why  should  not  the  king  of  France 
have  the  same  chance  as  the  emperor? " 

"Your  Eminence  means  the  knife-stab  of  the  Eue  de  la 
Ferronnerie  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Does  not  your  Eminence  fear  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Ravaillac  may  deter  any  one  who  might  think  of  imitat- 
ing him  ?  " 

"  There  will  be,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  particularly 
if  religipus  divisions  exist  in  those  countries,  fanatics  who  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  become  martyrs.  And,  observe,  it  just 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Puritans  are  furious  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  their  preachers  designate  him  as  Antichrist." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  milady. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  cardinal,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "the 
only  difficulty  at  this  moment  is  to  find  some  woman,  hand- 
some, young,  and  clever,  who  wants  to  get  revenge  on  the  duke. 
Such  a  woman  may  be  found.  The  duke  has  had  many  love- 
affairs,  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  many  of  his  intrigues  by  his 
promises  ot*  eternal  constancy,  he  must  likewise  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  many  hatreds  by  ids  eternal  infidelities." 

"  Ko  doubt,"  said  milady  coolly,  "  such  a  woman  may  be 
found." 

"  Well,  such  a  woman,  who  would  put  Jacques  Clement's 
knife  or  Ravaillac's  in  a  fanatic's  hands,  would  save  FtWMs&r 

"  iTes,  but  she  would  be  implicated  iu  'dxs.  as»%^"&'9Ax^iu\l\QrcJ'' 
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"Were  Ravaillac's  accomplices  or  Jacques  Clement's  erer 
known  ? '' 

"No,  for  perhaps  they  were  too  high  for  any  one  to  dare 
look  for  them  where  they  were ;  the  Palace  of  Justice  would 
not  be  burnt  down  for  every  one,  monseigneur." 

"  So  you  think  the  fire  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  was  not 
caused  by  chance  ? "  asked  Richelieu,  in  a  tone  such  as  he 
would  have  used  in  putting  a  question  of  no  importance. 

" I,  monseigneur  ? "  replied  milady;  "I  think  nothing  —  I 
quote  a  fact,  that  is  all ;  only  I  say  that  if  my  name  were 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  or  the  Queen  Marie  de'  Medici,  I 
should  take  less  precautions  than  I  take,  though  I  am  simply 
called  Lady  Clarick." 

"That  is  but  just,''  said  Richelieu;  "what  do  vou  require, 
then  ?  " 

"  I  require  an  order  which  would  ratify  beforehand  all  that 
I  should  think  proper  to  do  for  the  greatest  good  of  France." 

"  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  find  the  woman  I  have  de- 
scribed, who  is  anxious  to  avenge  herself  on  the  duke." 

"  She  is  found,"  said  milady. 

"  Then  we  must  find  the  miserable  fanatic,  who  will  serve  as 
an  instrument  of  God's  justice." 

"  He  will  be  found." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  then  it  will  be  time  to  demand 
the  order  which  you  just  now  asked  for." 

"Your  Eminence  is  right,"  replied  milady;  "and  I  have 
been  wrong  in  seeing  in  the  mission  with  which  you  honor  me 
anything  but  what  it  really  is  —  that  is  to  say,  to  announce  to 
his  Grace,  from  your  Eminence,  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  different  disguises  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching the  queen  during  the  ball  given  at  the  constable's  ; 
that  you  have  proofs  of  the  interview  granted  at  the  Louvre 
by  the  queen  to  a  certain  Italian  astrologer,  who  was  no  one 
else  than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  that  you  have  ordered  a 
little  romance  of  a  satirical  nature  to  be  written  on  the  ad- 
venture of  Amiens,  with  a  plan  of  tlie  gardens  in  which  that 
adventure  took  place,  and  portraits  of  the  actors  who  took  part 
in  it ;  that  Montague  is  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  torture  may 
make  him  say  things  he  remembers,  and  even  things  he  has 
forgotten;  finally,  that  you  have  in  your  possession  a  letter 
from  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  found  in  his  Grace's  headquarters, 
which  singularly  compromises  not  only  her  who  wrote  it,  but 
also  the  lady  in  whose  name  it  was  written.  Then,  if  he  per- 
sists,  in  spite  of  all  this,  inasmuch  as  what  I  have  ^ust  said  i9 
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the  limit  of  my  mission,  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  pray  God  to  work  a  miracle  for  the  salvation  of  France. 
That  is  it,  is  it  not,  monseigneur^  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ?  " 

"  That  is  it,"  replied  the  cardinal  dryly. 

"  And  now,"  said  milady,  without  appearing  to  remark  the 
change  of  the  duke's  tone  toward  her,  "  now  that  I  have  re- 
ceived your  Eminence's  instructions  regarding  your  enemies, 
will  monseigneur  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  him  of 
mine  ?" 

"  Why,  have  you  enemies  ?  "  asked  Richelieu. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  enemies  against  whom  you  owe  me  all 
your  support,  for  I  made  them  by  serving  your  Eminence." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  replied  the  duke. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  little  intriguing  woman  named 
Bonacieux." 

"  She  is  in  the  prison  of  Nantes." 

"  That  is  to  say,  she  was  there,"  replied  milady ;  "  but  the 
queen  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  by  means  of  which  she 
has  been  conveyed  to  a  convent." 

"  To  a  convent  ?  "  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  to  a  convent." 

"  And  what  convent  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  the  secret  has  been  well  kept." 

«  But  I  will  know ! " 

"And  will  your  Eminence  tell  me  in  what  convent  this 
woman  is  ?  " 

« I  see  nothing  improper  in  that,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Well,  now  I  have  an  enemy  much  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
me  than  this  little  Madame  Bonacieux." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Her  lover." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Oh,  your  Eminence  knows  him  well,"  cried  milady,  carried 
away  by  her  anger.  "  He  is  the  evil  genius  of  both  of  us :  in 
an  encounter  with  your  Eminence's  guards,  he  decided  the 
victory  in  favor  of  the  king's  musketeers  ;  he  gave  three  des- 
perate wounds  to  De  Wardes,  your  emissary,  and  he  caused 
the  affair  of  the  diamond  studs  to  fail ;  and  he,  knowing  I  had 
Hadame  Bonacieux  abducted,  has  sworn  my  death." 

"  Ah,  ha  ! "  said  the  cardinal ;  "  I  know  whom  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that  wretch  D'Artagnan." 

"  He  is  a  bold  fellow,"  said  the  cardinal. 
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"And  because  he  is  a  bold  fellow  he  is  the  more  to  be 
feared." 

"  I  must  have,"  said  the  duke,  "a  proof  of  his  connection 
with  Buckingham." 

"  A  proof !  "  cried  milady ;  "  I  will  find  you  ten." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Get  me 
your  proof,  and  I  will  send  him  to  the  Bastille." 

"  So  far  so  good,  nionseigneur ;  but  afterwards  ?  " 

"  When  one  is  in  the  Bastille,  there  is  no  afterwards ! "  said 
the  cardinal  in  a  low  voice.  "Ah,  by  God!"  continued  he, 
"  if  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  get  rid  of  my  enemy  as  it  is  easy 
to  get  rid  of  yours,  and  if  it  were  only  against  such  people  you 
required  impunity ! " 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  milady,  "  a  fair  exchange  —  life  for 
life,  man  for  man ;  give  me  one,  I  will  give  you  the  other." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  nor  do  I  even  wish  to  know 
what  you  mean,"  replied  the  cardinal ;  "  but  I  wish  to  please 
you,  and  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  giving  you  what  you  ask 
for  with  respect  to  so  mean  a  creature ;  the  more  so  as  you  tell 
me  this  petty  D'Artagnan  is  a  libertine,  a  duellist,  a  traitor." 

"An  infamous  scoundrel,  monseigneur,  an  infamous  scoun- 
drel ! " 

"Give  me  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  ink,  then,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

"  Here  they  are,  monseigneur." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  which  proved  that  the 
cardinal  was  engaged  in  seeking  the  terms  in  which  he  should 
write  the  nete,  or  else  in  writing  it.  Athos,  who  had  not  lost 
a  word  of  the  conversation,  took  his  two  companions  by  the 
hand  and  led  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos,  "  what  do  you  want,  and  why  do  you 
not  let  us  listen  to  the  end  of  the  conversation  ?  " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Athos,  speaking  in  a  low  voice ;  "  we  have 
heard  all  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  hear ;  besides,  I  don't  pre- 
vent you  from  listening,  but  I  must  be  gone." 

"  You  must  be  gone  ! "  said  Porthos ;  "  and  if  the  cardinal 
asks  for  you,  what  answer  can  we  make  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  wait  till  he  asks ;  you  will  speak  first,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  gone  as  a  scout,  because  certain  expressions 
of  our  landlord  have  made  me  think  the  road  is  not  safe ;  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two  about  it  to  the  cardinal's  attendant 
likewise;  the  rest  concerns  myself,  don't  be  anxious  about 
that." 

^^Be  pvadeut,  Athos/'  said  Aramis. 
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'*  Don't  be  worried,"  replied  Athos. 

Perthes  and  Aramis  resumed  their  places  by  the  stove-pipe. 

Athos  went  out  without  any  mystery,  took  his  horse,  which 
was  tied  with  those  of  his  friends  to  the  fastenings  of  the 
shutters,  in  four  words  convinced  the  attendant  of  the  neces 
sity  of  a  vanguard  for  their  return,  carefully  examined  the 
priming  of  his  pistol,  drew  his  sword,  and,  like  a  forlorn  hope 
took  the  road  to  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
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As  Athos  had  foreseen,  the  cardinal  soon  came  down ;  he 
Opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  musketeers  were,  and 
found  Perthes  playing  an  earnest  game  at  dice  with  Aramis. 
He  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  room,  and  perceived  that  one 
of  his  men  was  missing. 

"  What  has  become  of  Monsieur  Athos  ?  "  asked  he. 

" Menseigneur,''  replied  Perthes,  "he  has  gone  on  as  a 
scout,  owing  to  some  expressions  dropped  by  our  landlord 
making  him  fear  the  road  was  not  safe.'' 

"  And  how  have  you  been  amusing  yourself,  M.  Perthes  ?  " 

"  I  have  won  five  pistoles  from  Aramis,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  new  will  you  return  with  me  ?  " 

"  We  are  at  your  Eminence's  orders." 

"  To  horse,  then,  gentlemen ;  for  it  is  getting  late." 

The  attendant  was  at  the  door,  holding  the  cardinal's  horse 
by  the  bridle.  A  short  distance  away  a  group  of  two  men  and 
three  horses  appeared  in  the  shade ;  these  were  the  two  men 
who  were  to  conduct  milady  to  the  fort  of  la  Pointe,  and 
superintend  her  embarkation. 

The  attendant  confirmed  to  the  cardinal  what  the  two 
musketeers  had  already  said  regarding  Athos.  The  cardinal 
made  an  approving  gesture,  and  started  to  return  with  the 
same  precautions  he  had  used  in  coming. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  follow  the  road  to  the  camp,  protected  by 
his  attendant  and  the  two  musketeers,  and  return  to  Athos. 

For  a  hundred  paces  he  maintained  the  gait  with  wliich  he 
started,  but  when  once  out  of  sight,  he  turned  his  horse  to  the 
right,  made  a  circuit,  and  came  back  to  within  twenty  paces, 
where,  shielded  by  a  coppice,  he  might  watch  the  ^a.'e^v*^"^'^  ^*t 
the  little  troop.      Having  recognized  liia  coixi)^^si\o\v.%^  \5vRfe^ 
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hats  and  the  golden  fringe  of  the  cardinal's  cloak,  he  waited 
till  the  horsemen  had  turned  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  hav- 
ing lost  them  from  sight,  he  returned  at  a  gallop  to  the  tavern, 
which  was  opened  to  him  without  hesitation. 

The  landlord  recognized  him. 

"  My  officer,"  said  Athos,  "  has  forgotten  to  give  a  piece  ot 
very  important  information  to  the  lady,  and  has  sent  me  back 
to  repair  his  forgetfulness." 

**  Go  up,"  said  the  host,  "  she  is  still  in  her  room." 

Athos  availed  himself  of  the  permission,  mounted  the  stairs 
with  his  lightest  step,  gained  the  landing,  and  through  the 
open  door  saw  milady  putting  on  her  hat. 

He  went  straight  into  the  chamber  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

At  the  noise  he  made  in  bolting  it,  milady  turned  round. 

Athos  was  standing  before  the  door,  enveloped  in  his  cloak, 
with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes.  On  seeing  that  figure 
mute  and  motionless  like  a  statue,  milady  was  startled. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  she. 

"  There  now  !  "  murmured  Athos ;  "  it  is  certainly  she ! " 

And  dropping  his  cloak  and  raising  his  hat,  he  advanced 
toward  milady. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  madame  ?  "  said  he. 

Milady  took  one  step  forward,  and  then  grew  pale,  as  though 
she  saw  a  serpent. 

"  Come,"  said  Athos.     **  Good !     I  see  you  know  me." 

"  The  Comte  de  la  F^re  ! "  murmured  milady,  drawing  back 
till  the  wall  prevented  her  going  any  farther. 

"  Yes,  milady,"  replied  Athos,  "  the  Comte  de  la  F6re  in  per- 
son, who  comes  expressly  from  the  other  world  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Sit  down,  then,  and  let  us  talk,  as  the 
cardinal  said." 

Milady,  under  the  influence  of  inexpressible  terror,  sat  down 
without  uttering  a  word. 

"  You  are  a  demon  sent  to  earth ! "  said  Athos.  "  Your 
power  is  great,  I  know ;  but  you  also  know  that  with  God's 
aid  men  have  often  conquered  the  most  terrible  demons.  You 
have  once  before  crossed  my  path  !  I  thought  I  had  crushed 
you,  madame;  but  either  I  was  deceived,  or  hell  has  brought 
you  to  life  again." 

Milady,  at  these  words,  which  recalled  frightful  remem- 
brances, hung  her  head,  with  a  suppressed  groan. 

"  Yes,  hell  has  brought  you  to  life  again,"  continued  Athos, 
^^bell  has  made  yon  rich,  hell  has   given  you  another  name 
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hell  has  almost  made  you  another  countenance;  but  it  has 
effaced  neither  the  stains  from  your  soul  nor  the  brand  from 
your  body  ! " 

Milady  started  up  as  if  moved  by  a  spring,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  lightning.     Athos  remained  sitting. 

"  You  believed  me  to  be  dead,  did  you  not,  as  I  believed  you 
to  be  ?  and  the  name  of  Athos  as  well  concealed  the  Comte 
de  la  F^re  as  the  name  of  Lady  Clarick  concealed  Anne  de 
Bueil !  Were  you  not  so  called  when  your  honored  brother 
married  us  ?  Our  position  is  truly  strange,"  pursued  Athos, 
laughing ;  "  we  have  lived  up  to  the  present  time  only  because 
we  believed  each  other  to  be  dead,  and  because  a  remembrance 
is  less  oppressive  than  a  living  creature,  though  sometimes  a 
remembrance  is  a  devouring  thing ! " 

"  But,"  said  milady,  in  a  hollow,  faint  voice,  "  what  brings 
you  back  to  me  ?  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  that,  though  I  have  remained  invisible  to 
your  eyes,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  you.  I  can  tell  you  of  your 
actions  day  by  day  from  the  time  you  entered  the  cardinal's 
service  until  this  evening." 

A  smile  of  incredulity  passed  over  milady's  pale  lips. 

"  Listen !  You  cut  off  the  two  diamond  studs  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  shoulder ;  you  had  Madame  Bonacieux  ab- 
ducted ;  you  were  in  love  with  De  Wardes,  and,  thinking  to 
pass  the  night  with  him,  opened  the  door  to  M.  d'Artagnan ; 
you  believed  that  De  Wardes  had  deceived  you,  and  tried  to 
have  him  killed  by  his  rival ;  when  his  rival  had  discovered 
your  infamous  secret,  you  tried  to  have  him  killed  in  his  turn 
by  two  assassins,  whom  you  sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  finding 
the  balls  had  missed  their  mark,  you  sent  poisoned  wine  with 
a  forged  letter,  to  make  your  victim  believe  that  the  wine 
came  from  his  friends;  and  lastly,  you  have  just  now 
been  sitting  in  this  chamber,  in  this  very  chair  where  I  am 
now,  and  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  have  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  assassinated,  in 
exchange  for  the  promise  he  made  you  to  have  D'Artagnan 
assassinated  for  your  sake." 

Milady  was  livid. 

"  You  must  be  Satan  ! "  cried  she. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Athos.     "  But,  at  least,  listen  to  what  I 
say.     Assassinate  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  have  him  as- 
sassinated, it  makes  no  difference  to  me.     I  don't  know  him ; 
besides,  he  is  an  Englishman.     But  do  not  touch  with  t\v^^\^^  <A. 
your  finger  a  single  hair  of  D'Artagnan,  >?^\io  \s  ^iai>Ct&^^xv«^^% 
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whom  I  love  and  defend,  or  I  swear  to  you  by  my  father's  life 
the  crime  which  you  shall  have  committed  shall  be  your  last/' 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  has  cruelly  insulted  me,"  said  milady,  in  a 
hollow  voice ;  "  M.  d'Artagnan  shall  die  ! " 

"  Indeed !  is  it  possible  to  insult  you,  madame  ? "  said 
Athos,  laughing;  "he  has  insulted  you,  and  he  shall  die!" 

"  He  shall  die  !  "  replied  milady ;  "  she  first,  then  he." 

Athos  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  vertigo.  The  sight  of  this 
creature,  who  had  nothing  womanly  about  lier,  recalled  de- 
vouring remembrances.  He  recalled  how  one  day,  in  a  less 
dangerous  situation  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
he  had  already  tried  to  sacrifice  her  to  liis  honor.  His  desire 
for  her  death  returned,  burning,  and  pervaded  him  like  a  rag- 
ing fever.  He  arose,  put  his  hand  to  his  belt,  drew  out  a 
pistol,  and  cocked  it. 

Milady,  pale  as  a  corpse,  struggled  to  cry  out ;  but  her  frozen 
tongue  could  utter  only  a  hoarse  sound,  which  liad  nothing 
human  in  it,  and  seemed  a  wild  beast's  rattle ;  clinging  to  the 
dark  tapestry,  she  appeared,  with  her  hair  in  disorder,  like 
the  frightful  image  of  terror. 

Athos  slowly  raised  his  pistol,  stretched  out  his  arm,  so 
that  the  weapon  almost  touched  milady's  forehead,  and  then, 
in  a  voice  the  more  terrible  from  having  the  supreme  calmness 
of  an  inflexible  resolution  : 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  you  will  this  instant  deliver  to  me  the 
paper  the  cardinal  signed ;  or,  on  my  soul,  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

With  another  man,  milady  might  have  preserved  some 
doubt ;  but  she  knew  Athos,  yet  she  remained  motionless. 

"  You  have  one  second  to  decide,"  said  he. 

Milady  saw  by  the  contraction  of  his  countenance  that  he 
was  about  to  pull  the  trigger ;  she  put  her  hand  quickly  into 
her  bosom,  pulled  out  a  paper,  and  held  it  toward  Athos. 

"Take  it,"  said  she,  "  and  be  damned !  " 

Athos  took  the  paper,  returned  the  pistol  to  his  belt,  ap- 
proached  the  lamp  to  be  assured  that  it  was  the  right  paper, 
unfolded  it,  and  read : 

"By  my  order,  and  for  the  good  of  the  State,  the  bearer 
hereof  has  done  what  he  has  done. 

"August  5, 1628.  Richelieu." 

"  And  now,"  said  Athos,  taking  up  his  cloak  again  and  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  "  now  that  I  have  drawn  your  teeth,  viper, 
bite  if  you  can/' 
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And  he  left  the  chamber  without  once  looking  behind  him. 

At  the  door  he  found  the  two  men,  and  the  horse  which  they 
held. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said,  he,  "  you  know  monseigneur's  order  is, 
for  you  to  conduct  that  woman,  without  losing  time,  to  Fort 
de  la  Poiute,  and  not  to  leave  her  till  she  is  on  board.'' 

As  his  words  agreed  exactly  with  the  order  they  had  re- 
ceived, they  bowed  in  sign  of  absent. 

Athos  leaped  lightly  into  his  saddle,  and  set  out  at  full 
gallop ;  only,  instead  of  following  the  road,  he  took  across  the 
fields,  urging  his  horse  to  the  utmost,  and  stopping  occasionally 
to  listen. 

In  one  of  his  halts,  he  heard  the  trampling  of  several  horses 
on  the  road.  He  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  cardinal  and  his 
escort.  He  immediately  galloped  on  ahead,  rubbed  his  horse 
down  with  some  heather  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  then  placed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  camp. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  horse- 
men coming. 

**  That  is  our  brave  musketeer,  I  think,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  Porthos,  "  it  is  he." 

"  Monsieur  Athos,"  said  Richelieu,  "  receive  my  thanks  for 
the  good  guard  you  have  kept.  Gentlemen,  we  are  here ;  take 
the  gate  on  the  left ;  the  watchword  is  *  King  and  Re.'  " 

On  saying  these  words,  the  cardinal  bent  his  head  in  saluta- 
tion of  the  three  friends,  and  took  the  right  hand,  followed  by 
his  attendant;  for,  that  night,  he  himself  was  to  sleep  in 
camp. 

"  Well,"  said  Porthos  and  Aramis  together,  as  soon  as  the 
cardinal  was  out  of  hearing,  "  well,  he  signed  the  paper  she 
asked  for ! " 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  Athos,  "  and  here  it  is." 

And  the  three  friends  did  not  exchange  another  word  till 
they  got  to  their  quarters,  except  to  give  the  watchword  to  the 
sentinels. 

But  they  sent  Mousqueton  to  tell  Planchet  that  his  master 
was  requested  to  come  to  the  quarters  of  the  musketeers  the 
instant  he  left  the  trenches. 

Milady,  as   Athos   had  foreseen,  on  finding  the  two  men 
awaiting  her,  made  no  objection  to  going  with  them.     She  had 
indeed  for  an  instant  felt  an  inclination  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
(cardinal    and  relate  everything  to  him  •,  bvvt  ?v.  Ye^^-^iiCv^w  ^^^ 
her  own  account  would  bring  about  a  Tft^^\ekX.\o\\  i^vi\BL  k50s^ft.^\ 
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she  might  say  that  Athos  had  hanged  her,  but  then  Athos 
would  tell  that  she  was  branded.  She  thought  it  was,  there- 
fore, best  to  preserve  silence,  to  set  off  discreetly,  to  accomplish 
her  difficult  mission  with  her  usual  skill,  and  then,  all  things 
being  performed  to  the  cardinaPs  satisfaction,  to  come  back  and 
claim  her  vengeance. 

Consequently,  after  travelling  all  night,  she  was  at  seven 
o'clock  at  Fort  de  la  Pointe.  At  eight  o'clock  she  had  em- 
barked; and  at  nine  the  vessel,  which,  with  letters  of  marque 
from  the  cardinal,  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  Bayonne, 
raised  anchor  and  set  sail  toward  England. 


CHAPTEE    XLVI. 

THE    BASTION    SAINT-GERVAI8. 

On  rejoining  his  three  friends,  D'Artagnan  found  them  as- 
sembled in  the  same  room.  Athos  was  meditating,  Porthos 
was  twirling  his  moustaches,  Aramis  was  reading  prayers  in  a 
charming  little  Book  of  Hours,  bound  in  blue  velvet. 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  he,  "  gentlemen,  I  hope  what  you  have  to 
tell  me  is  worth  the  trouble;  or  else,  I  warn  you,. I  will  not 
pardon  you  for  making  me  come  here  instead  of  getting  a  little 
rest,  after  a  night  spent  in  taking  and  dismantling  a  bastion. 
Ah !  why  were  you  not  there,  gentlemen  ?  It  was  warm 
work." 

"  We  were  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  very  cold !  "  replied 
Porthos,  giving  his  moustache  a  twirl  that  was  peculiar  to 
him. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Athos. 

"  Oh !  ho  ! "  said  D' Artagnan,  comprehending  the  mus- 
keteer's slight  frown  ;  "  it  appears  there  is  something  new  on 
hand." 

"  Aramis,"  said  Athos,  **  you  went  to  breakfast  day  before 
yesterday  at  the  tavern  of  the  Infidel,^  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  did  you  fare  ?  " 

"  For  my  part,  I  ate  but  little ;  day  before  yesterday  was  a 
fast-day,  and  they  had  nothing  but  meat." 

^  '*  Le  Parpaillot" :  parpailloo  was  an  opprobrious  term  applied  to  CalvlniBta;  It  is  de- 
rived cither  trora  papillotit  a  butterfly,  or  trom  par pillote^  a  smallpiece  of  money  used 
hy  the  relii^ious  partisans  of  the  16th  centnry ;  or  from  the  Blear  Parpaillo,  a  native  of 
Oraugo,  who,  after  propaffating  Protestanlsm  in  the  Comptat,  was  put  to  death  in  1562 
Tbe  word  came  to  mean,  in  famUlar  language,  a  man  'v^io  'haduoT^ugVoiv,. 
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*'  What  I  "  said  Athos ;  "no  fish  at  a  seaport?" 

"  They  say,"  said  Arainis,  resuming  his  pious  reading,  "  tliat 
fche  dyke  which  the  cardinal  is  making  drives  them  all  out 
into  the  open  sea." 

"  But  that  is  not  quite  what  I  asked  you,"  replied  Athos ; 
"  I  want  to  know  if  you  were  left  alone,  and  nobody  inter- 
rupted you." 

"  Why,  I  think  there  were  not  many  intruders ;  yes,  Athos, 
I.  know  what  you  mean ;  we  shall  do  very  well  at  the  Infidel." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  Infidel,  then ;  for  here  the  walls  are  like 
sheets  of  paper." 

D'Artagnan,  who  was  accustomed  to  his  friend's  manner 
of  acting,  and  perceived  immediately  by  a  word,  a  gesture,  or 
a  sign  from  him  that  the  circumstances  were  serious,  took 
Athos's  arm,  and  went  out  with  him  without  saying  anything ; 
Porthos  followed,  chatting  with  Aramis. 

On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  Grimaud ;  Athos  beckoned 
him  to  come  with  them  ;  Grimaud,  as  usual,  silently  obeyed ; 
the  poor  lad  had  nearly  come  to  the  pass  of  forgetting  how  to 
speak. 

They  arrived  at  the  tap-room  of  the  Infidel ;  it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  daylight  began  to  appear;  the 
"jhree  friends  ordered  breakfast,  and  went  into  a  room  in 
ivhich,  the  host  said,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

Unfortunately,  the  hour  was  badly  chosen  for  a  private  con- 
ference ;  reveille  had  just  been  beaten ;  every  one  was  shaking 
off  the  drowsiness  of  night,  and,  to  dispel  the  humid  morning 
air,  came  to  take  a  drop  at  the  bar :  dragoons,  Swiss,  guards- 
men, musketeers,  light-horsemen,  succeeded  one  another  witli  a 
rapidity  which  might  answer  the  landlord's  purposes  very  well, 
but  agreed  badly  with  the  views  of  the  four  friends.  Thus 
they  replied  very  curtly  to  the  salutations,  healths,  and  jokes  of 
their  companions. 

"  Come,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  shall  get  into  some  pretty  quarrel 
or  other,  and  we  don't  need  one  just  now.  D'Artagnan,  tell  us 
what  sort  of  a  night  you  had,  and  we  will  describe  ours  after- 
wards." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  a  light-horseman,  lolling  about  with  a  glass 
of  brandy  in  his  hand  which  he  was  leisurely  sipping,  "  ah  I 
y  ?s  !  You  gentlemen  of  the  guards  were  in  the  trenches  last 
night,  and  you  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  the  Rochellais." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  Athos  to  know  if  he  ought  to  reply  to 
this  intruder,  who  mixed  unasked  in  their  cowv^y^^\,\q.w, 

"  WeU^"  said  Athos,  "don't  you  Tieac  1^  ^  ^xs^vsP^^^"^^ 
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does  you  the  honor  of  asking  you  a  question  ?    Relate  what  haa 
passed  during  the  night,  since  these  gentlemen  wish  to  know." 

"  Did  you  not  take  a  bastion  ? "  asked  a  Swiss,  who  was 
drinkiiij^  rum  out  of  a  beer-glass. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  bowing,  "  we  had  that  honor ; 
as  you  may  have  heard,  we  even  put  a  barrel  of  powder  under 
on«  of  the  angles,  which,  when  it  blew  up,  made  a  very  pretty 
breach ;  without  reckoning  that,  as  the  bastion  was  not  built 
yesterday,  all  the  rest  of  the  building  was  much  shaken." 

"And  which  bastion  was  it  ?  "  asked  a  dragoon,  with  his  sabre 
run  through  a  goose,  which  he  was  taking  to  have  cooked. 

"  The  bastion  Saint-Gervais/'  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  from  be- 
hind which  the  Rochellais  have  been  annoying  our  workmen." 

"  Was  the  affair  hot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  moderately  so ;  we  lost  five  men,  and  the  Rochellais 
eight  or  ten." 

"  Balzempleu ! "  said  the  Swiss,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
admirable  stock  of  oaths  possessed  by  the  German  language, 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  swearing  in  French. 

"  But,"  said  the  light-horseman,  "  probably  they  will  send 
pioneers  this  morning  to  repair  the  bastion." 

"  Yes,  probably,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "  I  have  a  wager  to  propose." 

"  Ah !  ha !  a  vager ! "  cried  the  Swiss. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  light-horseman. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  dragoon,  placing  his  sabre  like  a  spit 
upon  the  two  large  iron  dogs  which  held  the  fire-brands  on  the 
hearth,  "  stop  a  bit ;  I  am  in  it.  You  dog  of  a  landlord !  a 
dripping-pan  instantly,  that  I  may  not  lose  a  drop  of  the  fat 
of  this  estimable  bird." 

"You  are  qvite  right,"  said  the  Swiss;  " koose-krease  is 
koot  vith  bastry." 

"  There ! "  said  the  dragoon.  "  Now  for  the  wager.  We  are 
all  attention,  M.  Athos." 

"  Ah !  now  for  the  wager ! "  said  the  light-horseman. 

"Well,  Monsieur  de  Busigny,  I  will  bet  you,"  said  Athos, 
"that  my  three  companions,  MM.  Porthos,  Aramis,  and 
D'Artagnan,  and  myself,  will  go  and  breakfast  in  the  bastion 
Saint-Gervais,  and  will  remain  there  an  hour,  by  the  watch, 
whatever  the  enemy  may  do  to  dislodge  us." 

Porthos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other;  they  began  to 
understand. 

"  Well^   but,"  said  D^Artagnan,  in  Athos's   ear,  "you   are 
going  to  get  us  all  killed  without  mercy." 
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•*  We  are  much  more  likely  to  be  killed,"  said  Athos,  "  if  we 
io  not  go." 

"  'Pon  my  word !  gentlemen,"  said  Porthos,  turning  round 
n  pon  his  chair  and  twirling  his  moustache,  **  that's  a  fine  bet, 
I  hope." 

"  1  take  it,"  said  M.  de  Busigny ;  "  now  let  us  fix  the 
.^take." 

•*  Why,  you  are  four,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "  and  we  are 
r  our ;  a  dinner  for  eight  —  will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Capitally,"  replied  M.  de  Busigny. 

*^  Perfectly  well,"  said  the  dragoon. 

"  Dat  suits  me,"  said  the  Swiss. 

The  fourth  auditor,  who  during  all  this  conversation  had 
played  a  mute  part,  nodded  to  show  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
proposition. 

"  The  breakfast  for  these  gentlemen  is  ready,"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Well,  bring  it  in,"  said  Athos. 

The  landlord  obeyed.  Athos  called  Grimaud,  pointed  to  a 
large  basket  standing  in  a  corner,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
wrap  the  food  up  in  the  napkins. 

Grimaud  perceived  that  it  was  to  be  a  breakfast  on  the  grass, 
jjacked  the  viands  into  the  basket,  added  the  bottles,  and  then 
took  the  basket  on  his  arm. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  eat  my  breakfast  ?  "  said  the 
landlord. 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  that  to  you,  if  you  are  paid  for 
it  ?  "  said  Athos,  and  he  threw  two  pistoles  majestically  on 
the  table. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  the  change,  officer  ?  "  said  the  host. 

"No,  only  add  two  bottles  of  champagne,  and  the  difference 
will  be  for  the  napkins." 

The  landlord  had  not  quite  so  good  a  bargain  as  he  at  first 
hoped  for,  but  he  made  up  for  it  by  slipping  in  two  bottles  of 
Anjou  wine  instead  of  two  bottles  of  champagne. 

"  Monsieur  de  Busigny,"  said  Athos,  "  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  set  your  watch  with  mine,  or  permit  me  to  regulate  mine 
by  yours  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  light-horseman,  drawing  from  his 
fob  a  very  handsome  watch  set  in  diamonds ;  "  half-past 
seven,"  said  he. 

"  Thirty-five  minutes  after  seven,"  said  Athos  ;  "  we  shall 
fcnow  that  I  am  five  minutf^s  faster  than  you,  sir." 

And  bowing  to  all  the  astouibiied  vjpec\iaVA:>ic^>  \Jafe  ^o\>xv%\si<ev\ 
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started  off  for  the  bastion  Saint-Gervais,  followed  by  Grimaud 
carrying  the  basket,  ignorant  of  where  he  was  going,  but,  in 
the  passive  obedience  which  Athos  had  taught  him,  not  even 
thinking  of  asking. 

As  long  as  they  were  within  the  camp,  the  four  friends  did 
not  exchange  a  word  ;  besides,  they  were  followed  by  inquisi- 
tive loungers,  who,  hearing  of  the  wager,  were  anxious  to 
know  how  they  would  succeed.  But  when  once  they  had  passed 
the  line  of  circumvallation,  and  found  themselves  in  the  open 
field,  D'Artagnan,  who  was  completely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  thought  it  was  time  to  demand  an  explanation. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  "  do  me  the  kindness 
to  tell  me  where  we  are  going  ? '' 

"Why,  you  see,  plainly  enough,  we  are  going  to  the 
bastion." 

"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  there  ?  " 

"Why,  you  know  well  enough  we  are  going  to  breakfast 
there." 

"  But  why  did  we  not  breakfast  at  the  Infidel  ?  " 

"Because  we  have  some  very  important  things  to  talk  over, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  talk  five  minutes  in  that  tavern  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  all  those  importunate  fellows,  who  keep 
coming  in,  saluting  you,  and  addressing  you;  yonder,  at 
least,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to  the  bastion,  "they  will  not 
come  and  disturb  us." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  that  prudence 
which  was  so  naturally  allied  with  his  extreme  bravery,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  have  found  some  retired  place  on 
the  downs  or  by  the  seashore." 

"Where  we  should  have  been  seen  all  four  conferring 
together,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  cardi- 
nal would  have  been  informed  by  his  spies  that  we  were 
holding  a  council." 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "Athos  is  right:  Animadvertuntur  in 
desertisJ' 

"  A  desert  would  not  have  been  amiss,"  said  Porthos,  "  but 
the  question  was  where'  to  find  it." 

"  There  is  no  desert  where  a  bird  cannot  fly  over  one's  head, 
where  a  fish  cannot  leap  out  of  the  water,  where  a  rabbit  can- 
not come  out  of  its  burrow,  and  I  believe  that  bird,  fish,  and 
rabbit  would  all  be  the  cardinal's  spies.  Better,  then,  carry 
out  our  undertaking,  from  which,  besides,  we  cannot  retreat 
without  s]}ame.  We  have  made  a  wager,  a  wager  which  could 
foi  be  foreseen,  and  of  which  I  defy  aoiy  oue  to  g;aess  the  true 
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cause.  In  order  to  win  it,  we  are  going  to  stay  an  hour  in  the 
bastion.  We  shall  either  be  attacked,  or  we  shall  not  be.  If 
we  are  not,  we  shall  have  all  the  time  to  talk,  and  nobody  will 
hear  us,  for  I  will  answer  for  it  the  walls  of  the  bastion  have 
no  ears.  If  we  are  attacked,  we  will  talk  of  our  affairs  just 
the  same,  and  while  defending  ourselves  we  shall  cover  our- 
selves with  glory.  You  see  that  everything  is  to  our  advan- 
tage." 

•*  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  undoubtedly  we  shall  receive 
a  bullet," 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  Athos,  "  you  know  well  that  the 
bullets  most  to  be  dreaded  are  not  from  open  enemies." 

"But,  for  such  an  expedition,  we  surely  ought  to  have 
brought  our  muskets." 

"  You  are  stupid,  friend  Porthos ;  why  load  ourselves  with  a 
useless  burden  ?  " 

"I  think  a  good  musket,  a  dozen  cartridges,  and  a  powder- 
flask  are  not  very  useless  things  in  face  of  an  enemy." 

"  Well,"  replied  Athos,  "  didn't  you  hear  what  D'Artagnan 
said  ?  " 

*'  What  did  D'Artagnan  say  ?  " 

"  D'Artagnan  said  that  in  the  attack  last  night,  eight  or  ten 
Frenchmen  were  killed  and  as  many  Kochellais." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  They  did  not  have  time  to  plunder  the  bodies,  did  they  ? 
— seeing  that  for  the  moment  they  had  something  more  urgent 
to  do." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Well,  we  shall  find  their  muskets,  their  cartridges,  and 
their  powder-flasks,  and  instead  of  four  musketoons  and  a 
dozen  balls,  we  shall  have  fifteen  guns  and  a  hundred  charges 
to  fire." 

"  Oh !  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  "  truly  thou  art  a  great  man." 

Porthos  bowed  in  sign  of  acquiescence.  D'Artagnan  alone 
did  not  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied. 

Grimaud,  no  doubt,  shared  the  young  man's  misgivings,  for, 
seeing  that  they  continued  to  advance  toward  the  bastion,  a 
thing  which  he  had  not  at  first  suspected,  he  pulled  his  master 
by  lie  skirt  of  his  coat. 

"Where  are  we  going? "  asked  he  by  a  gesture. 

Athos  pointed  to  the  bastion. 

"But,"  said  the  silent  Grimaud,  still  in  the  same  dialect) 
•'▼e  shall  leave  our  hides  there." 

Athos  raised  his  eyes  and  his  finger  to>waTii\ve.vi«^ 
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Grimaud  put  his  basket  on  the  ground  and  sat  down,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

Athos  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  looked  to  see  if  it  was 
properly  primed,  cocked  it,  and  placed  the  muzzle  close  to 
Grimaud's  ear. 

Grimaud  was  on  his  legs  again,  as  if  moved  by  a  spring. 
Athos  then  made  him  a  sign  to  take  up  his  basket,  and  to  walk 
on  first.  Grimaud  obeyed.  All  that  Grimaud  gained  by  this 
moment's  pantomime  was  that  he  was  promoted  from  the  rear- 
guard to  the  van-guard. 

When  they  reached  the  bastion,  the  four  friends  turned 
round. 

More  than  three  hundred  soldiers  of  all  kinds  were  assem- 
bled at  the  gate  of  the  camp ;  and  in  a  separate  group  they 
could  distinguish  M.  de  Busigny,  the  dragoon,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  fourth  wagerer. 

Athos  took  off  his  hat,  put  it  on  the  end  of  his  sword,  and 
waved  it  in  the  air.  AH  the  spectators  returned  him  his 
salute,  accompanying  this  politeness  with  a  loud  hurrah, 
which  they  plainly  heard.  After  which  they  all  four  disap- 
peared in  the  bastion,  where  Grimaud  had  already  preceded 
them. 


CHAPTER     XLVII. 

THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE    MUSKETEERS. 

As  Athos  had  foreseen,  the  bastion  was  occupied  only  by  a 
dozen  dead  bodies,  French  and  Rochellais. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  ''  while  Grimaud  is  laying  out  the  breakfast, 
let  us  begin  by  getting  together  the  guna  and  cartridges ;  we 
can  talk  while  performing  that  task.  These  gentlemen,  added 
he,  pointing  to  the  bodies,  "  will  not  hear  us." 

"But  still  we  might  throw  them  into  the  ditch,*'  said  Por- 
thos,  "  after  assuring  ourselves  they  have  nothing  in  their 
pockets." 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "  that's  Grimaud's  business." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  D' Artagnan,  "  let  Grimaud  search  them, 
and  throw  them  over  the  walls." 

" By  no  means,"  said  Athos ;  "they  may  be  useful  to  us." 

"  These  dead  bodies  useful  to  us  ? "  exclaimed  Porthoa 
^^Whjr,  you  are  crazy,  my  dear  friend." 
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"'Judge  not  rashly,'  say  the  Gospels  and  the  cardinal," 
replied  Athos ;  "  how  many  guns,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Twelve,"  replied  Ararais. 

"  How  many  cartridges  ?  " 

"  A  hundred." 

"  That's  quite  as  many  as  we  shall  want ;  let  us  load  the 
guns." 

The  four  musketeers  went  to  work.  As  they  were  loading 
the  last  musket,  Grimaud  signified  that  breakfast  was  ready. 

Athos  replied,  still  by  gestures,  that  it  was  all  riglit,  and 
showed  Grimaud  a  kind  of  pepper-box,  making  him  understand 
that  he  was  to  stand  as  sentinel.  Only,  to  alleviate  the  tedium 
of  the  duty,  Athos  allowed  him  to  take  a  loaf,  two  cutlets,  and 
a  bottle  of  wine. 

"  And  now,  to  table,"  said  Athos. 

The  four  friends  sat  down  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs 
crossed,  like  Turks  or  tailors. 

"There  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "as  there  is  no  longer  any 
fear  of  being  overheard,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  let  us  into 
your  secret." 

"  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  you  with  amusement 
and  glory,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos.  "  I  have  taken  you  on  a 
very  pleasant  walk ;  here  is  a  most  delicious  breakfast ;  and 
five  hundred  people  yonder,  as  you  may  see  through  the  loop 
holes,  are  taking  us  for  heroes  or  madmen,  two  classes  of  im- 
beciles sufficiently  alike." 

"  But  the  secret !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  The  secret  is,"  said  Athos,  "  that  I  saw  milady  last  night." 

D'Artagnan  was  lifting  a  glass  to  his  lips,  but  at  the  men- 
tion of  milady,  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  put  the  glass  on  the 
ground  again,  for  fear  of  spilling  the  contents. 

"  You  saw  your  wi  —  " 

"  Hush  ! "  interrupted  Athos  ;  "  you  forget,  my  dear,  that 
these  gentlemen  have  not  been  initiated,  as  you  have,  into  the 
secrets  of  my  family  affairs.     I  saw  milady." 

"  And  where  ?  "  demanded  D'Artafrnan. 

"About  two  leagues  from  here,  at  the  tavern  of  the  Red 
Dovecote." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  lost,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"No,  not  quite  so  yet,"  replied  Athos;  "for  by  this  time 
she  must  have  left  the  shores  of  France." 

"  But,  after  all,"  asked  Porthos,  "  who  is  milady  ?  " 

"  A  very  charming  woman  ! "  said  Athos,  sipping  s.  ^[}aj9»^  <2k^ 
sparkling  wine.   "That  rascally land\oT^\"  ^t\fe^V^\  '•'•V^V^^ 
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given  us  Anjou  wine  instead  of  Champagne,  and  fancies  we 
know  no  better!  Yes,"  continued  he,  "a  very  charming 
woman,  who  bestowed  her  favors  on  our  friend  D'Artagnan, 
while  he,  on  his  part,  has  given  her  some  offence  for  which  she 
tried  to  pay  him  off,  a  month  ago,  by  having  him  killed  by 
two  musket-shots ;  a  week  ago  by  attempting  to  poison  him ; 
and  yesterday  by  demanding  his  head  of  the  cardinal." 

"  What !  by  demanding  my  head  of  the  cardinal  ?  "  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  that  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel,"  said  Porthos;  "I 
heard  her  with  my  own  ears." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Aramis. 

"But  I  can  never  escape,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "with  such 
enemies.  First,  there  is  my  unknown  man  of  Meung;  then 
De  Wardes,  on  whom  I  have  inflicted  three  wounds ;  next 
milady,  whose  secret  I  have  discovered ;  and  last  the  cardinal, 
whose  vengeance  I  have  balked." 

"Well,"  said  Athos,  "that  only  makes  four;  and  we  are 
four  —  one  for  one.  By  Jove  !  if  we  may  believe  the  signs 
Grimaud  is  making,  we  are  about  to  have  to  do  with  a  much 
greater  number  of  people." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Grimaud  ?  "  said  Athos.  "  Considering 
the  seriousness  of  the  case,  I  permit  you  to  speak,  my  friend  j 
but  be  brief,  I  beg  of  you.     What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  A  troop." 

"How  many  persons?'' 

"Twenty  men." 

"  What  sort  of  men  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  pioneers,  four  soldiers." 

"  How  far  distant  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  paces." 

"  Good !  We  have  just  time  to  finish  this  fowl,  and  to  drink 
one  glass  of  wine  to  your  health,  D'Artagnan  ! " 

"  To  your  health,"  repeated  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"  Well,  then,  to  my  health !  though  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  good  wishes  will  be  of  much  service  to  me." 

"  Bah ! "  said  Athos ;  "  *  God  is  great,'  as  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  say ;  and  the  future  is  in  His  hands." 

Then,  swallowing  the  contents  of  his  glass,  which  he  put 
down  close  to  him,  Athos  arose  carelessly,  took  the  nearest 
musket,  and  went  to  one  of  the  loop-holes. 

Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan  did  the  same.  Grimaud 
was  ordered  to  place  himself  behind  the  four  friends,  in  order 
to  reload  their  guns. 
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In  a  moment  the  troop  appeared ;  they  were  advancing  along 
a  sort  of  branch  trench,  which  gave  communication  between 
the  bastion  and  the  city. 

*'  By  Jove !  "  said  Athos,  "  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb ourselves  for  twenty  fellows  armed  with  pickaxes,  mat- 
tocks, and  shovels  !  Grimaud  needed  only  make  them  a  sign 
to  go  away,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  have  left  us  alone." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  replied  D^Artagnan ;  "  for  they  are  advanc- 
ing very  resolutely.  Besides,  in  addition  to  the  pioneers,  there 
are  four  soldiers  and  a  corporal  armed  with  muskets." 

"  That's  because  they  didn't  see  us,"  said  Athos. 

"  Faith  ! "  said  Aramis,  "  I  vow  it  goes  against  my  grain  to 
fire  on  these  poor  devils  of  bourgeois." 

"  He  is  a  bad  priest,"  said  Porthos,  '*  who  pities  heretics." 

"In  truth,"  said  Athos,  "Aramis  is  right  —  I  will  warn 
them." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  going  about  ?  "  cried  IVArtagnan  ; 
"  you  will  be  shot,  my  dear  ! " 

But  Athos  took  no  heed  of  his  advice;  and,  mounting  on 
the  breach,  with  his  musket  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the 
other : 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  bowing  courteously,  and  addressing 
the  soldiers  and  the  pioneers,  who,  astonished  to  see  him, 
stopped  at  fifty  paces  from  the  bastion,  "gentlemen,  a  few 
friends  and  myself  are  engaged  at  breakfast  in  this  bastion. 
Now,  you  know  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  being  dis- 
turbed when  one  is  at  breakfast.  We  request  you,  then,  if  you 
really  have  business  here,  to  wait  till  we  have  finished  our  re- 
past, or  to  come  later  on ;  unless  you  are  wisely  desirous  of 
deserting  the  rebels,  and  will  come  and  drink  with  us  to  the 
health  of  the  king  of  France." 

"  Take  care,  Athos !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  don't  you  see  they 
are  aiming  at  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Athos,  "but  they  are  only  bourgeois  — 
very  bad  marksmen ;  they  will  be  sure  to  miss  me." 

In  fact,  at  the  same  instant  four  shots  were  fired,  and  the 
bullets  flattened  against  the  wall  round  Athos,  .but  not  one  hit 
him.  Four  shots  replied  to  them,  almost  instantaneously,  but 
much  better  aimed  than  those  of  the  aggressors.  Three 
soldiers  fell  dead,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  was  wounded. 

"  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  still  on  the  breach,  "  another  mus- 
ket ! '' 

Grimaud  instantly  obeyed.  The  three  friends  had  reloaded 
their  arms ;  another  discharge  followed  \.\ve  ^^^q\A\  *^^  ^^'t- 
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poral  and  two  pioneers  fell  dead ;  the  rest  of  the  troop  took 
to  flight. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  for  a  sortie ! "  cried  Athos. 

And  the  four  friends  rushed  out  of  the  fort,  gained  the  field 
of  battle,  picked  up  the  muskets  of  the  four  soldiers,  and  the 
corporal's  half-pike;  and,  convinced  that  the  fugitives  would 
not  stop  till  they  got  to  the  city,  turned  again  toward  the 
bastion,  bearing  with  them  the  trophies  of  their  victory. 

"Reload  the  muskets,  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  "and  we, 
gentlemen,  will  go  on  with  our  breakfast  and  resume  our  con- 
versation.    Where  were  we  ?  " 

"I  remember,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "you  were  saying  that 
after  demanding  my  head  of  the  cardinal,  milady  left  the 
shores  of  France.  Where  is  she  going  ?  "  added  he,  consider- 
ably interested  in  the  itinerary  which  milady  was  following. 

"  She  is  going  to  England,"  said  Athos. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  cause  him  to 
be  assassinated." 

D'Artagnan  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"  But  this  is  infamous  ! "  cried  he. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe,"  said  Athos,  "  that  I  care  very  little 
about  that.  Kow  you  have  done,  Grimaud,  take  our  corporal's 
half-pike,  tie  a  napkin  to  it,  and  plant  it  at  the  top  of  our 
bastion,  that  these  rebels  of  Kochellais  may  see  that  they  have 
to  deal  with  brave  and  loyal  soldiers  of  the  king." 

Grimaud  obeyed  without  replying. 

An  instant  afterwards  the  white  flag  was  floating  over  the 
heads  of  the  four  friends ;  a  thunder  of  applause  saluted  its 
appearance ;  half  the  camp  was  at  the  barrier. 

"  But  why  do  you  care  so  little  whether  she  kill  Bucking- 
ham or  not  r     The  duke  is  our  friend." 

"  The  duke  is  an  Englishman,  the  duke  is  fighting  against  us ; 
let  her  do  what  she  likes  with  the  duke ;  I  care  no  more  for 
him  than  for  an  empty  bottle." 

"One  moment!"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  will  not  give  up 
Buckingham  in  this  way ;  he  gave  us  some  very  fine  horses." 

*'And,  above  all,  some  very  handsome  saddles,"  said  Per- 
thes, who  at  that  very  moment  was  wearing  the  lace  of  his 
on  his  cloak. 

"  Besides,"  said  Aramis,  "  God  desires  the  conversion,  and 
not  the  death,  of  a  sinner." 

"'Amen  1 "  said  Athos ;  "  and  we  will  return  to  that  subiec^i 
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later,  if  such  be  your  pleasure ;  but  what  I  was  most  anxious 
about  at  the  moment  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
me,  D'Artagnan  — .  was  to  secure  from  tljiis  woman  a  kind  of 
carte-blanche,  which  she  had  extorted  from  the  cardinal,  and 
by  means  of  which  she  could  with  impunity  get  rid  of  you  and 
perhaps  of  us." 

*'  But  this  creature  must  be  a  demon  ! "  said  Porthos,  hold- 
ing out  his  plate  to  Aramis,  who  was  carving  a  fowl. 

"And  this  carte-blanche,"  asked  D'Artagnan,  "this  carte- 
blanche —  has  she  it  still?" 

"  Ko,  I  got  it ;  I  will  not  say  without  trouble,  for  if  I  did  I 
should  tell  a  lie." 

"  My  dear  Athos,  I  shall  give  up  counting  the  number  of 
times  you  have  saved  my  life." 

"  So  you  left  us  to  go  to  her !  "  exclaimed  Aramis. 

«  Exactly  so." 

"  And  you  have  that  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Athos. 

And  he  took  the  precious  paper  from  his  coat  pocket. 

D'Artagnan  unfolded  it  with  a  hand  the  trembling  of  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal,  and  read : 

"  By  my  order  and  for  the  good  of  the  State,  the  bearer  here- 
of has  done  what  he  has  done. 

"  August  5, 1628.  EicHELiEU." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Aramis,  "  it  is  an  absolution  in  all  its  forms.*' 

"That  paper  must  be  torn  in  pieces,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
fancied  he  read  in  it  his  death  sentence. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  "  it  must  be  preserved 
carefully ;  I  would  not  give  this  paper  for  as  many  gold  pieces 
as  would  cover  it." 

"  And  what  is  she  going  to  do  now  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Well,"  replied  Athos  carelessly,  "  she  is  probably  going 
to  write  to  the  cardinal  that  a  damned  musketeer,  named 
Athos,  has  taken  her  safe  conduct  from  her  by  force.  She 
will  advise  him,  in  the  same  letter,  to  get  rid  of  his  two 
friends,  Aramis  and  Porthos,  at  the  same  time  he  disposes  of 
him.  The  cardinal  will  remember  that  these  are  the  same 
men  who  are  always  crossing  his  path.  Then,  some  fine 
morning,  he  will  have  D'Artagnan  arrested,  and  for  fear  he 
should  feel  bored  in  his  loneliness,  he  will  have  us  sent  to 
keep  him  company  in  the  Bastille." 

"  There,  now !  It  seems  to  me  you  are  making  but  very 
dull  jokes,  my  dear,"  said  Porthos. 
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"  I  am  not  joking,"  said  Athos. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Porthos,  "that  to  twist  that  damned 
milady's  neck  would  be  less  of  a  sin  than  to  twist  the  necks  of 
these  poor  Huguenot  devils,  who  have  committed  no  other 
crimes  than  singing  in  French  the  Psalms  that  we  sing  in 
Latin  ?  " 

"  What  says  the  abb^  ?  "  asked  Athos  quietly. 

"  I  say  I  am  entirely  of  Porthos's  opinion,"  replied  Aramis. 

"  And  I  too,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Fortunately,  she  is  a  good  way  off,"  said  Porthos,  "  for  I 
confess  she  would  make  me  very  uncomfortable  if  she  were 
here." 

"  She  makes  me  uncomfortable  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France,"  said  Athos. 

"  She  makes  me  uncomfortable  wherever  she  is,"  said 
D' Artagnan. 

"  But  when  you  had  her  in  your  power,  why  did  you  not 
drown  her,  or  strangle  her,  or  hang  her  ?  "  said  Porthos ;  "  it 
is  only  the  dead  who  don't  come  back  again." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you,  Porthos  ?  "  replied  the  musketeer, 
with  a  sad  smile,  which  D' Artagnan  alone  understood. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  musketeers. 

"  To  arms  ! "  shouted  Grimaud. 

The  young  men  sprang  up  and  seized  their  muskets. 

This  time  a  small  troop  advanced,  consisting  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  men ;  but  this  time  they  were  not  pio- 
neers, but  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

"  Shall  we  return  to  the  camp  ?  "  suggested  Porthos  ;  "  I 
don't  think  the  sides  are  equal." 

"  Impossible,  for  three  reasons,"  replied  Athos  ;  "  the  first  is. 
that  we  have  not  finished  breakfast;  the  second  is,  that  we 
have  still  some  very  important  things  to  talk  about ;  and  the 
third  is,  that  it  yet  lacks  ten  minutes  before  the  hour  will  be 


over/' 


"  Well,  then,"  said  Aramis,  "  we  must  form  a  plan  of  battle." 
"  It's  very  simple,"  replied  Athos ;  "  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
are  within  range,  we  must  fire  on  them ;  if  they  continue  to 
advance,  we  must  fire  again ;  we  must  fire  as  long  as  we  have 
loaded  guns ;  then  if  the  rest  of  the  troop  persist  in  mounting  to 
the  assault,  we  will  allow  the  besiegers  to  reach  the  ditch,  and 
then  we  will  push  down  on  their  heads  that  strip  of  wall  which 
seems  to  stand  only  by  a  miracle  of  equilibrium." 
^^ Bravo !  '*  cried  Porthos ;  "  decidedly,  Athos,  you  were  bom 
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to  be  a  general,  and  the  cardinal,  who  fancies  himself  a  great 
captain,  is  nothing  to  you." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  ^  no  divided  attention,  I  beg ;  let 
each  one  pick  out  his  man/' 

"  I  cover  mine,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  I  mine,"  said  Porthos. 

"  And  I  idem^^  said  Aramis. 

«  Fire,  then  ! "  said  Athos. 

The  four  muskets  made  but  one  report,  but  four  men.  fell. 

The  drum  immediately  beat,  and  the  little  troop  advanced 
double  quick. 

Then  the  musket-shots  were  repeated,  without  regularity, 
but  always  aimed  with  the  same  correctness.  Nevertheless, 
as  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
friends,  the  E,ochellais  continued  to  advance  on  the  run. 

At  every  three  shots  at  least  two  men  fell;  but  the  approach 
of  those  who  remained  was  not  slackened. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  there  was  still  more  than 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  the  enemy.  A  last  discharge  welcomed 
them,  but  did  not  stop  them.  They  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and 
prepared  to  scale  the  broach. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Athos,  "  finish  them  at  a  blow ;  to 
the  wall !  to  the  wall ! " 

And  the  four  friends,  aided  by  Grimaud,  pushed  with  the 
barrels  of  their  muskets  an  enormous  side  of  the  wall,  which 
bent  over  as  if  swayed  by  the  wind,  and,  giving  way  from  its 
base,  fell  with  a  horrible  crash  into  the  ditch.  Then  a  fearful 
cry  was  heard,  a  cloud  of  dust  mounted  toward  the  sky,  —  and 
all  was  over ! 

"  Can  we  have  destroyed  them  all,  from  the  first  to  the  last  ?  " 
said  Athos. 

"  Faith,  it  seems  so,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  No,"  cried  Porthos ;  "  there  go  three  or  four,  limping  away." 

In  fact,  three  or  four  of  these  unfortunate  men,  covered  with 
dirt  and  blood,  were  escaping  along  the  hollow  way,  and  were 
making  for  the  city.  These  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  little 
troop. 

Athos  looked  at  his  watch. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  here  an  hour,  and  our 
wager  is  won ;  but  we  will  be  fair  players.  Besides,  D' Artagnan 
has  not  told  us  his  idea  yet." 

And  the  musketeer,  with  his  usual  coolness,  went  and  sat 
down  again  before  the  remains  of  the  breakfast. 

"  My  idea  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 
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•*  Yes ;  you  said  you  had  an  idea,"  said  Athos. 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now,"  said  D' Artagnan.  **  Well,  I  will  go 
to  England  again ;  I  will  go  and  find  Buckingham." 

•'  You  shall  not  do  that,  D' Artagnan,"  said  Athos  coolly. 

"  And  why  not  ?     Have  I  not  been  there  once  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  at  that  period  we  were  not  at  war ;  at  that  period 
Buckingham  was  an  ally,  and  not  an  enemy.  What  you  now 
contemplate  doing  would  amount  to  treason." 

D' Artagnan  perceived  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  was 
silent. 

*'But,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  think  I  have  an  idea  in  my  turn.*' 

**  Silence  for  M.  Porthos's  idea ! "  said  Aramis. 

"  I  will  ask  leave  of  absence  of  M.  de  Treville,  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  which  you  must  find  out,  as  I  am  not  very  clever 
at  pretexts.  Milady  does  not  know  me ;  I  will  get  access  to 
her  without  her  suspecting  who  I  am,  and  when  I  catch  my 
beauty,  I  will  strangle  her." 

"  Well,"  replied  Athos,  "  I  am  not  far  from  approving  M. 
Porthos's  idea." 

"  For  shame  ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  kill  a  woman  !  No,  listen  tc 
me ;  I  have  a  genuine  idea." 

"  Let  us  have  your  idea,  Aramis,"  said  Athos,  who  enter- 
tained great  deference  for  the  young  musketeer. 

"  We  must  inform  the  queen." 

"  Ah,  'pon  my  word  !  yes,"  said  Porthos  and  D' Artagnan 
at  the  same  time;  "I  think  we  are  getting  at  the  proper 
means." 

"  Inform  the  queen  ! "  said  Athos ;  "  and  how  ?  Have  we  any 
friends  at  court  ?  Can  we  send  any  one  to  Paris  without  it 
being  known  in  the  camp  ?  It  is  a  hundred  and  forty  leagues 
from  here  to  Paris  ;  before  our  letter  reached  Angers  we  should 
be  in  a  dungeon." 

"  As  to  sending  a  letter  safely  to  her  Majesty,"  said  Aramis, 
"  I  will  take  that  on  myself.  I  know  a  clever  person  at 
Tours  —  " 

Aramis  stopped  on  seeing  Athos  smile. 

"  Well,  do  you  not  adopt  this  means,  Athos  ?  "  asked  D' Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  I  do  not  reject  it  altogether,"  said  Athos ;  "  but  I  wish  to 
remind  Aramis  that  he  cannot  quit  the  camp,  and  that  no  one 
but  one  of  us  can  be  trusted :  that  two  hours  after  the  mes- 
senger  has  set  out,  all  the  capuchins,  all  the  alguazils,  all  tho 
black  caps  of  the  cardinal,  will  know  your  letter  by  heart,  and 
j^ou  and  your  cJever  person  will  be  attested." 
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"Without  reckoning  that  the  queen  would  save  Bucking- 
ham, but  would  take  no  heed  of  us  at  all.'' 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  what  Porthos  says  is  full 
of  sense." 

"Ah!  hal  but  what^s  going  on  in  the  city?"  exclaimed 
Athos. 

"  They  are  beating  the  alarm." 

The  four  friends  listened,  and  all  heard  distinctly  the  sound 
of  the  drum. 

"You  will  see  they  are  going  to  send  a  whole  regiment 
against  us,"  said  Athos. 

"You  don't  think  of  holding  out  against  a  whole  regiment, 
do  you  ?  "  inquired  Porthos. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  musketeer.  "  I  feel  myself  quite  in 
a  humor  for  it ;  and  I  would  hold  out  before  an  army  if  we 
had  only  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a  dozen  more  bottles 
of  wine." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  the  drum  is  approaching,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  Let  it  come,"  said  Athos.  "  It  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
journey  from  here  to  the  city,  consequently  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  journey  from  the  city  here.  That  is  more  time  than 
we  need  to  devise  a  plan.  If  we  go  from  this  place,  we  shall 
never  find  another  so  suitable.  Ah  !  stop !  I  have  it,  gentle- 
men, —  the  right  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me." 

"  Tell  us  then." 

"  Allow  me  to  give  Grimaud  some  indispensable  orders." 

Athos  made  a  sign  for  his  lackey  to  draw  near. 

"  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to  the  bodies  which  lay  in 
the  bastion,  "  take  those  gentlemen,  set  them  up  against  the 
wall,  put  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  guns  in  their 
hands." 

"  Oh,  great  man ! "  cried  D' Artagnan ;  "  I  understand  now." 

"  You  understand  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

'*  And  do  you  understand,  Grimaud  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"That's  all  that's  necessary,"  said  Athos;  "now  for  my 
idea." 

"  I  snould  like,  however,  to  understand,"  said  Porthos. 

"  It  is  not  necessary." 

"  Yes !  yes  !  Athos's  idea ! "  cried  Aramis  and  D' Artagnan  at 
the  same  time. 

"This  milady  —  this  woman — this  creature  —  this  demon 
aas  a  brother-in-law,  as  I  think  you  have  told  me,  D'Artag 
aan  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  know  him  very  well ;  and  I  also  believe  that  he  has 
not  a  very  warm  affection  for  his  sister-in-law." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  that ;  if  he  detested  her,  it  would  be 
all  the  better,"  replied  Atlios. 

"  In  that  case,  we  are  as  well  off  as  we  could  wish." 

"And  now,"  said  Porthos,  "I  should  like  to  understand 
what  Grimaud  is  up  to." 

"  Silence,  Porthos  !  "  said  Aramis. 

"  What  is  her  brother-in-law's  name  ?  *'  • 

«  Lord  Winter." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He  returned  to  London  at  the  first  rumor  of  war.'' 

"  Well,  he's  just  the  man  we  want,"  said  Athos  ;  "  we  must 
warn  him.  We  will  send  him  word  that  his  sister-in-law  is  on 
the  point  of  assassinating  some  one,  and  we  will  beg  of  him 
not  to  lose  sight  of  her.  There  is  in  London,  I  hope,  some 
establishment  like  that  of  the  Magdalens,  or  of  the  Repentant 
Women.  He  will  place  his  sister  in  one  of  these,  and  we  are 
in  peace." 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  until  she  gets  out  again." 

"  Ah,  'pon  my  word ! "  said  Athos,  "  you  require  too  much, 
D'Artagnan ;  I  have  given  you  all  I  had,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  end  of  my  rope." 

"  But  I  think  it  would  be  still  better,"  said  Aramis,  "  to 
inform  the  queen  and  Lord  Winter  at  the  same  time." 

"  Yes ;  but  who  is  to  carry  the  letter  to  Tours,  and  who  the 
letter  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  answer  for  Bazin,"  said  Aramis. 

"  And  I  for  Planchet,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Porthos ;  "  if  we  cannot  leave  the  camp, 
our  lackeys  may." 

"  To  be  sure  they  may,"  said  Aramis,  "  and  this  very  day 
we  write  the  letters,  we  give  them  money,  and  they  set  out." 

"We  will  give  them  money?"  replied  Athos.  "Have  you 
any  money  then  ?  " 

The  four  friends  looked  at  one  another,  and  a  cloud  came 
over  the  brows  which  had  been  for  an  instant  so  cheerful. 

"  Quick ! "  cried  D' Artagnan  ;  "  I  see  black  points  and  red 
points  moving  yonder.  What  did  you  say  about  a  regiment, 
Athos  ?     It  is  a  whole  army  ! " 

"Ton  my  word,"  said  Athos;  "yes,  there  they  are.  Do 
you  see  the  sneaks  coming  without  drums  or  trumpets.  Ah  ! 
have  you  finished,  Grimaud  ?  " 

Grimaud  mside  a  sign  in  the  affivuiative,  and  pointed  to  a 
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dozen  bodies  which  he  had  set  up  in  the  most  picturesque  atti- 
tudes ;  some  carrying  arms,  others  seeming  to  aim,  and  the 
rest  sword  in  hand. 

"  Bravo  ! "  said  Athos  ;  "  that  does  honor  to  your  imagina 
tion." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Porthos ;  "  I  should  like,  however,  to 
understand." 

"  Let  us  get  away  first,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  and  you  can 
understand  afterwards." 

"  One  moment,  gentlemen,  one  moment ;  give  Grimaud  time 
to  clear  away  the  things." 

"  Ah,  ha ! "  said  Aramis ;  "  the  black  points  and  the  red 
points  are  visibly  growing  larger ;  I  agree  with  D'Artagnan  — 
I  believe  we  have  no  time  to  lose  to  regain  our  camp." 

"  Faith ! "  said  Athos,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  against 
a  retreat ;  our  wager  called  for  an  hour ;  we  have  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Nothing  can  be  said ;  let  us  be  off,  gentle- 
men, let  us  be  off  ! " 

Grimaud  had  already  gone  on  with  the  basket  and  the  des- 
sert. The  four  friends  followed,  and  had  gone  about  ten 
paces. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Athos.  "  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  now, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  something,"  said  Aramis. 

"  The  flag !  's  death !  We  muSt  not  leave  a  flag  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  even  though  that  flag  be  but  a  napkin." 

And  Athos  ran  back  to  the  bastion,  mounted  the  platform, 
and  brought  off  the  flag ;  but  as  the  Rochellais  had  come  within 
musket  range,  they  opened  a  terrible  fire  on  this  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  exposing  himself  for  the  pleasure  of  it. 

But  Athos  might  be  said  to  bear  a  charmed  life ;  the  balls 
whistled  all  around  him  ;  not  one  hit  him.  He  waved  his  flag, 
turning  his  back  to  the  guards  of  the  city  and  saluting  those 
of  the  camp.  On  both  sides  loud  shouts  arose  —  on  the  one 
side  cries  of  anger,  on  the  other  shouts  of  enthusiasm. 

A  second  discharge  followed  the  first,  and  three  balls,  by 
passing  through  it,  made  the  napkin  really  a  flag.  Shouts 
were  heard  from  the  camp :  "  Come  down  !  come  down !  " 

Athos  came  down ;  his  friends  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
him. 

"  Come  on,  Athos,  come  on  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  now  we 
have  found  everything  except  money,  it  would  be  stupid  to 
be  killed." 

But  Athos  continued   to  march.  ma^ea\.\ci^X\.^ ,  \xv  ^^>J^^  ^^'^  ^^ 
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the  remarks  his  companions  made  to  him ;  and  they,  finding 
their  remarks  idle,  regulated  their  pace  by  his. 

Grimaud  and  his  basket  had  got  far  in  advance,  and  both 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  balls. 

An  instant  later  a  furious  firing  was  heard. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Porthos  ;  "  what  are  they  firing  at 
now  ?     I  hear  no  balls,  and  I  see  no  one ! " 

"  They  are  firing  on  our  dead  men,''  replied  Athos. 

"  But  our  dead  men  will  not  return  their  fire." 

"  You  are  right ;  then  they  will  fancy  it  is  an  ambuscade, 
they  will  deliberate,  and  by  the  time  they  find  out  the  joke  we 
shall  be  out  of  range.  That's  why  it  is  useless  to  get  a  pleurisy 
by  going  too  fast." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  now,"  said  the  astonished  Porthos. 

"  That's  very  lucky,"  said  Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  French,  seeing  the  four  friends  returning  leisurely, 
uttered  shouts  of  enthusiasm. 

At  length  a  fresh  discharge  was  heard,  and  this  time  the 
balls  came  rattling  among  the  stones  around  the  four  friends, 
and  whistling  sharply  in  their  ears.  The  Rochellais  had  just 
taken  possession  of  the  bastion. 

"  Wuat  bunglers !  "  said  Athos ;  "  how  many  have  we  killed 
©f  them  —  a  dozen  ?  " 

"  Or  fifteen  ?  " 

"  How  many  did  we  crush  under  the  wall  ?  " 

'*  Eight  or  ten." 

"  And  in  exchange  for  all  that,  not  a  scratch !  Ah !  but  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  hand,  D'Artagnan  ?  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  bleeding." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  A  spent  ball  ?  " 

''  Not  even  that." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

We  have  said  that  Athos  loved  D'Artagnan  as  though  he 
was  his  son,  and  this  sombre  and  inflexible  character  some- 
times felt  a  parent's  anxiety  for  the  young  man. 

"Only  grazed  a  little,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "my  fingers 
were  caught  between  the  stone  of  the  wall  and  the  stone  of  my 
ring,  and  the  skin  was  broken." 

"  That  comes  of  wearing  diamonds,  my  master,"  said  Athos 
•  lisdainfully. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Porthos  ;  "  there  is  really  a  diamond ; 
whjr  the  devil,  then,  do  we  plague  ourselves  about  money,  when 
^Jiere  is  a  diaiDond  ?  " 
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"  Come,  that's  a  fact !  "  said  Aramis. 

"Well  thought  of,  Porthos ;  this  time  you  have  an  idea." 

"  Certainly  I  have,"  said  Porthos,  drawing  himself  up  proudly 
at  Athos's  compliment ;  "  since  there  is  a  diamond,  let  us  sell  it." 

"  But,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  is  the  queen's  diamond." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  sold,"  replied  Athos ; 
"as  the  queen  is  saving  Buckingham,  her  lover,  nothing  could 
be  more  just ;  the  queen  is  saving  us,  her  friends,  nothing  more 
moral ;  let  us  sell  the  diamond.  What  says  Monsieur  I'Abb^  ? 
I  don't  ask  Porthos :  his  opinion  has  been  given." 

"  Why,  I  think,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  since  his  ring  does  not 
come  from  a  mistress,  and  consequently  is  not  a  love-token, 
lyArtagnan  may  sell  it." 

"My  dear  Aramis,  you  speak  like  theology  personified. 
Your  opinion,  then,  is  —  " 

"  Sell  the  diamond." 

'^  Well,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan  gayly,  "  let  us  sell  the  dia- 
mond, and  say  no  more  about  it." 

The  fusillade  was  still  going  on ;  but  the  friends  were  out  of 
range,  and  the  Rochellais  only  fired  to  soothe  their  consciences. 

"  Faith !  it  was  time  that  idea  came  into  Porthos's  head  — 
here  we  are  in  camp.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  not  a  word  more 
of  this  affair.  We  are  observed — they  are  coming  to  meet 
us ;  we  shall  be  borne  in  in  triumph." 

In  fact,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  camp  was  in  commotion. 
More  than  two  thousand  persons  had  been  present,  as  at  a 
play,  at  this  fortunate  escapade  of  the  four  friends,  an  esca- 
pade of  the  real  motive  of  which  no  one  had  a  suspicion. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  musketeers  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  guards ! "  M.  de  Busigny  was  the  first  to 
come  and  shake  Athos  by  the  hand,  and  acknowledge  that  ths 
wager  was  lost.  The  dragoon  and  the  Swiss  followed  him, 
and  all  their  comrades  followed  the  dragoon  and  the  Swiss. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  congratulations,  pressures  of  the 
hand,  and  embraces;  there  was  inextinguishable  laughter  at 
the  Rochellais.  The  tumult  at  length  became  so  great  that 
the  cardinal  fancied  there  was  a  riot,  and  sent  La  Houdini^re, 
his  captain  of  the  guards,  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

The  affair  was  described  to  the  messenger  with  all  the  effer- 
vescence of  enthusiasm. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal,  on  seeing  La  Houdini^re  re- 
turn. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  latter,  "'  thr^^  wixis^^^^^ts^ 
fiuid  a  guardsman  laid  a  wager  with.  M..  Oiei  ^\3l9[\^yoj  XiaaX  *0«iSK^ 
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would  go  and  breakfast  in  the  Bastion  Saint-Gtervais,  and 
while  breakfasting  they  held  it  for  two  hours  against  the 
enemy,  and  have  killed  I  don't  know  how  many  Rochellais." 

"  Did  you  inquire  the  names  of  the  three  musketeers  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  What  are  their  names  ?  " 

"  MM.  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis." 

"  Always  my  three  brave  fellows  !  "  murmured  the  cardinal. 
^'^  And  the  guard  ?  " 

"  M.  d' Artagnan." 

"  Still  my  young  scapegrace.  Positively,  these  four  men 
must  be  mine." 

That  same  evening  the  cardinal  spoke  to  M.  de  Treville  of 
the  morning's  exploit,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  camp. 
M.  de  Treville,  who  had  received  the  account  of  the  adventure 
from  the  very  mouths  of  the  heroes  of  it,  related  it  in  all  its 
details  to  his  Eminence,  not  forgetting  the  episode  of  the 
napkin. 

"Very  well,  Monsieur  de  Treville,"  said  the  cardinal; 
"  pray  let  me  have  that  napkin.  I  will  have  three  fleur-de-lis 
embroidered  on  it  in  gold,  and  will  give  it  to  your  company  as 
a  standard." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  "  that  will  hardly  be 
doing  justice  to  the  guards.  M.  d'Artagnan  is  not  mine ;  he 
serves  under  M.  des  Essarts." 

"  Well,  then,  take  him,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "  when  four  men 
are  so  much  attached  to  one  another,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  serve  in  the  same  company." 

That  same  evening  M.  de  Treville  announced  this  good 
news  to  the  three  musketeers  and  D'Artagnan,  inviting  all 
four  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning. 

D'Artagnan  was  beside  himself  with  joy.  We  know  that 
the  dream  of  his  life  had  been  to  become  a  musketeer. 

The  three  friends  were  likewise  greatly  delighted. 

"  Faith ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  Athos,  "  that  was  a  triumph- 
ant idea  of  yours  !  As  you  said,  we  have  acquired  glory,  and 
were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  conversation  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance." 

"  Which  we  can  resume  now  without  anybody  suspecting 
us,  for,  with  Good's  aid,  we  shall  henceforth  pass  for  cardinal- 
ists." 

That  evening  D'Artagnan  went  to  present  his  compliments  to 
M.  des  Essarts,  and  inform  him  of  his  promotion. 
M,  desEssartSf  who  esteemed  D'Aita.%iva.n,oifered  to  aid  him 
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in  any  way,  as  this  change  of  corps  would  entail  expenses  foi 
outfit. 

D'Artagnan  respectfully  declined,  but  thinking  the  oppor» 
tunity  a  good  one,  he  begged  him  to  have  the  diamond  he  put 
into  his  hand  valued,  as  he  wished  to  turn  it  into  money. 

By  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  M.  des  Essarts's  valet  came 
to  D'Artagnan's  lodging,  and  gave  him  a  purse  containing 
seven  thousand  livres. 

This  was  the  price  of  the  queen's  diamond. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 


A   FAMILY   AFFAIR. 


Athos  had  invented  the  phrase :  family  affair,  A  family 
affair  was  not  subject  to  the  cardinal's  investigation ;  a  family 
affair  concerned  no  one ;  people  might  employ  themselves  in  a 
family  affair  before  all  the  world. 

Thus  Athos  had  discovered  the  words :  family  affair. 

Aramis  had  discovered  the  idea :  the  lackevs. 

Porthos  had  discovered  the  means  :  the  diamond. 

D'Artagnan  alone  had  discovered  nothing;  he,  ordinarily 
the  most  inventive  of  the  four ;  but  it  must  also  be  said  that 
the  mere  mention  of  milady  paralyzed  him. 

Oh,  no !  we  were  mistaken ;  lie  had  discovered  a  purchaser 
for  his  diamond. 

The  breakfast  at  M.  de  Treville's  was  delightfully  gay. 
D'Artagnan  was  already  in  his  uniform ;  for  as  he  was  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  Aramis,  and  as  Aramis  had  been  so  liberally 
paid  by  the  bookseller  who  purchased  his  poem,  as  we  remem- 
ber, he  had  bought  two  of  everything,  and  so  he  furnished  his 
friend  with  a  complete  outfit. 

D'Artagnan  would  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  wishes,  if 
he  had  not  constantly  seen  milady,  like  a  dark  cloud,  on  the 
liorizon. 

After  breakfast,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  again 
in  the  evening  at  Athos's  lodgings,  and  would  there  end  the 
affair. 

D'Artagnan  passed  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  musketeer's 
uniform  in  every  street  of  the  camp. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  four  friends  met 
There  remained  only  three  things  to  be  decided  on: 

What  they  should  write  to  milady's  \)io\J[ift^\ 
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What  they  should  write  to  the  clever  person  at  Tours ; 

And  which  should  be  the  lackeys  to  carry  the  letters. 

Each  one  offered  his  own :  Athos  talked  of  the  discretion  of 
Grimaud,  who  never  spoke  a  word  but  when  his  master  un- 
locked his  mouth.  Porthos  boasted  of  the  strength  of  Mous- 
queton,  who  was  big  enough  to  thrash  four  men  of  ordinary 
size.  Aramis,  confiding  in  Bazin's  skill,  delivered  a  pompous 
eulogy  of  his  candidate ;  and  finally  D'Artagnan  had  entire 
faith  in  Planchet's  bravery  and  reminded  them  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  in  the  ticklish  affair  at 
Boulogne. 

These  four  virtues  disputed  the  prize  for  a  long  time,  and 
gave  opportunity  for  magnificent  speeches,  which  we  will  not 
repeat  here,  lest  they  should  be  deemed  wearisome. 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  Athos,  "  the  one  we  send  must  pos- 
sess in  himself  alone  the  four  qualities  united." 

*'  But  where  is  such  a  lackey  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Not  to  be  found ! "  cried  Athos  \  "  I  know  that ;  so  take 
Grimaud." 

"  Take  Mousqueton !" 

"TakeBazin!" 

"  Take  Flanchet.  Planchet  is  brave  and  shrewd ;  that's  two 
qualities  out  of  the  four." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Aramis,  "  the  chief  point  is  not  to  know 
which  of  our  four  lackeys  is  the  discreetest,  the  strongest,  the 
cleverest,  or  the  bravest ;  the  thing  is  to  know  which  loves 
money  the  best." 

"  What  Aramis  says  is  very  sensible,"  replied  Athos ;  "  we 
must  speculate  on  people's  faults,  and  not  on  their  virtues. 
Abbe,  you  are  a  great  moralist ! " 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Aramis  ;  "  for  we  not  only  require  to  be 
well  served  in  order  to  succeed,  but,  still  more,  in  order  not 
to  fail ;  for,  in  case  of  failure,  heads  are  at  stake,  not  for  our 
lackeys  —  " 

"Speak  lower,  Aramis,"  said  Athos. 

"  You  are  right ;  not  the  lackey's,"  resumed  Aramis,  "  but 
the  master's.  And  even  the  masters' !  Are  our  lackeys  suffi« 
ciently  devoted  to  us  to  risk  their  lives  for  us  ?     No." 

"  Faith ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  would  almost  answer  for 
Planchet." 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  add  to  his  natural  devotion  a  good 
sum  of  money  which  may  give  him  some  comfort,  and  then, 
instead  of  answering  for  him  once,  answer  for  him  twice." 

^^  Why,  good  ieavens  !  you  will  be  deceived  just  the  same,'' 
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said  A.tlios,  who  tvas  an  optimist  when  things  were  concerned, 
and  a  pessimist  when  men  were  in  question.  "They  will 
promise  everything  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  and  on  the  road 
fear  will  prevent  them  from  acting.  Once  taken,  they  will  be 
put  to  the  torture ;  when  put  to  the  torture  they  will  confess 
everything.  What  the  devil,  we  are  not  children  !  To  go  to 
England"  (Athos  lowered  his  voice)  "they  must  cross  all 
France  covered  with  the  cardinal's  spies  and  creatures  ;  a  pass 
must  be  obtained  to  set  sail ;  and  one  ought  to  know  English 
in  order  to  inquire  the  way  to  London.  Really,  I  consider 
the  thing  very  difficult !  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  D' Artagnan,  who  was  very  anxious  the 
thing  should  be  done.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very 
easy.  •  It  would  be,  no  doubt.  Of  course,  by  Jove  !  if  we  write 
to  Lord  Winter  about  affairs  of  vast  importance,  of  the  car- 
dinal's horrors  —  " 

"  Speak  lower  !  "  said  Athos. 

"  Of  state  intrigues  and  secrets,"  continued  D'Artagnan, 
complying  with  the  recommendation,  "  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
all  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  forget,  as 
you  yourself  said,  Athos,  that  we  only  write  to  him  concerning 
a  family  affair ;  that  we  only  write  to  him  to  entreat  that  as 
soon  as  milady  arrives  in  London,  he  will  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  injure  us.  I  will  write  to  him  then  nearly  in  the 
following  terms." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Athos,  assuming  a  critical  look. 

"  *  Sir,  and  dear  friend ' —  " 

"Ah!  yes!  ^dear  friend'  to  an  Englishman,"  interrupted 
Athos;  "  a  fine  beginning !  Bravo,  D'Artagnan !  With  that  one 
word  you  would  be  quartered  instead  of  broken  on  the  wheel." 

"  Well !  so  be  it.     I  will  say  then,  ^  Sir,'  quite  short." 

"  You  may  even  say  *  Milord,' "  replied  Athos,  who  stickled 
for  propriety. 

"  ^  Milord,  do  you  remember  the  little  goat  pasture  of  the 
Luxembourg  ? ' " 

"  Good  !  the  Luxembourg,  now !  They  will  suppose  it  is  an 
allusion  to  the  queen-mother  !     That's  ingenious,"  said  Athos. 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  put  simply,  ^  Milord,  do  you  remember 
a  certain  little  inclosure  where  your  life  was  spared  ?  '  " 

"  My  dear  D'Artagnan,  you  will  never  make  anything  but  a 
very  bad   secretary,     *  Where  your  life  was   spared ' !    For 
shame !   that's  unworthy.     A  man  of  spirit  is  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  services.     To  reproach  a  person  ^\\.\v  ^\3«^^Ssi^ 
conferred  is  an  insult." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  are  insupportable ! 
If  the  letter  must  be  written  under  your  censure,  'pon  my 
word,  I  renounce  the  task." 

"  And  you  do  right.  Handle  the  musket  and  the  sword,  my 
dear  fellow ;  you  come  off  splendidly  at  those  two  exercises ; 
but  hand  the  pen  over  to  the  abbe  ;  that's  his  province." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Porthos,  "hand  the  pen  over  to  Aramis;  he 
writes  theses  in  Latin." 

"Well,  so  be  it,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "draw  up  this  note  for  us, 
Aramis ;  but,  by  our  holy  father  the  pope,  be  concise,  for  I 
shall  pluck  you  in  my  turn,  I  warn- you." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  said  Aramis,  with  that  ingenuous 
self-confidence  which  every  poet  has ;  "  but  let  me  know  what 
I  am  about ;  I  have  heard,  in  one  way  and  another,  that  Lord 
Winter's  sister-in-law  was  vile.  It  was  even  proved  to  me 
when  I  overheard  her  conversation  with  the  cardinal." 

"  Worse  than  vile,  ye  gods  ! "  said  Athos. 

"  But,"  continued  Aramis,  "  the  details  escape  me." 

"  And  me  also,"  said  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan  and  Athos  looked  at  each  other  for  some  time 
in  silence.  At  length  Athos,  after  reflection,  and  growing 
paler  than  usual,  gave  an  affirmative  nod.  D'Artagnan  under- 
stood by  it  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak. 

"  Well,  this  is  what  you  have  to  say,"  said  D'Artagnan  : 

"  Milord,  your  sister-in-law  is  an  infamous  woman,  who  has 
wislied  to  have  you  killed,  that  she  might  inherit  your  wealth. 
But  she  could  not  be  your  brother's  wife,  as  she  had  already 
been  married  in  France,  and  had  been  —  " 

D'Artagnan  stopped  as  if  seeking  for  the  word,  and  looked 
at  Athos. 

"  Repudiated  by  her  husband." 

•**  Because  she  had  been  branded,"  continued  D'Artagnan. 

"  Bah !  "  cried  Porthos,  "  impossible  !  She  wanted  to  have 
her  brother-in-law  killed  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  she  had  been  married  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

«  Yes." 

"And  her  husband  found  out  that  she  had  a  fleur-de-lis  on 
her  shoulder  ?  "  cried  Porthos. 

"  Yes." 

Three  times  Athos  had  said  "yes,"  and  each  time  with  a 
deeper  intonation. 

"  And  who  has  seen  this  fleur-de-lis  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 
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*'  D'Artagnan  and  I,  or  rather,  to  observe  the  chronological 
order,  I  and  D'Artagnan,"  replied  Athos. 

"  And  does  this  frightful  creature's  husband  still  live  ?  " 
a^ked  Aramis. 

«  He  still  lives." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? '' 

"  I  am." 

There  was  a  moment  of  chilling  silence,  during  which  every- 
one was  affected,  according  to  his  nature. 

"This  time,"  said  Athos,  first  breaking  the  silence,  "D'Ar- 
tagnan  has  given  us  an  excellent  program,  and  this  must  be 
written  at  once." 

"The  devil!  you  are  right,  Athos,"  said  Aramis;  "and 
the  wording  of  it  is  difficult.  The  chancellor  himself 
would  be  puzzled  how  to  write  such  a  letter,  and  yet  the 
chancellor  draws  up  a  report  very  agreeably.  Never  mind !  Be 
silent,  I  vV'ill  write  it." 

Aramis  accordingly  took  the  pen,  reflected  for  a  few 
moments,  wrote  eight  or  ten  lines  in  a  charming  little  fem- 
inine hand,  and  then,  in  a  soft,  slow  voice,  as  if  each  word  had 
been  scrupulously  weighed,  he  read  the  following : 

"  Milord  : 

"  The  person  who  writes  these  lines  had  the  honor  of  cross- 
ing swords  with  you  in  a  little  yard  near  the  Eue  d'Enfer. 
As  you  have  several  times  since  been  kind  enough  to  call 
yourself  that  person's  friend,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  respond 
to  your  friendship  by  sending  you  important  information. 
Twice  you  have  almost  been  the  victim  of  a  near  relative 
whom  you  believe  to  be  your  heir,  because  you  do  not  know 
that  before  she  contracted  a  marriage  in  England,  she  was 
already  married  in  France.  But  the  third  time,  which  is  this, 
you  may  succumb.  Your  relative  left  Rochelle  for  England 
during  the  night.  Be  on  the  watch  for  her  arrival,  for  she 
has  great  and  terrible  projects.  If  you  absolutely  insist  on 
knowing  what  she  is  capable  of,  read  her  past  history  upon 
h'jr  left  shoulder." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  wonderfully  well  done,"  said  Athos ; 
"  really,  my  dear  Aramis,  you  have  the  pen  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  Lord  Winter  will  now  be  upon  his  guard,  if  the  letter 
should  reach  him ;  and  even  if  it  should  fall  into  the  cardinal's 
hands,  we  shall  not  be  compromised.  But  as  the  lackey  who 
goes  may  make  us  believe  he  has  been  to  London  and  ijaa.^ 
stop  at  Ch§,tellerault,  let  us  give  him  onV^  \\3Ai  >iltift  ^\i.\sx^\^CcL'<i^<^ 
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letter,  promising  that  he  shall  have  the  other  half  in  exchange 
for  the  reply.     Have  you  the  diamond  ?  "  continued  Athos. 

"  I  have  what  is  still  better :  I  have  the  value  of  it." 

And  D'Artagnan  threw  the  purse  on  the  table.  At  the 
sound  of  the  gold,  Aramis  raised  his  eyes  and  Porthos  started ; 
Athos  remained  unmoved. 

"  How  much  is  there  in  that  purse  ?  " 

"  Seven  thousand  livres,  in  louis  of  twelve  francs." 

"  Seven  thousand  livres  ! "  cried  Porthos  ;  "  that  wretched 
little  diamond  was  worth  seven  thousand  livres  ?  " 

"It  seems  so,"  said  Athos,  "since  here  they  are;  I  don't 
suppose  that  our  friend  D'Artagnan  has  added  any  of  his  own." 

"But,  gentlemen,  in  all  this,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "we  have 
no  thought  of  the  queen.  Let  us  look  a  little  after  her  dear 
Buckingham's  health.     That  is  the  least  we  owe  her." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Athos,  "  but  that  falls  to  Aramis." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  latter,  "  what  must  I  do  ?  " 

"  Oh !  it's  simple  enough,"  replied  Athos ;  "  write  a  second 
letter  for  that  clever  personage  who  lives  at  Tours." 

Aramis  resumed  his  pen,  reflected  a  little  more,  and  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  he  immediately  submitted  to  hi? 
friends'  approbation : 

"  My  dear  cousin." 

"  Ah  !  ha ! "  said  Athos,  "  this  clever  lady  is  your  relative, 
then  ?  " 

"  She's  my  cousin-german." 

"  Good  —  for  your  cousin,  then ! " 

Aramis  continued : 

"My  dear  Cousin:  His  Eminence  the  cardinal,  whom 
God  preserve  for  the  happiness  of  France  and  the  confusion 
of  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  point  of  finishing  up 
with  the  heretic  rebels  of  Eochelle ;  it  is  probable  that  the  aid 
of  the  English  fleet  will  never  even  arrive  in  sight  of  the  place. 
I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  I  am  certain  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham will  be  prevented  from  starting  for  there  by  some  great 
event.  His  Eminence  is  the  most  illustrious  politician  of  times 
past,  of  times  present,  and  probably  of  times  to  come.  He 
would  extinguish  the  sun,  if  the  sun  incommoded  him.  Give 
these  happy  tidings  to  your  sister,  my  dear  cousin.  I  have 
dreamed  that  that  cursed  Englishman  was  dead.  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect whether  it  was  by  steel  or  by  poison ;  only  I  am  sure  oi 
this  :  I  have  dreamed  he  was  dead,  and  you  know  my  dreamt 
never  deceive  me.  Be  assured,  then,  of  seeing  me  soon  return.' 
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"  Capital,"  cried  Athos';  "  you  are  the  king  of  poets,  my  dear 
A.ramis,  you  speak  like  the  Apocalypse,  and  you  are  as  true  as 
the  Gospel.  There  is  nothing  now  for  you  to  do  but  to  put  the 
address  on  your  letter." 

"  That's  easily  done,"  said  Aramis. 

He  folded  the  letter  coquettishly,  took  it,  and  wrote : 

"To  Mademoiselle  Michon,  seamstress.  Tours." 

The  three  friends  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed ;  they 
were  caught. 

"Now,"  said  Aramis,  "you  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
Bazin  is  the  only  person  who  can  carry  this  letter  to  Tours  ; 
my  cousin  knows  no  one  but  Bazin,  and  places  confidence  in 
no  one  else ;  any  other  person  would  fail.  Besides,  Bazin  is 
ambitious  and  learned ;  Bazin  has  read  history,  gentlemen. 
He  knows  that  Sixtus  V.  became  pope  after  having  tended 
pigs.  Then,  as  he  means  to  enter  holy  orders  at  the 
same  time  as  myself,  he  does  not  despair  of  becoming  a  pope 
in  his  turn,  or  at  least  a  cardinal.  You  understand  that  a  man 
who  has  such  views  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  taken,  or, 
if  taken,  will  undergo  martyrdom  rather  than  speak." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  D' Artagnan,  "  I  grant  you  Bazin  with  all 
my  heart,  but  let  me  have  Planchet.  Milady  one  day  had  him 
turned  out  of  doors,  with  a  sound  caning.  Now  Planchet  has 
an  excellent  memory,  and  I  will  be  bound  that  if  he  can  see 
possible  means  of  vengeance,  he  will  let  himself  be  beaten  to 
death  rather  than  fail.  If  your  affairs  of  Tours  are  your 
affairs,  Aramis,  those  of  London  are  mine.  I  beg,  then,  that 
Planchet  may  be  chosen,  especially  as  he  has  already  been  to 
London  with  me,  and  knows  how  to  say  very  correctly, 
London,  sir,  if  yon  please,  and.  My  master.  Lord  U Artagnan  ; 
with  that,  you  may  be  satisfied,  he  can  make  his  way,  both 
going  and  returning." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Athos,  "Planchet  must  receive  seven 
hundred  livres  for  going,  and  seven  hundred  livres  for  coming 
back ;  and  Bazin,  three  hundred  livres  for  going,  and  three 
hundred  livres  for  coming  back.  That  will  reduce  the  sum  to 
five  thousand  livres.  We  will  each  take  a  thousand  livres,  to 
be  employed  as  seems  good  to  each,  and  we  will  leave  a  fund 
of  a  thousand  livres,  in  the  guardianship  of  the  abbe  here, 
for  extraordinary  occasions  or  common  necessities.  Does  that 
suit  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  '^  you  speak  like  Nestor." 

Planchet  was  sent  for,  and  instructions  were  giveu  1\\\sl,  "fta 
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had  already  been  notified  by  D'Artagnan,  who  had  shown  him 
first  the  glory,  next  the  money,  and  then  the  danger. 

"I  will  carry  the, letter  in  the  lining  of  ray  coat,"  said 
Planchet,  *^  and  if  I  am  taken  I  will  swallow  it." 

"  Well,  but  then  you  will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  your  commis- 
sion," said  D'Artagnan. 

"  You  will  give  me  a  copy  of  it  this  erening,  and  1  will 
know  it  by  heart  before  morning." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  his  friends  as  if  to  say,  "Well,  what 
did  I  promise  you  ?  " 

"JN'ow,"  continued  he,  addressing  Planchet,  "you  have  eight 
days  to  get  to  Lord  Winter,  you  have  eight  days  to  return  in, 
in  all  sixteen  days;  if,  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  your 
departure,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  you  are  not  here,  no 
money,  even  if  it  be  but  five  minutes  past  eight  —  " 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  "  buy  me  a  watch." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Athos,  with  his  usual  careless  generosity, 
giving  him  his  own,  "and  be  a  good  lad.  Remember,  if  you 
talk,  if  you  babble,  if  you  get  drunk,  you  risk  your  master's 
head — ^your  master,  who  has  so  much  confidence  in  your 
fidelity  that  he  is  responsible  to  us  for  you.  But  remember, 
also,  that  if,  by  your  fault,  any  evil  happens  to  D'Artagnan,  I 
will  find  you,  wherever  you  are,  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  disembowelling  you." 

"Oh,  sir  !  "  said  Planchet,  humiliated  by  the  suspicion,  and, 
above  all,  terrified  at  the  musketeer's  calm  air. 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  rolling  his  big  eyes,  "  remember,  I 
will  skin  you  alive." 

«'  Ah,  sir  ! " 

"  And  I,"  said  Aramis,  in  his  soft,  melodious  voice,  "  remem- 
ber that  I  will  roast  you  at  a  slow  fire,  like  a  savage." 

"Ah,  sir!" 

And  Planchet  began  to  weep ;  we  will  not  venture  to  say 
whether  it  was  from  terror  caused  by  the  threats,  or  from 
tenderness  at  seeing  four  friends  so  closely  united. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  hand  and  kissed  him. 

"  See,  Planchet,"  said  he,  "  these  gentlemen  only  say  all  this 
out  of  affection  for  me,  but  at  heart  they  all  respect  you." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  "  I  will  succeed,  or  I  will  consent 
to  be  quartered ;  and  if  they  quarter  me,  be  assured  that  not  a 
morsel  of  me  will  speak." 

It  was  decided  that  Planchet  should  set  out  at  eight  o'clock 

the  next    morning,   in  order,  as  he  had  said,  that  he   might 

learn  the  letter  by  heart  during  the  night.     He  gained  just 
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twelve  hours  by  this  arrangement ;  he  was  to  be  back  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  morning  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  D'Artagnan, 
who  felt  at  the  bottom  of  liis  heart  a  partiality  for  the  duke, 
took  Planchet  aside. 

"  Listen,"  said  he  to  him  ;  "  when  you  have  given  the  letter 
to  Lord  Winter,  and  he  has  read  it,  you  will  further  say  to 
him,  *  Watch  over  his  Grace,  Lord  Buckingham,  for  there  is 
a  plot  to  assassinate  him.'  But,  Planchet,  you  see  this  is  so 
serious  and  important  that  I  have  not  informed  my  friends 
that  I  would  intrust  this  secret  to  you ;  and  for  a  captain's 
commission  I  would  not  write  it." 

"Be  at  rest,  sir,"  said  Planchet;  "you  shall  see  whether 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  me  or  not." 

And,  mounted  on  an  excellent  horse,  which  he  was  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  twenty  leagues  to  take  the  post,  Planchet  set 
off  at  a  gallop,  a  little  anxious  by  the  threefold  threat 
made  him  by  the  musketeers,  but  otherwise  as  light-hearted 
as  possible. 

Bazin  set  out  the  next  day  for  Tours,  and  was  allowed,  a 
week  in  which  to  perform  his  commission. 

The  four  friends,  all  the  while  these  two  were  away,  had,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  their  eyes  more  than  ever  on  the  watch, 
their  ears  pricked  up,  and  every  sense  alert.  Their  days 
were  spent  in  trying  to  catch  whatever  was  said,  in  observing 
the  cardinal's  proceedings,  and  in  looking  out  for  all  the 
couriers  who  arrived.  More  than  once  an  insurmountable 
trembling  seized  them  when  called  upon  for  any  unexpected 
service.  They  had,  besides,  to  look  constantly  to  their  own 
safety ;  milady  was  a  phantom  which,  when  it  had  once  ap- 
peared to  people,  did  not  allow  them  to  sleep  very  quietly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  Bazin,  fresh  as  ever;  and 
smiling  as  usual,  entered  the  tavern  of  the  Infidel  as  the  four 
friends  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  saying,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon : 

"  Monsieur  Aramis,  here  is  your  cousin's  answer." 

The  four  friends  exchanged  a  joyful  glance.  Half  of  the 
work  was  done.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  was  the  shortest 
and  the  easiest  half. 

Aramis  took  the  letter,  which  was  in  a  large,  coarse  hand, 
and  ill  spelt. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  cried  he,  laughing,  "  I  really  despair  of 
my  poor  Michon  ;  she  will  never  write  like  M..  d^NoSXxvx^r 
.  "  Vot  do  you  mean  by  your  boor  Migeoiv?  "  ^^V^^  >i}si^  ^"^^"^n 
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who  was  chatting  with  the  four  friends  when  the  lettfeT 
arrived. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  !  less  than  nothing/'  said  Aramis ;  "  a  little 
charming  seamstress,  whom  I  loved  dearly,  and  from  whom  1 
requested  a  few  autograph  lines  as  a  sort  of  keepsake." 

*'  Ze  teffil ! "  said  the  Swiss  ;  "  if  ze  lady  is  as  kreat  as  her 
•^jp-riting  is  large,  you  are  lucky  fellow,  gomrat ! " 

Aramis  read  the  letter,  and  passed  it  to  Athos. 

"  See  what  she  writes  to  me,  Athos,"  said  he. 

Athos  cast  a  glance  over  the  epistle,  and,  to  dissipate  all  the 
suspicions  that  might  have  been  created,  read  aloud : 

"  My  Cousin  :  My  sister  and  I  are  very  skilful  in  inter- 
preting dreams,  and  even  entertain  great  fear  of  them ;  but  of 
yours  it  may  be  said,  I  hope,  every  dream  is  an  illusion. 
Farewell !  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  act  so  that  we  may, 
from  time  to  time,  hear  you  spoken  of. 

"Aglae  Michon." 

^^  And  what  dream  does  she  mean  ? "  asked  the  dragoon, 
who  had  approached  during  the  reading. 

"  Yes ;  what's  the  tream  ?  "  said  the  Swiss. 

"  Well,  by  Jove  ! "  said  Aramis,  "  it  was  only  this :  I  had 
a  dream,  and  I  related  it  to  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  py  Kot,  yes ;  it's  simple  enough  to  dell  a  tream  ven 
you  haff  vun ;  but  I  neffer  tream." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,"  said  Athos,  rising ;  "  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much ! " 

"  Neffer ! "  replied  the  Swiss,  enchanted  that  a  man  like 
Athos  could  envy  him  anything.     "  Neifer  !  neffer  !  " 

D'Artagnan,  seeing  Athos  rise,  did  the  same,  took  his  arm, 
and  went  out. 

POrthos  and  Aramis  remained  behind  to  encounter  the  jokes 
of  the  dragoon  and  the  Swiss. 

Bazin  went  and  lay  down  on  a  truss  of  straw ;  and  as  he 
had  more  imagination  than  the  Swiss,  he  dreamed  that  Aramis 
had  become  a  pope,  and  was  adorning  his  head  with  a  cardinal's 
hat. 

But  as  we  have  said,  Bazin,  by  his  fortunate  return,  had  re- 
moved only  a  part  of  the  uneasiness  which  weighed  on  the  four 
friends.  Days  of  expectation  are  long,  and  D'Artagnan,  in 
particular,  would  have  wagered  that  these  days  contained 
forty-eight  hours.  He  forgot  the  necessary  slowness  of  navi- 
gation^ he  mentally  exaggerated  milady's  power.  He  came  to 
believe  that  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  him  like  a  demon,  had 
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auxiliaries  as  supernatural  as  herself.  At  the  least  noise  he 
imagined  that  he  was  about  to  be  arrested,  and  that  Plancliet 
was  being  brought  back  to  be  confronted  with  himself  and  his 
friends.  Moreover  his  confidence  in  the  worthy  Picard,  at 
one  time  so  great,  grew  less  each  day.  His  anxiety  became  so 
great  that  it  even  extended  to  Araniis  and  Porthos.  Athos 
alone  remained  calm,  as  though  no  danger  hovered  over  him, 
and  as  though  he  were  breathing  his  usual  atmosphere. 

On  the  sixteenth  day,  in  particular,  these  signs  of  anxiety 
were  so  manifest  in  D'Artagnan  and  his  two  friends  that  they 
could  not  remain  quiet  in  one  place,  and  they  wandered  about, 
like  ghosts,  on  the  road  by  which  Planchet  was  expected. 

"  Really,"  said  Athos,  "  you  are  not  men,  but  children,  to  let 
a  woman  terrify  you  so  !  And  what  is  it  all  about,  after  all  ? 
Being  imprisoned  ?  Well,  but  we  should  be  got  out  of  prison ; 
Madame  Bonacieux  got  out.  Being  beheaded  ?  WJiy,  every- 
day in  the  trenches  we  go  cheerfully  to  expose  ourselves  to 
worse  than  that,  for  a  bullet  may  break  a  leg,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced a  surgeon  would  give  us  more  pain  in  cutting  our  thighs 
than  an  executioner  would  in  cutting  off  our  heads.  Wait 
quietly,  then ;  in  two  hours,  in  four,  in  six  hours  at  the  latest, 
Planchet  will  be  here.  He  promised  to  be  here,  and  I  have 
very  great  faith  in  Planchet's  promises,  I  think  him  a  very 
good  lad." 

"  But  if  he  does  not  come  ?  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"Well,  if  he  does  not  come,  it  will  be  because  he  has  been 
delayed,  that's  all.  He  may  have  fallen  from  his  horse,  he 
may  have  slipped  down  on  the  deck,  he  may  have  travelled  so 
fast  as  to  get  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Eh  !  gentlemen,  let 
us  reckon  upon  accidents  !  Life  is  a  chaplet  of  little  miseries, 
which  the  philosopher  with  a  smile  tells  off  one  at  a  time.  Be 
philosophers,  as  I  am,  gentlemen ;  sit  down  to  the  table  and 
let  us  drink.  Nothing  makes  the  future  look  so  bright  as  sur- 
veying it  through  a  glass  of  chambertin." 

"That's  very  well,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "but  I  am  tired  of 
fearing,  when  I  open  a  fresh  bottle,  that  the  wine  may  come 
from  milady's  cellar." 

"You  are  hard  to  suit,"  said  Athos;  "such  a  beautiful 
woman ! " 

"  A  woman  of  mark !  "  said  Porthos,  with  his  loud  laugh. 

Athos  started,  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  to  wipe  off  the 
drops  of  perspiration,  and  rose  in  his  turn  with  a  nervous 
movement  he  could  not  repress. 

The  day,  however,  passed  away,  and  ttie  eveiivcv^  oajo!^^  a^ 
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slower  than  ever,  but  it  came.  The  tap-rooms  were  filled  with 
drinkers.  Atlios,  who  had  pocketed  his  share  of  the  diamond, 
seldom  quitted  the  Infidel.  He  had  found  in  M.  de  Busigny, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  given  them  a  magnificent  dinner,  a  part- 
ner worthy  of  his  company.  They  were  playing  together,  as 
usual,  when  seven  o'clock  struck ;  the  patrols  were  heard 
passing  to  double  the  posts ;  at  half-past  seven  tattoo  was 
sounded. 

"We  are  lost,"  said  D'Artagnan  in  Athos's  ear. 

^*  You  mean  we  have  lost,"  said  Athos  quietly,  drawing  four 
pistoles  from  his  pocket,  and  flinging  them  on  the  table. 
"  Gome,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  they  are  beating  the  tattoo  — 
to  bed,  to  bed  !  " 

And  Athos  went  out  of  the  Infidel,  followed  by  D'Artagnan. 
Aramis  came  behind,  giving  his  arm  to  Porthos.  Aramis 
mumbled  verses,  and  Porthos,  from  time  to  time,  pulled  a  hair 
or  two  from  his  moustache,  as  a  sign  of  despair. 

But  lo  and  behold !  suddenly  a  shadow  appears  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  outline  of  it  is  familiar  to  D'Artagnan,  and  a  well- 
known  voice  says : 

"  Sir,    I    liave   brought    your   cloak,  for   it    is   chilly   this 
evening." 
•    "Planchet!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  intoxicated  with  joy. 

"  Planchet !  "  repeated  Aramis  and  Porthos. 

"Well,  certainly,  Planchet,"  said  Athos;  "what  is  there 
astonishing  in  that  ?  He  promised  to  be  back  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  eight  is  just  now  striking.  Bravo  !  Planchet,  you 
are  a  lad  of  your  word,  and  if  ever  you  leave  your  master  I 
promise  you  a  place  in  my  service." 

"  Oh !  no,  never,"  said  Planchet.  "  I  will  never  leave 
M.  d'Artagnan." 

At  the  same  time  D'Artagnan  felt  Planchet  slipping  a  note 
into  his  hand. 

D'Artagnan  was  strongly  inclined  to  kiss  Planchet  on  his 
return  as  he  had  kissed  him  on  his  departure ;  but  he  feared 
lest  such  effusiveness  lavished  on  his  lackey  in  the  open  street 
might  appear  extraordinary  to  some  spectator,  and  he  re- 
strained himself. 

"  I  have  a  note,"  said  he  to  Athos  and  his  friends. 

"Very  well,"  said  Athos,  "let  us  go  home  and  we  will 
read  it." 

The  note  burned  in  D'Artagnan's  hand ;  he  wished  to  hasten ; 
but  Athos  took  his  arm  and  passed  it  under  his  own,  and  the 
young  man  was  obliged  to  regulate  his  ^ace  by  his  friend's. 
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At  length  they  reached  the  tent,  lit  a  lamp,  and  whilst 
Planchet  stood  at  the  entrance  so  that  the  four  friends  might 
not  be  surprised,  D^Artagnan  with  a  trembling  hand  broke  the 
seal  and  opened  the  letter  so  anxiously  expected. 

It  contained  half  a  line  in  a  thoroughly  British  hand,  and  of 
thoroughly  Spartan  brevity. 

"  Thank  you,  he  edsy,^^ 

Athos  took  the  letter  from  D'Artagnan's  hands,  drew  near  to 
the  lamp,  set  tire  to  it,  and  did  not  let  go  of  it  till  it  was  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

Then,  calling  Planchet,  — 

"  Now,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  you  may  claim  your  seven 
hundred  livres,  but  you  did  not  run  mucli  risk  with  such  a 
note  as  that." 

"  'Twas  not  from  lack  of  trying  every  means  to  compass  it," 
said  Planchet. 

"  Well,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  tell  us  about  it." 

"  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  very  long  story !  " 

"  You  are  right,  Planchet,"  said  Athos ;  "  besides,  tattoo  has 
been  sounded,  and  we  should  be  observed  if  we  kept  a  light 
burning  longer  than  the  others." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Let  us  go  to  bed.  Planchet, 
sleep  soundly." 

"  Faith,  sir !  It  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  done  so  these 
sixteen  days ! " 

"  Or  I  either  ! "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Or  I  either !  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Or  I  either ! "  said  Aramis. 

"  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  —  or  I  either ! "  said 
Athos. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


FATALITY. 


Meantime  milady,  drunk  with  rage,  roaring  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  like  a  lioness  embarked,  had  been  tempted  to  leap 
into  the  sea  in  order  to  regain  the  coast,  for  she  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  she  had  been  insulted  by  D'Artagnan  and 
threatened  by  Athos,  and  after  all  was  leaving  France  without 
being  revenged  on  either. 

This  idea  soon  became  so  insupportable  to  Vv^y  \,Vv^\»^  ^  X2w^ 
risk  of  whatever  terrible  consequencea  ixi\^\\\.  x^«vi\\»  \iCk  \s«t.^^^ 
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from  it,  she  implored  the  captain  to  put  her  on  shore ;  but  the 
captaia,  anxious  to  escape  from  his  false  position,  placed 
betweeu  French  and  English  cruisers  like  the  bat  between  the 
rats  and  the  birds,  was  in  great  haste  to  reach  the  English 
coast,  and  positively  refused  to  obey  what  he  considered  a 
woman's  whim,  though  he  promised  his  passenger,  since  she 
had  been  particularly  recommended  to  him  by  the  cardinal,  to 
land  her  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Brittany,  either  at  Lorient  or 
Brest,  if  the  sea  and  the  French  permitted.  But  the  wind  was 
contrary,  the  sea  rough  ;  they  kept  beating  to  windward  and 
tacking  about.  .  Nine  days  after  leaving  the  Charente,  milady, 
pale  with  anger  and  anQ03''ance,  saw  only  the  blue  coasts  of 
Finisterre  appear. 

She  calculated  that  to  cross  this  corner  of  France  and  return 
to  the  cardinal  would  take  her  at  least  three  days;  add 
another  day  for  landing,  and  that  made  four ;  add  these  four 
days  to  the  others,  that  would  be  thirteen  days  lost  —  thirteen 
days,  during  which  so  many  important  events  might  happen 
in  London.  She  reflected,  likewise,  that  the  cardinal  would 
be  angry  at  her  return,  and,  consequently,  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  complaints  made  against  her  than  to  the 
accusations  she  brought  against  others. 

She,  therefore,  allowed  the  vessel  to  pass  Lorient  and  Brest 
without  repeating  her  request  to  the  captain,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  remind  her  of  it.  So  milady  continued  her  voyage,  and 
on  the  very  day  that  Planchet  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for 
France,  his  Eminence's  messenger  entered  the  port  in  triumph. 

All  the  city  was  stirred  by  an  extraordinary  commotion  — 
four  large  ships  recently  built  had  just  been  launched.  Stand- 
ing on  the  jetty,  his  clothes  bedizened  with  gold,  glittering, 
as  usual,  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  his  hat  orna^ 
mented  with  a  white  feather  which  drooped  on  his  shoulder, 
Buckingham  was  seen  surrounded  by  a  staff  almost  as  brilliant 
as  himself. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  winter  days  when 
England  remembers  that  there  is  a  sun.  The  orb,  pale,  but 
nevertheless  splendid  still,  was  declining  toward  the  horizon, 
tingeing  at  once  the  heavens  and  the  sea  with  bands  of  purple 
fire,  and  casting  on  the  towers  and  the  old  houses  of  the  city  a 
last  golden  ray,  making  the  windows  sparkle  like  the  reflection 
of  a  fire.  Milady,  on  breathing  that  sea  air  which  grows  more 
and  more  invigorating  and  balsamic  according  as  one  nears 
the  land,  on  contemplating  all  the  power  of  that  army  which 
ahe  was  to  combat  alone  —  she,  a  womau — mt\i  a  tew  baijs 
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){  gold,  compared  herself  mentally  to  Judith,  the  terrible 
Jewess,  when  she  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  beheld  the  enormous  mass  of  chariots,  horses,  men,  and 
arms,  which  a  gesture  of  her  hand  was  to  dissipate  like  a  cloud 
of  smoke. 

They  entered  the  roadstead,  but  as  they  were  making  ready 
to  cast  anchor,  a  little  cutter,  formidably  armed  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  coast-guard,  approached  the  merchant  vessel, 
and  dropped  into  the  sea  its  gig,  which  directed  its  course  to 
the  ladder.  The  gig  contained  an  officer,  a  boatswain,  and 
eight  oarsmen.  The  officer  alone  got  on  board,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  the  deference  inspired  by  a  uniform. 

The  officer  conversed  a  few  moments  with  the  captain,  had 
him  read  several  papers,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and,  on 
the  merchant-captain's  order,  all  on  board,  both  passengers  and 
orew,  were  called  on  deck. 

After  this  kind  of  summons  had  been  given,  the  officer  in- 
quired aloud  about  the  place  of  the  brig's  departure,  of  her 
route,  of  her  landings,  and  all  these  questions  the  captain 
answered  without  hesitation  and  without  difficulty. 

Then  the  officer  began  to  pass  in  review  all  the  individuals, 
one  after  the  other,  and  stopping  in  front  of  milady  surveyed 
her  very  closely,  but  without  addressing  a  single  word  to  her. 
He  then  went  up  to  the  captain,  again  said  a  few  words  to 
him,  and,  as  if  from  that  moment  the  vessel  was  under  his 
command,  he  ordered  a  manoeuvre  which  the  crew  iminediately 
executed. 

Then  the  vessel  resumed  her  course,  still  escorted  by  the 
little  cutter,  which  sailed  side  by  side  with  it,  threatening  her 
side  with  the  mouths  of  its  six  cannon,  while  the  boat  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  ship. 

While  the  officer  made  his  scrutiny  of  milady,  milady,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  had  been  sharply  eying  him.  But 
great  as  was  the  power  of  this  woman,  with  eyes  of  flame  in 
r3ading  the  hearts  of  those  whose  secrets  she  wished  to  di 
vine,  she  met  this  time  with  a  face  so  impenetrable  that  nc 
discovery  followed  her  investigation.  The  officer  who  had 
stopped  before  her,  and  silently  studied  her  with  so  much  care, 
might  have  been  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old.  He  had 
a  pale  complexion,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  rather  deeply  set ;  his 
mouth,  fine  and  well  cut,  remained  motionless  in  its  correct 
lines;  his  chin,  strongly  set,  denoted  that  strength  of  will 
which,  in  the  ordinary  Britannic  type,  usually  sivvwds  ^xsJcj  ^^'v 
Dbstinacy;  a  brow  a  little  receding,  aa  *\^  ^\o>^x  \^x  ^^Kfe\»»x 
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enthusiasts,  and  soldiers,  was  scarcely  shaded  by  short  thin  hair^ 
which,  like  the  beard  covering  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  was  of 
a  beautiful  deep-chestnut  color. 

When  they  entered  the  port,  it  was  already  nightfall.  The 
fog  made  the  darkness  still  denser,  and  formed  round  the 
beacons  and  the  lantern  of  the  jetty  a  circle  like  that  which 
surrounds  the  moon  when  the  weather  threatens  to  become 
rainy.     The  air  they  breathed  was  gloomy,  damp,  and  cold. 

Milady,  courageous  as  she  was,  shivered  in  spite  of  herself. 

The  officer  desired  to  have  milady's  luggage  pointed  out  to 
him,  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  the  boat,  and  when  this  opera- 
tion was  completed,  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  invited  her  to 
descend. 

Milady  looked  at  the  man,  and  hesitated. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,"  she  asked,  "  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
busy  yourself  so  particularly  on  my  account  ?  " 

"  You  must  see,  madame,  by  my  uniform,  that  I  am  an  officer 
in  the  English  navy,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  But  is  it  the  custom  for  officers  in  the  English  navy  to  give 
their  services  to  their  female  compatriots  who  land  at  a  port 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  carry  their  gallantry  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  ashore  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame,  it  is  our  custom,  not  from  gallantry,  but  pru- 
dence, in  time  of  war,  to  bring  foreigners  to  certain  hotels,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  under  the  eye  of  the  government,  until 
full  information  can  be  obtained  about  them." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  the  most  exact  politeness 
and  the  most  perfect  calmness.  Nevertheless,  they  had  not 
the  power  of  convincing  milady. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  foreigner,  sir,"  said  she,  with  an  accent  as 
pure  as  ever  was  heard  between  Portsmouth  and  Manchester ; 
"  my  name  is  Lady  Clarick,  and  this  measure  —  " 

"  This  measure  is  general,  madame  ;  and  you  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  from  it." 

"  I  will  follow  you,  then,  sir." 

And  accepting  the  officer's  hand,  she  began  to  climb  down 
the  ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  gig  was  awaiting  her.  The 
officer  followed  her.  A  large  cloak  was  spread  in  the  stern. 
The  officer  had  her  sit  down  on  the  cloak,  and  placed  himself 
beside  her. 

"  Give  way !  "  said  he,  to  the  sailors. 

The  eight  oars  fell  at  once  into  the  sea,  making  but  a  single 
sound,  giving  a  single  stroke,  and  the  gig  seemed  to  fly  over 
the  surface  of  the  water. 
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At  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  reached  shore. 

The  officer  sprang  on  the  quay,  and  offered  milady  his 
hand. 

A  carriage  was  in  waiting. 

"  Is  this  carriage  for  us  ?  ''  asked  milady. 

"  Yes,  madame,''  replied  the  officer. 

"  So  the  hotel  is  at  some  distance  ? '' 

"  At  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

"  Very  well,"  said  milady ;  and  she  got  resolutely  into  the 
carriage. 

The  officer  saw  that  the  baggage  was  fastened  carefully  be- 
hind the  carriage ;  and  when  this  operation  was  over,  he  took 
his  place  beside  milady  and  shut  the  door. 

Instantly,  without  any  order  being  given,  or  place  of  destina- 
tion indicated,  the  coachman  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  plunged 
into  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Such  a  strange  reception  naturally  gave  milady  ample 
matter  for  reflection ;  so,  seeing  that  the  young  officer  did  not 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  talk,  she  reclined  in  her  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  passed  in  review  all  the  suppositions  which 
presented  themselves,  one  after  the  other,  to  her  mind. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  surprised  at 
the  length  of  the  road,  she  leaned  forward  toward  the  window 
to  see  where  she  was  going.  No  houses  were  to  be  seen ;  trees 
appeared  in  the  darkness  like  great  black  phantoms  running 
after  one  another. 

Milady  shuddered. 

"  But  we  are  no  longer  in  the  town,  sir,"  said  she. 

The  young  officer  was  silent. 

"I  will  go  no  farther,  unless  you  tell  me  where  you  are 
taking  me.     I  warn  you,  sir." 

This  threat  brought  no  reply. 

"  Oh  !  but  this  is  too  much,"  cried  milady.     "  Help !  help ! " 

No  voice  replied  to  hers.  The  carriage  continued  to  roll 
rapidly  on.     The  officer  seemed  like  a  statue. 

Milady  looked  at  the  officer  with  one  of  those  terrible  ex- 
pressions characteristic  of  her  face,  and  which  so  rarely  failed 
of  their  effect.     Anger  made  her  eyes  flash  in  the  darkness. 

The  young  man  remained  unmoved. 

Milady  tried  to  open  the  door  and  throw  herself  out. 

"  Take  care,  madame,-^'  said  the  young  man  coldly ;  "  you  will 
kill  yourself  if  you  attempt  to  jump  out." 

Milady  sat  down  again,  foaming  with  rage.  Tha  q^Ssk^. 
leaned  forward^  looked  at  her,  and.  aeftTCL^^  %v\.T\).x\a^^  *«5»  ^^^ 
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that  face,  but  just  before  so  beautiful,  distorted  with  passion 
and  become  almost  hideous. 

The  artful  creature  realized  that  she  was  injuring  herself 
by  allowing  him  thus  to  read  her  soul.  She  composed  her 
features,  and  in  a  complaining  voice  said : 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir,  tell  ine  if  I  am  to  attribute 
the  violence  that  is  done  me  to  you,  or  to  your  government,  or 
to  an  enemy.'' 

"No  violence  is  done  you,  madame,  and  what  happens  to  you 
is  the  result  of  a  very  simple  measure  which  we  are  compelled 
to  take  with  all  who  land  in  England.'' 

"  Then  you  don't  know  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you." 

"  And,  on  your  honor,  you  have  no  cause  of  hatred  against 
]ne  ?  " 

"  None,  I  swear  to  you." 

There  was  so  much  serenity,  coolness,  mildness  even,  in  the 
young  man's  voice  that  milady  felt  reassured. 

At  length,  after  nearly  an  hour's  ride,  the  carriage  stopped 
before  an  iron  gate,  which  shut  in  a  sunken  avenue  leading  to 
a  castle  severe  in  form,  massive,  and  isolated.  Then,  as  the 
wheels  rolled  over  a  fine  gravel,  milady  could  hear  a  dull  roar, 
which  she  recognized  as  the  noise  of  the  sea  dashing  against  a 
rock-bound  coast. 

The  carriage  passed  under  two  arched  gateways,  and  at 
length  stopped  in  a  dark,  square  court.  Almost  immediately 
the  carriage  door  was  opened,  the  young  man  sprang  lightly  to 
the  ground,  and  gave  milady  his  hand.  She  leaned  on  it,  and 
in  her  turn  alighted  quite  calmly. 

"  Still,  the  fact  is  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  milady,  looking 
around  her,  and  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  young  officer  with 
a  most  gracious  smile ;  "  but  I  feel  assured  it  will  not  be  for 
long,"  added  she ;  "  my  own  conscience  and  your  politeness, 
sir,  are  the  guarantees  of  that." 

Flattering  as  this  compliment  was,  the  officer  made  no  reply, 
but  drawing  from  his  belt  a  little  silver  whistle,  such  as 
boatswains  use  in  ships  of  war,  he  whistled  three  times,  with 
three  different  modulations.  Several  men  then  appeared,  un- 
harnessed the  smoking  horses,  and  put  the  carriage  into  a 
coach-house. 

The  officer,  always  with  the  same  calm  politeness,  invited 

his  prisoner  to  enter  the  house.     She,  always  with  the  same 

smiling  countenance,  took  his  arm,  and  passed  with  him  under 

a  Jow  arched  door,  which,  by  a  vaulted  ^jassage,  lighted  only 
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at  the  farther  end,  led  to  a  stone  staircase  turning  round  a 
stone  column.  Then  they  paused  before  a  massive  door,  which, 
after  the  young  officer  had  inserted  a  key  into  the  lock,  turned 
heavily  on  its  hinges,  and  disclosed  the  chamber  destined  for 
milady. 

With  a  single  glance  the  prisoner  took  in  the  apartment  in 
its  minutest  details. 

It  was  a  chamber,  the  furniture  of  which  was  at  once  suited 
to  a  prison  or  the  dwelling  of  a  free  man ;  yet  the  bars  at  the 
windows  and  the  outside  bolts  on  the  door  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  prison.  For  an  instant  all  this  creature's^ 
strength  of  mind  abandoned  her.  She  sank  into  an  arm-chair, 
with  her  arms  folded,  her  head  hanging  down,  and  expecting 
every  instant  to  see  a  judge  enter  to  question  her. 

But  no  one  entered  except  two  marines,  who  brought  in 
her  trunks  and  packages,  deposited  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
room, /and  retired  without  speaking. 

The'  officer  presided  over  all  these  details  with  the  same 
•calmness  milady  had  always  observed  in  him,  never  uttering  a 
word,  and  making  himself  obeyed  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand  or 
a  sound  of  his  whistle. 

One  might  have  said  that  between  this  man  and  his  inferiors 
spoken  language  did  not  exist,  or  had  become  useless. 

At  length  milady  could  hold  out  no  longer.  She  broke  the 
silence : 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir,"  cried  she,  "what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  Put  an  end  to  my  doubts.  I  have 
courage  enough  for  any  danger  I  can  foresee,  for  any  misfort- 
une I  can  comprehend.  Where  am  I,  and  why  am  I  here  ? 
If  I  am  free,  why  these  bars  and  these  doors  ?  If  I  am  a 
prisoner,  what  crime  have  I  committed  ?  *' 

"You  are  here  in  the  apartment  destined  for  you,  madame. 
I  received  orders  to  go  and  take  charge  of  you  at  sea,  and  to 
conduct  you  to  this  castle  ;  this  order,  I  believe,  I  have  accom- 
plished with  all  a  soldier's  strictness,  but  also  with  all  the 
oourtesy  of  a  gentleman.  Here  ends,  at  least  for  the  present, 
the  duty  I  had  to  fulfil  toward  you ;  the  rest  concerns  another 
|)erson." 

"  And  who  is  this  other  person  ?  "  asked  milady ;  "  can  you 
not  tell  me  his  name  ?  " 

At  that  moment  a  great  jingling  of  spurs  was  heard  on  the 
stairs.     People  talking  together  went  by,  the  sounds  of  voices 
died  away,  and  the  noise  made  by  a  single  footstep  a.^^"t«w^<^ 
the  door. 
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^^  Here  he  is,  madame,"  said  the  officer,  leaving  the  entraiiM 
clear,  and  drawing  himself  up  in  an  attitude  of  respect  and 
submission. 

At  the  same  time  the  door  opened ;  a  man  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

He  had  no  hat  on,  wore  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  was  crush- 
ing a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

Milady  thought  she  recognized  this  shadow  in  the  shadow  ; 
she  leaned  with  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  pro- 
truded her  head  as  if  to  meet  a  certainty. 

Then  the  stranger  advanced  slowly,  and  as  he  advanced  into 
the  circle  of  light  projected  by  the  lamp,  milady  involuntarily 
drew  back. 

Then,  when  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  — 

"  What !  my  brother,"  cried  she,  at  the  culmination  of  her 
amazement,  "  is  it  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  fair  lady,"  replied  Lord  Winter,  making  a  bow,  half 
courteous,  half  ironical,  "  it  is  I,  myself." 

"  Then  this  castle  ?  " 

"  Is  mine." 

"  This  room  ?  " 

"  Is  yours." 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

"Nearly  so." 

"  But  this  is  a  frightful  abuse  of  power  ! " 

"  No  high-sounding  words.  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  calmly, 
as  brother  and  sister  ought  to  do." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  door,  and  seeing  that  the  young 
officer  was  waiting  for  his  last  orders  : 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  he ;  "I  thank  you ;  now  leave  us  alone, 
Mr.  Felton."  

CHAPTER    L. 

BROTHER   AND    SISTER. 

Whilj?  Lord  Winter  was  shutting  the  door,  opening  a  shut 
ter,  and  drawing  a  chair  near  to  his  sister-in-law's  arm-chair, 
milady  was  thoughtfully  plunging  her  glance  into  the  depths 
of  possibility,  and  discovered  the  whole  plot,  not  even  a 
glimpse  of  which  she  could  get  so  long  as  she  was  ignorant 
into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen.  She  knew  her  brother-in- 
law  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  a  bold  huntsman,  an  intrepid 
player,  enterprising  with  women,  but  with  less  than  average 
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skill  in  intrigues.     How  could  he  have  discovered  her  arrival  ? 
caused  her  to  be  seized  ?    Why  did  he  detain  her  ? 

Athos  had  indeed  said  some  words  which  proved  that  the 
conversation  she  had  had  with  the  cardinal  had  fallen  into 
others'  ears;  but  she  could  not  suppose  that  he  had  dug  a 
counter  mine  so  promptly  and  so  boldly.  She  feared,  rather, 
that  her  preceding  operations  in  England  had  been  discovered. 
Buckingham  might  have  guessed  that  it  was  she  who  had  cut 
off  the  two  studs,  and  avenged  herself  for  that  little  treachery. 
But  Buckingham  was  incapable  of  going  to  any  excess  against 
a  woman,  particularly  if  that  woman  was  supposed  to  have 
acted  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy. 

This  supposition  appeared  to  her  the  most  reasonable ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  they  wanted  to  revenge  the  past,  and  not 
to  anticipate  the  future.  At  all  events,  she  congratulated  her- 
self on  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  brother-in-law,  with 
whom  she  reckoned  she  could  coirie  off  easily,  rather  than  into 
the  hands  of  an  avowed  and  intelligent  enemy. 

"  Yes,  let  us  talk,  brother,''  said  she,  with  a  kind  of  spright- 
liness,  now  that  she  had  decided  to  get  from  the  conversation, 
in  spite  of  all  dissimulation  Lord  Winter  could  bring  to  it,  the 
information  of  which  she  stood  in  need  for  regulating  her 
future  conduct. 

"So  you  decided  to  come  to  England  again,"  said  Loi*d 
Winter,  "  in  spite  of  the  resolutions  you  so  often  manifested 
in  Paris  never  to  set  your  foot  again  on  British  soil  ?  " 

Milady  replied  to  this  question  by  another  question. 

"  Before  everything,"  said  she,  "  tell  me  how  you  had  me 
watched  so  closely  as  to  be  aware  in  advance,  not  only  of  my 
arrival,  but,  still  more,  of  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  port  at 
which  I  should  arrive  ?  " 

Lord  Winter  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  milady,  thinking 
that  as  his  sister-in-law  employed  them  they  must  be  good. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  dear  sister,"  replied  he,  "  what  have  you 
come  to  do  in  England  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  see  you,"  replied  milady,  without  knowing  how 
much  she  aggravated,  by  this  reply,  the  suspicions  which 
D'Artagnan's  letter  had  given  birth  to  in  her  brother-in-law's 
mind,  and  only  desiring  to  gain  her  auditor's  good-will  by  a 
falsehood. 

"  Ah,  to  see  me  ?  "  said  Lord  Winter  craftily. 

"  Certainly,  to  see  you.  What  is  4;here  astonishing  in  thigit  ?  '* 

"  And  you  had  no  other  object  in  coming  to  England  bvA  t*^ 
see  me  ?  " 
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"No." 

"  So  it  was  for  iny  sake  alone  you  took  the  trouble  to  crosi 
the  channel  ?  " 

"  For  your  sake  only.'' 

"The  deuce !     What  affection,  my  sister ! " 

"  Why,  am  I  not  your  nearest  relative  ?  "  demanded  milady, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  touching  ingenuousness. 

"  And  my  only  heir,  are  you  not  ?  "  said  Lord  Winter  in  his 
turn,  fixing  his  eyes  on  milady's. 

In  spite  of  herself,  milady  could  not  help  starting,  and  as,  in 
pronouncing  the  last  words,  Lord  Winter  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sister's  arm,  this  start  did  not  escape  him. 

In  fact,  the  blow  was  direct  and  deep.  Tlie  first  idea  that 
occurred  to  milady's  mind  was  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by 
Kitty,  and  that  she  had  told  the  baron  about  her  interested 
aversion  toward  him,  of  which  she  had  imprudently  allowed 
some  marks  to  escape  her  before  her  servant ;  she  also  recol- 
lected the  furious  and  imprudent  attack  she  had  made  upon 
D'Artagnan  when  he  spared  her  brother's  life. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,  my  lord,"  said  she,  to  gain  time  and 
make  her  adversary  speak  out.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is 
there  any  secret  meaning  concealed  beneath  your  words  ?  " 

"  Oh !  dear  me !  no,"  said  Lord  Winter,  with  apparent 
good-nature,  "  you  wish  to  see  me,  and  you  come  to  England. 
I  learn  of  this  desire,  or  rather  I  suspect  that  you  feel  it,  and, 
in  order  to  spare  you  all  the  annoyances  of  an  arrival  at  night 
in  a  port,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  landing,  I  send  one  of  my 
officers  to  meet  you,  I  place  a  carriage  at  his  orders,  and  he 
brings  you  here  to  this  castle,  of  which  I  am  governor,  where 
I  come  every  day,  and  where,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  mutual 
desire  of  seeing  each  other,  I  have  prepared  a  chamber  for 
you.  What  is  there  in  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  more  aston- 
ishing than  in  what  you  have  told  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  what  I  find  astonishing  is  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed of  my  coming." 

"  And  yet  that  is  the  most  simple  thing  in  the  world,  my 
dear  sister.  Did  you  not  observe  that  the  captain  of  your 
little  vessel,  on  entering  the  road,  sent  forward,  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  enter  the  port,  a  small  gig  bearing  his  log-book  and 
the  register  of  his  crew  ?  I  am  commandant  of  the  port ;  they 
brought  me  that  book.  I  recognized  your  name  in  it.  My 
heart  told  me  what  your  mouth  has  just  confirmed,  that  is  to 
say,  with  what  view  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  the  dangers 
ot  such  a  perilous  sea,  or  at  least  a  sea  so  wearisome  just  a* 
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this  time,  and  I  sent  my  cutter  to  meet  you.    You  know  the 
rest." 

Milady  comprehended  that  Lord  Winter  lied,  and  was  only 
the  more  alarmed. 

"  Brother,"  continued  she,  "  was  not  that  my  Lord  Bucking- 
ham whom  I  saw  on  the  jetty  this  evening,  as  we  entered  the 
port?" 

"  It  was,  indeed.  Ah !  I  can  understand  how  the  sight  of 
him  struck  you,"  replied  Lord  Winter;  "you  come  from  a 
country  where  he  must  be  very  much  talked  about,  and  I 
know  that  his  armaments  against  France  greatly  engage  your 
friend  the  cardinal's  attention." 

"  My  friend  the  cardinal ! "  cried  milady,  seeing  that,  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  Lord  Winter  seemed  per- 
fectly well  informed. 

"  Is  he  not  your  friend  ?  "  replied  the  baron  negligently ; 
"ah!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  he  was.  But  we  will 
return  to  my  lord  duke  presently.  Let  us  not  depart  from  the 
quite  sentimental  turn  our  conversation  had  taken.  You 
said  you  came  to  see  me?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  replied  that  your  every  wish  should  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  we  should  see  each  other  every  day." 

"  Am  I  then  to  remain  here  eternally  ?  "  demanded  milady, 
in  some  terror. 

"Do  you  find  yourself  poorly  lodged,  sister?  Ask  for 
anything  you  lack,  and  I  will  hasten  to  have  you  furnished 
with  it." 

"  But  I  have  neither  my  women  nor  my  people." 

V  You  shall  have  all  that,  madame.  Tell  me  on  what  foot- 
ing your  household  was  established  by  your  first  husband, 
and,  though  I  am  only  your  brother-in-law,  I  will  arrange  it 
on  a  similar  one." 

"  My  first  husband  !  "  cried  milady,  looking  at  Lord  Winter 
with  startled  eyes. 

"Yes,  your  French  husband ;  I  don't  speak  of  my  brother. 
However,  if  you  have  forgotten,  as  he  is  still  living  I  could 
write  to  him,  and  he  would  send  me  information  on  the 
subject." 

A  cold  sweat  started  from  milady's  brow. 

"  You  are  joking ! "  said  she,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  ? "  asked  the  baron,  rising  and 
taking  a  step  backward. 

"  Or,  rather,  you  insult  me,"  cowtmuecL  &\v^,  ^\i^^^vcl%  V>5C^ 
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her  contracted  hands  the  two  arms  of  her  chair,  and  raising 
herself  up  on  her  wrists. 

"  I  insult  you ! "  said  Lord  Winter  contemptuously ;  "  in 
truth,  madame,  do  you  think  that  is  possible  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  sir,"  said  milady,  "  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad. 
Leave  the  room,  sir,  and  send  me  a  woman." 

"  Women  are  very  indiscreet,  sister  !  Couldn^t  I  serve  you 
as  a  waiting-maid  ?  By  that  means,  all  our  secrets  would  be 
kept  in  the  family." 

"  Insolent  wretch  ! "  cried  milady.  And,  as  if  moved  by  a 
spring,  she  sprang  toward  the  baron,  who  was  waiting  her 
attack  with  his  arms  folded,  but  with  one  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword. 

"  Come  !  come !  "  said  he,  "  I  know  you  have  the  habit  of 
assassinating  people,  but  I  shall  defend  myself,  I  warn  you, 
even  against  you." 

"  No  doubt  you  would ! "  said  she ;  "  you  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  coward  enough  to  lift  your  hand  against  a 
woman." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  Besides,  I  have  an  excuse,  for  mine  would 
not  be  the  first  man's  hand  that  has  been  placed  upon  you,  I 
imagine." 

And  the  baron  pointed  with  a  slow  and  accusing  gesture  to 
milady's  left  shoulder,  which  he  almost  touched  with  his 
finger. 

Milady  uttered  a  muffled  roar,  and  retreated  to  a  corner  of 
the  room,  like  a  panther  when  she  draws  back  to  leap. 

"  Oh !  roar  as  much  as  you  please,"  cried  Lord  Winter,  "  but 
don't  try  to  bite,  for  I  warn  you  the  thing  would  be  to  your 
prejudice;  here  there  are  no  solicitors  who  regulate  succes- 
sions beforehand ;  there  is  no  knight-errant  to  come  and  seek 
a  quarrel  with  me  on  account  of  the  fair  lady  I  detain  a  pris- 
oner ;  but  I  have  judges  all  ready,  who  will  quickly  dispose  of 
a  woman  so  shameless  as  to  come  and  steal,  a  bigamist,  into 
the  bed  of  my  oldest  brother,  Lord  Winter,  and  these  judges,  I 
warn  you,  will  give  you  over  to  a  hangman  who  will  make 
both  your  shoulders  alike." 

He  continued,  but  with  increasing  warmth : 

"  Yes,  I  understand  how,  after  inheriting  my  brother's  fort- 
ime,  it  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  you  to  be  my  heir 
likewise ;  but  know,  beforehand,  if  you  kill  me,  or  cause  me  to 
be  killed,  my  precautions  are  taken ;  not  a  penny  of  what  I 
possess  will  pass  into  your  hands.  Are  you  aot  already  rich 
enough,  possessing  now  nearly  a  million  ?  and  could  you  not 
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•top  your  fatal  career,  if  you  did  not  do  evil  only  for  the  in- 
finite and  supreme  delight  of  doing  it  ?  Oh!  be  assured,  if  my 
brother^s  memory  were  not  sacred  to  me,  you  should  rot  in  a 
state  dungeon,  or  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  sailors  at  Tyburn. 
I  will  be  silent,  but  you  must  endure  your  captivity  quietly. 
In  fifteen  or  twenty  days  I  shall  set  out  for  Rochelle  with  the 
army ;  but  before  my  departure,  a  vessel  which  I  shall  see  set 
sail  will  take  you  away  and  convey  you  to  our  southern  colo- 
nies ;  and  be  assured  I  will  give  you  a  companion  who  will  » 
blow  your  brains  out  at  the  first  attempt  you  may  make  to 
return  to  England  or  the  continent." 

Milady  listened  with  an  attention  that  dilated  her  inflamed 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  at  present,"  continued  Lord  Winter,  "  you  will  remain 
in  this  castle.  The  walls  of  it  are  thick,  the  doors  strong,  and 
the  bars  solid.  Moreover,  your  window  opens  immediately  over 
the  sea.  The  men  of  my  crew,  who  are  devoted  to  me  for 
life  and  death,  mount  guard  around  this  apartment,  and  watch 
all  the  passages  leading  to  the  castle  yard.  Even  if  you 
gained  the  yard,  there  would  still  be  three  iron  gates  for  you 
to  pass  through.  The  order  given  is  positive ;  a  step,  a  gest- 
ure, a  word,  on  your  part,  implying  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
you  will  be  fired  upon.  If  they  kill  you,  English  justice  will 
be  under  obligations  to  me  for  saving  it  trouble.  Ah  !  your 
features  ar^  resuming  their  calmness,  your  countenance  is 
recovering  its  assurance ;  ^  Fifteen  days,  twenty  days,'  say  you  ; 
*  bah  !  I  have  an  inventive  mind,  before  that  has  expired  some 
idea  will  occur  to  me ;  I  have  an  infernal  spirit,  I  shall  find 
some  victim.  Before  a  fortnight  has  gone  by,'  you  say  to 
yourself,  ^  I  shall  be  away  from  here ! '  Well,  try  !  The 
officer  who  commands  alone  here  in  my  absence  you  have 
seen,  and  therefore  already  know  him ;  as  you  must  have 
observed,  he  knows  how  to  obey  orders,  for  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  come  from  Portsmouth  here  without  trying  to  make  him 
speak.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Could  a  statue  of  marble 
have  been  more  impassive  and  more  mute  ?  You  have  already 
tried  the  power  of  your  seductions  on  many  men,  and,  unfort- 
unately, you  have  always  succeeded:  try  them  on  him.  By 
God !  if  you  succeed  with  him,  I  pronounce  you  the  demon 
himself." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  hastily. 

"  Call  Mr.  Felton,"  said  he.  "  Wait  a  minute  longer,  and  I 
will  commend  you  to  him." 

Between  these  two  people  a  strange  aileuci^  eaaxsL^^  ^»:y«^% 
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which  "the  sound  of  a  slow  and  regular  step  was  heard  ap- 
proaching. Soon  a  human  form  appeared  in  the  shade  of  the 
corridor,  and  the  young  lieutenant,  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  already  made,  stopped  at  the  door  to  receive  the  baron's 
orders. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  John,"  said  Lord  Winter,  "  come  in  and 
shut  the  door." 

The  young  officer  entered. 

"  Now,"  said  the  baron,  "  look  at  this  woman.  She  is  young, 
she  is  beautiful,  she  has  all  earthly  seductions.  Well,  she  is  a 
monster,  who,  at  twenty-five,  has  been  guilty  of  as  many  crimes 
as  you  could  read  of  in  a  year  in  the  archives  of  our  tribunals. 
Her  voice  prejudices  in  her  favor ;  her  beauty  serves  as  a  bait 
to  her  victims ;  her  body  even  pays  what  she  promises  —  I 
must  do  her  that  justice.  She  will  try  to  seduce  you,  perhaps 
she  will  even  try  to  kill  you.  I  have  extricated  you  from 
poverty,  Felton,  I  have  had  you  made  lieutenant,  I  once  sav(ul 
your  life,  you  know  on  what  occasion.  I  am  not  only  your 
protector,  but  your  friend;  not  only  a  benefactor,  but  a  father 
to  you.  This  woman  came  back  again  into  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conspiring  against  my  life.  I  hold  this  serpent  in  my 
hands.  Well,  I  call  on  you  and  say  to  you :  *  Friend  Felton, 
John,  my  son,  guard  me,  and  more  particularly  guard  thyself 
against  this  woman.  Swear  by  thy  hopes  of  salvation  to  keep 
her  safely  for  the  punishment  she  has  deserved.  John  Felton, 
I  trust  in  thy  word  !     John  Felton,  I  believe  in  thy  loyalty  ! ' " 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  young  officer,  summoning  to  his  mild 
countenance  all  the  hatred  he  could  find  in  his  heart,  "  my 
lord,  I  swear  to  you  all  shall  be  done  as  you  desire." 

Milady  receiv(;d  this  look  like  a  resigned  victim.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  submissive  or  a  milder  expres- 
sion than  that  which  prevailed  on  her  beautiful  countenance. 
Lord  Winter  himself  could  scarcely  recognize  the  tigress 
whom,  a  minute  before,  he  was  preparing  to  fight. 

"  She  is  never  to  leave  this  room,  understand,  John ;  she  is 
not  to  correspond  with  any  one,  she  is  to  speak  to  no  one  but 
you  —  if,  indeed,  you  wish  to  do  her  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
word  to  her." 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,  my  lord  !     I  have  sworn." 

"  And  now,  madame,  try  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  for 
you  are  judged  by  men  ! " 

Milady  let  her  head  sink,  as  if  she  felt  herself  crushed  by 
this  sentence.  Lord  Winter  went  out,  making  a  sign  to  FeltoUi 
who  followed  him  and  shut  the  door. 
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An  instant  after,  the  heavy  step  of  a  marine  was  heard  in 
ihe  corridor,  serving  on  sentinel's  duty,  with  his  axe  in  his 
girdle  and  his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

Milady  remained  for  some  minutes  in  the  same  position,  for 
she  thought  they  might  perhaps  be  watching  her  through  the 
keyhole.  Then  she  slowly  raised  her  head,  and,  assuming  a 
formidable  expression  of  menace  and  defiance,  ran  to  the  door 
to  listen,  looked  out  of  her  window,  and,  returning  to  bury  her- 
self again  in  her  large  arm-chair,  she  reflected. 
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Meanwhile,  the  cardinal  was  anxiously  looking  for  news 
from  England;  but  no  news  arrived  except  what  was  annoying 
and  threatening. 

Well  as  Rochelle  was  invested,  certain  as  success  might 
appear,  owing  to  the  precautions  taken,  and  above  all  to  the 
dyke  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  vessel  into  the  besieged 
city,  yet  still  the  blockade  might  last  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
was  a  great  affront  to  the  king's  arms,  and  a  great  inconven- 
ience to  the  cardinal,  who  had  no  longer,  it  is  true,  to  embroil 
Louis  XIII.  with  Anne  of  Austria,  for  that  affair  was  done, 
but  he  had  to  reconcile  M.  de  Bassompierre  and  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  who  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel. 

Monsieur,  who  had  begun  the  siege,  now  left  to  the  cardinal 
the  task  of  finishing  it. 

The  city,  notwithstanding  its  mayor's  incredible  persever- 
ance, had  attempted  a  sort  of  mutiny  in  favor  of  surrendering ; 
the  mayor  had  hanged  the  ringleaders.  This  execution  sub- 
dued the  worst  of  the  mutineers,  who  then  resolved  to  allow 
themselves  to  die  of  hunger.  This  death  always  seemed  to 
them  slower  and  not  so  sure  as  death  by  strangulation. 

The  besiegers  from  time  to  time  took  the  messengers  which 
the  Rochellais  sent  to  Buckingham,  or  the  spies  which  Buck- 
ingham sent  to  the  Rochellais.  In  either  case  the  trial  was 
soon  over.  The  cardinal  pronounced  the  single  word  "  Hanged ! " 
The  king  was  invited  to  come  and  see  the  hanging.  The  king 
came  languidly,  placing  himself  in  a  good  situation  to  see  all 
the  details ;  this  always  amused  him  a  little,  aiul  vaekAa  Njcocci 
endure  the  siege  patiently;  but  it  did  iiot  ^x^N^\\\.\5i^  %^'^*^^^^^ 
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very  much  bored,  or  from  talking  at  every  moment  of  return- 
ing to  Paris ;  so  that  if  the  messengers  and  the  spies  had 
failed,  his  Eminence,  in  spite  of  all  his  imagination,  would 
have  found  himself  very  much  embarrassed. 

Nevertheless,  time  went  on,  and  the  Rochellais  did  not  sur- 
render. The  last  spy  taken  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter.  The 
letter  to  be  sure  informed  Buckingham  that  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity ;  but  instead  of  adding,  "  If  your 
aid  does  not  arrive  within  a  fortnight  we  shall  surrender,"  it 
merely  added,  "  If  your  aid  does  not  arrive  within  a  fortnight, 
we  shall  all  be  dead  of  starvation  when  it  does  arrive." 

The  Rochellais,  then,  had  no  hope  except  in  Buckingham  — 
Buckingham  was  their  Messiah.  It  was  evident  that  if  they 
one  day  learned  to  a  certainty  that  they  could  no  longer  count 
on  Buckingham,  their  courage  would  fail  with  their  hope. 

So  the  cardinal  was  most  impatiently  awaiting  news  from 
England  that  would  announce  to  him  that  Buckingham  would 
not  come. 

The  question  of  carrying  the  city  by  assault,  though  often 
debated  in  the  king's  council,  had  always  been  rejected.  In  the 
first  place,  Rochelle  appeared  impregnable  ;  then  the  cardinal, 
whatever  he  said,  knew  very  well  that  the  horrible  bloodshed 
in  this  encounter,  when  Frenchmen  would  be  fighting  against 
Frenchmen,  meant  a  retrograde  movement  of  sixty  years  im- 
pressed on  politics,  and  the  cardinal  was  for  those  days  what 
we  now  call  a  man  of  progress.  In  fact,  the  sacking  of 
Rochelle,  and  the  massacre  of  three  or  four  thousand  Hugue- 
nots who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  butchered,  would  re- 
semble too  closely,  in  1628,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572.  And  then,  above  all,  this  extreme  measure,  to  which 
the  king,  being  a  good  Catholic,  felt  no  repugnance  at  all, 
always  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  one  argument  of  the 
besieging  generals  —  Rochelle  is  impregnable  except  by 
famine. 

The  cardinal  could  not  drive  from  his  mind  the  fear  he  en 
tertained  concerning  his  terrible  emissary,  for  he  well  under- 
stood  this  woman's  strange  qualities,  now  serpent  like,  now 
lion  like.  Had  she  betrayed  him  ?  Was  she  dead?  He  knew 
her  well  enough  in  all  cases  to  know  that  while  acting  for  him 
or  against  him,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  she  would  not  remain 
motionless  unless  blocked  by  great  obstacles.  But  whence  did 
such  obstacles  arise  ?    That  was  what  he  could  not  know. 

However,  he   reckoned,  and   rightly,  on  milady.     He   had 
divined  in  this  woman's  past  terrible   things  which  his  red 
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cloak  alone  could  cover;  and  he  felt  that,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  this  woman  was  his  own,  as  she  could  find  in  no  one 
but  in  him  a  support  superior  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
her. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  and  to 
look  for  any  success  foreign  to  himself  only  as  we  look  for  a 
fortunate  chance.  He  continued  to  push  the  building  of  the 
famous  dyke,  which  was  to  starve  Rochelle.  Meanwhile  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  that  unfortunate  city,  which  contained  so 
much  deep  misery  and  so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  recalling 
the  saying  of  Louis  XI.,  his  political  predecessor  as  he  himself 
was  Robespierre's  predecessor,  he  recalled  this  maxim  of 
Tristan's  royal  gossip:  "Divide  in  order  to  reign." 

Henry  IV.,  when  besieging  Paris,  had  loaves  and  provisions 
thrown  over  the  walls.  The  cardinal  had  little  notes  thrown 
over,  in  which  he  represented  to  the  Rochellais  how  unjust, 
selfish,  and  barbarous  was  the  conduct  of  their  leaders.  "  These 
leaders  had  corn  in  abundance,  and  would  not  let  them  par- 
take of  it."  They  adopted  this  maxim,  —  for  they,  too,  had 
maxims,  —  that  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  whether  the 
women,  the  children,  and  the  old  men  died,  so  long  as  the  men 
who  were  to  defend  the  walls  remained  strong  and  healthy. 
Up  to  that  time,  whether  from  devotion  or  from  want  of 
power  to  resist  it,  this  maxim,  without  being  generally 
adopted,  had,  nevertheless,  passed  from  theory  to  practice. 
But  the  notes  did  it  injury.  The  notes  reminded  the  men 
that  the  children,  women,  and  old  men  who  were  allowed  to 
die  were  their  sons,  their  wives,  and  their  fathers,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  just  if  every  one  were  reduced  to  the  common 
level  of  poverty,  in  order  that  one  and  the  same  position  might 
give  birth  to  unanimous  resolutions. 

These  notes  had  all  the  effect  that  he  who  wrote  them  could 
expect,  for  they  induced  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 
open  private  negotiations  with  the  royal  army. 

But  just  as  the  cardinal  saw  his  scheme  already  bearing 
fruit,  and  was  applauding  himself  for  having  put  it  in  action, 
an  inhabitant  of  Rochelle,  who  had  succeeded  somehow  iii 
passing  the  royal  lines,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  Bassom- 
pierre,  Schomberg,  and  the  Due  d'Angouieme,  themselves 
watched  by  the  cardinal,  —  an  inhabitant  of  Rochelle,  we  say, 
entered  the  city,  coming  from  Portsmouth,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen  a  magnificent  fleet  ready  to  sail  within  a  week. 
Moreover,  Buckingham  announced  to  the  nvayot  \,Yia.\,  ^\^\!L';g^ 
the  great  league  against  Prance  was  aYiou^.  \.o  \i^  Y^oO^aassifc^^ 
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and  that  the  kingdom  would  be  at  once  invaded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Imperial,  and  Spanish  armies.  This  letter  was  read 
publicly  in  all  the  squares,  copies  were  posted  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  even  those  who  had  begun  to  open  negotia- 
tions intermpted  them,  determined  to  await  the  aid  so  pom- 
pously announced. 

This  unexpected  circumstance  brought  back  Richelieu's 
former  anxieties,  and  forced  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  turn 
his  eyes  once  more  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

During  this  time,  exempt  from  these  anxieties  of  its  only 
real  leader,  the  royal  army  led  a  jolly  life,  there  being  no 
lack  of  provisions,  or  money  either,  in  the  camp ;  all  the  corps 
rivalled  one  another  in  audacity  and  gayety.  To  take  spies 
and  hang  them,  to  make  hazardous  expeditions  upon  the  dyke 
or  the  sea,  to  conjure  up  foolish  plans  and  execute  them  coolly, 
such  were  the  pastimes  which  made  the  army  find  these  days 
short,  which  were  so  long  not  only  to  the  Rochellais,  a  prey  to 
famine  and  distress,  but  also  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  block- 
ading them  so  closely. 

Sometimes  when  the  cardinal,  who  was  always  on  horse- 
back, like  the  lowest  gendarme  of  the  army,  was  casting  a 
pensive  glance  over  those  works,  which  the  engineers,  brought 
from  all  the  corners  of  France,  were  executing  under  his 
orders,  though  at  a  pace  hardly  commensurate  with  his  desires, 
and  met  a  musketeer  of  Treville's  company,  he  would  draw 
near  and  look  at  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  if  he  did  not 
recognize  in  him  one  of  our  four  companions,  he  would  turn 
his  keen  eyes  and  mighty  thoughts  in  some  other  direction. 

One  day  when  the  cardinal,  oppressed  by  mortal  weariness  of 
mind,  hopeless  of  the  negotiations  with  the  city,  without  news 
from  England,  had  gone  out  with  no  other  aim  than  to  ride, 
accompanied  only  by  Cahusac  and  La  Houdini^re,  skirting  the 
beaches  and  mingling  the  immensity  of  his  dreams  with  the 
immensity  of  the  ocean,  he  came  ambling  along  to  a  hill,  from 
the  top  of  which  he  perceived,  behind  a  hedge,  reclining  on  the 
sand,  in  the  sun  so  rare  at  this  period  of  the  year,  seven  men 
surrounded  by  empty  bottles.  Four  of  these  men  were  our 
musketeers,  preparing  to  listen  to  a  letter  one  of  them  had 
just  received.  This  letter  was  so  important  that  it  caused 
them  to  abandon  their  cards  and  their  dice  on  a  drum-head. 

The  other  three  were  occupied  in  uncorking  an  enormous 
demijohn  of  Collioure  wine ;  they  were  the  gentlemen's 
lackeys. 

The  cardinal  was,  as  we  biave  saiOi,  m  n^x^  low  syirits,  and 
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vsrhen  he  was  in  that  state  of  mind,  nothing  increased  his  de- 
pression  so  much  as  gayety  in  others.  Besides,  he  had  another 
strange  fancy,  which  was  always  to  believe  that  the  causes  of 
his  sadness  created  the  gayety  of  others.  Making  a  sign  to 
La  Houdiniere  and  Cahusac  to  stop,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  went  toward  those  suspected  merry-makers,  hoping, 
by  means  of  the  sand  which  deadened  the  sound  of  his  steps, 
and  of  the  hedge  which  concealed  his  approach,  to  catch  some 
words  of  a  conversation  which  seemed  so  interesting  to  him. 
Ten  paces  from  the  hedge  he  recognized  the  Gaucon  prattle, 
and  as  he  liad  already  perceived  that  these  men  were  musket- 
eers, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  three  others  were  those  called 
"the  inseparables,"  that  is  to  say,  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  his  desire  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tion was  increased  by  his  discovery.  His  eyes  took  on  a 
strange  expression,  and  with  tho  step  of  a  cat  he  advanced 
toward  the  hedge.  But  he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  make 
out  anything  more  than  vague  syllables  without  any  positive 
sense,  when  a  short,  sonorous  cry  made  him  start,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  musketeers. 

"  Officer ! "  cried  Grimaud. 

"  I  believe  you  are  speaking,  you  rascal ! "  said  Athos,  rising 
on  his  elbow,  and  fascinating  Grimaud  with  his  flashing  eyes. 

Grimaud  therefore  said  not  a  word  more,  but  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  his  index  linger  at  the  hedge,  signifying  by 
this  gesture  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  and  his  escort. 

With  a  single  bound  the  musketeers  were  on  their  feet,  and 
saluted  respectfully. 

The  cardinal  seemed  furious. 

"It  seems  that  the  musketeers  set  sentinels  for  them- 
selves ! "  said  he.  "  Are  the  English  expected  by  land,  or  do 
the  musketeers  consider  themselves  officers  of  rank  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Athos,  for,  amidst  the  general 
alarm,  he  alone  had  preserved  that  calmness  and  sang  fraid 
which  never  forsook  him,  —  "monseigneur,  the  musketeers, 
when  they  are  not  on  duty,  or  when  their  duty  is  over,  drink 
and  play  at  dice,  and  they  are  officers  of  very  high  rank  for 
their  lackevs." 

"  Lackeys  !  "  grumbled  the  cardinal ;  "  lackeys  who  are 
ordered  to  warn  their  masters  when  any  one  passes  are  not 
lackeys,  they  are  sentinels." 

"  Your  Eminence  may  perceive  that,  if  we  had  not  tak»a. 
this  precaution,  we  should  have  been  iw  daxi%e.x  ol\^^06si%^«^ 
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pass  without  presenting  you  our  respects,  or  offering  you  our 
thanks  for  the  favor  you  have  done  us  in  uniting  us.  D'Ar- 
tagnan,"  continued  Athos,  "  you  were  only  just  now  so  anxious 
for  such  an  opportunity  for  expressing  your  thanks  to  mon- 
seigneur,  —  here  it  is,  avail  yourself  of  it/' 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  that  perfect  impertur- 
bability which  distinguished  Athos  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
with  that  excessive  politeness  which  made  of  him,  at  certain 
moments,  a  ting  more  majestic  than  kings  by  birth. 

D'Artagnan  came  forward  and  stammered  out  a  few  words  of 
thanks,  which  soon  expired  under  the  cardinal's  gloomy  looks. 

"No  matter,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  cardinal,  without 
appearing  to  be  in  the  least  diverted  from  his  first  intention 
by  the  incident  which  Athos  had  raised,  "no  matter,  gentle- 
men ;  I  do  not  like  simple  soldiers,  because  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  serving  in  a  privileged  corps,  thus  to  play  the  great 
lords,  and  discipline  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  everybody 
else." 

Athos  allowed  the  cardinal  to  finish  his  sentence  completely, 
and,  bowing  in  sign  of  assent,  he  replied  in  his  turn : 

"  Discipline,  monseigneiir,  has  in  no  way,  I  hope,  been  for- 
gotten by  us.  We  are  not  on  duty,  and  we  believe  that,  as 
we  are  not  on  duty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  our  time  as 
we  please.  If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some  particular 
command  from  your  Eminence,  we  are  ready  to  obey  you. 
Your  Eminence  may  perceive,"  continued  Athos,  frowning,  for 
such  an  investigation  began  to  annoy  him,  "  that  we  have  come 
out  with  our  arms  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  least  alarm." 

And  he  showed  the  cardinal  the  four  muskets  stacked  near 
the  drum  on  which  were  the  cards  and  dice. 

"We  beg  your  Eminence  to  believe,"  added  D'Artagnan, 
"  that  we  should  have  come  to  meet  you,  if  we  could  have  sup- 
posed it  was  you  coming  toward  us  with  so  few  attendants." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  look  like,  always  together,  as  you 
are,  armed,  and  sentinelled  by  your  lackeys  ?  "  said  the  cardi- 
nal; "you  look  like  four  conspirators." 

"  Oh  !  so  far,  monseigneur,  it's  tnie,"  said  Athos ;  "  we  do 
conspire,  as  your  Eminence  might  have  seen  the  other  day,  only 
we  conspire  against  the  Rochellais." 

"Eh,  politicians!"  replied  the  cardinal,  frowning  in  his 
turn;  "the  secret  of  many  things  unknown  might  perhaps  be 
found  in  your  brains,  if  we  could  read  in  them  as  you  were 
reading  that  letter  which  you  concealed  when  you  saw  me 
coming,'' 
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The  color  mounted  to  Athos's  face,  and  he  made  a  step 
toward  his  Eminence. 

"  One  would  think  that  you  really  suspected  us,  monseigneur, 
and  that  we  are  undergoing  a  cross-examination.  If  it  be  so, 
we  trust  your  Eminence  will  deign  to  explain  yourself,  and 
we  shall  then  at  least  be  acquainted  with  our  real  position." 

"  And  if  it  were  an  examination,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
"others  beside  you  have  undergone  such.  Monsieur  Athos, 
and  have  replied  to  them." 

"  So,  monseigneur,  I  have  told  your  Eminence  that  you  had 
but  to  question  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  reply." 

"  What  was  that  letter  you  were  about  to  read,  Monsieur 
Aramis,  and  which  you  concealed  ?  " 

"  A  woman's  letter,  monseigneur." 

"  Oh !  I  understand ;  we  must  be  discreet  with  such  letters. 
But  nevertheless  we  may  show  them  to  a  confessor,  and,  you 
know,  I  have  taken  orders." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  with  a  calmness  all  the  more 
terrible  that  he  risked  his  life  when  he  made  this  reply,  "  the 
letter  is  a  woman's,  but  it  is  neither  signed  Marion  de  Lorme 
nor  Madame  d'Arguillon." 

The  cardinal  became  as  pale  as  death.  A  flash  of  fire  darted 
from  his  eyes.  He  turned  round  as  if  to  give  an  order  to 
Cahusac  and  Houdiiiiere.  Athos  saw  the  movement;  he  took 
a  step  toward  the  muskets,  on  which  the  other  three  friends 
had  fixed  their  eyes  like  men  ill-disposed  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  arrested.  The  cardinal's  party  consisted  of  only  three ; 
the  musketeers,  lackeys  included,  numbered  seven.  He  judged 
that  the  match  would  be  so  much  the  less  equal,  if  Athos  and 
his  companions  were  really  plotting;  and  by  one  of  those 
quick  changes  which  he  always  had  at  command,  all  his  anger 
faded  away  into  a  smile. 

"  Come !  come ! "  said  he,  "  you  are  brave  young  men,  proud 
in  daylight,  faithful  in  darkness ;  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
you  for  watching  over  yourselves,  when  you  watch  so  carefully 
over  others.  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  night  in 
which  you  served  me  as  an  escort  to  the  Red  Dovecote.  If 
there  were  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  road  I  am 
going,  I  should  request  you  to  accompany  me ;  but  as  there  is 
none,  remain  where  you  are,  finish  your  bottles,  your  game, 
and  your  letter.     Farewell,  gentlemen ! " 

And  remounting  his  horse,  which  Cahusac  had  led  to  him^ 
he  saluted  them  with  his  hand  and  rode  ^.n^^.^. 

The  iour  yonng  men,  standing  motioiAft^^,  ^s^ow^^  \ccai. 
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with  their  eyes,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  until  he  had 
disappeared. 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another. 

All  showed  their  consternation  and  terror  in  their  faces; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  Eminence's  friendly  farewell,  they 
plainly  perceived  that  the  cardinal  went  away  with  rage  in  his 
heart. 

Athos  alone  smiled  with  a  self-possessed,  disdainful  smile. 

When  the  cardinal  was  out  of  hearing  and  sight,  — 

"  That  Grimaud  kept  but  tardy  watch  ! ''  cried  Porthos, 
anxious  to  visit  his  ill-humor  on  some  one. 

Grimaud  was  about  to  excuse  himself.  Athos  lifted  his 
finger,  and  Grimaud  was  silent. 

"  Would  you  have  given  up  the  letter,  Aramis  ? "  said 
D'Artagnan. 

''I !"  said  Aramis,  in  his  most  flute-like  tone;  "I  had  made 
up  my  mind ;  if  he  liad  insisted  on  the  letter  being  given  up 
to  him,  I  would  have  presented  the  letter  to  him  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  I  would  have  run  my  sword  through 
his  body." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  said  Athos ;  *^  and  that  was  why  I 
interfered  between  you  and  him.  Truly,  this  man  is  very 
unwise  to  talk  in  this  way  to  other  men ;  one  would  say  he  had 
never  had  to  do  with  any  but  women  and  children." 

"  My  dear  Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  admire  you  very 
much,  but  nevertheless  we  were  in  the  wrong,  after  all." 

"  How  in  tlie  wrong  ! "  exclaimed  Athos.  "  Whose,  then,  is 
the  air  we  breathe  ?  Whose  is  the  ocean  on  which  we  look  ? 
Whose  is  the  sand  on  which  we  were  reclining  ?  Whose  \z 
that  letter  of  your  mistress's  ?  The  cardinal's  ?  'Pon  my 
honor,  this  man  fancies  the  world  belongs  to  him.  There  you 
stood,  stammering,  stupefied,  confounded.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  the  Bastille  appeared  before  you,  and  that  the 
gigantic  Medusa  was  converting  you  into  stone.  Come,  now, 
is  to  be  in  love  conspiring  ?  You  are  in  love  with  a  woman 
whom  the  cardinal  has  caused  to  be  shut  up,  and  you  wish  to 
get  her  out  of  the  cardinal's  hands.  That's  a  game  you  are 
playing  with  his  Eminence ;  this  letter  is  your  hand ;  why 
should  you  show  your  hand  to  your  adversary  ?  That  is  never 
done.  If  he  finds  it  out,  well  and  good.  We  are  finding  out 
his,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  what  you  say  has  sense  in  it,  Athos,"  said 
IFArtagnan. 

^^In  that  case,  Jet  there  be  no  moi*e  (\yieation  of  what  has 
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just  occurred,  and  let  Aramis  resume  the  letter  from  his 
cousin,  where  the  cardinal  interrupted  him/' 

Aramis  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  the  three  friends 
surrounded  him,  and  the  three  lackeys  grouped  themselves 
again  near  the  demijohn. 

"  You  had  only  read  a  line  or  two,"  said  D^Artagnan ;  "  so 
begin  the  letter  over  again." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Aramis. 

"  My  dear  Cousin  :  I  think  I  shaU  decide  to  set  out  for 
Stenay,  where  my  sister  has  placed  our  little  servant  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites.  This  poor  child  is  resigned; 
she  knows  she  cannot  live  elsewhere  without  risking  the  sal- 
vation of  her  soul.  However,  if  the  affairs  of  our  family  are 
settled,  as  we  hope  they  will  be,  I  believe  she  will  run  the  risk 
of  being  damned,  and  will  return  to  those  whom  she  misses, 
particularly  as  she  knows  they  are  clways  thinking  of  her.  In 
the  meanwhile,  she  is  not  altogether  wretched ;  what  she  most 
desires  is  a  letter  from  her  intended.  I  know  that  such  com- 
modities pass  with  difficulty  through  the  gratings ;  but  after 
all,  as  I  have  proved  to  you,  my  dear  cousin,  I  am  not  unskilled, 
and  I  will  take  charge  of  the  commission.  My  sister  thanks 
you  for  your  good  and  eternal  remembrance.  She  underwent 
for  a  moment  considerable  anxiety ;  but  she  is  now  at  length  a 
little  reassured,  having  sent  her  secretary  yonder,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  happen  unexpectedly. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  cousin  ;  let  us  hear  from  you  as  often  as 
possible ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  you  can  send  with  safety. 
I  embrace  you. 

"Marie  Michon." 

"  Oh,  what  do  I  not  owe  you,  Aramis  ?  "  cried  D' Artagnaru 
"  Dear  Constance  !  I  have  at  length,  then,  news  of  her  !  She 
lives,  she  is  in  safety  in  a  convent,  she  is  at  Stenay  !  Where 
do  you  suppose  Stenay  is,  Athos  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  few  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  Alsace,  in  Lor- 
raine. When  the  siege  is  once  over  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  tour  in  that  direction." 

"  And  that  will  not  be  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,"  said  Porthos, 
"  for  this  morning  they  hung  a  spy  who  confessed  that  the 
Eochellais  had  come  to  the  leather  of  their  shoes.  Supposing 
that  after  having  eaten  the  leather  they  eat  the  soles,  I  cannot 
see  what  they  have  left,  unless  they  eat  one  another." 

"  Poor  fools ! "  said  Athos,  emptying  a  glass  of  ex.c«I\jK^ 
Bordeaux   wine,   which  without  liaVin^  ^"t*  ^^^\»  ^OTka'^  '^^^ 
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reputation  it  now  enjoys  no  less  merited  it.  "  Poor  fools  I  As 
if  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  the  most  agreeable  of  all  relig- 
ions !  All  the  same,"  resumed  he,  after  having  smacked  his 
tongue  against  his  palate,  "  they  are  brare  fellows.  But  what 
the  devil  are  you  about,  Aramis  ?  "  continued  Athos.  "  Why, 
you  are  squeezing  that  letter  into  your  pocket ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  D' Artagnan.  "  Athos  is  right.  It  must  be 
burnt.  Who  knows  whether  the  cardinal  has  not  a  secret  for 
examining  ashes  ?  " 

''  He  must  have  one,"  said  Athos. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  letter,  then  ?  "  asked 
Porthos. 

"  Come  here,  Grimaud,"  said  Athos. 

Grimaud  got  up  and  obeyed. 

"  As  a  punishment  for  having  spoken  without  permission,  my 
friend,  you  will  please  eat  this  piece  of  paper.  Then,  to  rec- 
ompense you  for  the  service  you  will  have  rendered  us,  you 
shall  afterwards  drink  this  glass  of  wine.  Here  is  the  letter. 
First,  chew  vigorously." 

Grimaud  smiled ;  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  which 
Athos  had  just  filled  to  the  brim,  he  crushed  the  paper  and 
swallowed  it. 

"  Bravo,  Master  Grimaud !  "  said  Athos.  "  And  now  take 
this.     Good !     I  excuse  you  from  saying  *  Thank  you.'  " 

Grimaud  silently  swallowed  the  glass  of  Bordeaux  wine ; 
but  his  eyes,  raised  toward  heaven  during  the  whole  time  this 
delicious  occupation  lasted,  spoke  a  language  which,  though 
mute,  was  none  the  less  expressive. 

"  And  now,"  said  Athos,  ^*  unless  the  cardinal  should  form 
the  ingenious  idea  of  ripping  up  Grimaud,  I  think  we  may  be 
almost  free  from  anxiety." 

Meantime  his  Eminence  was  continuing  his  melancholy  ride, 
murmuring  between  his  moustaches  what  he  so  often  said 
before : 

"  These  four  men  must  positively  be  mine." 
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Let  us  return  to  milady,  whom  our  eyes,  turned  toward 
the  coast  of  France,  have  lost  from  sight  for  an  instant. 

We  shall  find  her  in  the  despairing  attitude  in  which  we  left 
her,  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  dismal  reflections,  a  dismal  hell, 
at  the  gate  of  which  she  has  almost  left  hope  behind.  For 
now  for  the  first  time  she  doubts,  for  the  first  time  she  fears. 

On  two  occasions  her  fortune  has  failed  her,  on  two  occa- 
sions she  has  found  herself  discovered  and  betrayed ;  and  on 
both  these  occasions  she  failed  before  the  fatal  genius,  sent 
doubtlessly  by  Heaven  to  combat  her :  D' Artagnan  has  con- 
quered her ;  her,  the  invincible  power  of  evil. 

He  had  deceived  her  love,  humbled  her  pride,  thwarted  her 
ambition,  and  now  he  is  ruining  her  fortune,  depriving  her  of 
liberty,  and  even  threatening  her  life.  Moreover  he  has 
lifted  the  corner  of  her  mask,  that  aegis  with  which  she 
covered  herself,  and  which  rendered  her  so  strong. 

From  Buckingham,  whom  she  hates  as  she  hates  all  she  has 
loved,  D'Artagnan  averted  the  tempest  with  which  Eichelieu 
threatened  him  in  the  person  of  the  queen.  D'Artagnan  had 
passed  himself  off  on  her  as  De  Wardes,  for  whom  she  had 
conceived  one  of  those  invincible  tigress-like  fancies  common 
to  women  of  her  character.  D'Artagnan  knows  the  terrible 
secret  which  she  has  sworn  no  one  should  know  without  dying. 
Finally,  just  as  she  has  obtained  from  Richelieu  a  signed  per- 
mit by  means  of  which  she  is  going  to  take  vengeance  on  her 
enemy,  this  paper  is  torn  from  her  hands,  and  D'Artagnan 
holds  her  prisoner,  and  is  about  to  send  her  to  some  filthy 
Botany  Bay,  some  infamous  Tyburn  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

For  all  this,  doubtless,  D' Artagnan  is  responsible  ;  from  whom 
can  come  so  many  disgraces  heaped  on  her  head,  if  not  from 
him  ?  He  alone  could  have  transmitted  to  Lord  Winter  all  these 
frightful  secrets,  which  he  has  discovered,  one  after  another, 
in  consequence  of  Fate.  He  knows  her  brother-in-law,  he  must 
have  written  to  him. 

What  hatred  she  distils  !  There,  motionless,  with  her  burn- 
ing, fixed  eyes,  in  her  lonely  room,  how  well  the  paroxysms  of 
ber  muffled  roaring,  which  at  times  escape  with  her  breathing 
from  the  depths  of  her  chest,  accompany  the  sound  of  tK<5. 
surge  which  rises^  growls,  roars,  and  bxek^^  ^-^^vsvsX.  "Oc^fc  ^<2>s5^w^ 
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on  which  is  built  this  dark  and  haughty  castle  !  By  the 
light  of  the  flashes  with  which  her  tempestuous  passion  illu- 
mines her  mind,  how  many  magnificen  projects  of  vengeance 
she  conceives  against  Madame  Bonacieux,  against  Buckingham, 
but,  above  all,  against  D'Artagnan,  —  projects  lost  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  future  ! 

Yes,  but  in  order  to  avenge  herself  she  must  be  free ;  and  to 
be  free,  a  prisoner  has  to  pierce  a  wall,  unfasten  bars,  cut 
through  a  floor,  —  all  undertakings  which  a  strong,  patient  man 
may  accomplish,  but  in  which  a  woman's  feverish  nervousness 
must  fail.  Besides,  to  do  all  this  time  is  necessary,  —  months, 
years, — and  she  has  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  Lord  Winter,  her 
fraternal  and  terrible  jailer,  told  her. 

And  yet  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  attempt  all  this, 
and,  perhaps,  would  succeed ;  why,  then,  did  heaven  make  the 
mistake  of  placing  a  masculine  soul  in  her  frail,  delicate 
body? 

The  first  moments  of  her  captivity,  therefore,  were  terrible ; 
but  a  few  convulsions  of  rage  which  she  could  not  overcome 
paid  to  nature  her  debt  of  feminine  weakness.  But  by  degrees 
she  subdued  the  outbursts  of  her  mad  passion ;  the  nervous 
tremblings  which  agitated  her  frame  disappeared,  and  now  she 
remains  folded  back  on  herself,  like  a  fatigued  serpent  re- 
posing. 

"  Come,  come  !  I  must  have  been  mad  to  be  carried  away 
so,"  says  she,  plunging  into  the  glass,  which  reflects  back  the 
burning  glance  by  which  she  seems  to  question  herself.  "No 
violence  ;  violence  is  a  proof  of  weakness.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  never  succeeded  by  that  means.  Perhaps  if  I 
employed  my  strength  against  women,  I  should  have  a  chance 
to  find  them  weaker  than  myself,  and  consequently  to  conquer 
them.  But  I  battle  with  men,  and  for  them  I  am  only  a 
woman.  Let  us  battle  like  a  woman,  then.  My  strength  is  in 
my  weakness." 

Then,  as  if  to  render  an  account  to  herself  of  the  changes 
she  could  impose  upon  her  countenance,  so  mobile  and  so  ex- 
pressive, she  made  it  assume  successively  all  expressions,  from 
passionate  anger,  which  convulsed  her  features,  to  the  sweetest, 
most  affectionate,  and  most  seducing  smile.  Then  her  hair  in 
turn,  under  her  skilful  hands,  took  on  all  the  undulations  she 
thought  might  assist  the  charms  of  her  face.  At  length  she 
murmured,  satisfied  with  herself : 

'*  Come,  nothing  is  lost.     I  am  still  beautiful." 

It  was  then  almost  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.      Milady 
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perceived  a  bed ;  she  felt  that  a  few  hours'  repose  would  rq 
fresh  not  only  her  brain  and  her  ideas,  but,  still  further,  her 
complexion.  A  better  idea,  however,  came  into  her  mind 
.before  going  to  bed.  She  had  heard  something  said  about 
supper.  She  had  already  been  an  hour  in  this  apartment.  It 
could  not  be  long  before  her  repast  would  be  brought.  The 
prisoner  was  anxious  not  to  lose  any  time.  She  resolved  to 
make  that  very  evening  some  attempts  to  ascertain  the  lay  of 
the  land  by  studying  the  characters  of  the  people  to  whose 
guardianship  she  was  committed. 

A  light  appeared  under  the  door.  This  light  announced  the 
reappearance  of  her  jailers.  Milady,  who  had  arisen,  quickly 
sat  down  again  in  her  arm-chair,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
beautiful  hair  unbound  and  dishevelled,  her  bosom  half  bare 
beneath  her  crumpled  laces,  one  hand  on  her  heart  and  the 
other  hanging  down. 

The  bolts  were  drawn,  the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  steps 
sounded  in  the  chamber  and  drew  near. 

"  Stand  that  table  there,"  said  a  voice  which  the  prisoner 
recognized  as  Felton's. 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

"  You  will  bring  lights  and  relieve  the  sentinel,"  continued 
Felton. 

This  double  order,  which  the  young  lieutenant  gave  to  the 
same  individuals,  proved  to  milady  that  her  servants  were  the 
same  men  as  her  guards  —  that  is  to  say,  soldiers. 

Felton's  orders  were,  moreover,  executed  with  a  silent  ra- 
pidity that  proved  the  excellent  state  in  which  he  maintained 
discipline. 

At  length  Felton,  who  had  not  yet  looked  at  milady,  turned 
toward  her. 

"  Ah !  ha  ! "  said  he,  "  she  is  asleep ;  'tis  well ;  when  she 
wakes  she  can  sup. 

And  he  took  some  steps  toward  the  door. 

"  But,  lieutenant ! "  said  a  soldier  a  little  less  stoical  than 
his  officer,  and  who  had  approached  milady,  "  this  woman  is 
not  asleep." 

"  What !  not  asleep !  "  said  Felton. 

"  She  has  fainted  away ;  her  face  is  very  pale,  and  I  have 
listened  in  vain  ;  I  can't  hear  her  breathe." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Felton,  after  looking  at  milady  from 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  without  moving  a  step  toward 
her ;  "  go  and  tell  Lord  Winter  that  his  prisoner  has  fainte.<l. 
The  case  not  having  been  foreseen,  I  doii'\.  Vtv.o^  nt\v^\»\.o  ^<2>r 
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The  soldier  went  out  to  obey  his  officer's  orders ;  Felton  sat 
down  on  the  arm-chair  which  happened  to  be  near  the  door, 
and  waited  without  speaking  a  word,  without  making  a  gest- 
ure. Milady  possessed  that  great  art,  so  much  studied  by  . 
women,  of  looking  through  her  long  eyelashes  without  appearing 
to  open  the  lids  ;  she  perceived  Felton,  as  he  sat  with  his  back 
to  her.  She  continued  to  look  at  him  during  nearly  ten 
minutes,  and  in  these  ten  minutes  the  impassive  guardian  never 
once  turned  round. 

She  then  thought  that  Lord  Winter  would  come,  and  by  his 
presence  give  fresh  strength  to  her  jailer ;  her  first  trial  was 
lost ;  she  decided  like  a  woman  who  reckons  on  her  resources ; 
consequently  she  raised  her  head,  opened  her  eyes,  and  sighed 
feebly. 

At  this  sigh  Felton  at  last  turned  round. 

"Ah  !  you  are  awake  again,  madame,"  he  said ;  "then  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  here.  If  you  want  anything,  you  can 
ring." 

"  Oh !  my  God  !  my  God !  how  I  have  suffered,"  murmured 
milady,  in  her  musical  voice,  which,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
enchantresses,  charmed  all  whom  she  wished  to  destroy. 

And,  as  she  sat  up  in  the  arm-chair,  she  assumed  a  still  more 
graceful  and  voluptuous  position  than  that  she  had  exhibited 
when  reclining. 

Felton  rose. 

"  You  will  be  served  thus,  madame,  three  times  a  day,"  said 
he.  "  In  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  day  at  one 
o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  at  eight.  If  that  does  not  suit  you, 
you  can  point  out  what  other  hours  you  prefer,  and  in  this  re- 
spect your  wishes  will  be  complied  with." 

"  But  am  I  to  remain  always  alone  in  this  vast  and  dismal 
chamber  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  A  woman  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  sen\;  for  who  will 
be  at  the  castle  to-morrow.  She  will  come  to  you  as  often  as 
you  desire  her  presence." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  humbly. 

Felton  made  a  slight  bow  and  started  toward  the  door.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  threshold.  Lord  Winter  appeared 
in  the  corridor,  followed  by  the  soldier  who  had  been  sent  to 
inform  him  of  milady's  fainting.     He  held  a  vial  of  salts  in 

his  hand. 

"Well,  what's  going  on  here?"  said  he,  in  a  jeering  voice, 
on  seeing  the  prisoner  sitting  up  and  Felton  about  to  go  out. 
'^Eas  this  dead  woman  come  to  life  again  already  ?    By  Jove ! 
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Felton,  my  lad,  did  you  not  see  that  she  took  you  for  a  norioey 
and  that  we  have  been  seeing  the  first  act  of  a  comedy  of  which 
we  shall  doubtless  have  the  pleasure  of  following  out  all  the 
developments  ?  " 

•^  I  imagined  that  might  be  the  case,  my  lord,"  said  Felton. 
"  But  as  the  prisoner  is  a  woman,  after  all  I  wished  to  pay  her 
the  attention  that  every  man  of  gentle  birth  owes  to  a  woman, 
if  not  on  her  account,  at  least  on  his  own." 

Milady  shuddered  through  her  whole  frame.  These  words 
of  Felton' s  passed  like  ice  through  her  veins. 

"So,"  replied  De  Winter,  laughing,  "that  beautiful  hair, 
so  skilfully  dishevelled,  that  white  skin  and  that  languishing 
look,  have  not  yet  seduced  you,  you  heart  of  stone  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  unfeeling  young  man ;  "  and,  be- 
lieve me,  it  requires  more  than  the  tricks  and  coquetries  of  a 
woman  to  corrupt  me." 

"  In  that  case,  my  brave  lieutenant,  let  us  leave  milady  to  in- 
vent something  else,  and  let  us  go  to  supper.  But  don't  you 
worry  !  She  has  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  the  second  act  of 
the  comedy  will  follow  not  long  after  the  first." 

And  at  these  words  Loid  Winter  passed  his  arm  through 
Felton 's,  and  led  him  out,  laughing. 

"  Oh !  I  will  be  a  match  for  you ! "  muttered  milady  between 
her  teeth.  "Be  assured  of  that,  you  miserable  would-be 
monk,  you  miserable  converted  soldier,  who  have  cut  your  uni- 
form out  of  a  friar's  frock ! " 

"  By  the  way,  milady,"  resumed  Lord  Winter,  stopping  at 
the  door,  "you  must  not  let  this  check  take  away  your  appe- 
tite. Taste  that  fowl  and  those  fish.  'Pon  honor,  they  are 
not  poisoned.  I  agree  very  well  with  my  cook,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  my  heir.  I  have  full  and  perfect  confidence  in  him.  Do 
as  I  do.     Farewell,  dear  sister,  till  your  next  fainting-fit ! " 

This  was  all  milady  could  endure ;  and  when  she  was  alone 
a  fresh  fit  of  despair  seized  her;  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
table,  saw  a  knife  glittering,  rushed  toward  it  and  clutched  it; 
but  her  disappointment  was  cruel ;  the  blade  was  blunt,  and 
c»f  flexible  silver. 

A  burst  of  laughter  resounded  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lialf-closed  door,  and  the  door  was  reopened. 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha!"  cried  Lord  Winter;  "Ha  I  ha!  ha  I  Don't 
you  see,  my  brave  Felton,  don't  you  see  what  I  told  you? 
That  knife  was  for  you,  my  lad ;  she  would  have  killed  you. 
Observe,  this  is  one  of  her  eccentricities,  to  get  rid  thu.a^  vx 
one  way  or  another,  of  all  the  ])oop\o  w\vo  \\\e,oxvN«tC\«v\$j»  V«t.. 
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If  I  had  listened  to  you,  the  knife  would  have  been  pointed  and 
of  steel.  Then  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  Felton.  She 
would  have  cut  your  throat,  and,  after  that,  every  one's  else. 
See,  John,  how  well  she  knows  how  to  handle  a  knife." 

In  fact,  milady  still  held  the  weapon  of  offence  in  her 
clenched  hand,  but  these  last  words,  this  supreme  insult,  re- 
laxed her  hands,  her  strength,  and  even  her  will. 

The  knife  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  said  Felton,  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found disgust,  which  sounded  to  the  very  bottom  of  milady's 
heart ;  "you  are  right,  my  lord;  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

And  both  left  the  room  again. 

But  this  time  milady  lent  a  more  attentive  ear  than  she  did 
the  first  time,  and  she  heard  their  steps  die  away  at  the  re- 
motest end  of  the  corridor. 

"  I  am  lost,"  murmured  she  ;  "  I  am  in  the  power  of  men  on 
whom  I  can  have  no  more  influence  than  if  they  were  bronze 
statues  or  granite.  They  know  me  by  heart,  and  are  hardened 
against  all  my  weapons.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  that 
this  should  end  as  they  have  decreed ! " 

In  fact,  as  was  shown  by  this  last  reflection,  this  instinctiv.* 
return  to  hope,  sentiments  of  weakness  or  fear  did  not  dwell  long 
in  that  deep  soul.  Milady  sat  down  to  table,  ate  of  several 
dishes,  drank  a  little  Spanish  wine,  and  felt  all  her  resolution 
return. 

Before  she  went  to  bed,  she  had  commented  on,  analyzed, 
turned  on  all  sides,  examined  on  all  points,  the  words,  the 
gestures,  the  signs,  and  even  the  silence  of  the  two  men,  and 
the  result  of  her  commentary,  her  analysis,  her  study,  was  that 
Felton,  everything  considered,  was  decided  to  be  the  more 
vulnerable  of  her  two  persecutors. 

One  expression  above  all  kept  recurring  to  the  prisoner's 
mind. 

"  If  I  had  listened  to  you,"  Lord  Winter  had  said  to  Felton. 

Felton  then  had  spoken  in  her  favor,  since  Lord  Winter  had 
not  been  willing  to  listen  to  Felton. 

"  Weak  or  strong,"  repeated  milady,  "  that  man  has  a  spark 
of  pity  in  his  soul.  Of  that  spark  I  will  make  a  flame  that 
shall  devour  him.  As  to  the  other,  he  knows  me,  he  fears  me, 
and  knows  what  he  has  to  expect  of  me,  if  ever  I  escape  from 
his  hands.  So  it  is  useless  to  attempt  anything  with  him. 
But  Felton,  that's  another  thing ;  he  is  an  ingenuous,  pure, 
and  apparently  virtuous  young  man ;  there  is  a  way  of  getting 
him.'' 
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And  milady  went  to  bed ;  and  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  Any  one  who  had  seen  her  sleeping  might  have  said  she 
was  a  young  girl  dreaming  of  the  crown  of  flowers  she  was  to 
wear  on  her  brow  at  the  next  fete. 


CHAPTER    LIIL 

THE   SECOND    DAY    OP    CAPTIVITY. 

Milady  dreamed  that  she  at  length  had  D'Artagnan  in  her 
power,  that  she  was  present  at  his  execution ;  the  sight  of  his 
odious  blood,  flowing  beneath  the  executioner's  axe,  spread  that 
charming  smile  upon  her  lips. 

She  slept  as  a  prisoner  sleeps  who  is  rocked  by  his  first 
hope. 

In  the  morning  when  they  entered  her  chamber,  she  was 
still  in  bed.  Felton  remained  in  the  corridor.  He  brought 
with  him  the  woman  of  whom  he  had  spoken  the  evening 
before,  and  who  had  just  arrived;  this  woman  entered,  and, 
approaching  milady's  bed,  offered  her  services. 

Milady  was  habitually  pale.  Her  complexion  might  there- 
fore deceive  a  person  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  am  in  a  fever,"  said  she ;  "  I  have  not  slept  a  single 
instant  during  all  this  long  night  —  I  am  in  frightful  pain. 
Will  you  be  more  humane  to  me  than  others  were  to  me 
yesterday  ?     Besides,  all  I  ask  is  permission  to  stay  in  bed." 

"  Would  you  like  a  physician  sent  for  ?  "  asked  the  woman. 

Felton  listened  to  this  dialogue  without  speaking  a  word. 

Milady  reflected  that  the  more  people  she  had  around  her, 
the  more  she  should  have  to  work  upon,  and  the  stricter  would 
be  the  watch  Lord  Winter  kept  over  her.  Besides,  the  physi- 
cian might  declare  the  malady  was  feigned,  and  milady,  having 
lost  the  first  game,  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  second. 

"Send  for  a  physician!"  said  she;  "what  would  be  the 
good  of  that?  These  gentlemen  declared  yesterday  that  my 
illness  was  a  comedy;  it  would  be  just  the  same  to-day,  no 
doubt ;  for,  since  yesterday  evening,  they  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  send  for  a  doctor." 

"Then,"  said  Felton,  becoming  impatient,  "say  yourself, 
madame,  what  treatment  you  wish  followed." 

"Eh !  how  can  I  tell  ?     My  God !  I  know  that  I  am  in  paii^ 
that's  all ;  give  me  anything  you  like  —  it  is  of  vev^  \\\>\\&  ws^ 
sequence  to  me." 
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"  Go  get  Lord  Winter,"  said  Felton,  tired  of  these  eternal 
complaints. 

"  Oh !  no,  no ! "  cried  milady ;  "  no,  sir,  do  not  call  him, 
I  conjure  yon.  I  am  well,  I  want  nothing ;  do  not  call 
him." 

She  put  such  prodigious  vehemence,  such  irresistible  elo- 
quence, into  this  exclamation  that  Felton,  in  spite  of  himself, 
advanced  some  steps  into  the  room. 

"  He  has  come  ! "  thought  milady. 

"  Now,  if  you  are  really  in  pain,"  said  Felton,  "  a  physician 
shall  be  sent  for ;  and  if  you  deceive  us,  —  well !  why,  it  will  be 
so  much  the  worse  for  you,  but  at  least  we  shall  not  have  to 
reproach  ourselves  with  anything." 

Milady  made  no  reply,  but  turning  her  beautiful  head  over 
on  her  pillow,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

Felton  surveyed  her  for  an  instant  with  his  usual  coolness ; 
then,  seeing  that  the  crisis  threatened  to  be  prolonged,  he  left 
the  room ;  the  woman  followed  him,  and  Lord  Winter  did  not 
appear. 

"  I  fancy  I  begin  to  see  my  way,"  murmured  milady,  with  a 
savage  joy,  burying  herself  under  the  clothes  to  conceal  from 
anybody  who  might  be  watching  her  this  burst  of  inward 
satisfaction. 

Two  hours  passed  away. 

"  Now  it  is  time  that  the  malady  should  be  over,"  said  she ; 
"  let  us  get  up  and  obtain  some  success  this  very  day ;  I  have 
but  ten  days,  and  this  evening  two  will  be  gone." 

On  entering  milady's  room  in  the  morning,  they  had  brought 
her  breakfast ;  now  she  thought  it  could  not  be  long  before 
they  would  come  to  clear  the  table,  and  that  she  should  see 
Felton. 

Milady  was  not  mistaken :  Felton  reappeared  again,  and 
without  observing  whether  she  had  or  had  not  touched  her 
repast,  he  made  a  sign  for  the  table  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
room,  as  it  was  brought  in  all  set. 

Felton  remained  behind ;  he  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Milady,  reclining  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace,  beau- 
tiful, pale,  and  resigned,  looked  like  a  holy  virgin  awaiting 
martyrdom. 

Felton  approached  her,  and  said : 

"Lord   Winter,   who  is  a  Catholic,   as  well  as  yourself, 

madame,  thinking  that  the  privation  of  the  rites  and  cere- 

monies  of  yoiiT  church  might  be  painiwl  ^  ^om,  Yi-as  eouaented 
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that  you  should  read  every  day  the  ordinary  of  your  mass, 
find  here  is  a  book  which  contains  the  ritual  of  it.'' 

At  the  manner  in  which  Felton  laid  the  book  on  the  little 
table  near  which  milady  was  sitting,  at  the  tone  in  which  he 
pronounced  the  two  words  your  mass,  at  the  disdainful  smile 
with  which  he  accompanied  them,  milady  raised  her  head  and 
looked  more  attentively  at  the  officer. 

Then,  by  the  plain  arrangement  of  his  hair,  by  his  costume 
c»f  exaggerated  simplicity,  by  his  brow  polished  like  marble,  but 
liard  and  impenetrable  like  it,  she  recognized  one  of  those 
gloomy  Puritans  she  had  so  often  met  with,  both  at  the  court 
of  King  James  and  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France,  where, 
:in  spite  of  the  remembrance  of  Saint  Bartholomew's,  they 
sometimes  came  to  seek  refuge. 

She  then  had  one  of  those  sudden  inspirations  which  only 
people  of  genius  have  in  great  crises,  in  the  supreme  moments 
which  are  to  decide  their  fortunes  or  their  lives. 

Those  two  words,  your  mass,  and  a  simple  glance  cast  on 
Felton  revealed  to  her  all  the  importance  of  the  reply  she  was 
about  to  make. 

But,  with  that  rapidity  of  intelligence  which  was  peculiar  to 
her,  this  reply,  ready  arranged,  presented  itself  to  her  lips : 

"  I ! "  said  she,  with  an  accent  of  disdain  struck  in  unison 
with  that  which  she  had  remarked  in  the  young  officer's  voice. 
"  I,  sir !  my  mass  /  Lord  Winter,  the  corrupted  Catholic,  knows 
very  well  that  I  am  not  of  his  religion,  and  this  is  a  snare  he 
wishes  to  set  for  me ! " 

"And  of  what  religion  are  you  then,  madame?''  asked 
Felton. 

"  I  will  tell,"  cried  milady,  with  a  feigned  enthusiasm,  "  on 
the  day  when  I  shall  have  suffered  sufficiently  for  my 
faith." 

Felton's  look  revealed  to  milady  the  full  extent  of  the  space 
she  had  just  opened  for  herself  by  this  single  word. 

The  young  officer,  however,  remained  mute  and  motionless. 
His  look  alone  had  spoken. 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  mine  enemies,"  continued  she,  with 
that  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  she  knew  was  familiar  to  the 
]?uritans ;  "  well,  let  my  God  save  me,  or  let  me  perish  for  my 
(jrod  !  That  is  the  reply  I  beg  you  to  make  to  Lord  Winter. 
And  as  to  this  book,"  added  she,  pointing  to  the  ritual  with 
her  finger,  but  without  touching  it,  as  though  she  would  be 
contaminated  by  the  touch,  **  you  may  carry  it  back  and  maJk& 
use  of  it  yourself;  for,  doubtless^  youar©  OLo\i\A:^\ioit^'^vo^«^^ 
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accomplice ;  the  accomplice  in  his  persecutions,  the  accomplice 
in  his  heresies." 

Felton  made  no  reply,  took  the  book  with  the  same  appear- 
ance of  repugnance  which  he  had  before  manifested,  and 
retired  thoughtfully. 

Lord  Winter  came  toward  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  milady 
had  had  time,  during  all  that  day,  to  lay  out  her  plan  of  con- 
duct. She  received  him  like  a  woman  who  has  already  re- 
covered all  her  advantages. 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  baron,  seating  himself  in  the  arm-chair 
opposite  the  one  occupied  by  milady,  and  stretching  out  his 
legs  carelessly  on  the  hearth,  "  it  seems  we  have  made  a  little 
apostasy ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  since  we  last  met,  we  have  changed  our  relig- 
ion ;  can  you  by  chance  have  married  a  Protestant  for  a  third 
husband  ?  " 

"Explain  yourself,  my  lord,"  replied  the  prisoner  majes- 
tically, "for,  though  I  hear  your  words,  I  declare  I  do  not 
understand  them." 

"  Then  you  have  no  religion  at  all ;  I  like  that  best,"  replied 
Lord  Winter,  sneering. 

"  Certainly,  that  is  more  accordant  with  your  own  principles," 
replied  milady  coldly. 

"  Well,  I  confess  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  to  me." 

"  Oh !  you  need  not  avow  your  religious  indifference,  my 
lord ;  your  debaucheries  and  crimes  would  make  it  perfectly 
credible." 

"  What !  You  talk  of  debaucheries,  Madame  Messalina ! 
Lady  Macbeth !  Either  I  misunderstand  you,  or,  by  G-od ! 
you  are  mighty  impudent ! " 

"  You  only  speak  so  because  you  know  you  are  listened  to, 
sir,"  replied  milady  coldly ;  "  and  you  wish  to  interest  your 
jailers  and  your  hangmen  against  me." 

"  My  jailers  and  my  hangmen !  Heyday,  madame !  You 
are  assuming  quite  a  poetical  tone,  and  yesterday's  comedy  is 
turning  this  evening  into  a  tragedy.  As  to  the  rest,  in  a  week 
you  will  be  where  you  ought  to  be,  and  my  task  will  be  com- 
pleted." 

"Infamous  task!  impious  task!"  cried  milady,  with  the 
exaltation  of  a  victim  provoking  the  judge. 

"  On  my  word  of  honor  !  "  said  Lord  Winter,  rising,  "  I  think 
the  hussy  is  going  mad !  Come,  come,  calm  yourself,  Madame 
Furitan,  or  FW  have  you  i)ut  in  the  dungeon.     By  Jove !  my 
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Spanish  wine  has  gone  to  your  head,  has  it  not  ?  But  never 
mind  \  that  sort  of  intoxication  is  not  dangerous  and  will  have 
no  consequences." 

And  Lord  Winter  retired  swearing,  a  habit  at  that  period 
very  cavalier-like. 

Felton  was,  in  fact,  behind  the  door,  and  had  not  lost  one 
word  of  the  scene. 

Milady  had  guessed  correctly. 

"  Yes,  go !  go  !  "  said  she  to  her  brother ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
the  consequences  are  drawing  near.  But  you,  weak  fool !  will 
not  see  them  until  it  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  them.'' 

Silence  was  reestablished.  Two  hours  passed  away.  Mi- 
lady's supper  was  brought  in,  and  she  was  found  deeply 
engaged  in  saying  her  prayers  aloud ;  prayers  which  she  had 
learned  of  an  old  servant  of  her  second  husband's,  a  most 
austere  Puritan.  She  appeared  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  her. 
Felton  made  a  sign  that  she  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  when 
all  was  arranged  he  went  out  quietly  with  the  soldiers. 

Milady  knew  she  might  be  watched,  so  she  continued  her 
prayers  to  the  end ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  soldier  on 
duty  at  her  door  no  longer  marched  with  the  same  step,  but 
seemed  to  be  listening. 

For  the  moment  she  required  nothing  further;  she  rose, 
placed  herself  at  table,  ate  but  little,  and  drank  only  water. 

An  hour  after,  her  table  was  cleared ;  but  milady  remarked 
that  this  time  Felton  did  not  accompany  the  soldiers. 

He  feared,  then,  to  see  her  too  often. 

She  turned  toward  the  wall  to  smile ;  for  there  was  in  her 
smile  such  an  expression  of  triumph  that  this  single  smile 
would  have  betrayed  her.  She  allowed,  therefore,  half  an 
hour  to  pass  away ;  and  as  at  that  moment  all  was  silent  in 
the  old  castle,  as  nothing  was  heard  but  the  eternal  murmur 
of  the  waves,  — that  immense  respiration  of  the  ocean,  —  with 
her  pure,  harmonious,  and  powerful  voice  she  began  the  first 
stanza  of  the  psalm  then  in  greatest  favor  with  the  Puritans  : 

*'  Thou  leavest  still  thy  servants,  Lord, 
To  see  if  they  be  strong ; 
But  soon  again  thou  dost  afford 
Thy  hand  to  lead  them  on." 

These  verses  were  not  excellent;  very  far  from  it,  even; 
but,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Puritans  did  not  pic\>iek  \»Vvk«!l%^s??<k^ 
on  their  poetry. 
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As  she  was  singing,  milady  listened.  The  soldier  on  guard 
at  her  door  stopped,  as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  stone. 
Milady  coiiUl  therefore  judge  of  the  eifect  she  had  produced 

Then  she*  continued  her  singing  with  inexpressible  fervor 
and  feeling ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sounds  spread  afar  be- 
neath the  vaults,  and  carried  with  them  a  magic  charm  to  soften 
her  jailers'  hearts.  It,  however,  seemed  that  the  soldier  on 
duty,  a  zealous  Catholic  no  doubt,  shook  off  the  charm,  for 
through  the  door  — 

'-  Be  quiet,  niadame  ! "  said  he  ;  "  your  song  is  as  dismal  as  a 
De  profiuidls  ;  and  if,  besides  the  pleasure  of  being  in  garrison 
here,  we  must  hear  such  things  as  these,  no  mortal  can  stand  it." 

"  Silence ! "  then  said  a  stern  voice,  which  milady  recognized 
as  Felton's.  "  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  you  rascal ! 
Have  you  been  ordered  to  prevent  this  woman  from  singing  ? 
No ;  you  were  told  to  guard  her ;  to  fire  at  her  if  she  at- 
tempted to  fly.  Guard  her.  If  she  flies,  kill  her.  But  don't 
exceed  your  orders." 

An  expression  of  unspeakable  joy  lightened  milady's  coun- 
tenance ;  but  this  expression  was  fleeting  as  the  reflection  of 
lightning,  and,  without  appearing  to  have  heard  the  dialogue, 
of  which  she  had  not  lost  a  word,  she  began  again,  giving  her 
voice  all  the  charm,  all  the  power,  all  the  seduction,  the  demon 
had  bestowed  upon  it : 

**  For  all  my  tears  and  all  my  cares, 
My  exile  and  my  chains, 
I  have  my  youth,  I  have  my  prayers. 
And  God  who  counts  my  pains." 

Her  voice,  of  unusual  range  and  of  sublime  expression,  gave 
to  the  rude,  unpolished  poetry  of  these  psalms  a  magic  and  an 
effect  which  the  most  exalted  Puritans  rarely  found  in  the 
songs  of  their  brethren.  They  were  obliged,  indeed,  to  orna- 
ment them  with  all  the  resources  of  their  imagination.  Felton 
believed  he  heard  the  singing  of  the  angel  who  consoled  the 
three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace. 

Milady  continued : 

**  But  soon  the  day  of  our  release. 
Almighty  God,  will  come ; 
And  if  our  earthly  hope  must  ceftte 
We'll  go  to  martyrdom !  " 

This  stanza,  into  which  the   terrible  enchantress  tried   to 
throw  her  whole  soul,  completed  the  trouble  which  had  entered 
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the  young  officer's  heart.  He  quickly  opened  the  door,  and 
milady  saw  him  appear,  pale,  as  usual,  but  with  his  eyes  in- 
flamed and  almost  wild. 

"  Why  do  you  sing  thus,  and  with  such  a  voice  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  milady  softly ;  "  I  forgot 
that  my  songs  are  out  of  place  in  this  house.  I  have,  perhaps, 
offended  you  in  your  religious  beliefs;  but  it  was  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  I  assure  you.  Pardon  me,  then,  a  fault 
which  is  perhaps  great,  but  which  certainly  was  involuntary." 

Milady  was  so  beautiful  at  this  moment,  the  religious  ecstasy 
in  which  she  appeared  to  he  plunged  gave  such  an  expression 
to  lier  countenance,  that  Felton  was  dazzled,  and  fancied  he 
beheld  the  angel  whom  just  before  he  thought  he  heard. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "you  disturb  —  you  agitate  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  castle." 

And  the  poor  fanatic  was  not  himself  aware  of  the  inco- 
herence of  his  words,  while  milady  was  reading,  with  her  lynx's 
eyes,  the  very  depths  of  his  heart. 

"  I  will  be  silent,"  said  milady,  casting  down  her  eyes,  with 
all  the  sweetness  she  could  give  to  her  voice,  with  all  the  res- 
ignation she  could  express  in  her  manner. 

"  No,  no,  madame,"  said  Felton ;  "  only  do  not  sing  so  loud, 
particularly  at  night." 

And  at  these  words  Felton,  feeling  that  he  could  not  long 
maintain  his  severity  toward  his  prisoner,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

"  You  have  done  right,  lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  her 
songs  disturb  the  mind;  and  yet  we  get  accustomed  to  them, 
her  voice  is  so  beautiful !  " 
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THE    THIRD    DAY    OF    CAPTIVITY. 

Felton  had  come,  but  there  was  still  another  step  to  be 
taken :  he  must  be  retained,  or,  rather,  he  must  be  left  quite 
ill  one  ;  and  milady  as  yet  perceived  but  dimly  the  means  which 
could  bring  her  to  this  result. 

Still  more  must  be  done :  he  must  be  made  to  speak,  in  order 
that  she  might  speak  to  him ;  for  milady  very  well  knew  that! 
her  greatest  charm  was  in  her  voice,  which  so  skilfully  ran 
over  the  whole  gamut  of  tones,  from  human  speech,  to 
tial  language. 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  charm,  my  lady  might  fail ;  foi 
Felton  was  forewarned,  even  against  the  least  chance.  From 
that  moment  she  watched  all  his  actions,  all  his  words,  to  the 
simplest  glance  of  his  eyes,  to  his  gestures,  even  to  a  respira- 
tion that  might  be  interpreted  as  a  sigh ;  in  short,  she  studied 
everything  like  a  clever  actor,  to  whom  a  new  part  has  just 
been  assigned  in  a  line  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  follow. 

Toward  Lord  Winter  her  plan  of  conduct  was  more  easy ; 
therefore  she  had  determined  on  that  the  evening  before.  To 
remain  silent  and  dignified  in  his  presence ;  from  time  to  time 
to  irritate  him  by  an  affected  disdain,  by  a  contemptuous  word ; 
to  provoke  him  to  threats  and  violence,  which  would  contrast 
with  her  own  resignation,  —  such  was  her  plan.  Felton  would 
see ;  perhaps  he  would  say  nothing,  but  he  would  see. 

In  the  morning  Felton  came  as  usual ;  but  milady  allowed 
him  to  preside  over  all  the  preparations  for  the  breakfast  with- 
out addressing  a  word  to  him.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
retiring  she  was  cheered  by  a  ray  of  hope,  for  she  thought  he 
was  about  to  speak ;  but  his  lips  moved  without  any  sound 
coining  from  his  mouth,  and,  making  a  powerful  effort  over 
himself,  he  sent  back  to  his  heart  the  words  that  were  about 
to  escape  from  his  lips,  and  went  out. 

Toward  noon  Lord  Winter  came  in. 

It  was  quite  a  line  winter's  day,  and  a  ray  of  that  pale 
English  sun,  which  lightens  but  does  not  warm,  passed  through 
the  bars  of  her  prison. 

Milady  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  pretended  not  to 
hear  the  door  as  it  opened. 

"Ah,  ha!''  said  Lord  Winter,  "after  having  played 
comedy,  after  having  played  tragedy,  we  are  now  playing 
melancholy,  eh  ?  '^ 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Lord  Winter,  "  I  understand  —  you 
would  like  very  well  to  be  at  liberty  on  that  shore !  You 
would  like  very  well  to  be  in  a  good  ship,  plowing  the  waves 
of  that  emerald-green  sea ;  you  would  like  very  well,  either  on 
land  or  on  the  ocean,  to  lay  for  me  one  of  those  nice  little  am- 
buscades you  are  so  skilful  in  planning.  Patience,  patience  !  I  n 
a  few  days  the  shore  will  be  at  your  command,  the  sea  will  be 
open  to  you  —  more  open  than  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to 
you ;  for  in  a  few  days  England  will  be  relieved  of  your 
presence." 

Milady  clasped  her  hands,  and  raising  her  fine  eyes  toward 
heaven  — 
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"  Lord,  Lord  I "  said  she,  with  an  angelic  meekness  of  gesture 
and  tone,  "  pardon  this  man,  as  I  myself  pardon  him  ! '' 

'*  Yes,  pray,  accursed  woman ! "  cried  the  baron ;  *'  your  prayer 
is  so  much  the  more  generous  from  your  being,  I  swear  to  you, 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  will  never  pardon  you !  " 

And  he  left  the  room. 

At  the  moment  he  went  out,  her  piercing  glance  darted 
through  the  half-closed  door,  and  she  perceived  Felton  quickly 
stepping  one  side  lest  he  should  be  seen  by  her. 

Then  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  pray. 

"  My  Grod,  my  God  ! "  said  she,  "  Thou  knowest  in  what  holy 
cause  I  suffer ;  give  me,  then,  the  strength  to  suffer." 

The  door  opened  gently ;  the  beautiful  suppliant  pretended 
not  to  hear  the  noise,  and,  in  a  voice  broken  by  tears,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  God  of  vengeance  !  God  of  goodness  !  wilt  thou  allow  this 
man's  frightful  projects  to  be  accomplished  ?  " 

Then  only  did  she  feign  to  hear  the  sound  of  Felton's  steps, 
and,  rising,  quick  as  thought,  she  blushed,  as  if  ashamed  of 
being  surprised  on  her  knees. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  disturb  those  who  pray,  madame,''  said 
Felton  seriously ;  "  do  not  disturb  yourself  on  my  account,  1 
beseech  you/' 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  praying,  sir  ?  "  said  milady,  in  a 
voice  choked  by  sobs.  "  You  were  mistaken,  sir ;  I  was  not 
praying." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  madame,"  replied  Felton,  in  the  same 
serious  voice,  but  in  a  milder  tone,  "do  you  think  I  assume 
the  right  of  preventing  a  creature  from  prostrating  herself 
before  her  Creator  ?  God  forbid !  Besides,  repentance  is 
becoming  to  the  guilty.  Whatever  crimes  they  may  have 
committed,  for  me  the  guilty  are  sacred  at  the  feet  of  God  !  " 

"Guilty!  —  I?"  said  milady,  with  a  smile  which  might 
have  disarmed  the  angel  of  the  last  judgment.  "  Guilty !  Oh, 
my  God,  thou  knowest  whetlier  I  am  guilty  I  Say  I  am  con- 
demned, sir,  if  you  please ;  but  you  know  that  God,  who  loves 
martyrs,  sometimes  permits  the  innocent  to  be  condemned." 

"  Were  you  condemned,  were  you  innocent,  were  you  a 
martyr,"  replied  Felton,  "the  greater  would  be  the  need  of 
prayer ;  and  I  myself  will  aid  you  with  my  prayers." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  just  man  ! "  cried  milady,  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees  at  his  feet.    "  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,  for  I  fear 
I  shall  be  wanting  in  strength  in  the  moment  at  wh.\«.\v  \.  ^s^^^SS. 
be  forced  to  undergo    the   struggle  an^  ^onolfe^'s^  ^cccj  ^^a^i^X^ 
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Listen,  then,  to  the  supplication  of  a  despairing  woman. 
You  are  made  a  tool  of,  sir,  but  that  is  not  the  question ;  I 
ask  you  only  one  favor,  and  if  you  grant  it  me,  I  will  bless 
you  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  Speak  to  the  master,  madame,"  said  Felton ;  "  happily,  1 
am  not  charged  with  the  power  either  of  pardoning  or  punish- 
ing; God  has  laid  this  responsibility  on  one  higher  placed 
than  I  am." 

"  To  you  —  no,  to  you  alone  !  Listen  to  me  rather  than 
contribute  to  my  destruction,  rather  than  contribute  to  my 
ignominy." 

"If  you  have  deserved  this  shame,  madame,  if  you  have 
incurred  this  ignominy,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  an  offering 
to  Gk>d." 

"What  do  you  say?  Oh,  you  do  not  understand  me! 
When  I  speak  of  ignominy,  you  think  I  speak  of  some  pun- 
ishment or  other,  of  imprisonment  or  death !  Would  to 
heaven  it  were  no  worse  !  Of  what  consequence  to  me  is  im- 
prisonment or  death  ?  " 

"  I  no  longer  understand  you,  madame,"  said  Felton. 

"  Or,  rather,  you  pretend  not  to  understand  me,  sir ! " 
replied  the  prisoner,  with  a  doubting  smile. 

"  No,  madame,  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian." 

"  What !  You  are  ignorant  of  Lord  Winter's  designs  on  me  ? '' 

"  I  am." 

"  Impossible !     You  are  his  confidant !  " 

"  I  never  lie,  madame." 

"  Oh,  he  makes  too  little  concealment  of  them  for  you  not 
to  guess  them." 

"  I  seek  to  guess  nothing,  madame ;  I  wait  till  I  am  confided 
in ;  and,  apart  from  what  Lord  Winter  has  said  to  me  before 
you,  he  has  confided  nothing  to  me." 

"Why,  then,"  cried  milady,  with  an  incredible  accent  of 
truthf uhiess,  "  why,  then,  you  are  not  his  accomplice  —  you  do 
not  know  that  he  destines  me  to  a  disgrace  which  all  the 
punishments  of  the  world  cannot  equal  in  horror  ?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame,"  said  Felton,  reddening;  "  Lord 
Winter  is  not  capable  of  such  a  crime." 

"  Good ! "  said  milady  to  herself ;  "  without  knowing  what 
it  is,  he  calls  it  a  crime ! " 

Then  aloud : 

*'  The  friend  of  the  infamous  is  capable  of  everything." 

^*  Whom  do  yovL  call  the  infamous  ?  "  asked  Felton. 
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"  Are  there,  then,  in  England  two  men  to  whom  such  an 
epithet  can  be  applied  ?  " 

"You  mean  George  ViUiera?"  said  Felton,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

"  Whom  pagans  and  infidel  gentiles  call  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham," replied  milady;  "I  could  not  have  thought  that 
there  was  an  Englishman  in  all  England  who  would  have 
required  so  long  an  explanation  to  understand  of  whom  I  was 
speaking." 

"  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  over  him,"  said  Felton ; 
"  he  will  not  escape  the  chastisement  he  deserves." 

Felton  only  expressed  regarding  the  duke  the  execration 
which  all  the  English  felt  for  a  man  whom  the  Catholics  them- 
selves called  the  extortioner,  the  pillager,  the  profligate,  and 
whom  the  Puritans  styled  simply  Satan. 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  God ! "  cried  milady ;  "  when  I  suppli- 
cate thee  to  pour  on  this  man  the  chastisement  which  is  his 
due,  thou  knowest  that  I  pursue  not  my  own  vengeance,  but 
that  I  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  a  whole  nation ! " 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?  "  asked  Felton. 

"  At  length  he  questions  me ! "  said  milady  to  herself,  at  the 
height  of  joy  at  having  obtained  so  quickly  such  a  great  re- 
sult. "  Oh !  do  I  know  him !  Yes  !  to  my  misfortune,  to  my 
eternal  misfortune ! " 

And  milady  wrung  her  hands,  as  if  she  had  reached  the 
very  paroxysm  of  grief. 

Felton  no  doubt  felt  within  himself  that  his  strength  was 
deserting  him,  and  he  took  several  steps  toward  the  door ;  but 
the  prisoner,  whose  eye  was  never  off  him,  sprang  after  him 
and  stopped  him. 

"  Sir,"  cried  she,  "  be  kind,  be  clement,  listen  to  my  prayer ; 
that  knife,  which  the  baron's  fatal  prudence  deprived  me  of, 
because  he  knows  the  use  I  would  make  of  it,  —  oh  !  hear  me 
to  the  end !  That  knife  —  give  it  to  me  for  a  minute  only,  for 
mercy's,  for  pity's  sake  !  I  will  embrace  your  knees !  You  shall 
shut  the  door  that  you  may  be  certain  I  am  not  angry  with 
you!  My  God!  the  idea  of  being  angry  with  you,  the  only 
just,  good,  and  compassionate  being  I  have  met  with !  You  I 
my  savior,  perhaps !  One  minute,  that  knife,  one  minute,  a 
single  minute,  and  I  will  restore  it  to  you  through  the  grating 
of  the  door.  Only  one  minute,  Mr.  Felton,  and  you  will  have 
saved  my  honor." 

"  To  kill  yourself ! "  cried  Felton,  in  terror  for^«^\si%  \*^ 
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withdraw  his  hands  from  the  hands  of  the  prisoner ;  "  to  kill 
yourself?^' 

"  I  have  said,  sir/'  murmured  milady,  lowering  her  voice 
and  allowing  herself  to  sink  overpowered  to  the  ground.  "  I 
have  told  my  secret !    He  knows  all !     My  God,  I  am  lost ! " 

Felton  remained  standing,  motionless  and  undecided. 

"  He  still  doubts,"  thought  milady ;  "  I  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently genuine." 

Some  one  was  heard  walking  in  the  corridor.  Milady  recog- 
nized Lord  Winter^s  step. 

Felton  recognized  it  also,  and  took  a  step  toward  the  door. 

Milady  sprang  forward : 

"  Oh !  not  a  word,"  said  she,  in  a  concentrated  voice,  "  not  a 
word  to  this  man  of '  all  I  have  said  to  you,  or  I  am  lost,  and 
it  would  be  you — you — " 

Then,  as  the  steps  drew  near,  she  became  silent  for  fear  of 
being  heard,  applying,  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  terror,  her 
beautiful  hand  to  Felton's  mouth. 

Felton  gently  pushed  milady  from  him,  and  she  sank  into 
an  easy-chair. 

Lord  Winter  passed  before  the  door  without  stopping,  and 
they  heard  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  in  the  distance. 

Felton,  as  pale  as  death,  remained  some  instants  with  his 
ear  alert  and  listening ;  then,  when  the  sound  had  entirely  died 
away,  he  breathed  like  a  man  awaking  from  a  dream,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Ah ! "  said  milady,  listening  in  her  turn  to  the  noise  of 
Felton's  steps,  which  faded  away  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
Lord  Winter's,  "  ah,  at  length  thou  art  mine  ! " 

Then  her  brow  darkened. 

"  If  he  tells  the  baron,"  said  she,  "  I  am  lost ;  for  the  baron, 
who  knows  very  well  that  I  shall  not  kill  myself,  will  place 
me  before  him  with  a  knife  in  my  hand,  and  he  will  discover 
that  all  this  great  despair  was  only  a  trick." 

She  went  and  stood  before  the  glass,  and  looked  at  herself 
closely.     Never  had  she  appeared  more  beautiful. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  said  she,  smiling,  "  but  he  won't  tell  him  !  " 

In  the  evening  Lord  Winter  came  when  the  supper  was 
brought. 

"  Sir,"  said  milady,  "  is  your  presence  an  indispensable  ac- 
cessory of  my  captivity?  Could  you  not  spare  me  the  additional 
tortures  which  your  visits  inflict  on  me  ?  " 

" How  now,  my  dear  sister  !  " said  Lord  Winter ;  "did  you 
not  sentimentally  inform  me,  with  that  pretty  mouth  of  yours. 
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so  cruel  to  me  to-day,  that  you  came  to  England  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  at  your  ease,  an  enjoyment  of  which 
you  told  me  you  so  sensibly  felt  the  privation  that  you  had 
risked  everything  for  it  —  seasickness,  tempests,  captivity  ? 
Well,  here  I  am ;  be  satisfied ;  besides,  this  time  my  visit  has  a 
motive." 

Milady  trembled.  She  thought  Felton  had  told  all ;  perhaps 
never  in  her  life  had  this  woman,  who  had  experienced  so 
many  opposite  and  powerful  emotions,  felt  her  heart  beat  so 
violently. 

She  was  seated ;  Lord  Winter  took  an  arm-chair,  drew  it 
toward  her,  and  sat  down  near  her ;  then  pulling  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  unfolded  it  slowly. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  wanted  to  show  you  the  kind  of  passport 
which  I  myself  have  drawn  up,  and  which  will  serve  you  hence- 
forward as  an  order-book  in  the  life  I. am  willing  to  grant  you." 

Then,  turning  his  eyes  from  milady  to  the  paper,  he  read : 

"'Order  to  conduct  to  ,'  the  name  is  blank,"  inter- 
rupted Lord  Winter ;  "  if  you  have  any  preference  you  may 
indicate  it  to  me ;  and  if  it  be  not  within  a  thousand  leagues 
of  London,  attention  will  be  paid  to  your  wishes.  I  will  be- 
gin again,  then  :  '  Order  to  conduct  to the  person  named 

Charlotte  Backson,  brande  1  by  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  but  liberated  after  chastisement ;  she  is  to  dwell  in 
this  place,  without  ever  going  more  than  three  leagues  from  it. 
In  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape,  the  p-snalty  of  death  is  to  be 
applied.  She  will  receive  five  shillings  per  day  for  lodging 
and  food.' " 

"  This  order  does  not  concern  me,"  replied  milady  coldly, 
"  since  it  bears  another  name  than  mine." 

"  A  name  !  —  have  you  a  name  ?  " 

"  I  bear  your  brother's." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  my  brother  is  only  your  second  hus- 
band, and  your  first  is  still  living.  Tell  me  his  name,  and  I 
will  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Backson. 
No?  —  you  will  not? — you  are  silent?  Well,  then  you 
must  be  registered  as  Charlotte  Backson." 

Milady  remained  silent;  only  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
from  affectation,  but  from  terror.  She  believed  the  order  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put  into  execution.  She  thought  that 
Lord  Winter  had  hastened  her  departure.  She  believed  she 
was  condemned  to  start  that  very  evening.  Everything,  in 
her  mind,  was  lost  for  an  instant,  when  sviddawVj  ^Vi^fc  ^^"^ 
oeived  that  no  signature  was  attached  to  \Xv^  ot^^x* 
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The  joy  she  felt  at  this  discovery  was  so  great  she  could  not 
conceal  it. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Winter,  who  perceived  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind ;  "  yes,  you  look  for  the  signature,  and 
you  say  to  yourself,  *A11  is  not  lost,  for  that  order  is  not 
signed ;  it  is  only  shown  to  me  to  terrify  me ;  that's  all.' 
You  are  mistaken ;  to-morrow  this  order  will  be  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham;  day  after  to-morrow  it  will  return 
signed  by  his  hand  and  marked  with  his  seal ;  and  twenty- 
four  hours  later  I  will  answer  for  its  being  put  into  execution. 
Farewell,  madame  ;  this  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you." 

"  And  I  reply  to  you,  sir,  that  this  abuse  of  power,  this  exile 
under  a  false  name,  is  infamous  ! " 

"  Would  you  prefer  to  be  hanged  in  your  true  name,  milady  ? 
You  know  the  English  laws  are  inexorable  on  the  abuse  of 
marriage  vows!  Speak. freely;  though  my  name,  or  rather 
my  brother's,  would  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  I  will  risk  the 
scandal  of  a  public  trial  to  make  myself  certain  of  getting 
rid  of  you." 

Milady  made  no  reply. 

"Oh!  I  see  you  prefer  peregrination.  That's  well,  milady; 
and  there  is  an  old  proverb  that  says  *  Travelling  forms  youth.' 
Faith,  you  are  not  wrong,  after  all ;  and  life  is  sweet.  That's 
the  reason  why  I  take  such  care  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of 
mine.  There  only  remains,  then,  the  question  of  the  five 
shillings  to  be  settled.  I  seem  rather  parsimonious  —  do  I 
not  ?  That's  because  I  don't  care  to  leave  you  the  means  of 
bribing  your  jailers.  Besides,  you  will  always  have  your 
charms  left  to  seduce  them  with.  Employ  them,  if  your  check 
with  Felton  has  not  disgusted  you  with  temptations  of  that 
kind." 

"  Felton  has  not  told  him,"  said  milady  to  herself;  "nothing 
is  lost,  then." 

"  And  now,  madame,  till  I  see  you  again.  To-morrow  1 
will  come  and  announce  to  you  the  departure  of  my  messen- 
ger." 

Lord  Winter  rose,  saluted  milady  ironically,  and  left  the 
room. 

Milady  breathed  again ;  she  had  still  four  days  before  her. 
Four  days  would  be  sufficient  for  her  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Felton. 

A  terrible  idea,  however,  occurred  to  her.  She  thought 
that  Lord  Winter  would,  perhaps,  send  Felton  himself  to  get 
the  order  signed  by  Buckingham.     In  that  case,  Felton  would 
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(escape  her;  for,  in  order  to  ensure  success,  the  magic  of  an 
uninterrupted  seduction  was  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  one  circumstance  reassured 
her  —  Felton  had  not  spoken. 

As  she  did  not  wish  to  seem  at  all  agitated  by  Lord  Winter's 
threats,  she  took  her  place  at  table  and  ate. 

Then,  as  she  had  done  the  evening  before,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  repeated  her  prayers  aloud.  As  on  the  evening 
before,  the  soldier  stopped  his  march  to  listen  to  her. 

Soon  after,  she  heard  lighter  steps  than  the  sentinel's  com- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  stopping  before  her  door. 

"  That  is  he,"  said  she. 

And  she  began  the  same  religious  chant  which  had  so 
strongly  stirred  Felton  the  evening  before. 

But,  though  her  sweet,  full,  and  sonorous  voice  vibrated 
more  harmoniously  and  affectingly  than  ever,  the  door  re- 
mained shut.  It  seemed,  however,  to  milady  that  in  one  of 
the  furtive  glances  she  darted,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  small 
grating  she  saw  the  young  man's  ardent  eyes  through  the 
narrow  opening.  But  whether  this  was  a  reality  or  not,  this 
time  he  had  sufficient  self-control  not  to  enter.   * 

Only,  a  few  instants  after  she  had  finished  her  religious 
song,  milady  thought  she  heard  a  deep  sigh ;  then  the  same 
steps  she  had  heard  approach  departed  slowly,  and  as  though 
regretfully. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

THE    FOURTH    DAY    OF    CAPTIVITY. 

The  next  day  when  Felton  entered  milady's  apartment,  he 
found  her  standing  upon  a  chair,  holding  in  her  hands  a  cord 
made  of  several  cambric  handkerchiefs  torn  into  strips,  twisted 
together  into  a  kind  of  rope,  and  tied  at  the  ends.  At  the  noise 
Felton  made  in  opening  the  door,  milady  leaped  lightly  to  the 
ground  and  tried  to  hide  behind  her  the  improvised  cord  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

The  young  man  was  even  paler  than  usual,  and  his  eyes, 
inflamed  by  lack  of  sleep,  showed  that  he  had  passed  a  fever- 
ish night. 

Nevertheless,  his  brow  was  armed  with  a  sternness  more 
«evere  than  ever. 

He  advanced  slowly  toward  milajdy,  ^\vo\i"aj^  %"a.\.  ^or^xv^  ^soSv. 
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taking  one  end  of  the  murderous  rope,  wliich,  by  mistake  or 
perhaps  by  design,  she  allowed  to  appear,  — 

"  What  is  this,  madame  ?  "  he  asked,  coldly. 

"  This  ?  Nothing,"  said  milady,  smiling  with  that  melan- 
choly expression  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  give  to  her 
smile ;  "  ennui  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  prisoners  ;  I  was  blue, 
and  I  amused  myself  with  twisting  a  rope." 

Felton  turned  his  eyes  toward  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
apartment  before  which  he  had  found  milady  standing  in  the 
chair  in  which  she  was  now  seated,  and  over  her  head  he  per- 
ceived a  gilt-headed  screw,  fixed  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  up  clothes  or  arms. 

He  started,  and  the  prisoner  saw  that  stai*t ;  for,  though  hei 
eyes  were  cast  down,  nothing  escaped  her. 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  standing  in  that  chair  ?  "  asked  hft 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  to  you  ?  "   replied  miladj 

"  But,"  replied  Felton,  "  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Do  not  question  me,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  you  know  that 
we  true  Christians  are  forbidden  to  tell  falsehoods." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Felton,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  you  were 
doing,  or  rather  what  you  were  going  to  do :  you  were  going  to 
finish  the  fatal  work  you  cherish  in  your  mind.  Remember, 
madame,  if  our  God  forbids  us  to  tell  falsehoods,  he  much 
more  severely  forbids  suicide." 

"  When  God  sees  one  of  his  creatures  unjustly  persecuted, 
placed  between  suicide  and  dishonor,  believe  me,  sir,"  replied 
milady,  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction,  "  God  pardons  suicide ; 
for  then  suicide  is  martyrdom." 

"  You  say  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Speak,  madame ;  in 
Heaven's  name,  explain  yourself." 

"  Relate  my  misfortunes  to  you,  for  you  to  treat  them  as 
fables  ;  tell  you  my  plans,  for  you  to  go  and  denounce  tliem  to 
my  persecutor  !  No,  sir ;  besides,  what  difference  to  you  is  the 
life  or  death  of  a  condemned  wretch  ?  You  are  only  responsi- 
ble for  my  body,  aren't  you  ?  and  provided  you  produce  a 
corpse  recognized  as  mine,  they  will  require  no  more  of  you ; 
and  perhaps,  even,  you  will  have  a  double  reward." 

**  I,  madame !  I ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  to  suppose  that  I  would 
ever  accept  the  price  of  your  life  —  oh !  you  cannot  think 
what  you  say  ! " 

"  Let  me  act  as  I  please,  Felton,  let  me  act  as  I  please,"  said 
milady,  becoming  excited  ;  "  every  soldier  must  be  ambitious, 
must  he  not  ?  You  are  a  lieutenant  —  well,  you  will  follow  my 
bier  with  the  rank  of  captain." 
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"Now,  wliat  have  I  done  to  you,"  said  Felton,  disturbed, 
"  that  you  should  load  me  with  such  a  responsibility  before 
God  and  before  men  ?  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  away  from 
this  place ;  your  life,  madame,  will  then  no  longer  be  under 
my  care,  and,"  added  he  with  a  sigh,  "  then  you  can  do  what 
you  will  with  it." 

"  So,"  cried  milady,  as  if  she  could  not  resist  a  pious  indigna- 
tion, "  you,  a  religious  man,  you,  who  are  called  a  just  man, 
ask  but  one  thing  —  and  that  is  that  you  may  not  be  incul- 
pited,  annoyed,  by  my  death." 

"It  is  my  duty  to  watch  over  your  life,  madame,  and  I  shall 
watch  over  it." 

"  But  do  you  understand  the  mission  you  are  fulfilling  ?  A 
sufficiently  cruel  one  if  I  am  guilty,  but  what  name  can  you 
give  it,  what  name  will  the  Lord  give  it,  if  I  am  innocent  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  madame,  and  fulfil  the  orders  I  have  re- 
ceived." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  God  will 
separate  blind  executioners  from  iniquitous  judges  ?  You  are 
not  willing  that  I  should  kill  my  body,  and  you  make  yourself 
the  agent  of  him  who  would  kill  my  soul ! " 

"  But  I  repeat  it  again  to  you, "  replied  Pelton,  in  great 
emotion,  "no  danger  threatens  you;  I  will  answer  for  Lord 
Winter  as  for  myself." 

"  Foolish  man ! "  cried  milady,  "  poor  foolish  man !  —  ven- 
turing to  answer  for  another,  when  the  wisest,  when  those 
most  after  God's  own  heart,  hesitate  to  answer  for  themselves ; 
and  ranging  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  and  the  most 
fortunate,  to  crush  the  weakest  and  the  most  unfortunate." 

"  Impossible,  madame,  impossible,"  murmured  Felton,  who 
felt  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  force  of  her  argument;  "a 
prisoner,  you  shall  not  through  me  recover  your  liberty ; 
living,  you  shall  not  through  me  lose  your  life ! " 

"  Yes,"  cried  milady,  "  but  I  shall  lose  what  is  much  dearer  to 
me  than  life  —  I  shall  lose  my  honor,  Felton ;  and  you,  you,  I 
make  responsible,  before  God  and  before  men,  for  my  shame 
and  my  infamy." 

This  time  Felton,  unmoved  as  he  was  or  appeared  to  be, 
could  not  resist  the  secret  influence  which  had  already  taken 
possession  of  him ;  to  see  such  a  beautiful  woman,  fair  as  the 
brightest  vision,  to  see  her  now  overcome  by  grief  and  now 
threatening,  to  undergo  at  the  same  time  the  ascendency  of  grief 
and  beauty,  was  too  much  for  a  visionary,  too  m\vii,\i  i<^x  ^\fwccsv 
weakened  \>y  the  ardent  dreams  of  an  ftG^\.^\i\Cil^I\>C!£i^\^<^^soNLOs^ 
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for  a  heart  corroded  both  by  the  burning  love  of  heaven  and 
by  the  devouring  hatred  of  men. 

Milady  saw  his  trouble,  she  felt  by  intuition  the  flame  of 
opposing  passions  which  burned  the  blood  in  the  young  fanat- 
ic's veins ;  and,  as  a  skilful  general,  who,  seeing  the  enemy 
ready  to  surrender,  marches  toward  him  with  a  cry  of  victory, 
she  rose,  beautiful  as  a  priestess  of  old,  inspired  like  a  Chris- 
tian virgin,  her  arms  extended,  her  throat  uncovered,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  holding  with  one  hand  her  dress  modestly  drawn 
over  her  bosom,  her  look  illumined  by  that  fire  which  had  al- 
ready created  such  disorder  in  the  young  Puritan's  senses,  she 
stepped  toward  him,  crying  out  in  a  vehement  melody,  and  in 
her  sweet  voice,  to  which,  on  occasion,  she  could  give  a  terri- 
ble accent : 

**  Let  his  victim  to  Baal  be  sent, 

To  the  lions  the  martyr  be  thrown  ; 
Thy  God  He  shall  make  thee  repent  ; 

From  th*  abyss  He'll  give  ear  to  my  moan.** 

Felton  stood  before  this  strange  apparition  like  one  petri- 
fied. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  who  art  thou  ?  "  cried  lie,  clasping  his 
hands ;  "  art  thou  a  messenger  from  God,  art  thou  a  minister 
from  hell,  art  thou  an  angel  or  a  demon,  callest  thou  thyself 
Eloa  or  Astarte  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Felton  ?  I  am  neither  an  angel  nor  a 
demon,  I  am  a  daughter  of  earth,  I  am  a  sister  of  thy  faith, 
that  is  all." 

"  Yes  !  yes !  "  said  Felton ;  "  I  doubted,  but  now  I  believe." 

"  You  believe,  and  still  you  are  an  accomplice  of  that  child 
of  Belial,  who  is  called  Lord  Winter !  You  believe,  and  yet 
you  abandon  me  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  of  the  enemy  of 
England,  of  the  enemy  of  God  !  You  believe,  and  yet  you  de- 
liver me  up  to  him  who  fills  and  defiles  the  world  with  his 
heresies  and  debaucheries,  to  that  infamous  Sardanapalus, 
whom  the  blind  call  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  whom  true 
believers  name  Antichrist !  " 

"  I  deliver  you  up  to  Buckingham  !  I !  What  mean  you  by 
that  ?  " 

"  They  have  eyes,"  cried  milady,  "  but  they  see  not ;  ears 
have  they,  but  they  hear  not." 

"  Yes  !  yes ! "  said  Felton,  passing  his  hands  over  his  brow, 

covered  with  sweat,  as  if  to  remove  his  last  doubt;  "yes,  I 

recognize  the  voice  which  speaks  to  me  in  my  dreams ;  yes, 

/  recognize  the  features  of  the  angel  tha,t  ai^^eara  to  me  every 
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night,  crying  to  my  soul,  which  cannot  sleep :  ^  Strike,  save 
England,  save  thyself,  for  thou  wilt  die  without  having  dis- 
armed God  ! '  —  Speak !  speak ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  I  can  under 
stand  you  now." 

A  flash  of  terrible  joy,  but  rapid  as  thought,  gleamed  from 
milady's  eyes. 

Fugitive  as  this  homicidal  flash  was,  Felton  saw  it,  and 
started  as  if  its  light  had  revealed  the  abysses  of  this  woman's 
heart. 

He  suddenly  recalled  Lord  Winter's  warnings,  milady's  se- 
ductions, her  first  attempts  after  her  arrival.  He  drew  back  a 
step  and  hung  his  head,  without  ceasing,  however,  to  look  at 
her.  As  if,  fascinated  by  this  strange  creature,  he  could  not 
remove  his  eyes  from  hers. 

Milady  was  not  a  woman  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
this  hesitation.  Under  her  apparent  emotions,  her  icy  coolness 
never  abandoned  her.  Before  Felton  replied,  and  before  she 
would  be  forced  to  resume  a  conversation  so  difficult  to  be  sus- 
tained in  the  same  exalted  key,  she  let  her  hands  fall,  and  as 
if  the  weakness  of  the  woman  overpowered  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  inspired  fanatic  — 

"But  no,"  said  she,  "it  is  not  for  me  to  be  the  Judith  to 
deliver  Bethulia  from  this  Holofernes.  The  sword  of  the 
Eternal  is  too  heavy  for  my  arm.  Allow  me  then  to  avoid 
dishonor  by  death,  let  me  take  refuge  in  martyrdom.  I  do 
not  ask  you  for  liberty,  as  one  who  was  guilty  would,  nor  for 
vengeance,  as  a  pagan  would.  Let  me  die,  that  is  all.  I  beg 
you,  I  implore  you  on  my  knees  ;  let  me  die,  and  my  last  sigh 
shall  be  a  blessing  for  my  savior." 

At  her  voice,  so  sweet  and  beseeching,  at  her  look,  so  timid 
and  downcast,  Felton  drew  near.  Little  by  little  the  enchant- 
ress had  clothed  herself  with  that  magic  which  she  assumed 
and  threw  aside  at  will,  that  is  to  say,  beauty,  meekness,  and 
tears,  and,  above  all,  the  irresistible  attraction  of  mystical 
voluptuousness,  the  most  consuming  of  all  voluptuousness. 

"  Alas ! "  said  Felton,  "  I  can  do  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
to  pity  you,  if  you  prove  to  me  you  are  a  victim  !  Lord  Winter 
alleges  cruel  accusations  against  you.  You  are  a  Christian, 
you  are  my  sister  in  religion,  I  feel  myself  drawn  toward  you, 
I,  who  have  never  loved  any  one  but  my  benefactor,  I,  who 
have  met  with  nothing  in  life  but  traitors  and  impious  men. 
But  you,  madame,  so  beautiful  in  reality,  you,  so  pure  in 
appearance,  must  have  committed  great  iv\\c3^\\.\fc'9k  la^  "Vjks^ 
Winter  to  pursue  you  thus." 
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"  They  have  eyes,"  repeated  milady,  with  an  accent  of  in- 
describable grief,  "  but  they  see  not ;  ears  have  they,  but  they 
hear  not/' 

"  But,"  cried  the  young  officer,  "  speak !  speak,  then  ! " 

"  Confide  my  shame  to  you ! "  cried  milady,  with  the 
blush  of  modesty  in'  her  face ;  "  for  often  the  crime  of  one 
becomes  the  shame  of  another;  confide  my  shame  to  you,  a 
man,  and  I  a  woman  !  Oh ! "  continued  she,  placing  her  hand 
modestly  over  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  never !  never !  —  I  could 
not." 

"  But  to  me,  to  a  brother?  "  said  Felton. 

Milady  looked  at  him  for  some  time  with  an  expression 
which  the  young  man  took  for  doubt,  but  which,  however,  was 
nothing  but  observation,  above  all  the  desire  to  fascinate. 

Felton,  a  suppliant  in  his  turn,  clasped  his  hands. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  milady,  "  I  confide  in  my  brother.  I  will 
dare  — " 

At  this  moment  Lord  Winter's  steps  were  heard ;  but  this 
time  milady's  terrible  brother-in-law  did  not  content  himself, 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  with  passing  before  the  door  and 
going  away  again.  He  stopped,  exchanged  some  words  with 
the  sentinel,  then  the  door  opened  and  he  appeared. 

During  these  few  words  Felton  had  quickly  drawn  back, 
and  when  Lord  Winter  entered  he  was  several  paces  from  the 
prisoner. 

The  baron  entered  slowly,  casting  a  scrutinizing  glance  from 
milady  to  the  young  officer. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  here,  John,"  said  he  ;  "  has  this 
woman  been  relating  her  crimes  to  you  ?  In  that  case  I  can 
comprehend  the  length  of  the  conversation." 

Felton  started,  and  milady  felt  she  was  lost  if  she  did  not 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  disconcerted  Puritan. 

"  Ah !  you  fear  your  prisoner  may  escape,"  said  she  ;  "  well, 
ask  your  worthy  jailer  what  favor  I  was  but  this  instant  ask- 
ing him." 

"  You  were  asking  a  favor  ?  "  said  the  baron  suspiciously. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  in  some  confusion. 

"  And  what  favor,  pray  ?  "  asked  Lord  Winter. 

"  A  knife,  which  she  would  return  to  me,  through  the  grat- 
ing of  the  door,  a  minute  after  she  had  received  it,"  replied 
Felton. 

""  So  there  is  some  one  concealed  here  whose  throat  thig 
amiable  lady  is  desirous  of  cutting,"  said  Lord  Winter,  in  his 
ironical  contemptuous  tone. 
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"  There  is  myself,"  replied  milady. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  choice  between  America  and  Tyburn," 
replied  Lord  Winter;  ''choose  Tyburn, milady;  believe  me, the 
cord  is  more  certain  than  the  knife." 

Felton  grew  pale  and  made  a  step  forward,  remembering 
that  at  the  moment  he  entered  milady  had  a  rope  in  her  hand. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  she ;  "  I  had  already  thought  of  it." 
Then  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  will  think  of  it  again." 

Felton  felt  a  shudder  run  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones ;  prob- 
ably Lord  Winter  perceived  his  emotion. 

" Mistrust  yourself,  John,"  said  he ;  "I  have  placed  reliance 
on  you,  my  friend.  Beware — I  have  warned  you !  But  be  of 
good  courage,  my  lad ;  in  three  days  we  shall  be  delivered  from 
this  creature,  and  where  I  shall  send  her  to  she  can  no  longer 
hurt  anybody." 

"  You  hear  him ! "  cried  milady  vehemently,  so  that  the 
baron  might  believe  she  was  addressing  heaven,  and  that 
Felton  might  understand  she  was  addressing  him. 

Felton  hung  his  head  and  seemed  buried  in  thought. 

The  baron  took  the  young  oflB.cer  by  the  arm,  and  kept  look- 
ing over  his  own  shoulder  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  milady  till 
he  had  gone  out. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  prisoner,  when  the  door  was  shut,  "  I  fear 
I  am  not  so  far  advanced  as  I  expected.  Lord  Winter  has 
changed  his  usual  stupidity  into  a  prudence  hitherto  foreign 
to  him.  That's  what  the  desire  of  vengeance  is,  and  how  that 
desire  forms  a  man !  Felton  hesitates.  Ah !  he  is  not  a  man 
like  that  cursed  D'Artagnan.  A  Puritan  only  adores  virgins, 
and  he  adores  them  by  clasping  his  hands.  A  musketeer  loves 
women,  and  he  loves  them  by  clasping  his  arms  round  them." 

Meantime  milady  waited  with  great  impatience,  for  she 
feared  the  day  would  pass  without  her  seeing  Felton  again. 
At  last,  an  hour  after  the  scene  we  have  just  related,  she 
heard  some  one  speaking  in  a  low  voice  at  the  door.  Soon 
after  the  door  opened,  and  she  perceived  Felton. 

The  young  man  advanced  into  the  room  with  a  quick  step, 
leaving  the  door  open  behind  him,  and  making  a  sign  to  mi- 
lady to  be  silent.     His  face  was  much  agitated. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Listen,"  replied  Felton,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "I  have  just  sent 
away  the  sentinel,  that  I  might  remain  here  without  any  one 
knowing  I  had  come  to  speak  to  you,  without  having  what 
T  say  to  you  overheard  by  others.     The  baron  haa  "V^^k^  T^^sa^itft^ 
a  frightful  story  to  me." 
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Milady  assumed  her  smile  of  a  victim  resigued,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  Either  you  are  a  demon,"  continued  Felton,  "  or  the  baron, 
my  benefactor,  my  father,  is  a  monster.  I  have  known  you 
four  days,  I  have  loved  him  two  years.  I  therefore  may  hesi- 
tate between  you ;  but  be  not  alarmed  at  what  I  say,  I  need  to 
be  convinced.  To-night,  after  twelve,  I  will  come  to  see,  and 
you  will  convince  me." 

"  No,  Felton,  no,  my  brother,  the  sacrifice  is  too  great,  and  I 
feel  what  it  must  cost  you.  No,  I  am  lost ;  do  not  be  lost  with 
me.  My  death  will  be  much  more  eloquent  than  my  life,  and 
the  silence  of  the  corpse  will  convince  you  much  better  than 
the  prisoner's  words." 

"  Be  silent,  madame,"  cried  Felton,  "  and  do  not  speak  to  me 
in  this  way.  I  came  to  entreat  you  to  promise  me  on  your 
honor,  to  swear  to  me  by  what  you  hold  most  sacred,  that  you 
will  make  no  attempt  on  your  life." 

"  I  will  not  promise,"  said  milady,  "  for  no  one  has  more 
respect  for  a  promise  or  an  oath  than  I  have,  and  if  I  made  a 
promise  I  should  have  to  keep  it." 

*'  Well,"  said  Felton,  "only  promise  till  after  you  have  seen 
me  again.  If,  when  you  have  seen  me  again,  you  still  persist 
—  well,  then  you  shall  be  free,  and  I  myself  will  give  you 
the  weapon  you  asked  me  for." 

"  Well,"  said  milady,  "  for  your  sake  I  will  wait." 

"  Swear  it." 

"  I  swear  I  will,  by  our  God.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Felton ;  "  till  night,  then." 

And  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  waited  in 
the  corridor,  the  soldier's  half-pike  in  his  hand,  and  as  if  he 
had  mounted  guard  in  his  place. 

When  the  soldier  returned,  Felton  gave  him  back  his 
weapon. 

Then,  through  the  grating  to  which  she  had  come,  milady 
saw  the  young  man  cross  himself  with  a  delirious  fervor,  and 
go  down  the  corridor  in  an  apparent  transport  of  joy. 

She  herself  returned  to  her  place  with  a  smile  of  savage  con- 
tempt on  her  lips,  and  repeated,  blaspheming,  that  terrible 
name  of  God,  by  whom  she  had  just  sworn  without  ever  hav- 
ing learned  to  know  Him. 

"My  God!"  said  she,  "what  an  insane  fanatic  I  My  God, 
I  shall  avenge  myself,  and  he  will  help  me  I " 
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Milady  had  achieved  a  half-triumph,  and  the  success  ob- 
tained doubled  her  strength. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  conquer,  as  she  had  hitherto 
done,  men  who  were  quick  to  let  themselves  be  seduced,  and 
whom  the  gallant  education  of  a  court  led  readily  into  her 
snares.  Milady  was  handsome  enough  not  to  find  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  flesh,  and  she  was  clever  enough  to  prevail 
over  all  the  obstacles  of  the  mind. 

But  this  time  she  had  to  contend  with  an  uncultivated  nature, 
concentrated  and  insensible  by  dint  of  austerity.  Religion 
and  penance  had  made  Felton  a  man  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
seductions.  In  his  heated  brain  fermented  plans  so  vast,  proj- 
ects so  tumultuous,  that  no  room  remained  for  any  capricious 
or  material  love,  that  sentiment  which  feeds  on  leisure  and 
grows  by  corruption.  Milady  therefore  had  made  a  breach, 
with  her  false  virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  horribly  preju- 
diced against  her,  and  with  her  beauty  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
hitherto  chaste  and  pure.  In  short,  by  this  experiment,  made 
upon  the  most  rebellious  subject  that  nature  and  religion 
could  submit  to  her  study,  she  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  her 
own  resources  hitherto  unknown  to  herself. 

Many  times  nevertheless,  during  the  evening,  she  despaired 
of  fate  and  of  herself.  She  did  not  invoke  God,  we  know,  but 
she  had  faith  in  the  genius  of  evil,  that  immense  sovereignty 
which  reigns  in  all  the  details  of  human  life,  and  by  which,  as 
in  the  Arabian  fable,  a  single  pomegranate  seed  is  sufficient  to 
reconstruct  a  ruined  world. 

Milady,  being  well  prepared  for  Felton's  reception,  was  able 
to  erect  her  batteries  for  the  next  day.  She  knew  she  had  only 
two  days  left ;  that  when  once  the  order  was  signed  by  Buck- 
ingham —  and  Buckingham  would  sign  it  the  more  readily 
from  its  bearing  a  false  name,  and  because  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, recognize  the  woman  in  question  —  when  once  this  order 
was  signed,  we  say,  the  baron  would  make  her  embark  immedi- 
ately, and  she  knew  also  that  women  condemned  to  transporta- 
tion employ  arms  much  less  powerful  in  their  seductions  than 
pretendedly  virtuous  women  whose  beauty  is  illuminated  by 
the  sun  of  society,  whose  kind  the  voice  of  fashion  la.wd.%^  ^askSs. 
whom  a  halo  of  aristocracy  gilds  wit\i  iV.^  xaaj^e.  ^-^^tj^^^^ss*. 
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To  be  a  woman  condemned  to  a  painful  and  infamous  pnnisli- 
ment  does  not  prevent  her  from  being  beautiful,  but  it  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  regaining  of  power.  Like  all  persons  of  real 
genius,  milady  knew  what  suited  her  nature  and  her  means. 
Poverty  was  destruction  to  her  —  degradation  took  away  two- 
thirds  of  her  greatness.  Milady  was  a  queen  only  among 
queens.  The  pleasure  of  satisfied  pride  was  necessary  for  her 
domination.  To  command  inferior  beings  was  rather  a  humili- 
ation than  a  pleasure  for  her. 

She  should  certainly  return  from  her  exile  —  she  did  not 
doubt  that  a  single  instant.  But  how  long  might  this  exile 
last  ?  For  an  active,  ambitious  nature,  like  milady's,  days  not 
spent  in  climbing  are  days  of  ill  omen !  What  word,  then,  can 
be  found  to  describe  those  days  when  they  are  descending  ? 
To  lose  a  year,  two  years,  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  aii 
eternity,  to  return  when  D'Artagnan  and  his  friends, 
happy  and  triumphant,  should  have  received  from  the  queen 
the  reward  they  had  deserved  by  the  services  they  had 
rendered  her,  —  these  were  devouring  ideas  which  a  woman 
like  milady  could  not  endure.  Besides,  the  storm  raging  within 
her  doubled  her  strength,  and  she  would  have  burst  the  walls 
of  her  prison  if  her  body  could  for  a  single  instant  have 
assumed  the  proportions  of  her  mind. 

Then  what  spurred  her  on  still  more  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
was  the  remembrance  of  the  cardinal.  What  must  the  mis- 
trustful, restless,  suspicious  cardinal  think  of  her  silence ;  the 
cardinal,  not  merely  her  only  support,  her  only  prop,  her  only 
protector  in  the  present,  but,  still  further,  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  her  future  fortune  and  vengeance  ?  She  knew  him  — 
she  knew  that  on  her  return  after  a  fruitless  journey  it  would 
be  idle  to  allege  her  imprisonment  as  an  excuse,  idle  to 
enlarge  on  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  The  cardinal 
would  reply,  with  the  sarcastic  calmness  of  the  sceptic,  strong 
at  once  by  power  and  genius : 

"  You  should  not  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  taken.'^ 

Then  milady  collected  all  her  energies,  murmuring  i^i  tne 
depths  of  her  soul  the  name  of  Felton,  the  only  beam  of  light 
penetrating  to  her  in  the  depths  of  the  hell  into  which  she 
was  fallen,  and,  like  a  serpent  which  folds  and  unfolds  its 
rings  to  ascertain  its  strength,  she  enveloped  Felton  before- 
hand in  the  thousand  meshes  of  her  inventive  imagination. 

Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing.  The  hours,  one  after  an- 
other, seemed  to  awaken  the  bell  as  they  passed,  and  every 
blow  of  the  brazen  hammer  resov\nded  on  the  prisoner's  heaii; 
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At  nine  o'clock  Lord  Winter  made  his  usual  visit,  examined  the 
window  and  the  bars,  sounded  the  floor  and  the  walls,  looked 
to  the  chimney  and  the  doors,  but,  during  this  long  and  minute 
examination,  neither  he  nor  milady  uttered  a  single  word. 

Doubtless  both  of  them  understood  that  the  situation  had 
become  too  serious  to  waste  time  in  idle  words  and  ineffectual 
anger. 

"  Well,"  said  the  baron,  on  leaving  her,  "  you  will  not 
escape  for  one  more  night!" 

At  ten  o'clock  Felton  came  and  placed  the  sentinel.  Milady 
recognized  his  step.  She  was  as  well  acquainted  with  it  now 
as  a  mistress  is  with  the  footfall  of  the  lover  of  her  heart,  and 
yet  milady  at  the  same  time  detested  and  despised  this  weak 
fanatic. 

It  was  not  the  appointed  hour  —  Felton  did  not  come  in. 

Two  hours  after,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  sentinel  was 
relieved. 

This  time  it  was  the  hour,  and  from  this  moment  milady 
waited  impatiently. 

The  new  sentinel  began  his  walk  in  the  corridor. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Felton  came.  Milady  was  all 
attention. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  young  man  to  the  sentinel;  "  on  no  pretence 
leave  the  door,  for  you  know  that  last  night  my  lord  punished 
a  soldier  for  quitting  his  post  for  an  instant,  though  I  watched 
in  his  place  during  his  absence." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  did,"  said  the  soldier. 

"I  recommend  you,  therefore,  to  keep  the  strictest  watch. 
I  am  going  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  this  woman,  who,  I  fear, 
entertains  sinister  intentions  on  her  own  life,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  watch  her." 

"  Good !  "  murmured  milady ;  "  here's  the  austere  Puritan 
telling  a  lie ! " 

The  soldier  only  smiled. 

"Plague  take  it,  lieutenant,"  said  he,  "you  are  not  very 
unlucky  in  being  charged  with  such  commissions,  particularly 
if  my  lord  has  authorized  you  to  look  in  her  bed  ! " 

Felton  reddened.  In  any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
reprimanded  the  soldier  for  indulging  in  such  a  joke,  but  his 
oonscience  murmured  too  loud  for  his  mouth  to  dare  to  speak. 

"  If  I  call,  come  in,"  said  he ;  "  if  any  one  comes,  call  me." 

"  I  will,  lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier. 

Felton  entered  milady's  apartment.     Milady  arose, 

*'  So  here  you  are  ! "  said  she. 
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"  I  promised  you  I  would  come,"  said  Felton,  "  and  I  have 
come/' 

^  You  promised  me  something  else." 

"  What  ?  My  God !  "  said  the  young  man,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
self-command,  felt  his  knees  tremble  and  the  sweat  start  from 
his  brow. 

"  You  promised  to  bring  a  knife,  and  to  leave  it  with  me 
after  our  conversation." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,  madame,"  said  Felton ;  "  there  is  no 
situation,  however  terrible,  that  can  authorize  one  of  God's 
creatures  to  inflict  death  upon  itself.  I  have  reflected  that  I 
could  never  become  guilty  of  such  a  sin." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  reflected  !  "  said  the  prisoner,  sitting  down 
in  her  arm-chair  with  a  smile  of  disdain ;  "  and  I  also  have 
reflected ! " 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  That  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  man  who  does  not 
keep  his  word." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  "  murmured  Felton. 

"  You  may  retire,"  said  milady ;  "  I  shall  not  speak." 

"  Here  is  the  knife  !  "  said  Felton,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
the  weapon  which,  according  to  his  promise,  he  had  brought, 
but  which  he  hesitated  to  give  to  his  prisoner. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  milady. 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  On  my  honor  I  will  instantly  return  it  to  you ;  you  shall 
place  it  on  that  table,  and  you  may  remain  between  it  and  me." 

Felton  handed  the  weapon  to  milady,  who  examined  the 
temper  of  it  attentively,  and  tried  the  point  on  the  tip  of  her 
finger. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  returning  the  knife  to  the  young  officer, 
"this  is  fine  and  good  steel;  you  are  a  faithful  friend, 
Felton."     • 

Felton  took  back  the  weapon  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  in 
accordance  with  his  agreement  with  his  prisoner. 

Milady  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and  made  a  gesture  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  listen  to  me." 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  The  young  officer  was 
standing  before  her,  awaiting  her  words  as  if  to  devour  them. 

"  Felton,"  said  milady,  with  a  solemnity  full  of  melancholy, 
**  if  your  sister,  your  father's  daughter,  said  to  you  : 

"  While  still  young,  unfortunately  beautiful,  I  was  dragged 
into  a  snare.    I  resisted.    Ambushes,  acts  of  violence  were 
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multiplied  around  me.  I  resisted.  The  religion  I  serve,  the 
God  I  adore,  were  blasphemed  because  I  called  to  my  aid  my 
religion  and  my  God.  I  resisted.  Then  outrages  were  heaped 
upon  me,  and  when  they  could  not  ruin  my  soul  they  deter- 
mined to  defile  my  body  forever.     Finally — " 

Milady  stopped,  and  a  bitter  smile  passed  over  her  lips. 

"  Finally,"  said  Felton,  «  finally,  what  did  they  do  ?  " 

"  Finally,  one  evening,  they  resolved  to  paralyze  my  uncon- 
querable resistance.  One  evening  a  powerful  narcotic  was 
mixed  with  my  water.  Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  repast 
when  I  felt  myself  sink  by  degrees  into  a  strange  torpor. 
Though  I  was  without  suspicion,  a  vague  fear  seized  me,  and 
I  tried  to  struggle  against  sleep.  I  arose.  I  endeavored  to  run 
to  the  window  and  call  for  help,  but  my  legs  refused  to  carry 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ceiling  were  sinking  down  on  my 
head,  and  crushing  me  under  its  weight.  I  stretched  out  my 
arms,  I  tried  to  speak ;  I  could  only  utter  inarticulate  sounds. 
An  irresistible  faintness  came  over  me.  I  supported  myself 
by  an  arm-chair,  feeling  that  I  was  about  to  fall,  but  this 
support  was  soon  insufficient  for  my  weak  arms.  I  fell  on 
one  knee,  then  on  both.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  my  tongue  was 
frozen.  God,  doubtless,  neither  heard  nor  saw  me,  and  I  sank 
down  on  the  floor,  a  prey  to  a  sleep  which  was  like  death. 

**0f  all  that  passed  during  my  sleep,  or  the  time  that 
glided  away  while  it  lasted,  I  have  no  recollection.  The  only 
thing  I  recollect  is,  that  I  woke  in  bed,  in  a  round  chamber, 
the  furniture  of  which  was  sumptuous,  and  into  which  light 
penetrated  only  by  an  opening  in  the  ceiling.  Moreover  no 
door  seemed  to  give  entrance  to  the  room.  It  might  have 
been  called  a  magnificent  prison. 

"  It  was  long  before  I  could  make  out  where  I  was,  or  could 
take  account  of  the  details  I  describe.  My  mind  seemed  to 
strive  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  heavy  darkness  of  the  sleep 
from  which  I  could  not  rouse  myself.  I  had  vague  percep- 
tions of  a  space  travelled  over,  of  the  rolling  of  a  carriage,  of 
a  horrible  dream,  in  wliich  my  strength  was  exhausted ;  but  all 
this  was  so  dark  and  so  indistinct  in  mv  mind  that  these 
events  seemed  to  belong  to  another  life  than  mine,  and  yet 
juixed  with  mine  by  a  fantastic  duality. 

"  For  some  time,  the  state  into  which  I  had  fallen  appeared  so 
strange,  that  I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  I  arose  tremblingly  ; 
my  clothes  were  near  me  on  a  chair.  I  neither  remembered 
having  undressed  myself,  nor  going  to  bed.  Then,  little  by 
little,  the  reality  broke  upon  me,  full  oi  c\i.^.^>b^\.«t\Qrt^.    \.-^'?vs. 
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no  longer  in  the  house  where  I  had  been  dwelling.  As  well 
as  I  could  judge  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  day  was  already 
two-thirds  gone.  It  was  the  evening  before  that  I  had  fallen 
asleep ;  my  sleep  then  must  have  already  lasted  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  !    What  had  happened  during  this  long  sleep  ? 

"I  dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  possible.  My  slow  and 
stiff  motions  all  attested  that  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  were 
still  not  entirely  dissipated.  The  chamber  was  evidently 
furnished  for  a  woman's  reception;  and  the  most  finished 
coquette  could  not  have  formed  a  wish  which,  on  looking 
round  the  apartment,  she  would  not  have  found  gratified. 

"  Certainly  I  was  not  the  first  captive  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  this  splendid  prison.  But  you  understand,  Felton,  the 
more  superb  the  prison,  the  greater  was  my  terror. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  prison,  for  I  vainly  tried  to  get  out  of  it.  I 
sounded  all  the  walls  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  a  door,  but 
everywhere  the  walls  returned  a  full,  dull  sound. 

"  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  perhaps  twenty  times,  in 
search  of  an  outlet  of  some  kind ;  there  was  none.  I  sank 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  In  the  meantime  night  was  rapidly  coming  on,  and  with 
night  my  terrors  increased.  I  did  not  know  but  I  had  best 
remain  where  I  was  seated.  I  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by 
unknown  dangers,  into  which  I  was  likely  to  fall  at  every 
step.  Although  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  evening  before, 
my  fears  prevented  me  from  feeling  hungry. 

"No  noise  from  without,  by  which  I  could  measure  the 
time,  reached  me.  I  only  supposed  it  might  be  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  it  was  October  and  quite  dark. 

. "  All  at  once  a  door,  creaking  on  its  hinges,  made  me  start. 
A  globe  of  fire  appeared  above  the  glazed  opening  of  the  ceil- 
ing, casting  a  strong  light  into  my  chamber,  and  I  perceived 
with  terror  that  a  man  was  standing  within  a  few  paces  of  me. 

"A  table,  with  two  covers,  bearing  a  supper  ready  prepared, 
stood,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

"That  man  was  he  who  had  pursued  me  during  a  whole 
year ;  who  had  vowed  my  dishonor,  and  who,  by  the  first  words 
that  issued  from  his  mouth,  gave  me  to  understand  he  had  ac- 
complished it  the  preceding  night." 

"  The  scoundrel !  "  murmured  Felton. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  scoundrel ! "  cried  milady,  seeing  the  interest 
which  the  young  officer,  whose  soul  seemed  to  hang  on  her 
lips,  took  in  her  strange  story.  "  Oh,  yes,  the  scoundrel !  He 
believed  that,  by  having  triumphed  over  me  in  my  sleep,  all 
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w^as  completed.  He  came  hoping  that  I  should  accept  my 
shame,  since  my  shame  was  consummated.  He  came  to  offer 
his  fortune  in  exchange  for  my  love. 

**  All  the  haughty  contempt  and  disdainful  'words  that  the 
heart  of  a  woman  can  contain  I  poured  out  upon  this  man. 
Doubtless  he  was  accustomed  to  such  reproaches,  for  he 
listened  to  nie  calm  and  smiling,  with  his  arms  folded  over 
his  breast.  Then,  when  he  thought  I  had  said  all,  he  advanced 
toward  me.  I  sprang  to  the  table,  I  seized  a  knife,  I  placed  it 
to  my  breast. 

" '  Take  one  step  more,'  said  I,  *  and,  in  addition  to  my  dis- 
honor, you  shall  have  my  death  to  reproach  yourself  with  I  * 

"  Unquestionably  there  was  in  my  look,  my  voice,  my  whole 
person,  such  sincerity  of  gesture,  of  attitude  and  action,  as 
carries  conviction  to  the  most  perverse  minds,  for  he  stopped. 

" '  Your  death ! '  said  he ;  '  oh,  no,  you  are  too  charming  a 
mistress  to  allow  me  to  consent  to  lose  you  thus,  after  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  you  once  in  my  possession. 
Good-by,  my  charmer ;  I  will  defer  paying  you  my  next  visit 
till  you  are  in  a  better  humor.' 

"  At  these  words  he  blew  a  whistle.  The  globe  of  fire  which 
lighted  the  room  reascended  and  disappeared.  I  found  myself 
again  in  complete  darkness.  The  same  noise  of  the  door  open- 
ing and  shutting  was  repeated  the  instant  after,  the  flaming 
globe  descended  again,  and  I  was  alone. 

"  That  moment  was  frightful.  If  I  had  still  any  doubts  of 
my  misfortune,  these  doubts  had  vanished  in  an  overwhelming 
reality.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  I  not  only  de- 
tested, but  despised ;  of  a  man  capable  of  anything,  and  who 
had  already  given  me  a  fatal  proof  of  what  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do.'' 

"But,  pray,  who  was  this  man?"  asked  Felton. 

"  I  spent  the  night  in  a  chair,  starting  at  the  least  noise ;  for 
about  midnight  the  lamp  went  out,  and  I  again  was  in  dark- 
ness. But  the  night  passed  without  any  fresh  attempt  on  the 
part  of  my  persecutor.  Day  came  —  the  table  had  disappeared, 
only  I  had  still  the  knife  in  my  hand. 

"  That  knife  was  my  only  hope. 

"I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue;  lack  of  sleep  inflamed  my 
eyes  ;  I  had  not  dared  to  sleep  a  single  instant.  The  light  ol 
day  reassured  ine.  I  went  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  with 
out  parting;  with  tluj  emancipating  knife,  which  I  concealed 
under  my  ]>illow. 

"  When  I  awoke,  another  meal  was  aetv^Oi. 
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"  This  time,  in  spite  of  my  terrors,  in  spite  of  my  agony,  I 
began  to  feel  a  devouring  hunger.  It  was  forty-eight  hours 
since  I  had  taken  any  nourishment.  I  ate  some  bread  and  some 
fruit ;  then,  remembering  the  nurcotic  mixed  with  the  water  I 
had  drunk,  I  did  not  touch  that  which  was  placed  on  the  table, 
but  filled  my  glass  at  a  marble  fountain  fixed  in  the  wall  over 
my  dressing-table. 

*^  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  I  remained  for  some 
time  still  in  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind.  But  this  time  my 
fears  were  unfounded ;  I  spent  the  day  without  experiencing 
anything  like  what  I  dreaded. 

"  I  took  the  precaution  to  half  empty  the  carafe  so  that  my 
suspicions  might  not  be  noticed. 

"  The  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  darkness ;  but  deep  as 
this  darkness  was,  my  eyes  began  to  be  accustomed  to  it ;  I  saw 
the  table  sink  through  the  floor.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
it  appeared  again,  bearing  my  supper.  And  in  an  instant, 
thanks  to  the  same  lamp,  my  chamber  was  once  more  lighted. 

"  I  was  determined  to  eat  only  such  things  as  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  anything  soporific  introduced  into  them ;  two  eggs 
and  some  fruit  composed  my  repast.  Then  I  drew  another 
glass  of  water  from  my  protecting  fountain,  and  drank  it. 

"  After  swallowing  a  mouthful  or  two  it  seemed  to  me  not 
to  have  the  same  taste  as  in  the  morning.  A  swift  suspicion 
instantly  seized  me  —  I  stopped,  but  I  had  already  drunk  half 
a  glassful  of  it. 

"  I  threw  the  rest  away  with  horror,  and  waited,  with  the 
dew  of  fear  on  my  brow. 

"  No  doubt  some  invisible  witness  had  seen  me  draw  the 
water  from  that  fountain,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
very  confidence  in  it,  the  better  to  assure  my  ruin  so  coolly 
resolved  upon,  so  cruelly  pursued. 

"  Half  an  hour  had  not  passed  when  the  same  symptoms  be- 
gan to  appear ;  only,  as  I  had  drunk  but  half  a  glass  of  the 
water,  I  struggled  longer,  and,  instead  of  falling  entirely 
asleep,  I  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  which  left  me  a  per- 
ception of  what  was  happening  around  me^  while  it  deprived 
me  of  the  strength  either  to  defend  myself  or  to  fly. 

"  I  dragged  myself  toward  the  bed,  to  seek  the  only  defence 
left  me  —  my  saving  knife ;  but  I  could  not  reach  the  bolster  ; 
I  sank  on  my  knees,  my  hands  clasped  round  one  of  the  bed- 
posts ;  then  I  realized  that  I  was  lost." 

Felton  became  frightfully  pale,  and  a  convulsive  shudder 
crept  through  his  whole  body. 
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"And  what  was  most  terrible/'  continued  miladj,  with 
altered  roice,  as  if  she  still  experienced  the  same  agony  as  at 
that  awful  moment,  ^^  was  that  this  time  I  retained  a  oonsoious« 
ness  of  the  danger  threatening  me,  was  that  my  soul,  so  to 
speak,  was  still  awake  in  my  sleeping  body,  was  that  I  saw, 
was  that  I  heard !  It  is  true  that  all  was  like  a  dream,  but  it 
wa»  only  the  more  frightful. 

*'I  saw  the  lamp  ascending  and  gradually  leaving  me  in 
darkness ;  then  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  door  so  well  known, 
though  I  had  heard  it  open  but  twice. 

"I  felt  instinctively  that  some  one  was  approaching  me.  It 
is  said  that  the  doomed  wretch  in  the  deserts  of  America  thus 
feels  the  approach  of  the  serpent. 

"  I  strove  to  make  an  effort,  I  tried  to  cry  out ;  by  an  in- 
credible effort  of  will  I  even  raised  myself  up,  but  only  to  sink 
down  again  immediately,  and  to  sink  down  into  my  persecutor's 
arms." 

"  Tell  me,  pray,  who  this  man  was  ! "  cried  the  young  ofHcer. 

Milady  saw  at  a  single  glance  all  the  painful  feelings  which 
she  inspired  in  Felton  by  dwelling  on  every  detail  of  her  re- 
cital.  But  she  would  not  spare  him  a  single  pang.  The  more 
profoundly  she  wounded  his  heart,  the  more  certain  he  would 
be  to  avenge  her ;  so  she  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard  his 
exclamation,  or  as  if  she  thought  the  moment  was  not  yet 
come  to  reply  to  it. 

"  Only  this  time  it  was  no  longer  a  kind  of  inert  corpse, 
without  feeling,  that  the  villain  had  to  deal  with.  I  told  you, 
without  being  able  to  regain  the  complete  exercise  of  my  fao* 
ulties  I  retained  the  sense  of  my  danger.  I  struggled,  then, 
with  all  my  strength,  and,  weak  as  I  was,  doubtless  opposed 
a  long  resistance,  for  I  heard  him  cry  out : 

"  *  These  miserable  Puritan  girls  !  I  knew  very  well  that 
they  tired  out  their  executioners,  but  I  thought  them  legs 
strong  against  their  lovers!' 

'*  Alas  !  my  desperate  resistance  could  not  last  long ;  I  felt 
my  strength  fail,  and  this  time  it  was  not  my  sleep  that  en- 
abled the  scoundrel  to  prevail,  but  my  swooning.'' 

Felton  listened  without  making  any  sound  but  a  kind  of 
suppressed  roar.  Only  the  sweat  streamed  down  his  marble 
brow,  and  his  hand,  under  his  coat,  tore  his  breast 

'^  My  first  impulse,  on  coming  to  myself,  was  to  feel  under 
my  pillow  for  the  knife  I  had  not  been  abh^  to  rea^ch.     If  it 
had  not  come  into  play  for  dBteucHf  it  might  at  Wdnt  ^iMr^^  \^ 
expiation. 
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"  But  on  taking  tliat  knife,  Felton,  a  terrible  idea  occurred 
to  me.  1  have  sworn  to  tell  you  all,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  I 
promised  you  the  truth  —  I  will  tell  it,  though  it  destroy  me." 

"  The  idea  came  into  your  mind  to  avenge  yourself  on  that 
man,  did  it  not  ?  "  cried  Felton. 

"  It  certainly  did ! "  said  milady.  "  The  idea  was  not  a 
Christian  one,  I  know ;  but  undoubtedly  that  eternal  enemy 
of  our  souls,  that  lion  roaring  constantly  around  us,  breathed 
it  into  my  mind.  In  short,  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  Felton  ?  " 
continued  milady,  in  the  tone  of  a  woman  accusing  herself 
of  a  crime.  "  This  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  did  not  leave 
me.  I  am  to-day  bearing  the  punishment  of  that  homicidal 
thought." 

"  Go  on !  go  on ! "  said  Felton ;  "  I  am  eager  to  see  you 
come  to  your  vengeance  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  resolved  that  it  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  had  no  doubt  he  would  return  the  following  night. 
During  the  day  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  When  the  breakfast  hour  came,  therefore,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  eat  and  drink.  I  determined  to  make  believe  sup,  but 
to  take  nothing  ;  so  by  the  nourishment  of  the  morning,  I  was 
to  combat  the  fast  of  the  evening. 

"  Only  I  concealed  a  glass  of  water,  which  formed  part  of 
my  breakfast,  thirst  having  made  me  suffer  the  most,  when  I 
had  remained  forty-eight  hours  without  eating  or  drinking. 

"  The  day  passed  without  having  any  other  influence  on  me 
than  to  strengthen  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  only  I  took 
care  that  my  face  should  not  betray  the  slightest  thoughts  of 
my  heart,  for  I  had  no  doubt  I  was  watched.  Several  times, 
even,  I  felt  a  smile  on  my  lips.  Felton,  I  dare  not  tell  you  at 
what  idea  I  smiled ;  you  would  hold  me  in  horror  —  " 

"  Go  on !  go  on ! "  said  Felton ;  "  you  see  plainly  that  I 
listen,  and  that  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  end.'' 

^'  Evening  came,  the  ordinary  events  took  place.  During  the 
darkness,  as  before,  my  table  was  covered,  then  the  lamp  was 
lighted  and  I  sat  down  to  table.  I  ate  some  fruit  only.  I 
pretended  to  pour  out  water  from  the  carafe,  but  I  drank  only 
what  I  had  saved  in  my  glass.  Moreover,  the  substitution 
was  made  so  carefully  that  my  spies,  if  I  had  any,  could  have 
no  suspicion  of  it. 

"After  supper  I  exhibited  the  same  marks  of  languor  as 
on  the  preceding  evening.  But  this  time,  as  if  I  yielded  to 
fatigue^  or  as  if  I  had  become  familiarized  with  danger,  I 
dragged  myself  toward  my  bed,  let  my  dress  fall,  and  got  in. 
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"  I  found  my  knife  where  I  had  placed  it,  under  my  pillow, 
and,  while  feigning  to  sleep,  my  hand  convulsively  grasped 
the  handle  of  it. 

"  Two  hours  passed  without  anything  new  occurring.  This 
time  —  oh,  my  God !  who  could  have  told  me  that  the  even- 
ing before !  —  I  began  to  fear  he  would  not  come ! 

"  At  length  I  saw  the  lamp  rising  softly,  and  disappearing 
in  the  depths  of  the  ceiling.  My  room  was  filled  with  dark- 
ness and  obscurity,  but  I  made  an  effort  to  see  through  this 
darkness  and  obscurity. 

"  Nearly  ten  minutes  passed ;  I  heard  no  other  noise  but  the 
beating  of  my  own  heart. 

"  I  implored  heaven  that  he  might  come. 

"  At  length  I  heard  the  well-known  noise  of  the  door  open- 
ing  and  shutting.  In  spite  of  the  thickness  of  the  carpet,  I 
heard  a  step  which  made  the  floor  creak.  In  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness, I  saw  a  shadow  approaching  my  bed." 

"  Make  haste !  make  haste !  "  said  Felton ;  "  do  you  not  see 
that  every  one  of  your  words  burns  me  like  molten  lead  ! " 

"  Then,"  continued  milady,  "  I  collected  all  my  strength,  I 
recalled  to  my  mind  that  the  moment  of  vengeance,  or,  rather,  • 
of  justice,  had  struck.  I  looked  upon  myself  as  another 
Judith.  I  gathered  myself  up,  knife  in  hand,  and  when  I  saw 
him  near  me,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  find  his  victim,  then, 
with  a  last  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  I  struck  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  breast. 

"  The  scoundrel !  He  had  foreseen  all !  His  breast  was 
covered  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  turned. 

" '  Ah  !  ha ! '  cried  he,  seizing  my  arm,  and  wresting  from 
me  the  weapon  that  had  served  me  so  ill,  *  you  want  to  take 
my  life,  do  you,  my  pretty  Puritan !  But  this  is  more  than 
dislike,  this  is  ingratitude  !  Come,  come,  calm  yourself,  my 
sweet  girl !  I  thought  you  were  become  kinder.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  tyrants  who  detain  women  by  force.  You  don't 
love  me.  With  my  usual  fatuity,  I  doubted  it ;  now  I  am  con- 
vinced.    To-morrow  you  shall  be  free. 

"  I  had  but  one  wish,  and  that  was  that  he  should  kill  me. 

" '  Beware ! '  said  I,  *  for  my  liberty  is  your  dishonor.' 

" '  Explain  yourself,  my  pretty  sibyl.' 

" '  Yes ;  for  no  sooner  shall  I  have  left  this  place  than  I  will 
tell  everything.  I  will  proclaim  the  violence  you  have  used 
toward  me.  I  will  describe  my  captivity.  I  will  denounce 
this  palace  of  infamy.     You  are  placed  verj  Va^,  tk^  Vre^ 
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but  tremble !     Above  you  there  is  the  king.     Above  the  king 
there  is  God  ! ' 

"  Perfect  master  as  he  seemed  over  himself,  my  persecutor 
allowed  a  movement  of  anger  to  escape  him.  I  could  not  see 
the  expression  of  his  face,  but  I  felt  the  arm  on  which  my 
hand  was  placed  tremble. 

" '  Then  you  shall  not  go  from  here,'  said  he. 

"  *  Very  well,'  cried  I, '  then  the  place  of  my  punishment  will 
be  also  my  tomb.  So  be*  it,  I  will  die  L'^re,  and  you  will  see  if 
an  accusing  phantom  is  not  more  terribie  than  a  living  being- 
who  threatens ! ' 

" '  No  weapon  shall  be  left  in  your  hands.' 

'*  ^  There  is  a  weapon  which  despair  has  placed  within  reach 
of  every  creature  that  has  the  courage  to  make  use  of  it.  I 
will  allow  myself  to  die  of  hunger.' 

" '  Come,  come,'  said  the  wretch,  '  is  not  peace  much  better 
than  such  a  war  ?  I  will  restore  you  to  liberty  this  moment. 
I  will  proclaim  you  a  piece  of  immaculate  virtue.  I  will  name 
you  the  Lucretia  of  England.' 

"'And  I  will  say  that  you  are  the  Sextus;  I  will  denounce 
you  before  men  as  1  have  even  now  denounced  you  before  God ; 
and  if  it  be  necessary  that,  like  Lucretia,  I  should  sign  my 
accusation  with  my  blood,  I  will  sign  it.' 

" '  Ah,  ha ! '  said  my  enemy,  in  a  jeering  tone,  '  that's  quite 
another  thing.  Faith !  everything  considered,  you  are  very 
well  off  here.  You  shall  want  for  nothing,  and  if  you  choose 
to  die  of  hunger —  why,  that  will  be  your  own  fault.' 

"At  these  words  he  retired.  I  heard  the  door  open  and 
shut,  and  I  remained  overwhelmed,  yet  less,  I  confess,  by  my 
grief  than  by  the  shame  of  not  having  avenged  myself. 

"  He  kept  his  word.  All  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  passed 
away  without  my  seeing  him.  But  I  also  kept  my  word  with 
him,  and  I  neither  ate  nor  drank.  I  was,  as  I  had  told  him, 
determined  to  starve  myself  to  death. 

"  I  passed  the  day  and  the  night  in  prayer,  for  I  hoped  that 
God  would  pardon  me  my  suicide. 

"The  second  night  the  door  opened.  I  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  for  my  strength  was  beginning  to  abandon  me. 

"  At  the  noise  T  raised  myself  up  on  one  hand. 

"  *  Well,'  said  a  voice  which  vibrated  in  too  terrible  a  man- 
ner in  my  ear  not  to  be  recognized ;  '  well,  are  we  softened  a 
little,  will  we  not  pay  for  our  liberty  by  the  mere  promise  of 
silence  ?     Come,  I  am  a  good  sort  of  a  prince,'  added  he,  '  and 
though  I  do  not  like  Puritans,  I  do  them  justice,  as  well  as 
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Puritan  women  when  they  are  pretty.     Come,  take  a  little  oath 
for  me  on  the  cross ;  1  won't  ask  anything  more  of  you.' 

"  *  On  the  cross  ! '  cried  I,  rising  up,  for  at  that  abhorred  voice 
I  had  recovered  all  my  strength ;  *  on  the  cross,  I  swear  that 
no  promise,  no  threat,  no  force,  no  torture,  shall  close  my 
mouth.  On  the  cross,  I  swear  to  denounce  you  everywhere  as 
a  murderer,  as  a  despoiler  of  honor,  as  a  base  coward.  On  the 
cross,  I  swear,  if  I  ever  succeed  in  escaping  from  this  place, 
to  call  down  vengeance  on  you  from  the  whole  human  race.' 

*^ '  Beware  ! '  said  the  voice,  in  a  threatening  accent  that  I 
had  never  yet  heard ;  *  I  have  one  supreme  means,  which 
I  will  not  employ  except  in  the  last  extremity,  to  close  your 
mouth,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  one  from  believing  a  single 
word  you  may  utter.' 

"  1  mustered  all  my  strength  to  reply  to  him  with  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

"  He  saw  that  it  was  an  eternal  war,  a  war  to  the  death,  be- 
tween us  from  that  time  forth. 

"  '  Listen,'  said  he ;  ^  I  give  you  the  rest  of  this  night  and  all 
to-morrow.  Reflect,  promise  to  be  silent,  and  riches,  consider- 
ation, even  honor,  shall  surround  you.  Threaten  to  speak,  and 
I  will  condemn  you  to  infamy.' 

" '  You,'  cried  I,  *  you  ! ' 

"  ^  To  eternal,  ineffaceable  infamy ! ' 

^'  *  You,'  repeated  I.  Oh !  I  declare  to  you,  Felton,  I 
thought  him  mad ! 

"  *  Yes,  I ! '  replied  he. 

"  '  Oh  !  leave  me,'  said  I ;  '  begone,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
me  dash  my  head  against  that  wall,  before  your  eyes  ! ' 

u  t  Very  well ! '  replied  he.  *  It  is  your  own  doing.  Till  to- 
morrow evening,  then ! ' 

"  *  Till  to-morrow  evening,'  I  repeated,  allowing  myself  to 
fall,  and  biting  the  carpet  with  rage." 

Felton  leaned  for  support  on  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  milady 
saw,  with  a  demon's  joy,  that  his  strength  would  fail  him. 
perhaps  before  the  end  of  her  recitaL 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

A    DEVICE   OF    CLASSICAL   TBAOEDY. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  employed  by  milady  in  observing 
the  young  man  who  was  listening  to  her,  milady  continued  her 
recital. 

"  It  was  nearly  three  days  since  I  had  eaten  or  drunk  any- 
thing. I  was  suffering  frightful  torments.  At  times  there 
passed  before  me  something  like  clouds  compressing  my  brow, 
veiling  my  eyes.     It  was  delirium. 

"  When  evening  came  I  was  so  weak  that  every  instant 
I  fainted,  and  every  time  that  I  fainted  I  thanked  God,  for  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die. 

"  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  fainting  fits,  I  heard  the  door 
open.     Terror  recalled  me  to  myself. 

"  He  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  a  man  in  a  mask. 
He  himself  was  masked,  but  I  knew  his  step,  I  knew  his  voice, 
I  knew  him  by  that  imposing  carriage  which  hell  bestowed  on 
his  person  for  the  curse  of  humanity. 

"  ^  Well,'  said  he  to  me,  '  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
take  the  oath  I  requested  of  you  ?  ' 

"  *  You  have  said  Puritans  have  but  one  word.  Mine  you 
have  heard,  and  that  is  to  pursue  you  on  earth  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  men,  in  heaven  before  the  tribunal  of  God.' 

"  *  You  persist,  then  ? ' 

"  ^  I  swear  it  before  the  God  who  hears  me.  I  will  take  the 
whole  world  as  a  witness  of  your  crime,  and  that  until  I  have 
found  an  avenger.' 

"  *  You  are  a  prostitute,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^  and 
you  shall  undergo  the  punishment  of  prostitutes  !  Disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  you  will  invoke,  try  to  prove  to  that 
world  that  you  are  neither  guilty  nor  mad ! ' 

"  Then,  addressing  the  man  who  accompanied  him : 

"  *  Executioner,'  said  he,  *  do  your  duty.' " 

"  Oh  !  his  name,  his  name ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  tell  it  me ! " 

"  Then,  in  spite  of  my  cries,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  for  I 
began  to  realize  that  for  me  there  was  a  question  of  something 
worse  than  death,  the  executioner  seized  me,  threw  me  on  the 
floor,  bruised  me  with  his  rough  grasp.  Suffocated  by  sobs, 
almost  without  consciousness,  invoking  God,  who  did  not  lis- 
ten   to  me,  I  suddenly  \itteTe4  a.  ^Y\^V\ti\il  cry  of  pain  and 
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shame.     A  burning  fire,  a  red-hot  iron,  the  iron  of  the  execu- 
tioner, was  imprinted  on  my  shoulder." 

Eelton  uttered  a  groan. 

"  Here,"  said  milady,  rising  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen, 
"  here,  Felton,  behold  the  new  martyrdom  invented  for  a  young 
girl,  pure,  and  yet  the  victim  of  a  scoundrel's  brutality.  Learn 
to  know  the  hearts  of  men,  and  henceforth  make  yourself  less 
easily  the  instrument  of  their  unjust  revenges." 

Milady,  with  a  swift  gesture,  opened  her  dress,  tore  the 
cambric  that  covered  her  bosom,  and,  red  with  feigned  anger 
and  simulated  modesty,  showed  the  young  man  the  inefface- 
able impression  which  dishonored  her  beautiful  shoulder. 

"  But,"  cried  Felton,  "  it  is  a  fleur-de-lis  which  I  see  there." 

"  And  therein  consisted  the  infamy,"  replied  milady.  "  The 
biand  of  England !  —  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  prove 
what  tribunal  had  imposed  it  on  me,  and  I  could  have  made  a 
public  appeal  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  brand 
of  France !  —  oh  !  by  that,  by  that  I  was  branded  indeed !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Felton. 

Pale,  motionless,  overwhelmed  by  this  frightful  revelaijtion, 
dazzled  by  the  superhuman  beauty  of  this  woman,  who  un- 
veiled herself  before  him  with  a  shamelessness  which 
appeared  to  him  sublime,  he  ended  by  falling  on  his  knees 
before  her,  as  the  early  Christians  did  before  those  pure  and 
holy  martyrs  whom  the  persecution  of  the  emperors  gave  up 
in  the  circus  to  the  blood-thirsty  lewdness  of  the  populace. 
The  brand  disappeared,  the  beauty  alone  remained. 

"  Pardon !  pardon  ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  oh !  pardon ! " 

Milady  read  in  his  eyes,  "  Love !  love  ! " 

"  Pardon  for  what  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Pardon  me  for  having  joined  your  persecutors." 

Milady  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  So  beautiful !  so  young ! "  cried  Felton,  covering  that  hand 
with  his  kisses. 

Milady  cast  on  him  one  of  those  looks  which  make  a  slave 
into  a  king. 

Felton  was  a  Puritan.  He  dropped  this  woman's  hand  to 
kiss  her  feet. 

He  more  than  loved  her,  he  adored  her. 

When  this  crisis  was  past;  when  milady  seemed  to  have 
recovered  her  self-control,  which  she  had  not  lost  even  for  an 
instant ;  when  Felton  had  seen  her  cover  again  with  the  veil 
of  chastity  those  treasures  of  love  which  were  coiLce^.\ft^^^\SN. 
him  only  to  make  him  desire  them  tlie  laoT^  ^^^eviJvX:^  ^ — 
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"  All !  now,"  said  he,  "I  have  only  one  thing  to  ask  of  you: 
that  is,  the  name  of  your  true  executioner.  For  in  my  eyes 
there  is  but  one.  The  other  was  the  instrument,  that  was 
all." 

"  What,  brother ! "  cried  milady ;  "  must  I  name  him,  have  you 
not  yet  divined  who  he  is  ?  " 

"  What ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  he  !  —  he  again !  —  he  always ! 
What !  —  the  real  culprit ! " 

"  The  real  culprit,"  said  milady,  "  is  the  ravager  of  England, 
the  persecutor  of  true  believers,  the  cowardly  ravisher  of  the 
honor  of  so  many  women,  he  who,  to  satisfy  a  caprice  of  his 
corrupt  heart,  is  about  to  make  England  shed  so  much  blood, 
who  protects  the  Protestants  to-day  and  will  betray  them  to- 
morrow —  " 

"  Buckingham !  Then  it  is  Buckingham  ! "  cried  Felton,  in 
exasperation. 

Milady  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  she  could  not  endure 
the  shame  which  this  name  recalled  to  her. 

"  Buckingham,  the  executioner  of  this  angelic  creature !  " 
cried  Felton.  "And  Thou  hast  not  hurled  thy  thunder  at 
him,  my  God !  and  Thou  hast  left  him  noble,  honored,  power- 
ful, for  the  ruin  of  us  all ! " 

"  God  abandons  him  who  abandons  himself,"  said  milady. 

"But  He  will  draw  down  on  his  head  the  punishment  re- 
served for  the  damned ! "  said  Felton,  with  increasing  excite- 
ment; "He  wishes  that  human  vengeance  should  precede 
heavenly  justice." 

"  Men  fear  him  and  spare  him." 

"I!"  said  Felton,  "I  do  not  fear  him,  nor  will  I  spare 
him ! " 

Milady  felt  her  soul  bathed  in  a  hellish  joy. 

"  But  how  can  Lord  Winter,  my  protector,  my  father,"  asked 
Felton,  "  be  mixed  up  with  all  this  ?  " 

"Listen,  Felton,"  resumed  milady;  "because  by  the  side  of 
base  and  contemptible  men,  tliere  are  often  found  great  and 
generous  natures.  I  hid  an  affianced  husband,  a  man  whom  I 
loved,  and  who  loved  me ;  a  heart  like  yours,  Felton,  a  man 
like  you.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  all ;  he  knew  me,  that 
man  did,  and  did  not  doubt  an  instant.  He  was  a  nobleman, 
a  man  equal  to  Buckingham  in  every  respect.  He  said 
nothing,  he  only  girded  on  his  sword,  enveloped  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  went  straight  to  Buckingham  Palace." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Felton ;  "  I  understand ;  though  with  such 
men  not  the  sword,  but  the  dagger,  should  be  used," 
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"  Buckingham  had  left  England  the  day  before,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  for  king 
Charles  I.,  who  was  then  only  Prince  of  Wales.  My  affianced 
husband  returned. 

"  *  Hear  me/  said  he ;  '  that  man  has  gone,  and  has  there- 
fore, for  the  moment,  escaped  my  vengeance,  but  meanwhile 
let  us  be  united,  as  we  were  to  have  been !  Then  leave  Lord 
Winter  to  maintain  his  own  honor  and  his  wife's. ' " 

"  Lord  Winter  !  "  cried  Felton. 

"Yes,"  said  milady,  "  Lord  Winter ;  and  now  you  can  under- 
stand it  all,  can  you  not  ?  Buckingham  was  absent  nearly  a 
year.  A  week  before  his  return  Lord  Winter  died  suddenly, 
leaving  me  his  sole  heir.  Whence  came  the  blow  ?  God  who 
knows  all  doubtless  knows  this,  but  I  accuse  no  one." 

"  Oh !  what  an  abyss !  what  an  abyss !  "  cried  Felton. 

"  Lord  Winter  died  without  revealing  anything  to  his 
brother.  The  terrible  secret  was  to  be  concealed  from  all 
till  it  burst,  like  a  thunder-clap,  over  the  head  of  the  guilty 
one.  Your  protector  had  regretfully  seen  his  elder  brother's 
marriage  with  a  portionless  girl.  I  felt  that  I  could  look  for 
no  support  from  a  man  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  an  in- 
heritance. I  went  to  France,  intending  to  remain  there  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  But  all  my  fortune  is  in  England.  Com- 
munication being  closed  by  the  war,  I  was  in  want  of  every- 
thing. So  I  was  obliged  to  come  back  again.  Six  days  ago  I 
landed  at  Portsmouth." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Felton. 

"  Well.  Buckingham  heard  by  some  means,  no  doubt,  of  my 
return.  He  spoke  of  me  to  Lord  Winter,  already  prejudiced 
against  me,  and  told  him  that  his  sister-in-law  was  a  prosti- 
tute, a  branded  woman.  My  husband's  voice,  pure  and  noble, 
was  no  longer  there  to  defend  me.  Lord  Winter  believed  all 
that  was  told  him,  with  so  much  the  more  facility  because  it 
was  his  interest  to  believe  it.  He  had  me  arrested,  brought 
me  here,  and  placed  me  under  your  guard.  You  know  the 
rest.  Day  after  to-morrow  he  banishes  me,  he  transports  me. 
Day  after  to-morrow  he  exiles  me  among  the  infamous.  Oh  ! 
the  net  is  well  woven,  the  plot  is  clever,  and  my  honor  will 
not  survive  it !  You  see,  then,  Felton,  I  must  die !  Felton, 
give  me  that  knife ! " 

And  at  these  words,  as  if  all  her  strength  was  exhausted, 
milady  sank,  weak  and  languishing,  into  the  arms  of  the  young 
officer,  who,  intoxicated  with  love,  anger,  and  hith^rtA  ^ass^- 
known  sensations  of  delight,  held  Yiei:  Vi\Xi\.t^\^«^^,^'^^'s»"«s^ 
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her  to  his  hearty  all  trembling  at  the  breath  from  her  loYelj 
mouth,  bewildered  by  the  contact  with  her  palpitating  bosom. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he ;  "  no,  you  shall  live  honored  and  pure, 
you  shall  live,  to  triumph  over  your  enemies/' 

Milady  slowly  pushed  him  from  her  with  her  hand,  while 
drawing  him  nearer  with  her  look.  But  Felton  embraced  her 
more  closely,  imploring  her  as  though  she  were  a  divinity. 

"  Oh,  death !  death ! ''  said  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  her 
eyelids ;  "  oh,  death  rather  than  shame  !  Felton,  my  brother, 
my  friend,  I  conjure  you  ! " 

"  No,"  cried  Felton,  "  no  5  you  shall  live,  and  you  shall  be 
avenged." 

"  Felton,  I  bring  misfortune  to  all  who  surround  me  !  Fel- 
ton, abandon  me !     Felton,  let  me  die !  " 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  die  together ! "  cried  he,  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  prisoner's. 

Several  knocks  resounded  on  the  door.  This  time  milady 
really  pushed  him  away  from  her. 

"  Hark !  "  said  she ;  "  we  have  been  overheard ;  some  one  is 
coming !     All  is  over  !  we  are  lost ! " 

"  No,"  said  Felton ;  "  it  is  only  the  sentinel  warning  me  that 
they  are  aboijt  to  change  guard." 

"  Then  run  to  the  door  and  open  it  yourself." 

Felton  obeyed ;  this  woman  was  already  his  whole  thought, 
his  whole  soul. 

He  found  a  sergeant  in  command  of  a  watch  patrol. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  You  told  me  to  open  the  door  if  I  heard  any  one  cry  out," 
said  the  soldier;  "but  you  forgot  to  leave  me  the  key.  I 
heard  you  cry  out  without  understanding  what  you  said.  I 
tried  to  open  the  door,  but* it  was  locked  inside;  then  I  called 
the  sergeant." 

"  And  here  I  am,"  said  the  sergeant. 

Felton,  bewildered,  almost  mad,  stood  speechless. 

Milady,  perceiving  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  come  forward, 
ran  to  the  table,  and  seizing  the  knife  which  Felton  had  laid 
down,  — 

"  And  what  right  have  you  to  prevent  me  from  dying  ?  " 
said  she. 

"  Great  God  ! "  exclaimed  Felton,  on  seeing  the  knife  glitter 
in  her  hand. 

At  that  moment  a  burst  of  ironical  laughter  resounded 
through,  the  corridor.     Attracted  by  the  noise,  the  baion,  in  his 
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dreflging-gown^  hig  sword  under  his  arm,  was  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"Ahl  ha!"  said  he;  "here  we  are,  at  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy.  You  see,  Felton,  the  drama  has  gone  through  all 
the  phases  I  named.     But  be  at  ease,  no  blood  will  flow." 

Milady  perceived  that  all  was  lost  unless  she  gave  Felton  an 
instant  and  terrible  proof  of  her  courage. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord ;  blood  will  flow,  and  may  that 
blood  fall  back  on  those  who  cause  it  to  flow ! " 

Felton  uttered  a  cry,  and  rushed  toward  her.  He  was  too 
late ;  milady  had  stabbed  herself. 

But  the  knife  had  very  fortunately,  we  should  say  skilfully, 
come  in  contact  with  the  steel  busk,  which,  at  that  period, 
like  a  cuirass,  defended  women's  bosoms ;  it  had  glided  down 
it,  tearing  her  dress,  and  had  penetrated  slantingly  between  the 
flesh  and  the  ribs. 

Milady's  robe  was  none  the  less  stained  with  blood  in  a 
second.     Milady  fell  backward  and  seemed  to  have  fainted. 

Felton  snatched  away  the  knife. 

"  See,  my  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  gloomy  tone,  "  here  is 
a  woman  who  was  under  my  guard,  and  who  has  killed  her- 
self!" 

"Do  not  worry,  Felton,"  said  Lord  Winter;  "she  is  not 
dead ;  demons  do  not  die  so  easily.  Do  not  worry,  but  go  wait 
for  me  in  my  chamber." 

"But,  my  lord!— " 

"  Go,  sir,  I  command  you." 

At  this  injunction  from  his  superior  Felton  obeyed ;  but  as 
fee  went  out  he  put  the  knife  into  his  bosom. 

Lord  Winter  contented  himself  with  calling  the  woman  who 
waited  on  milady,  and  when  she  came  he  recommended  the 
prisoner,  who  was  still  in  a  swoon,  to  her  care,  and  left  her 
alone  with  her. 

But  as  the  wound,  after  all,  might  be  serious,  he  immedi- 
ately sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  to  fetch  a  doctor. 
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CHAPTER  LVIU. 


ESCAPE. 


As  Lord  Winter  had  thought,  milady's  wound  was  not 
dangerous.  So  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  with  the  woman 
whom  the  baron  had  summoned,  and  who  hastened  to  her,  she 
opened  her  eyes. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  affect  weakness  and  pain,  but 
this  was  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  an  actress  like  milady. 
Thus  the  poor  woman  was  completely  the  prisoner's  dupe,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  entreaties,  she  persisted  in  watching  all 
night. 

But  this  woman's  presence  did  not  prevent  milady  from 
thinking. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Felton  was  convinced ; 
Felton  was  hers.  If  an  angel  appeared  to  that  young  man  to 
accuse  milady,  he  would  certainly,  in  the  disposition  of  mind 
he  was  then  in,  regard  him  as  a  messenger  from  the  demon. 

Milady  smiled  at  this  thought,  for  Felton  was  henceforth 
her  only  hope  —  her  only  means  of  safety. 

But  Lord  Winter  might  have  suspected  him !  But  Felton 
himself  might  now  be  watched  ! 

Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  doctor  came.  Since 
milady  had  stabbed  herself  the  wound  had  already  closed.  The 
doctor  could,  therefore,  measure  neither  its  direction  nor  depth. 
He  only  recognized  by  milady's  pulse  that  her  case  was  not 
serious. 

In  the  morning  milady,  under  the  pretence  of  not  having 
slept  during  the  night  and  wanting  rest,  sent  away  the  woman 
who  attended  her. 

She  had  one  hope  —  that  Felton  would  appear  at  the  break- 
fast hour ;  but  Felton  did  not  come. 

Were  her  fears  realized?  Was  Felton,  suspected  by  the 
baron,  about  to  fail  her  at  the  decisive  moment  ?  She  had 
only  one  day  left.  Lord  Winter  had  announced  her  embar- 
kation for  the  23d,  and  it  was  now  the  morning  of  the  22d. 

Nevertheless  she  still  waited  patiently  till  the  dinner  hour. 

Though  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  morning,  the  dinner 
was  brought  in  at  its  usual  time.  Milady  then  perceived  with 
terror  that  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  her  was 
changed. 

Then  she  ventured  to  ask  w\ia.t  Yi^.d  bftc^ome  of  Felton. 
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She  was  told  that  he  had  left  the  castle  an  hour  before,  on 
horseback.  She  inquired  whether  the  baron  was  still  at  the 
castle.  The  soldier  replied  that  he  was,  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  be  informed  if  the  prisoner  wished  to  speak  to  Mm. 

Milady  replied  that  she  was  too  weak  at  present,  and  that 
her  only  desire  was  to  be  left  alone. 

The  soldier  went  out,  leaving  the  dinner  served. 

Felton  was  sent  away ;  the  marines  were  changed ;  Felton, 
then,  was  mistrusted ! 

This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  prisoner. 

Left  alone,  she  got  up.  The  bed  in  which  she  had  remained 
for  prudence,  and  in  order  that  she  might  be  believed  to  be  se- 
riously wounded,  burnt  her  like  a  blazing  fire.  She  cast  a 
glance  at  the  door.  The  baron  had  had  a  plank  nailed  over 
the  grating.  He  feared,  no  doubt,  that  through  this  opening 
she  might  still,  by  some  diabolical  means,  succeed  in  corrupting 
her  guards. 

Milady  smiled  for  joy.  She  was  free  now  to  give  way  to 
her  transports  without  being  observed.  She  walked  up  and 
down  her  chamber  with  the  fury  of  a  crazy  woman,  or  a  tigress 
shut  up  in  an  iron  cage.  Assuredly  if  the  knife  had  been  left 
in  her  hands  she  would  now  have  thought,  not  of  killing  her- 
self, but  of  killing  the  baron. 

At  six  o'clock  Lord  Winter  came  in.  He  was  armed  to  the 
teeth.  This  man,  in  whom  milady,  till  that  time,  had  only  seen 
a  r  ither  silly  gentleman,  had  become  an  admirable  jailer.  He 
appaarad  to  foresee  everything,  to  divine  everything,  to  antici- 
pit3  everything. 

A  single  look  at  milady  informed  him  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  her  mind. 

"  Ay ! "  said  he,  "  I  see ;  but  you  will  not  kill  me  to-day 
either.  You  have  no  longer  a  weapon ;  and  besides  I  am  on 
my  guard.  You  began  to  pervert  my  poor  Felton.  He  was 
already  yielding  to  your  infernal  influence.  But  I  intend  to 
save  him.  He  will  never  see  you  again  —  all  is  over.  Get 
your  clothes  together  ;  to-morrow  you  will  go.  I  had  fixed  the 
e  nbarkation  for  the  24th.  But  I  have  reflected  that  the  more 
promptly  the  affair  takes  place,  the  more  certain  it  will  be. 
'r;)-morrow  noon  I  shall  have  the  order  for  your  exile, 
si^ed  —  'Buckingham.'  If  you  speak  a  single  word  to  any 
one  before  you  are  on  shipboard,  my  sergeant  will  blow  your 
brains  out.  He  has  orders  to  do  so.  If,  when  on  board,  you 
speak  a  single  word  to  any  one  before  the  captain  permit^ 
you,  the  captain  will  have  you  thrown  m\,o  \}ti&  '^^"a^ — "OsNai^  ^^ 
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determined.  Au  revoir,  then.  That  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you 
to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  see  you  again,  to  take  my  leave  of 
you.'* 

And  at  these  words  the  baron  went  out.  Milady  had  listened 
to  all  this  tirade  of  threats  with  a  smile  of  disdain  on  her  lips, 
but  with  rage  in  her  heart. 

The  supper  was  served.  Milady  felt  that  she  needed  all 
her  strength.  She  did  not  know  what  might  take  place  during 
this  night,  which  was  approaching  portentously;  for  enormous 
clouds  were  rolling  over  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  distant  light- 
ning announced  a  storm. 

The  storm  broke  about  ten  o'clock ;  milady  felt  a  consolation 
at  seeing  nature  share  the  disorder  of  her  heart;  the  thunder 
growled  in  the  air  like  the  anger  in  her  thoughts.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  blast  sweeping  along  dishevelled  her  brow,  as 
it  bowed  the  branches  and  bore  away  their  leaves.  She  howled 
as  the  hurricane  howled,  and  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  great 
voice  of  nature,  which  seemed  also  to  groan  with  despair. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  tap  at  her  window,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  flash  of  lightning  she  saw  the  face  of  a  ms.n  appear  behind 
the  bars. 

She  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

"  Felton ! "  cried  she ;  "  I  am  saved  ! " 

"  Yes ! ''  said  Felton ;  "  but  be  silent !  be  silent !  I  must 
have  time  to  file  through  these  bars.  Only  take  care  that  thej 
do  not  see  me  through  the  grating  of  the  door." 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Lord  is  on  our  side,  Felton,''  re- 
plied milady  ;  "  the  grating  is  closed  with  a  board." 

"  That  is  well ;  God  has  made  them  mad  !  "  said  Felton. 

"  But  what  must  I  do  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  Nothing  !  nothing  !  only  shut  the  window.  Go  to  bed,  or 
at  least  lie  down  with  your  clothes  on.  As  soon  as  I  have 
finished  I  will  knock  on  the  panes.  But  are  you  strong  enough 
to  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  " 

"  Your  wound  ?  " 

"  Pains  me,  but  will  not  prevent  my  walking." 

"  Be  ready,  then,  at  the  lirst  signal." 

Milady  shut  the  window,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  went, 
as  Felton  had  desired  her,  to  lie  down  on  the  bed.  Amid  the 
moaning  of  the  storm  she  heard  the  grinding  of  the  file  on 
tlie  bars,  and  by  the  light  of  every  flash  she  saw  Felton's 
shadow  behind  the  panes. 

She  spent  an  hour  scarcely  breathing,  panting,  with  a  cold 
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sweat  on  her  brow^  and  her  heart  oppressed  bj  frightful 
agony  at  every  movement  she  heard  in  tne  corridor. 

There  are  hours  that  last  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Felton  tapped  again. 

Milady  sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  window.  Two 
bars  removed  made  an  opening  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
pass  through. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  Felton. 

"  Yes.     Must  I  take  anything  with  me  ?  " 

"  Money,  if  you  have  any." 

"  Yes,  fortunately  they  have  left  me  all  I  had." 

"  So  much  the  better,  for  I  have  expended  all  mine  in  hiring 
a  vessel." 

"  Here  ! "  said  milady,  placing  a  bag  full  of  louis  in  Felton's 
hands.  Felton  took  the  bag  and  threw  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  here." 

Milady  climbed  on  a  chair,  and  leaned  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  through  the  window.  She  saw  the  young  officer 
suspended  over  the  abyss  by  a  rope  ladder.  For  the  first 
time  a  feeling  of  terror  reminded  her  that  she  was  a  woman. 
The  dark  space  frightened  her. 

"  I  expected  this,"  said  Felton. 

"  Oh !  it's  nothing  !  it's  nothing ! "  said  milady  ;  "  I  will  de- 
scend with  my  eyes  shut." 

"  Have  you  confirlence  in  me  ?  "  said  Felton. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  " 

"Put  your  two  hands  together.  Cross  them  —  that's 
right ! " 

Felton  fastened  her  two  wrists  together  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  then  tied  a  cord  over  the  handkerchief. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  milady  in  surprise. 

"  Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  fear  nothing." 

"But  I  shall  make  you  lose  your  balance,  and  we  shall  both 
be  dashed  to  pieces." 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  a  sailor." 

Not  a  second  was  to  be  lost ;  milady  put  her  arms  round 
Felton's  neck,  and  let  herself  slip  out  of  the  window. 

Felton  began  to  descend  the  ladder  slowly,  step  by  step.  In 
spite  of  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  the  blast  of  the  hurricane 
made  them  swing  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

All  at  once  Felton  stopped,  anxious  and  alert,  listening. 

*' What  is  it  ?  "  asked  milady. 
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"  Silence,"  said  Felton,  "  I  hear  footsteps.'* 

"  We  are  discovered ! " 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  seconds. 

"  No,"  said  Felton,  "  it  is  nothing." 

"  But  what  noise  was  that,  then  ?  " 

"  The  patrol  going  their  round." 

"  Where  is  their  round  ?  " 

"  Just  under  us." 

*'  They  will  discover  us  ! " 

"  No  ;  unless  it  lightens  they  will  not." 

"  But  they  will  run  agciinst  the  ladder." 

"  Fortunately  it  is  too  short  by  six  feet." 

'*  Here  they  are  !  my  God !  " 

«  Silence ! " 

Both  remained  in  suspense,  motionless  and  breathless,  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  while  the  soldiers  were  passing 
beneath  them,  laughing  and  talking. 

The  patrol  passed.  The  noise  of  their  retreating  footsteps 
and  the  murmur  of  their  voices  soon  died  away. 

"Now,"  said  Felton,  "  we  are  safe ! " 

Milady  breathed  a  deep  sigh  and  fainted. 

Felton  continued  to  descend.  When  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  and  found  no  more  support  for  his  feet,  he 
clung  to  it  with  his  hands.  At  length,  coming  to  the  last  round, 
he  hung  by  his  hands  and  touched  the  ground.  He  stooped 
down,  picked  up  the  bag  of  money,  and  took  it  in  his  teeth. 

Then  he  seized  milady  in  his  arms  and  set  off  briskly  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  one  the  patrol  had  taken.  He  soon 
left  the  beat,  climbed  auross  the  rocks,  and,  when  he  reached 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  whistled. 

A  similar  signal  replied  to  him,  and  five  minutes  after  a 
boat  appeared,  rowed  by  four  men. 

The  boat  approached  as  near  as  it  could  to  the  shore,  but 
there  was  not  water  deep  enough  for  it  to  touch ;  and  Felton 
walked  into  the  sea  up  to  his  waist,  being  unwilling  to  trust 
his  precious  burden  to  any  one. 

Fortunately  the  storm  was  beginning  to  die  away,  but  the 
sea  was  still  rough.  The  little  boat  bounded  over  the  waves 
like  a  nutshell. 

"  To  the  sloop,"  said  Felton,  "  and  give  way  lively." 

The  four  men  bent  to  their  oars,  but  the  sea  was  too  high 
to  let  them  get  much  hold  of  it. 

At  all  events,  they  were  leaving  the  castle  behind  them. 
That  was  the  main  thing.     The  night  was  extremely  dark,  it 
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was  already  almost  impossible  to  make  out  the  shore  from  the 
boat ;  it  was  therefore  even  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  boat 
from  the  shore. 

A  black  speck  was  rocking  on  the  sea.     It  was  the  sloop. 

While  the  boat  was  advancing  ^vith  all  the  speed  its  four 
oarsmen  could  give  it,  Felton  untied  the  cord,  and  then  the 
handkerchief  that  bound  milady's  hands  together.  Then  when 
her  hands  were  loosed,,  he  took  some  sea- water  and  sprinkled 
it  over  her  face. 

Milady  drew  a  deep  breath  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Saved,'-  replied  the  young  officer. 

"  Oh !  saved !  saved ! "  cried  she.  "  Yes,  there  is  the  sky, 
here  is  the  sea!  The  air  I  breathe  is  the  air  of  liberty! 
Ah !  thank  you,  Felton,  thank  you  ! " 

The  young  man  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  my  hands  ?  "  asked  milady : 
"  it  seems  as  if  my  wrists  had  been  crushed  in  a  vice  ?  " 

Milady  held  out  her  arms  ;  her  wrists  were  bruised. 

"  Alas ! "  said  Felton,  looking  at  her  beautiful  hands  and 
gently  shaking  his  head. 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing !  it's  nothing ! "  cried  milady ;  "  now  I 
remember." 

Milady  looked  searchingly  around  her. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Felton,  touching  the  money  bag  with  his 
foot 

They  drew  near  to  the  sloop.  A  sailor  on  watch  hailed  the 
boat ;  the  boat  replied* 

"  What  vessel  is  this  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  One  I  hired  for  you-" 

"  Where  is  it  going  to  carry  me  ?  " 

*^  Wherever  you  please,  after  you  have  landed  me  at  Ports- 
mouth." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Portsmouth  ?  "  itsked  milady. 

"  Fulfil  Lord  Winter's  orders,"  said  Felton,  with  a  gloomy 
3mile. 

"  What  orders  ?  "  insisted  milady. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  "  asked  Felton. 

"  No ;  explain  yourself,  I  bej^  of  you." 

^  As  he  mistrusted  me  he  determined  to  guard  you  himself 
and  sent  me  in  his  place  to  get  Buckingham  tt>  sign  the  order 
for  your  transportation. 

^'  iBut  if  he  mistrusted  you^  \iow  could  he  confide  coftli. 
order  to  you?" 
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"Could  I  be  supposed  to  know  what  I  was  the  bearer  of?" 

"  True !    And  you  are  going  to  Portsmouth !  " 

"  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  To-morrow  is  the  23d,  and  Buok< 
ingham  sets  sail  to-morrow  with  his  fleet." 

"  He  sets  sail  to-morrow !    Where  for  ?  " 

«  For  Eochelle." 

"He  must  not  sail!"  cried  milady,  forgetting  her  usual 
presence  of  mind. 

"Do  not  worry  ! "  replied  Felton;  "he  will  not  sail." 

Milady  started  with  joy ;  she  had  just  read  to  the  depths  of 
this  young  man's  heart;  Buckingham's  death  was  written  there 
at  full  length. 

"Felton,"  cried  she,  "you  are  as  great  as  Judas  Macca- 
beus !  If  you  die,  I  will  die  with  you ;  that  is  all  I  can  say 
to  you." 

"  Silence  ! "  cried  Felton ;  "  we  are  here." 

In  fact  they  were  grazing  the  sloop. 

Felton  climbed  up  the  ladder  first,  and  gave  milady  his 
hand,  while  the  sailors  supported  her,  for  the  sea  was  still 
very  turbulent. 

An  instant  after  they  were  on  the  deck. 

"  Captain,"  said  Felton,  "  this  is  the  lady  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you,  and  whom  you  must  convey  safe  and  sound  to  France." 

"  For  a  thousand  pistoles,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  have  paid  you  five  hundred  of  them." 

"That's  correct,"  said  the  captain. 

"And  here  are  the  other  five  hundred,"  replied  milady, 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  bag  of  gold. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  stick  to  my  bargain,  and  I  agreed 
with  this  young  man  that  the  other  five  hundred  shall  not  be 
due  me  till  we  arrive  at  Boulogne." 

"  And  shall  we  arrive  there  ?  " 

"Safe  and  sound,"  said  the  captain;  "  as  true  as  my  name's 
Jack  Butler." 

"  Well,"  said  milady,  "  if  you  keep  your  word,  instead  of 
five  hundred  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pistoles." 

"  Hurrah  for  you,  then,  my  pretty  lady  !  "  cried  the  captain ; 
"  and  may  God  often  send  me  such  passengers  as  your  lady- 
ship." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Felton,  "  convey  me  to  the  little 
bay  of  —  you  know  it  was  agreed  you  should  put  in  there." 

The  captain  replied  by  ordering  the  .necessary  mancBuvres, 
and  toward  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  little  vessel  was 
easting  anchor  in  the  designated  bay. 
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During  this  passage  Felton  related  everything  to  milady : 
how,  instead  of  going  to  London,  he  had  hired  the  little  vessel ; 
how  he  had  returned ;  how  he  had  scaled  the  wall  by  fasten- 
ing cramps  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones  as  he  ascended,  to 
give  him  foothold ;  and  how,  when  he  had  reached  the  bars, 
he  fastened  his  ladder.     Milady  knew  the  rest. 

Milady  tried  to  encourage  Felton  in  his  project,  but  at  the 
first  words  that  issued  from  her  mouth  she  plainly  saw  that 
the  young  fanatic  stood  more  in  need  of  being  moderated  than 
urged  on. 

It  was  agreed  that  milady  should  wait  for  Felton  till  ten 
o'clock.  If  he  did  not  return  by  ten  o'clock,  she  was  to  sail 
without  him. 

Then,  in  case  he  was  free,  he  was  to  rejoin  her  in  France,  at 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  at  B^thune. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

WHAT   TOOK   PLACE   AT   PORTSMOUTH,    AUGUST   23,   1628. 

Felton  took  leave  of  milady  as  a  brother  about  to  go  for  a 
mere  walk  takes  leave  of  his  sister  —  by  kissing  her  hand. 

His  whole  person  appeared  in  its  ordinary  state  of  calmness, 
only  an  unusual  fire  beamed  from  his  eyes,  like  the  glow  of  a 
fever ;  his  brow  was  even  paler  than  usual,  his  teeth  were  set, 
and  his  speech  had  a  short,  dry  accent,  indicating  that  some- 
thing dark  was  going  on  within  him. 

As  long  as  he  remained  in  the  boat  which  conveyed  him  to 
land,  he  kept  his  face  toward  milady,  who,  standing  on  the 
deck,  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  Both  felt  sufficiently  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  pursuit.  No  one  ever  came  into 
milady's  apartment  before  nine  o'clock,  and  it  would  require 
three  hours  to  go  from  the  castle  to  London. 

Felton  leaped  ashore,  climbed  the  little  ascent  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  beach,  saluted  milady  a  last  time,  and  took  his 
course  toward  the  city. 

At  the  end  of  a  hundred  paces,  as  the  ground  kept  sloping 
down,  hg  could,  on  turning  round,  only  see  the  mast  of  the 
sloop. 

He  immediately  ran  in  the  direction  of  Portsmouth,  which 
he  saw  about  half  a  mile  before  him,  standing  out  in  the  haze 
of  the  morning,  with  its  towers  and  houses. 

Beyond  Portsmouth  the  sea  was  covered  WOcv  n^'s^'sA.^^  *0w^ 
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masts  of  which,  like  a  forest  of  poplars  stripped  by  the  winter, 
were  swaying  with  each  breath  of  the  wind. 

Felton,  in  his  swift  walk,  reviewed  all  the  accusations,  true 
or  false,  with  which  two  years  of  mature  meditations  and  long 
residence  among  the  Puritans  had  armed  him  against  the 
favorite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

When  he  compared  this  minister's  public  crimes,  startling 
crimes,  European  crimes,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  the  private 
and  unknown  crimes  with  which  milady  had  charged  him, 
Felton  found  that  the  more  culpable  of  the  two  men  who  com- 
posed Buckingham's  character  was  the  one  whose  life  the 
public  did  not  know.  This  was  because  his  love,  so  strange, 
so  new,  and  so  ardent,  made  him  view  Lady  Winter's  infa- 
mous and  imaginary  accusations,  as  through  a  magnifying 
glass  we  see  frightful  monsters  which  are  in  reality  only 
atoms  imperceptibly  small  compared  to  ants. 

The  swiftness  of  his  walk  heated  his  blood  still  more.  The 
idea  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  exposed  to  a  frightful 
vengeance,  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  or  rather  adored  as  a 
saint,  the  emotion  he  had  experienced,  his  present  fatigue,  all 
together  exalted  his  mind  above  human  feeling. 

He  entered  Portsmouth  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  whole  population  was  on  foot.  Drums  were  beating  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  port.  The  troops  about  to  be  embarked 
were  marching  toward  the  sea. 

Felton  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  Admiralty,  covered  with 
dust  and  streaming  with  perspiration.  His  face,  usually  so 
pale,  was  purple  with  heat  and  passion.  The  sentinel  was 
about  to  keep  him  away,  but  Felton  called  to  the  officer  of  the 
post,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  letter  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer,  — 

"  A  pressing  message  from  Lord  Winter,"  said  he. 

At  the  name  of  Lord  Winter,  who  was  known  to  be  one  of 
his  Grace's  most  intimate  friends,  the  officfer  of  the  post  gave 
orders  to  pass  Felton,  who,  indeed,  wore  a  naval  officer's 
uniform. 

Felton  darted  into  the  palace. 

At  the  moment  he  entered  the  vestibule,  another  man  was 
entering  likewise,  covered  with  dust  and  out  of  breath,  leav- 
ing at  the  gate  a  post-horse,  which,  as  soon  as  he  had*  alighted 
from  it,  sank  down  exhausted. 

.  Felton  and  he  addressed  Patrick,  the  duke's  confidential 
valet,  at  the  same  moment.  Felton  named  Lord  Winter.  The 
stranger  would  give  no  name,  and  asserted  that  he  could 
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make  himself  known  to  the  duke  alone.    Each  insisted  on 
being  admitted  before  the  other. 

Patrick,  who  knew  Lord  Winter  had  official  dealings  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  duke,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
one  who  came  in  his  name.  The  other  was  forced  to  wait, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  he  cursed  the  delay. 

The  valet  led  Felton  through  a  large  hall,  in  which  were 
waiting  the  deputies  from  Rochelle,  headed  by  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  and  introduced  him  into  a  closet,  where  Buckingham, 
just  out  of  the  bath,  was  finishing  his  toilet,  on  which,  as  usual, 
he  was  bestowing  extraordinary  attention. 

"  Lieutenant  Felton,  from  Lord  Winter,"  said  Patrick. 

"  From  Lord  Winter !  "  repeated  Buckingham  ;  "  let  him 
come  in." 

Felton  entered.  Buckingham  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  on 
a  couch  a  rich  dressing-gown  worked  with  gold,  to  put  on  a 
blue  velvet  doublet  embroidered  with  pearls. 

"  Why  did  not  the  baron  come  himself  ?  "  demanded  Buck- 
ingham ;  **  I  expected  him  this  morning." 

"  He  desired  me  to  tell  your  Grace,"  replied  Felton,  "  that 
he  very  much  regretted  not  having  that  honor,  but  that  he 
was  prevented  by  the  guard  he  is  obliged  to  keep  at  the 
castle." 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  said  Buckingham;  "  I  know  he  has  a  prisoner." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  Grace  of  that  prisoner,"  replied 
Felton. 

«  Well,  then,  speak  ! " 

"  What  I  have  to  say  of  her  can  only  be  heard  by  yourself- 
my  lord ! " 

"  Leave  us,  Patrick,"  said  Buckingham,  "  but  remain  within 
sound  of  the  bell.     1  will  call  you  presently." 

Patrick  went  out. 

"  We  are  alone,  sir,"  said  Buckingham ;  "  speak ! " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Felton,  "  the  Baron  Winter  wrote  to  jrou 
the  other  day  to  request  you  to  sign  an  order  of  embarkation 
relative  to  a  young  woman  named  Charlotte  Backson." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  answered  him  that  if  he  would  bring  or 
send  me  the  order  I  would  sign  it." 

"  Here  it  is,  my  lord." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  duke. 

And,  taking  it  from  Felton,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
paper.  Then,  perceiving  that  it  was  the  one  that  had  been 
mentioned  to  him,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  took  a  pen,  'Uir^ 
prepared  to  sign  it. 
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"  Pardon,  my  lord/'  said  Felton,  stopping  the  duke ;  *'  but 
does  your  Grace  know  that  Charlotte  Backson  is  not  this  young 
woman's  real  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  duke,  dipping  the  pen 
into  the  ink. 

"  Then  your  Grace  knows  her  real  name  ? ''  asked  Felton,  in 
a  sharp  tone. 

<'  I  know  it." 

And  the  duke  put  the  pen  to  the  paper.     Felton  grew  pale. 

"And  knowing  her  real  name,  my  lord,"  replied  Felton, 
^^  will  you  sign  it  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  will,"  said  Buckingham,  "  and  sooner  twice 
than  once." 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  continued  Felton,  in  a  voice  that  became 
sharper  and  harsher,  "that  your  Grace  knows  that  this  con- 
cerns Lady  Winter." 

"  I  know  it  perfectly  well,  though  I  am  astonished  that  you 
know  it." 

"  And  will  your  Grace  sign  that  order  without  remorse  ?  " 

Buckingham  looked  at  the  young  man  haughtily. 

"Indeed,  sir,  do  you  know  you  are  asking  me  strange 
questions,  and  that  I  am  very  silly  to  reply  to  them  ?  " 

"  Reply  to  them,  my  lord,"  said  Felton  ;  "  the  circumstiinces 
are  more  serious  than  perhaps  you  imagine." 

Buckingham  reflected  that  the  young  man,  coming  from  Lord 
Winter,  very  likely  spoke  in  his  name,  and  softened  his  manner 
a  little. 

"  Without  remorse,"  said  he ;  "  and  the  baron  knows  as  well 
as  myself  that  Lady  Winter  is  a  very  guilty  woman,  and  it  is 
almost  equivalent  to  pardoning  her  to  reduce  her  punishment 
to  transportation." 

The  duke  put  his  pen  to  the  paper. 

"  You  will  not  sign  that  order,  my  lord!"  said  Felton,  tak- 
ing a  step  toward  the  duke. 

"  Not  sign  this  order  ?  "  said  Buckingham ;  "  and  why  not  ?  " 

"Because  you  will  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  you  will 
do  justice  to  Lady  Winter." 

"I  should  do  justice  to  Lady  Winter  by  sending  her  to 
Tyburn,"  said  Buckingham;  "Lady  Winter  is  an  infamous 
woman.*^ 

"  My  lord,  Lady  Winter  is  an  angel ;  you  know  that  she  is, 
and  I  demand  her  liberty  of  you." 

"  Come,  come  ! "  exclaimed  Buckingham  5  "  are  you  mad,  to 
epeAk  to  me  in  this  mannex  ?  " 
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"  My  lord,  excuse  me  !  I  speak  as  I  can ;  I  am  restraining 
myself.  But,  my  lord,  think  of  what  you  are  on  the  point  of 
doing  and  oeware  lest  you  go  too  far  ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  God  pardon  me ! "  cried  Buckingham ; 
"  I  think  he  threatens  me ! " 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  still  pray,  and  I  say  to  you :  one  drop  of 
water  suffices  to  make  the  full  vase  overflow,  one  slight  fault 
may  draw  down  punishment  on  the  life  spared  in  spite  of  so 
many  crimes." 

"  Mr.  Felton,"  said  Buckingham,  *'  you  will  please  to  with- 
draw, and  place  yourself  under  arrest  immediately." 

"  You  shall  hear  me  to  the  end,  my  lord.  You  seduced  this 
young  girl,  you  outraged,  defiled  her!  Repair  your  crimes 
toward  her,  let  her  go  free,  and  I  will  not  require  anything 
else  from  you." 

"You  will  not  require!"  said  Buckingham,  looking  at 
Felton  with  astonishment,  and  dwelling  upon  each  syllable  of 
the  four  words  which  he  had  just  pronounced. 

"  My  lord,"  continued  Felton,  becoming  more  excited  as 
he  spoke,  "  my  lord,  beware !  All  England  is  weary  of  your 
iniquities.  My  lord,  you  have  abused  the  royal  power,  which 
you  have  almost  usurped.  My  lord,  you  are  held  in  horror  by 
God  and  men.  God  will  punish  you  hereafter,  but  I  will 
punish  you  here ! " 

"  Ah !  this  is  too  much  ! "  cried  Buckingham,  taking  a  step 
toward  the  door. 

Felton  barred  his  passage. 

"  I  ask  it  humbly  of  you,  my  lord,"  said  he;  "  sign  the  order 
for  Lady  Winter's  liberation.  Reflect  —  she  is  a  woman  you 
have  dishonored." 

"Withdraw,  sir,"  said  Buckingham,  "or  I  will  call  my 
attendant  and  have  you  placed  in  irons." 

"You  shall  not  call,"  said  Felton,  throwing  himself  between 
the  duke  and  the  bell  standing  on  a  silver-mounted  stand; 
"  beware,  my  lord ;  you  are  in  God's  hands  ! " 

"  In  the  devil's  hands,  you  mean ! "  cried  Buckingham, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  people  with* 
out  absolutely  calling. 

"  Sign,  my  lord,  sign  Lady  Winter's  liberation,"  said  Felton, 
holding  a  paper  to  the  duke. 

"  What,  by  force !     You  are  joking !    Hello !  Patrick  I " 

"  Sign,  my  lord !  " 

"  Never." 

"  Never  ?  " 
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"Help!'*  cried  the  duke,  and  at  the  same  time  sprang 
tpward  his  sword. 

But  Felton  gave  him  no  time  to  draw  it.  He  held  the  knife, 
with  which  milady  had  stabbed  herself,  open  in  his  bosom. 
With  one  bound  he  was  on  the  duke. 

At  that  moment  Patrick  entered  the  room,  crying : 

"  A  letter  from  France,  my  lord." 

"  From  France ! "  cried  Buckingham,  forgetting  everything 
on  thinking  from  whom  that  letter  came. 

Felton  took  advantage  of  this  moment,  and  plunged  the 
knife  into  his  side  up  to  the  handle. 

"  Ah !  traitor ! "  cried  Buckingham,  "  thou  hast  killed  me  ! " 

"Murder  !  "  screamed  Patrick. 

Felton  cast  his  eyes  round  for  means  of  escape,  and  seeing 
the  door  free  he  rushed  into  the  next  chamber,  in  which,  as 
we  said,  the  deputies  from  Rochelle  were  waiting,  crossed  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  sprang  toward  the  staircase.  But 
on  the  first  step  he  met  Lord  Winter,  who,  seeing  him  pale, 
wild,  livid,  and  stained  with  blood,  both  on  his  hands  and  face, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  crying : 

"  I  knew  it !  I  guessed  it !  A  minute  too  late  !  Oh,  unfortu- 
nate, unfortunate  that  I  am  ! " 

Felton  made  no  resistance.  Lord  Winter  placed  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  guards,  who  led  him,  until  they  should  receive 
fresh  orders,  to  a  little  terrace  looking  out  over  the  sea,  and 
rushed  into  Buckingham's  room. 

At  tlie  cry  uttered  by  the  duke  and  Patrick's  scream,  the 
man  whom  Felton  had  met  in  the  ante-chamber  darted  into 
the  closet. 

He  found  the  duke  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  his  hand  pressed 
convulsively  over  the  wound. 

"  La  Porte,"  said  the  duke  in  a  faint  voice,  "  La  Porte,  do 
you  come  from  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Anne  of  Austria's  faithful  cloak- 
bearer,  "  but  too  late,  perhaps." 

"  Silence,  La  Porte ;  you  may  be  overheard ;  Patrick,  let  no 
one  enter.  Oh !  I  shall  not  know  what  she  says  to  me !  My 
God !   I  am  dying !  " 

And  the  duke  fainted. 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Winter,  the  deputies,  the  leaders  of 

the  expedition,  the  officers  of  Buckingham's  household,  had  all 

made  their  way  into  the  chamber.     Cries  of  despair  resounded 

on  all  sides.     The  news  which  filled  the  palace  with  tears  and 

grosms  soon  became  known,  and  spread  throughout  the  city. 
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The  report  of  a  cannon  announced  that  something  new  and 
unexpected  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Winter  was  tearing  his  hair. 

"  Too  late  by  a  minute  ! "  cried  he,  "  too  late  by  a  minute  I 
Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God !  what  a  misfortune ! " 

In  fact,  he  had  been  informed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  a  rope  ladder  was  swaying  from  one  of  the  castle 
windows.  He  had  hastened  to  milady's  chamber,  found  it 
empty,  the  window  open  and  the  bars  filed,  had  remembered 
the  verbal  caution  D'Artagnan  had  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
messenger,  had  trembled  for  the  duke,  and  running  to  the 
stable,  without  taking  time  to  have  a  horse  saddled,  had 
jumped  upon  the  first  he  came  to,  had  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  had  alighted  in  the  court-yard,-  had  ascended  the  stairs 
precipitately,  and  on  the  top  step,  as  we  have  said,  had  met 
Felton. 

The  duke,  however,  was  not  dead.  He  recovered  a  little, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  hope  revived  in  all  hearts. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  leave  me  alone  with  Patrick  and 
La  Porte.  Ah !  is  that  you,  De  Winter !  You  sent  me  a 
strange  madman  this  morning.  See  what  a  condition  he 
brought  me  to ! " 

"  Oh,  my  lord ! ''  cried  the  baron,  "  I  shall  never  console 
myself  for  it." 

"  And  you  would  be  quite  wrong,  my  dear  De  Winter,"  said 
Buckingham,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him ;  "  I  do  not  know  the 
man  who  deserves  being  regretted  during  the  whole  of  another 
man's  life  ;  but  leave  us,  I  pray  you." 

The  baron  went  out  sobbing. 

Only  the  wounded  duke,  La  Porte,  and  Patrick  remained  in 
the  closet.  A  surgeon  had  been  sent  for,  but  none  could  be 
found. 

"You  will  live,  my  lord,  you  will  live!"  repeated  Anne 
of  Austria's  faithful  servant,  on  his  knees  before  the  duke's 
sofa. 

"  What  did  she  write  me  ? "  said  Buckingham  feebly, 
streaming  with  blood  and  suppressing  his  frightful  agony  to 
speak  of  her  he  loved ;  "  what  did  she  write  me  ?  Bead  me  her 
letter." 

"  Oh !  my  lord ! "  said  La  Porte. 

"  Obey,  La  Porte ;  do  you  not  see  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ?  ^ 

La  Porte  broke  the  seal  and  placed  the  paper  before  tilt 
duke's  eyes ;  but  Buckingham  tried  in  vaizi  to  \sAks>  ^so^^Qui^ 
writing. 
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"  Read  it ! "  said  he,  "  read  it !  I  cannot  see — read,  then !  f oi 
soon,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  hear,  and  I  shall  die  without  know- 
ing  what  she  has  written  me/' 

La  Porte  made  no  further  objection,  and  read : 

"  Milord  :  By  what  I  have  suffered  by  you  and  for  you 
since  I  have  known  you,  I  conjure  you,  if  you  have  any  care 
for  my  repose,  to  interrupt  those  great  armaments  which  you 
are  preparing  against  France,  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  the 
ostensible  cause  of  which  is  publicly  said  to  be  religion,  and 
the  hidden  and  real  cause  of  which  is  privately  whispered  to 
be  your  love  for  me.  This  war  may  bring  not  only  great 
catastrophes  on  England  and  France,  but  misfortunes  on  you, 
milord,  lor  which  1  should  never  console  myself. 

"Be  careful  of  your  life,  which  is  threatened,  and  which 
will  be  dear  to  me  from  the  moment  I  am  not  obliged  to  see  an 
enemy  in  you. 

"  Your  affectionate 

"Anne/' 

Buckingham  collected  all  his  remaining  strength  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  letter.  Then,  when  it  was  ended,  as  if  he 
had  met  with  a  bitter  disappointment  in  it,  — 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me  verbally.  La  Porte  ?  " 
asked  he. 

"  Yes,  mon  seigneur !  The  queen  charged  me  to  bid  you  be  on 
your  guard,  for  she  has  been  informed  that  your  assassination 
would  be  attempted." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  is  that  all  ?  "  replied  Buckingham  im- 
patiently. 

"She  likewise  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  she  still  loved 
you." 

"  Ah,"  said  Buckingham,  "  God  be  praised  !  My  death,  then, 
will  not  be  to  her  as  the  death  of  a  stranger." 

La  Porte  burst  into  tears. 

"  Patrick,"  said  the  duke,  "  bring  me  the  casket  in  which 
the  diamond  studs  were  kept." 

Patrick  brought  the  object  desired,  which  La  Porte  recog- 
nized as  having  belonged  to  the  queen. 

"Now  the  white  satin  sachet  on  which  her  monogram  is 
embroidered  in  pearls." 

Patrick  again  obeyed. 

^^Here,  La,  Porte,"  said  Buckingham,  "these  are  the  only 
remembrances  I  ever  received  ii*om\iei,\X\\^  Wv\\^x  vi,"3c&ket  and 
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these  tv/o  letters.  You  will  restore  them  to  her  Majesty;  and 
as  a  last  memorial"  —  (he  looked  round  for  some  valuable 
object)  —  "  you  will  add  to  them  — " 

He  still  looked ;  but  his  eyes,  darkened  by  death,  saw  only 
the  knife  which  had  fallen  from  Felton's  hand,  still  steaming 
with  the  red  blood  spread  over  its  blade. 

"And  you  will  add  to  them  this  knife,"  said  the  duke, 
pressing  the  hand  of  La  Porte. 

He  had  just  strength  enough  to  place  the  sachet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  silver  casket,  and  to  let  the  knife  fall  into  it,  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  La  Porte  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  speak. 
Then,  in  a  last  convulsion,  which  he  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  resist,  he  slipped  from  the  sofa  to  the  floor. 

Patrick  uttered  a  loud  cry. 

Buckingham  tried  to  smile  a  last  time,  but  death  checked 
his  wish,  which  remained  graven  on  his  brow  like  a  last  kiss 
of  love. 

At  this  moment  the  duke's  surgeon  arrived,  quite  terrified. 
He  was  already  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  where  they  had 
been  obliged  to  go  for  him. 

He  approached  the  duke,  took  his  hand,  held  it  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  own,  and  letting  it  fall,  — 

"  All  is  useless,"  said  he ;  "  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  dead  !  "  cried  Patrick. 

At  this  cry  all  the  crowd  came  again  into  the  apartment,  and 
everywhere  nothing  but  consternation  and  tumult  prevailed. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Winter  saw  Buckingham  was  dead  he  ran 
to  Felton,  whom  the  soldiers  were  still  guarding  on  the  terrace 
of  the  palace. 

"  Miserable  wretch ! "  said  he  to  the  young  man,  who  since 
Buckingham's  death  had  regained  the  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion which  was  never  again  to  abandon  him ;  "  miserable 
wretch  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  avenged  myself ! "  said  he. 

"  Avenged  yourself ! "  said  the  baron ;  "  rather  say  that  you 
have  served  as  an  instrument  for  that  cursed  woman.  But  I 
swear  to  you  that  this  crime  shall  be  her  last." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Felton  quietly; 
"  and  I  am  ignorant  of  whom  you  are  speaking,  my  lord.  I 
killed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  because  he  twice  refused  your 
request  to  have  me  appointed  captain.  I  punished  him  for 
his  injustice,  that  is  all." 

De  Winter,  stupefied,  looked  on  while  the  soldiers  bound 
Felton,  and  did  not  know  what  to  thmVL  ol  v\d£^\\!k»fc^'5s^"^ij^* 
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One  thing  alone,  however,  cast  a  shade  over  Felton's  pallid 
brow.  At  every  noise  he  heard,  the  simple  Puritan  fancied 
he  recognized  milady's  step  and  voice  coming  to  throw  herself 
into  his  arms,  to  accuse  herself  and  meet  death  with  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  —  his  eyes  became  fixed  upon  a  point 
of  the  sea  which  the  terrace  where  he  was  overlooked.  With 
a  sailor's  eagle  eye,  he  had  recognized  there,  where  another 
would  have  seen  only  a  gull  hoveting  over  the  waves,  the  sail 
of  the  sloop,  sailing  toward  the  coast  of  France. 

He  grew  deadly  pale,  placed  his  hand  on  his  breaking  heart, 
and  perceived  how  he  had  been  betrayed. 

"  One  last  favor,  my  lord !  "  said  he  to  the  baron. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  replied  his  lordship. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  " 

The  baron  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  It  wants  ten  minutes  to  nine,"  said  he. 

Milady  had  hastened  her  departure  by  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
as  soon  as  she  heard  the  cannon  announcing  the  fatal  event, 
she  had  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed. 

The  vessel  was  sailing  away  under  a  blue  sky  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast. 

"  God  has  so  willed  it ! "  said  he,  with  a  fanatic's  resignation, 
but  without,  however,  being  able  to  take  his  eyes  from  that 
ship,  on  board  of  which  he  doubtless  fancied  he  could  distin- 
guish the  white  phantom  of  her  to  whom  his  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed. 

Lord  Winter  followed  his  look,  observed  his  suffering,  and 
guessed  all. 

"  Be  punished  alone,  in  the  first  place,  miserable  man ! " 
said  Lord  Winter  to  Felton,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
dragged  away  with  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  sea ;  "  but  I 
swear  to  you,  by  the  memory  of  my  brother  whom  I  loved  so 
much,  that  your  acc9mplice  is  not  saved." 

Felton  hung  down  his  head  without  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

Lord  Winter  descended  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  went  to  the 
port. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 


IN    FRANCE. 


The  first  fear  of  the  king  of  England,  Charles  I.,  on  learn- 
ing of  the  duke's  death,  was  that  such  terrible  news  might 
discourage  the  liochellais;  he  tried,  says  Richelieu  in  his 
memoirs,  to  conceal  it  from  them  as  long  as  possible,  closing 
all  the  ports  of  his  kingdom,  and  carefully  keeping  watch  that 
no  vessel  should  go  out  until  the  army  which  Buckingham 
was  getting  together  had  set  sail,  taking  upon  himself,  in 
default  of  Buckingham,  to  superintend  its  departure. 

He  carried  the  strictness  of  this  order  so  far  as  to  detain  in 
England  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark,  who  had  taken  leave, 
and  the  ordinary  ambassador  of  Holland,  who  was  to  take 
back  to  the  port  of  Flushing  the  Indian  merchantmen  which 
Charles  I.  had  caused  to  be  restored  to  the  United  Provinces. 

But  as  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  give  this  order  till  five 
hours  after  the  event,  that  is  to  say,  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  two  vessels  had  already  left  the  port ;  one  bearing, 
as  we  know,  milady,  who,  already  anticipating  the  event,  was 
further  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  seeing  the  black  flag  flying 
at  the  mast-head  of  the  admiral's  ship. 

As  to  the  second  vessel,  we  will  relate  hereafter  whom  it 
carried  and  how  it  set  sail. 

During  all  this  time,  nothing  new  happened  in  the  camp  at 
Rochelle.  Only  the  king,  who  was  much  bored  as  usual,  but 
perhaps  a  little  more  so  in  the  camp  than  elsewhere,  resolved 
to  go  incognito  and  spend  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  at  Saint- 
Germain's,  and  asked  the  cardinal  to  order  him  an  escort  of 
twenty  musketeers  only.  The  cardinal,  who  was  sometimes 
affected  by  the  king's  unrest,  granted  this  leave  of  absence 
with  great  pleasure  to  his  royal  lieutenant,  who  promised  to 
return  about  the  15th  of  September. 

M.  de  Treville,  on  being  informed  by  his  Eminence,  packed  his 
poi-tmanteau,  and  as,  without  knowing  the  cause,  he  knew  the 
great  desire  and  even  imperative  need  that  his  friends  liad  of 
returning  to  Paris,  he  fixed  on  them,  of  course,  to  form  part  of 
the  escort. 

The  four  young  men  heard  the  news  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  M.  de  Trdville,  for  they  were  the  first  to  whom  he  com- 
municated it.  Then  D'Artagnan  appreciated  the  fayor  thA 
cardinal  had  conferred  on  him  by  traivai^TYVvx^  Vwa.  ^  ^sa»^»  V«^ 
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the  musketeers,  for  had  it  not  been  for  that  circumstance,  he 
would  have  been  forced  to  remain  in  the  camp,  while  his  com- 
panions left  it. 

His  impatience  to  return  toward  Paris,  of  course,  had  for 
its  cause  the  danger  which  Madame  Bonacieux  would  run  of 
meeting  at  the  convent  of  Bethune  with  milady,  her  mortal 
enemy.  Aramis,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  had  written 
immediately  to  Marie  Michon,  the  seamstress  at  Tours,  who 
had  such  fine  acquaintances,  to  obtain  from  the  queen  permis- 
sion for  Madame  Bonacieux  to  leave  the  convent,  and  to  retire 
either  into  Lorraine  or  Belgium.  They  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  an  answer ;  and  eight  or  ten  days  later,  Aramis  received 
the  following  letter : 

"  My  dear  Cousin  :  Here  is  my  sister's  permission  to 
withdraw  our  little  servant  from  the  convent  of  Bethune,  the 
air  of  which  you  think  does  not  agree  with  her.  My  sister 
sends  you  her  permission  with  great  pleasure,  for  she  is 
very  fond  of  the  little  girl,  to  whom  she  intends  to  be  more 
serviceable  hereafter. 

"  I  salute  you, 

"  Marie  Michon." 

In  this  letter  was  enclosed  an  order  conceived  in  these 
terms: 

"  The  superior  of  the  convent  of  B6thune  will  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  shall  present  this  note  to  her,  the 
novice  who  entered  the  convent  on  my  recommendation  and 
under  my  patronage. 

"  At  the  Louvre,  August  10,  1628.  Anne." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the  relationship  between 
Aramis  and  a  seamstress  who  called  the  queen  her  sister 
amused  the  young  men ;  but  Aramis  begged  his  friends  not  to 
revert  to  the  subject  again,  declaring  that  if  another  single 
word  were  said  to  him  about  it,  he  would  never  again  employ 
his  cousin  to  interfere  in  such  affairs. 

There  was  no  more  talk,  therefore,  of  Marie  Michon  among 
the  four  musketeers,  who,  besides,  had  what  they  wanted : 
that  is  to  say,  the  order  for  withdrawing  Madame  Bonacieux 
from  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Bethune.  To  be  sure 
this  order  would  not  be  of  great  use  to  them  while  they  were 
in  camp  at  Kochelle,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  other  end  of  France. 
So  D'ArtagnsLU  was  on  the  point  of  asking  leave  of  absence  of 
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M.  de  Tr^rille,  at  the  same  time  candidly  confiding  to  him  the 
importance  of  his  departure,  when  the  news  was  transmitted 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  three  friends,  that  the  king  was  about 
to  set  out  for  Paris  with  an  escort  of  twenty  musketeers,  and 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  escort. 

Their  joy  was  great.  They  sent  their  lackeys  on  in  ad- 
vance with  the  baggage,  and  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th. 

The  cardinal  accompanied  his  Majesty  from  Surg^res  to 
Mauz6,  and  there  the  king  and  his  minister  took  leave  of  each 
other  with  great  demonstrations  of  friendship. 

The  king,  however,  who  was  after  amusement,  while  travel- 
ling as  fast  as  possible,  —  for  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  Paris  by 
the  23d,  —  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  fly  the  magpie,  a  pas- 
time the  taste  for  which  had  been  formerly  inspired  in  nim 
by  De  Luynes,  and  for  which  he  had  always  preserved  a  great 
liking.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty  musketeers,  when  the  thing 
happened,  rejoiced  greatly  at  this  relaxation,  but  four  cursed 
it  heartily.  D^Artagnan,  in  particular,  had  a  perpetual  buzz- 
ing in  his  ears,  which  Porthos  explained  in  this  way : 

<'  A  very  great  lady  has  told  me  that  that  means  somebody 
is  talking  of  you  somewhere.'' 

At  length  the  escort  passed  through  Paris  on  the  23d,  in 
the  night.  The  king  thanked  M.  de  Tr^ville,  and  permitted 
him  to  give  out  furloughs  of  four  days,  on  condition  that  not 
one  of  those  so  favored  should  appear  in  any  public  place, 
under  penalty  of  the  Bastille. 

The  first  four  furloughs  granted,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
to  our  four  friends.  Moreover,  Athos  obtained  of  M.  de  Tr^ 
ville  six  days  instead  of  four,  and  got  these  six  days  length- 
ened by  two  nights  more,  for  they  set  out  on  the  24th  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  as  a  further  kindness,  M«  de  Tr^ 
villa  post-dated  the  furlough  to  the  morning  of  the  25th. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  D'Artagnan,  who,  as  we  know,  never 
serapled  at  anything;  "it  seems  to  me  we  are  making  a 
great  trouble  for  a  very  simple  thing.  In  two  days,  by  using 
up  two  or  three  horses  (which  I  care  little  about^  as  I  have 
money),  I  am  at  B(4thune,  I  present  my  letter  from  the  queen 
to  the  saperior,  and  I  bring  back  the  dear  treasure  I  go  to 
seek,  not  into  Lorraine,  not  into  Belgium,  but  to  Paris, 
where  she  will  be  much  better  coneeal^  particnlarly  while 
the  caidinal  is  at  Bochelle.  Then  once  back  from  th^'  (cam- 
paign, half  by  the  protection  of  her  consin,  half  as  a  t'dw^v  ^v>x 
wYat  we  have  personallj  done  for  Yier,  wfe  %Yis3\  cJS^V.'^anx  Iwaw 
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the  queen  what  we  desire.  Stay  here,  then,  and  do  not  ex- 
haust yourselves  with  useless  fatigue.  Myself  and  Planchet 
are  all  that  such  a  simple  expedition  requires.'' 

To  this  Athos  replied  calmly  : 

"  We,  also,  have  money  left ;  for  I  have  not  yet  drunk  up 
all  my  share  of  the  diamond,  and  Porthos  and  Aramis  have 
not  entirely  eaten  theirs.  So  we  will  use  up  four  horses  as 
well  as  one.  But  consider,  D'Ai-tagnan,"  added  he,  in  a  tone 
so  solemn  that  it  made  the  young  man  shudder,  "  consider 
that  B^thune  is  a  city  where  the  cardinal  agreed  to  meet  a 
woman,  who,  wherever  she  goes,  brings  misery  with  her.  If 
you  had  only  to  deal  with  four  men,  D'Artagnan,  I  would  let 
you  go  alone.  You  have  to  do  with  that  woman  —  all  four  of 
us  will  go,  and  I  hope  to  God  that,  with  our  four  lackeys, 
there  may  be  enough  of  us." 

"  You  terrify  me,  Athos ! "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  what  do 
you  fear  ?  " 

"  Everything ! "  replied  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  studied  his  companions'  faces,  which,  like 
A^thos's,  wore  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety,  and  they  contin- 
iied  their  route  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them,  but 
without  adding  another  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  as  they  were  entering  Arras, 
and  as  D'Artagnan  was  dismounting  at  the  tavern  of  the 
Golden  Harrow  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  a  horseman  came  out 
of  the  post-yard,  where  he  had  just  had  a  relay,  starting  off 
at  a  gallop,  with  a  fresh  horse,  on  the  road  to  Paris.  At  the 
moment  he  was  passing  through  the  gateway  into  the  street, 
the  wind  blew  open  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped, 
though  it  was  August,  and  lifted  his  hat,  which  the  traveller 
seized  with  his  hand  just  as  it  left  his  head,  and  pulled  it  down 
quickly  over  his  eyes. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  this  man,  became 
very  pale,  and  let  his  glass  fall. 

"What  is  the  matter,  sir ?"  asked  Planchet.  "Oh,  come, 
gentlemen,  gentlemen !     My  master  is  ill ! " 

The  three  friends  hastened  to  D'Artagnan,  but,  instead  of 
finding  him  ill,  met  him  running  for  his  horse.  They  stopped 
him  at  the  door. 

"Now,  where  the  devil  are  you  going  in  this  way  ?  "  cried 
Athos. 

"  It  is  he ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  pale  with  passion,  and  with 
the  sweat  on  his  brow ;  "  it  is  he !  Let  me  overtake  nim  ! " 

'^He—  who  ?  "  asked  Athos. 
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"He  —  my  man!" 

«  What  man  ?  " 

"  That  cursed  man,  my  evil  genius,  whom  I  have  always  seen 
when  threatened  by  some  misfortune,  he  who  accompanied  the 
horrible  woman  when  I  met  her  for  the  first  time,  he  whom  1 
was  seeking  when  I  oifended  our  friend  Athos,  he  whom  I  saw 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  Madame  Bonacieux  was  car- 
ried off !  I  just  saw  him !  It  is  he !  I  recognized  him  when 
his  cloak  blew  open ! " 

"  The  devil ! "  said  Athos  musingly. 

"  To  horse,  gentlemen !  to  horse  !  Let  us  pursue  him.  We 
shall  overtake  him ! " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "  remember  that  he's  gone 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we  are  going,  that 
he  has  a  fresh  horse  and  ours  are  fatigued,  that  consequently 
we  shall  disable  our  own  horses  without  even  the  chance  of 
c»vertaking  him.  Let  the  man  go,  D'Artagnan;  let  us  save 
the  woman." 

"  Hello,  sir ! "  cried  a  hostler,  running  out  and  looking  after 
the  unknown  ;  "  hello,  sir,  here  is  a  paper  which  dropped  out 
of  your  hat !     Hello,  sir  !     Hello ! " 

" Friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  a  half-pistole  for  that  paper ! " 

"  Faith,  sir,  with  great  pleasure !     Here  it  is ! " 

The  hostler,  delighted  with  the  good  day's  work  he  had 
done,  went  into  the  yard  again;  D'Artagnan  unfolded  the 
paper. 

"  Well  ?  "  eagerly  demanded  all  his  three  friends,  surround- 
ing him. 

"  Only  one  word !  "  said  D' Artagnan. 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "but  that  one  word  is  the  name  of 
some  town  or  village." 

"  Armentieres  !  "  read  Porthos  ;  "  Armenti^res  —  I  don't 
know  it." 

"And  that  name  of  a  town  or  village  is  written  in  her 
hand!"  cried  Athos. 

"  Come  on !  come  on  ! "  said  D' Artagnan ;  "  let  us  keep  that 
mper  carefully — perhaps  I  have  not  lost  my  last  pistole.  To 
/lorse,  my  friends,  to  horse !  " 

And  the  four  friends  galloped  off  on  the  road  to  B^thune. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

THS   CARMELITE    COXVEXT   AT    BiTHUmB. 

Great  criminals  carry  with  them  a  kind  of  predestination 
causing  them  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  causing  them  to 
escape  all  dangers  up  to  the  moment  which  Providence,  ex- 
hausted, has  designated  as  the  reef  of  their  impious  fortunes. 

Thus  it  was  with  milady.  She  passed  through  the  cruisers 
of  both  nations,  and  reached  Boulogne  without  accident. 

On  landing  at  Portsmouth  milady  was  an  Englishwoman, 
driven  from  Rochelle  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French.  On 
landing  at  Boulogne,  after  a  two  days'  passage,  she  claimed  to 
be  a  Frenchwoman,  whom  the  English  persecuted  at  Ports- 
mouth, out  of  their  hatred  for  France. 

Milady  had,  likewise,  the  most  efficacious  of  passports  — 
her  beauty,  her  noble  appearance,  and  the  generosity  with 
which  she  scattered  pistoles.  Freed  from  the  usual  formali- 
ties by  the  affable  smile  and  gallant  manners  of  an  old  governor 
of  the  port,  who  kissed  her  hand,  she  only  stayed  long  enough 
at  Boulogne  to  post  a  letter,  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

"  To  his  Eminence  Monseigneur  Cardinal   Eichelieu,  in  his 
camp  before  Rochelle : 

'*  Monseigneur,  let  your  Eminence  be  reassured :  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  will  not  set  out  for  France. 
"  Boulogne,  evening  of  the  25th. 

"  Lady  de ." 

"P.S. — According  to  your  Eminence's  desire,  I  am  going 
to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Bethune,  where  I  will 
await  your  orders." 

In  fact,  that  same  evening  milady  began  her  journey.  Night 
overtook  her.  She  stopped  and  slept  at  an  inn.  At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  she  was  on  her  way  again,  and  three 
hours  later  entered  Bethune. 

She  inquired  for  the  Carmelite  convent,  and  went  to  it 
immediately. 

The  superior  came  to  meet  her.  Milady  showed  her  the 
cardinal's  order.  The  abbess  assigned  her  a  chamber  and  had 
breakfast  served. 

All  the  past  was  already  effaced  from  this  woman's  eyes, 
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and  her  looks,  fixed  on  the  future,  beheld  only  the  high  fort- 
unes reserved  for  her  by  the  cardinal,  whom  she  had  so  suc- 
cessfully served  without  his  name  being  in  any  way  mixed  up 
with  the  sanguinary  affair.  The  ever-new  passions  consuming 
her  gave  to  her  life  the  appearance  of  those  clouds  which 
float  in  the  sky,  reflecting  sometimes  its  azure,  sometimes  the 
fire,  sometimes  the  opaque  blackness  of  the  tempest,  and 
which  leave  behind  them  no  traces  on  the  earth  but  devasta- 
tion and  death. 

After  breakfast  the  abbess  came  to  pay  her  a  visit.  There 
are  very  few  distractions  in  the  cloister,  and  the  good  mother- 
superior  was  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with  her  new  inmate. 

Milady  wished  to  please  the  abbess.  Now  this  was  an  easy 
matter  for  a  woman  so  really  superior  as  she  was.  She  tried 
to  be  agreeable.  She  was  charming,  and  won  the  good  nun 
by  her  varied  conversation,  and  by  the  graces  of  her  whole 
person. 

The  abbess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  took 
particular  delight  in  those  stories  of  the  court  which  so 
seldom  travel  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  which, 
above  all,  have  so  much  difliculty  in  penetrating  the  walls  of 
convents,  on  whose  thresholds  the  noise  of  the  world  dies 
away. 

Milady,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  conversant  with  all 
aristocratic  intrigues,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  constantly 
lived  for  five  or  six  years.  So  she  made  it  her  business  to 
entertain  the  good  abbess  with  the  mundane  practices  of  the 
court  of  France,  mixed  with  the  king's  extravagant  devotions. 
She  related  to  her  the  entire  budget  of  gossip  and  scandal  con- 
cerning the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  whom  the  abbess 
knew  perfectly  by  name ;  touched  lightly  on  the  amours  of  the 
queen  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  talking  a  great  deal  to 
induce  her  auditor  to  talk  a  little. 

But  the  abbess  was  content  to  listen  and  smile,  without 
replying  at  all.  Milady,  however,  saw  that  this  style  of  con- 
versation amused  her  very  much,  and  continued.  But  now  slv 
let  the  conversation  fall  on  the  cardinal. 

But  here  she  was  greatly  embarrassed.  She  did  not  know 
whether  the  abbess  was  a  royalist  or  a  cardinalist ;  she  there- 
fore confined  herself  to  a  pi-udent  middle  course.  But  the 
abbess,  on  her  part,  maintained  a  still  more  prudent  reserve, 
contenting  herself  with  making  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head  every  time  that  the  fair  traveller  pronouwo;^^  Vs^^^^a^ 
tnence's  name. 
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Milady  began  to  think  she  should  be  very  greatly  bored  iij 
the  convent ;  so  she  resolved  to  risk  something,  in  order  im- 
mediately to  know  how  to  act  afterwards.  Desirous  of  seeing 
how  far  the  good  abbess's  discretion  would  go,  she  began  to 
tell  a  scandal  carefully  veiled  at  first,  but  very  circumstantial 
afterwards,  about  the  cardinal,  relating  the  minister's  amours 
with  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  Marion  de  Lorme,  and  several  other 
women  of  easy  virtue. 

The  abbess  listened  more  attentively,  grew  animated  by  de- 
grees, and  smiled. 

"  Grood  ! "  thought  milady ;  "  she  likes  my  conversation.  If 
she  is  a  cardinalist,  she  has  no  fanaticism,  at  least,  in  it." 

She  then  went  on  to  describe  the  persecutions  wreaked  by 
the  cardinal  on  his  enemies.  The  abbess  only  crossed  herself 
without  approving  or  disapproving.  This  confirmed  milady  in 
her  opinion  that  the  nun  was  rather  a  royalist  than  a  cardi- 
nalist. Milady,  therefore,  continued  coloring  her  narrations 
more  and  more. 

"  I  am  very  ignorant  about  all  these  matters,"  said  the  ab- 
bess at  length  ;  "  but  though  we  are  distant  from  the  court 
and  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  world,  we  have  very  sad 
examples  of  what  you  have  related ;  and  one  of  our  inmates 
has  suffered  much  from  the  cardinal's  vengeance  and  persecu- 
tion." 

"  One  of  your  inmates  ! "  said  milady.  "  Oh,  heavens ! 
Poor  woman,  I  pity  her,  then  ! " 

"  And  you  are  right,  for  she  is  much  to  be  pitied ;  imprison- 
ment, threats,  ill-treatment,  she  has  suffered  everything.  But 
after  all,"  resumed  the  abbess,  "  the  cardinal  has,  perhaps, 
plausible  motives  for  acting  thus;  and  though  she  has  the 
look  of  an  angel,  we  must  not  always  judge  people  by  ap- 
pearances." 

"  Good  ! "  said  milady  to  herself ;  "  who  knows  !  Perhaps  I 
am  about  to  discover  something  here.    I  am  in  luck  !  " 

And  she  tried  to  give  her  countenance  an  appearance  of  per- 
fect candor. 

"Alas  !  "  said  milady,  "  I  know  it  is  so.  It  is  said  that  we 
must  not  believe  in  faces.  But  in  what,  then,  shall  we  place 
confidence,  if  not  in  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  Lord? 
I  shall  be  deceived  all  my  life,  perhaps,  but  I  shall  always  have 
faith  in  a  person  whose  face  inspires  me  with  sympathy." 

"You  would,  then,  be  tempted  to  believe,"  said  the  abbess, 
''  that  this  young  woman  is  innocent  ?  " 
'^The  cardinal  does  not  only  ipuisu^  ctYni.^^"  ^aid  ake ;  "there 
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are  certain  virtues  which  he  pursues  more  severely  than  cer- 
tain offences." 

"Permit  me,  madame,  to  express  my  surprise,"  said  the 
abbess. 

"  At  what  ?  "  asked  milady,  naively. 

"  At  the  language  you  use." 

"  What  do  you  find  so  astonishing  in  my  language  ?  "  asked 
milady,  smiling. 

"  You  are  the  cardinal's  friend,  for  he  sends  you  here,  and 
yet  —  " 

"  And  yet  I  speak  ill  of  him,"  replied  milady,  finishing  the 
mother  superior's  thought. 

"  At  least,  you  don't  speak  well  of  him." 

"  That  is  because  I  am  not  his  friend,"  said  she,  sighing, 
"  but  his  victim !  " 

"  But  yet  the  letter  in  which  he  recommends  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  Is  an  order  for  me  to  keep  myself  in  a  kind  of  prison  from 
which  he  will  release  me  through  some  of  his  satellites." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  escape  ?  " 

"  Where  should  I  go  ?  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  spot  on 
earth  which  the  cardinal  cannot  reach,  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  ?  If  I  were  a  man,  that  might  really 
be  possible  ;  but  what  can  a  woman  do  ?  This  young  inmate 
of  yours  —  has  she  tried  to  escape  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  not ;  but  she  —  that  is  another  thing ;  I  believe 
she  is  detained  in  France  by  some  love  affair." 

"  Then,"  said  milady,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  she  is  in  love,  she  is 
not  altogether  wretched." 

"And  so,"  said  the  abbess,  looking  at  her  with  increasing 
interest,  "  I  behold  another  poor  persecuted  woman  ?  " 

"  Alas !  yes,"  said  milady. 

The  abbess  looked  at  her  for  an  instant  anxiously,  as  if 
a.  fresh  thought  were  rising  in  her  mind. 

"  You  are  not  an  enemy  of  our  holy  faith  ? "  said  she 
h-esitatingly. 

"  I  ?  "  cried  milady ;  "la  Protestant !  Oh,  no !  I  call  to 
witness  the  God  who  hears  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a 
fervent  Catholic ! " 

"  Then,  madame,"  said  the  abbess,  smiling,  "  be  reassured. 
The  house  in  which  you  are  will  not  be  a  very  hard  prison, 
aud  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  you  love  your  cap- 
tivity. You  will  find  here,  moreover,  tliat  young  woman  who 
is  persecuted,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  some  ^wscs^  Ydfecv^^^ 
She  is  amiable  and  courteous  '' 
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"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  She  was  sent  to  me  by  some  one  of  very  high  rank^  under 
the  name  of  Kitty.  I  have  made  no  effort  to  learn  her  other 
name." 

"  Kitty  !  "  cried  milady  ;  "  what !     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  That  she  is  called  so  ?  Yes,  madame.  Do  you  know 
her  ?  " 

Milady  smiled  to  herself  at  the  idea  which  had  occurred  to 
her,  that  this  might  be  her  former  waiting-maid.  There  was 
connected  with  the  recollection  of  this  girl  a  recollection  of 
anger ;  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  disordered  milady's  features, 
which,  however,  immediately  recovered  the  calm  and  benevo- 
lent expression  which  this  woman  of  a  hundred  faces  had 
for  a  moment  allowed  them  to  lose. 

"  And  when  can  I  see  this  young  lady,  for  whom  I  already 
feel  so  great  a  sympathy  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"Why,  this  evening,"  said  the  abbess;  "even  during  the 
day.  But  you  told  me  you  had  been  travelling  these  four  days. 
This  morning  you  rose  at  five  o'clock ;  you  must  need  rest.  GU) 
to  bed  and  sleep ;  at  dinner-time  we  will  wake  you." 

Though  milady  would  very  willingly  have  gone  without 
sleep,  sustained  as  she  was  by  all  the  excitements  that  a  fresh 
adventure  was  awakening  in  her  heart,  ever  thirsting  for 
intrigues,  she  nevertheless  accepted  the  mother  superior's 
advice.  During  the  preceding  twelve  or  fifteen  days  she  had 
experienced  so  many  different  emotions  that  if  her  iron  frame 
was  still  capable  of  supporting  fatigue,  her  mind  required 
repose. 

She  therefore  took  leave  of  the  abbess  and  went  to  bed, 
gently  rocked  by  the  ideas  of  vengeance  which  the  name  of 
Kitty  had  naturally  evoked.  She  remembered  that  almost 
unlimited  promise  which  the  cardinal  had  given  her  if  she 
succeeded  in  her  enterprise.  She  had  succeeded.  D'Artagnan 
was  therefore  in  her  power  ! 

One  thing  alone  frightened  her :  that  was  the  remembrance 
of  her  husband,  the  Comte  de  La  F^re,  whom  she  had  thought 
dead,  or  at  least  expatriated,  and  whom  she  found  again  in 
Athos,  D'Artagnan's  best  friend. 

But,  also,  if  he  was  D'Artagnan's  friend  he  must  have  lent 
him  his  assistance  in  all  the  measures  by  which  the  queen  had 
defeated  his  Eminence's  projects.  If  he  was  D'Artagnan's  friend 
he  was  the  cardinal's  enemy ;  and  she,  doubtless,  would  succeed 
in  enveloping  him  in  that  vengeance  by  the  coils  of  which  she 
hoped  to  suffocate  the  young  muskfttft^i:. 
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All  these  hopes  were  sweet  thoughts  to  milady ;  so,  rooked 
by  them,  she  soon  fell  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  gentle  voice  sounding  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  abbess,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  woman  with  light  hair  and  a  delicate 
complexion,  who  was  giving  her  a  look  full  of  benevolent 
curiosity. 

The  young  woman's  face  was  quite  unknown  to  her ;  each 
examined  the  other  with  great  attention  while  exchanging  the 
customary  compliments.  Both  were  very  handsome,  but  of 
quite  different  styles  of  beauty.  Milady,  however,  smiled  on 
observing  that  she  excelled  the  young  woman  by  far  in  her 
noble  air  and  aristocratic  bearing.  To  be  sure  the  novice's 
habit,  which  the  young  woman  wore,  was  not  very  advanta. 
geous  in  sustaining  a  contest  of  this  kind. 

The  abbess  introduced  them  to  each  other.  Then  when  this 
formality  was  accomplished,  as  her  duties  called  her  to  the 
church,  she  left  the  two  young  women  alone. 

The  novice,  seeing  milady  remained  in  bed,  was  about  to 
follow  the  mother  superior,  but  milady  stopped  her. 

"  How,  madame,"  said  she ;  "  I  have  scarcely  seen  you,  and 
you  already  wish  to  deprive  me  of  your  company,  on  which  I 
had  nevertheless  counted  a  little,  I  must  confess,  for  the  time 
I  have  to  pass  here  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  the  novice,  *•'  only  I  thought  I  had 
chosen  my  time  badly.     You  were  asleep;  you  are  fatigued." 

"Well,"  said  milady,  "what  can  sleeping  people  wish  for? 
A  happy  awakening !  This  awakening  you  have  given  me. 
So  let  me  enjoy  it  at  my  ease,"  and,  taking  her  hand,  she 
drew  her  to  an  arm-chair  which  was  near  her  bed. 

The  novice  sat  down. 

"  Heavens  !  how  unfortunate  I  am  ! "  said  she  ;  "  I  have  been 
here  six  months  without  the  shadow  of  an  amusement.  You 
arrive  and  your  presence  was  likely  to  afford  me  delightful 
company,  and  now  here  I  am,  according  to  all  probability, 
likely  to  leave  the  convent  at  any  moment !  " 

"  What,  are  you  going  soon  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  At  least  I  hope  so,"  said  the  novice,  with  an  expression  of 
joy  which  she  made  no  effort  to  disguise. 

"I  think  I  heard  you  had  suffered  through  the  cardinal," 
continued  milady.  "  That  would  have  been  another  motive 
for  sympathy  between  us." 

"  So  wliat  I  have  heard  from  our  good  mother  ia  ttwaV 
You  have  likewise  been  a  victim  oi  tViaA,  Nrv!C^«^  y^\««|'^'1^^ 
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"  Hush,"  said  milady ;  "  let  us  not,  even  here,  speak  thus  of 
him :  all  my  misfortunes  arise  from  my  having  said  almost  the 
same  as  you  have  just  said,  before  a  woman  who  I  thought 
was  my  friend,  and  who  betrayed  me.  And  are  you  also  the 
victim  of  treachery  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  novice,  "  but  of  my  devotion ;  of  a  devotion 
to  a  woman  I  loved,  for  whom  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life,  for  whom  I  would  still  do  so." 

"  And  who  has  abandoned  you,  is  that  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  unjust  enough  to  believe  so.  But  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days  I  have  had  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it !  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  think  she  had 
forgotten  me.  But  you,  madame,"  continued  the  novice,  "  you 
appear  to  be  free ;  and  if  you  were  inclined  to  escape,  it  would 
only  rest  with  yourseK  to  do  so." 

"  Where  would  you  hare  me  go,  without  friends,  without 
money,  in  a  part  of  France  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
where  I  have  never  been  before." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  the  novice,  "  as  to  friends,  you  would  have 
them  wherever  you  went,  you  appear  so  good  and  are  so  beauti-* 
ful!" 

"  That  does  not  prevent,"  replied  milady,  softening  her  smile 
so  as  to  give  it  an  angelic  expression,  "  my  being  alone  or 
being  persecuted." 

**Hear  me,"  said  the  novice;  "we  must  trust  in  heaven. 
There  always  comes  a  moment  when  the  good  you  have  done 
pleads  your  cause  before  God.  And  see !  Perhaps  it  is  your 
good  fortune  that  you  have  met  with  me,  humble  and  power- 
less as  I  am ;  for  if  I  leave  this  place  —  well,  I  shall  have 
powerful  friends,  who,  after  exerting  themselves  on  my  ac- 
count, may  also  exert  thenxselves  for  you." 

"  Oh !  when  I  said  I  was  alone,"  said  milady,  hoping  to  make 
the  novice  speak  by  speaking  of  herself,  "  it  is  not  for  want 
of  some  friends  high  in  station.  But  these  friends  themselves 
tremble  before  the  cardinal.  The  queen  herself  does  not  dare 
to  oppose  the  terrible  minister.  I  have  proof  that  her  Majesty, 
notwithstanding  her  excellent  heart,  has  more  than  once  been 
obliged  to  abandon  persons  who  had  served  her,  to  the  anger 
of  his  Eminence." 

"  Trust  me,  madame,  the  queen  may  seem  to  have  abandoned 

those  persons ;  but  we  must  not  put  faith  in  appearances. 

The  more  they  are  persecuted  the  more  she  thinks  of  them, 

and  often  when  they  the  least  expect  it,  they  receive  proofs 

of  kind  remembrance.'* 
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"  Alas  !  "  said  milady, "  I  believe  so.     The  queen  is  so  good  !  '^ 

"  Oh !  you  know  her,  then,  that  lovely  and  noble  queen,  by 
your  speaking  of  her  in  this  way  ! "  cried  the  novice  enthusi- 
astically. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  milady,  driven  into  her  intrench- 
ments,  *'  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  her  personally. 
But  I  know  a  great  number  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  I 
am  acquainted  with  M.  de  Putange ;  I  met  M.  Dujart  in  Eng- 
land; I  know  M.  de  Tr^ville." 

"  M.  de  Treville  ! "  exclaimed  the  novice ;  "  do  you  know  M. 
de  Treville  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly  well ;  intimately,  even." 

"  What,  the  captain  of  the  king's  musketeers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  captain  of  the  king's  musketeers." 

"  Oh !  why,  then,  only  see  ! "  cried  the  novice ;  "  we  shall 
soon  be  well  acquainted,  almost  friends.  If  you  know  M.  de 
Treville,  you  must  have  been  at  his  house  ?  " 

"  Often ! "  said  milady,  who  having  entered  on  this  track, 
and  perceiving  that  her  falsehood  was  succeeding,  was  de- 
termined to  Qarry  it  through. 

"  If  you  have  visited  him,  you  must  have  met  some  of  his 
musketeers  ?  " 

"  All  those  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ! "  replied  milady, 
for  whom  this  conversation  began  to  have  a  real  interest. 

"  Name  a  few  of  those  you  know,  and  you  will  find  they  are 
my  friends." 

"  Well,"  said  milady,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  I  know  M.  de 
Souvigny,  M.  de  Courtivron,  M.  de  F^nisac." 

The  novice  l-^t  her  speak,  but  observing  she  stopped,  — 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  she,  "a  gentleman  named  Athos  ?" 

Milady  became  as  pale  as  the  sheets  in  which  she  was  lying, 
and,  mistress  as  she  was  of  herself,  could  not  help  uttering 
a  cry,  seizing  the  novice's  hand  and  devouring  her  with  her 
looks. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Oh,  heavens ! "  asked  the  poor 
woman ;  "  have  I  said  anything  that  hurt  your  feelings  ?  " 

^-  No,  no ;  but  the  name  struck  me,  because  I  also  used  to 
know  that  gentleman,  and  it  appeared  strange  to  me  to  meet 
with  a  person  who  appears  to  know  him  well." 

"Oh,  yes,  well!  very  "well!  Not  only  him,  but  also  his 
friends  Porthos  and  Aramis  ! " 

"  Indeed !  I  know  them  likewise  !  I  know  them,"  cried 
milady,  who  felt  a  chill  penetrating  to  her  heart, 

"  Well,  if  you  know  them,  you  kuovi  >J3ckaX.  ^3ciB^  %x» 
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worthy  gentlemen.     Why  do  you  not  apply  to  them,  if  you 
need  support  ?  '* 

"  That  is  to  say/'  stammered  milady,  "  I  am  not  really  very 
intimate  with  any  of  them.  I  know  them  from  having  heard 
one  of  their  friends,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  say  a  great  deal 
about  them." 

"You  know  M.  d'Artagnan! ''  cried  the  novice,  in  her  turn 
seizing  milady's  hand  and  devouring  her  with  her  eyes. 

Then,  remarking  the  strange  expression  of  milady's  face,  — 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  she,  "  you  know  him  —  how  ? 

'*Why,"  replied  milady,  considerably  embarrassed,  "why,  as 
a  friend." 

"  You  are  deceiving  me,  madame,"  said  the  novice.  "  You 
have  been  his  mistress  ! " 

"It  is  you  who  have  been  his  mistress,  madame,"  cried  mi- 
lady, in  her  turn. 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  the  novice. 

"Yes,  you.  I  know  you  now.  You  are  Madame  Bona- 
cieux." 

The  young  woman  drew  back  in  surprise  and  terror. 

"  Oh,  do  not  deny  it !     Answer !  "  continued  milady. 

"  Well !  yes,  madame  ! "  said  the  novice ;  "  are  we  rivals  ?  " 

Milady's  face  was  illumined  by  such  a  savage  joy  that,  in 
any  other  circumstances,  Madame  Bonacieux  would  have  fled 
in  terror.     But  she  was  absorbed  by  her  jealousy. 

"  Speak,  madame  ! "  resumed  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  an 
energy  of  which  one  would  not  have  thought  her  capable. 
"  Have  you  been,  or  are  you,  his  mistress  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! ''  cried  milady,  with  a  tone  that  admitted  no  doubt 
of  her  truth  ;  "  never  !  never  ! " 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  but  why,  then, 
did  you  cry  out  so  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  "  said  milady,  who  had  already 
overcome  her  agitation  and  recovered  all  her  presence  of 
mind. 

"  How  can  I  understand  ?     I  know  nothing." 

"Can  you  not  understand  that  M.  d'Artagnan,  being  my 
friend,  might  take  me  into  his  confidence  ?  " 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  that  I  know  all  ?     Your  being  carried 

off  from  the  little  house  at  Saint  Germain,  his  despair,  that  of 

his  friends,  and   their  useless   inquiries  from  that   moment ! 

How  could  1  help  being  astonished  when,  without  having  the 

least  expectation  of  such  a  ihin^  1  mo^i^^  -jovki^a^  ^q  fjwe  -^  you, 
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of  whom  we  have  so  often  spoken  together;  you,  whom  he 
loves  with  all  his  soul ;  you,  whom  he  had  taught  me  to  love 
before  I  had  seen  you !  Ah !  dear  Constance,  I  have  found 
you  then,  I  see  you  at  last ! '' 

And  milady  stretched  out  her  arms  to  Madame  Bonacieux, 
who,  convinced  by  what  she  had  just  said,  saw  nothing  in  this 
woman,  whom  an  instant  before  she  had  believed  to  be  her 
rival,  but  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend. 

"  Oh !  pardon  me  !  "  cried  she,  sinking  upon  milady's  shoul- 
ders ;  "  I  love  him  so  dearly  ! " 

The  two  women  held  each  other  for  an  instant  in  a  close 
embrace.  Assuredly,  if  milady's  strength  had  been  equal  to 
her  hatred,  Madame  Bonacieux  would  never  have  escaped  alivi> 
from  that  embrace. 

But  as  she  could  not  stifle  her,  she  smiled  on  her. 

*'0h  !  dear,  pretty,  good  little  creature  ! "  said  milady ;  "  how 
delighted  I  am  to  see  you !  Let  me  look  at  you ! "  And, 
while  saying  these  words,  she  absolutely  devoured  her  with  her 
eyes.  "  Oh !  yes,  it  is  you  indeed !  From  what  he  has  told 
me,  I  know  you  now.     I  recognize  you  perfectly." 

The  poor  young  woman  could  not  possibly  suspect  the  fright- 
fully cruel  thought  behind  the  rampart  of  that  pure  brow, 
behind  those  brilliant  eyes,  in  which  she  read  nothing  but  in- 
terest and  compassion. 

"Then  you  know  what  I  have  suffered,"  said  Madame 
Bonacieux,  "  since  he  has  told  you  what  he  has  suffered ;  but 
to  suffer  for  him  is  happiness." 

Milady  replied  mechanically,  "  Yes,  that  is  happiness." 

She  was  thinking  of  something  else. 

"  And,  then,"  continued  Madame  Bonacieux,  "  my  punish- 
ment is  drawing  to  a  close.  To-morrow,  perhaps  this  evening, 
I  shall  see  him  again;  and  then  the  past  will  no  longer 
exist." 

"  This  evening  ?  "  asked  milady,  roused  from  her  revery  by 
these  words ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  expecting  some 
news  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  expect  D'Artagnan  himself." 

"  Himself !     D'Artagnan  here !  " 

"  Yes,  D' Artagnan  himself ! " 

"  But  that's  impossible !  He  is  at  the  siege  of  Bochelle,  with 
the  cardinal.  He  will  not  return  till  after  the  taking  of  the  city." 

"  Ah  !  you  fancy  so ;  but  is  there  anything  impossible  fof 
my  lyArtagnai),  the  noble  and  loyal  gentleman?  " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  believe  you  I " 
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"  Well,  read,  then  !  "  said  the  unhappy  young  woman,  in  the 
excess  of  her  pride  and  joy,  presenting  a  letter  to  milady. 

"  Humph  !  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  writing ! "  said  milady 
to  herself.  "  Ah !  I  was  very  sure  messages  came  from  that 
quarter." 

And  she  greedily  read  the  following  few  lines : 

**  My  dear  Child  :  Hold  yourself  in  readiness.  Our  friend 
will  see  you  soon,  and  he  will  see  you  only  to  release  you  from 
the  imprisonment  in  which  your  safety  required  you  should  be 
concealed.  Prepare,  then,  for  your  departure,  and  never  de- 
spair of  us. 

"Our  charming  Gascon  has  just  proved  himself  as  brave  and 
faithful  as  ever.  Tell  him  that  certain  parties  are  grateful  to 
him  for  the  warning  he  has  given." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  milady,  "the  letter  is  precise.  Do  you 
know  what  that  warning  was  ?  " 

"No,  I  only  suspect  he  has  warned  the  queen  against  some 
fresh  machinations  of  the  cardinal." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  no  doubt ! "  said  milady,  returning  the  letter 
to  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  allowing  her  head  to  sink  thought- 
fully on  her  bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux,  darting  to  the  window ; 
"  can  it  be  he  already  ! " 

Milady  stayed  in  bed,  petrified  by  surprise.  So  many  unex- 
pected things  were  happening  to  her  all  at  once  that  for  the 
first  time  she  was  at  a  loss. 

"  D'Artagnan  !  "  murmured  she;  "  can  it  be  he  ?  "  And  she 
remained  in  bed  with  her  eyes  staring. 

"  Alas !  no,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux.  "  It  is  a  man  I  don't 
know.  And  yet  he  seems  to  be  coming  here.  Yes,  he  has 
reined  in  his  horse  —  he  stops  at  the  gate  —  he  rings." 

Milady  sprang  out  of  bed. 

"  Are  you  very  sure  it  is  not  he  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Oh !  yes  —  very  sure  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  see  him  plainly." 

*'  Oh  !  if  I  were  to  see  the  plume  of  his  hat,  the  end  of  his 
cloak,  I  should  know  him  ! " 

Milady  continued  to  dress  herself. 

"  Never  mind !     The  man  is  coming  here,  do  you  say  ? '' 

"  Yes,  he  has  come  in." 

"  He  must  come  either  for  you  or  for  me." 

^'My  God !  how  agitated  you  ae^m." 
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^  Yes,  I  admit  I  am.  I  have  not  your  confidence ;  I  am  in 
dread  of  the  cardinal." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Madame  Bonacieux  5  "  some  one  is  coming." 

In  fact,  the  door  opened  and  the  mother  superior  entered. 

"  Did  you  come  from  Boulogne  ?  "  demanded  she  of  milady. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  she,  trying  to  recover  iier  self-posses- 
sion.    "  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

"  A  man  who  will  not  tell  his  name,  but  who  comes  from  the 
cardinal." 

"  And  wishes  to  speak  with  me  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  a  lady  just  come  from  Boulogne." 

"  Then  let  him  come  in,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  God  I "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux  5  "  can 
it  be  any  bad  news  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  I  will  leave  you  with  this  stranger,  but  as  soon  as  he  is 
gone,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  return." 

"  Certainly  !   I  beg  you  will." 

The  mother  superior  and  Madame  Bonacieux  retired. 

Milady  was  left  alone,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door.  An 
instant  after  the  jingling  of  spurs  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
then  steps  approached,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  appeared. 

Milady  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  This  man  was  the  Comte  de 
Bocheforty  the  cardinal's  personal  agent. 
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''Ah!"   cried  milady  and  Bochefort  together,  ''so  it  it 

TOQ?" 

«  Yes,  it  is." 

**  And  you  come  ?  "  —  asked  milady. 

«  From  Kochelle.     And  you  ?  " 

«  From  England." 

"Buckingham?" 

*^  Dead  or  desperately  wounded,  as  I  was  leaving  withoitt 
Laving  succeeded  in  obtaining  anything  from  him.  A  fanatic 
assassinated  him." 

^  Ah ! "  said  Rochef ort,  with  a  smile,  "  this  is  a  pieee  ot 
good  luck  I  —  one  that  will  delight  his  Eminence!  Hare  you 
mfoimied  him  of  it  ?  '' 
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"I  wrote  to  him  from  Boulogne.  But  what  brings  you 
here  ?  " 

'^  His  Eminence  was  uneasy,  and  sent  me  to  inquire  after 
you." 

"  I  only  arrived  yesterday." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  yesterday  ? '' 

"  I  have  not  wasted  my  time." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  no  fear  of  that." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  I  have  found  here  ? '' 

"  No." 

"  Guess." 

"  How  can  I  ?  " 

"  That  young  woman  whom  the  queen  took  out  of  prison.** 

"  The  mistress  of  that  fellow  D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  whose  hiding-place  the 
cardinal  was  unacquainted." 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  said  De  Rochef ort,  "  here  is  a  chance 
that  may  be  coupled  with  the  other !  Truly,  the  cardinal  is  a 
privileged  man  I  " 

'^Can  you  imagine  my  astonishment,"  continued  milady, 
*'  when  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  this  woman  ?  " 

"  Does  she  know  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  she  looks  on  you  as  a  stranger  ?  '* 

Milady  smiled. 

"  I  am  her  best  friend." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  only  you,  my  dear  countess,  can  perform 
such  miracles  ! " 

'*  And  it  is  well  I  can,  chevalier,"  said  milady ;  "  for  do  you 
know  what  is  going  on  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  They  are  going  to  take  her  away  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  on  an  order  from  the  queen." 

"  Indeed !     And  who  is  going  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  D^Artagnan  and  his  friends." 

^'They  are  certainly  going  to  such  lengths  that  we  shall 
have  to  send  them  to  the  Bastille." 

**  Why  has  it  not  been  done  already  ?  " 

"  Well,  because  the  cardinal  has  a  weakness  for  these  men 
which  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Indeed ! " 

«  Yes." 

"Well,  then,  tell  him  this,  Rochefort:  Tell  him  that  our 
conversation  at  the  inn  of  the  B.ed  Doyecote  was  overheard 
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« 
by  these  four  men.  Tell  him  that,  after  his  departure,  one  of 
them  came  to  me,  and  took  from  me,  by  violence,  the  safe- 
conduct  which  he  had  given  me.  Tell  him  they  warned  Lord 
Winter  of  my  journey  to  England ;  that  this  time  again  they 
nearly  made  me  fail  in  my  mission,  as  they  did  in  the  affair 
of  the  studs.  Tell  him  that,  among  these  four  men,  two  only 
are  to  be  feared  —  D'Artagnan  and  Athos.  Tell  him  that  the 
third,  Aramis,  is  Madame  d6  Chevreuse's  lover.  He  must  be 
left  alone ;  we  know  his  secret,  and  he  may  be  useful.  As  to 
the  fourth,  Porthos,  he  is  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  booby,  not 
worth  troubling  himself  about." 

"But  these  four  men  must  be  now  at  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle  ?  " 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  but  a  letter  which  Madame  Bonacieux 
has  received  from  Madame  la  Connetable,  and  which  she  had 
the  imprudence  to  show  me,  leads  me  to  belie vp  that  these 
four  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  on  the  road  here  to  take  her 
away." 

«  The  devil !    What's  to  be  done  ?  " 
"  What  did  the  cardinal  say  with  respect  to  me  ?  " 
*'  I  was  to  take  your  despatches,  written  or  verbal,  to  return 
post-haste ;  and  when  he  shall  know  what  you  have  done,  he 
will  think  of  what  you  have  to  do." 
"  So  I  must  remain  here  ?  " 
"  Here,  or  in  the  neighborhood." 
"  You  cannot  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

**No;  the  order  is  imperative.  Near  the  camp  you  might 
be  recognized ;  and  your  presence,  you  must  be  aware,  would 
compromise  his  Eminence." 

"Then  I  must  wait  here  or  in  this  vicinity?  " 
"  Only  tell  me,  beforehand,  where  you  will  wait  for  com- 
mands from  the  cardinal.     Let  me  know  always  where  to  find 
you." 

"Listen :  it  is  probable  I  may  not  be  able  to  remain  here." 
"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  You  forget  that  my  enemies  may  arrive  at  any  minute." 
"  True ;  but,  then,  is  this  little  woman  to  escape  his  Emi- 
nence ?  " 

"  Bah ! "  said  milady,  with  a  smile  that  only  belonged  to 
herself,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  I  am  her  best  friend  ?  " 

"  Ah,  true !     I  may  then  tell  the  cardinal,  respecting  thia 
woman,  —  " 
"  That  he  need  not  be  anxious." 
"  Is  that  all  ?  " 
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* 
*  He  will  know  what  that  means." 

"  He  will  guess,  at  least.  Now,  then,  what  had  I  better 
do?" 

"Go  back  again  directly.  It  seems  to  me  the  news  you 
bear  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  little  diligence." 

"  My  chaise  broke  down  coming  into  LiUiers." 

«  Capital ! " 

^'  Why  capital  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  want  your  chaise." 

*^  And  how  shall  I  travel,  then  ?  " 

"  At  a  gallop." 

"  That's  very  easy  for  you  to  say ;  a  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  ?  " 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

«  Well,  it  shall  be  done  ;  and  then  ?  " 

"Then,  why,  as  you  pass  through  Lilliers  you  will  send  me 
your  chaise,  with  an  order  to  your  servant  to  place  himself  at 
my  disposal." 

"  Well." 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  about  you  some  order  from  the  cardi- 
nal?" 

"  I  have  ^full  powers.' " 

"  Show  it  to  the  abbess,  and  tell  her  that  some  one  will  come 
and  fetch  me  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  that  I  am  to 
follow  the  person  who  presents  himself  in  your  name." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Don't  forget  to  speak  harshly  of  me  when  you  talk  of  me 
to  the  abbess." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  one  of  the  cardinal's  victims.  I  must  inspire  confi- 
dence in  poor  little  Madame  Bonacieux." 

"You  are  right.  Now,  will  you  make  me  a  report  of  all 
that  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  related  the  events  to  you ;  you  have  a  good 
memory;  repeat  what  I  have  told  you  —  a  paper  may  get 
lost." 

"  You  are  right ;  only  let  me  know  where  to  find  you,  so 
that  I  may  not  lose  my  time  in  hunting  for  you  about  the 
neighborhood." 

"  You  are  right ;  wait." 

"  Do  you  want  a  map  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  this  country  welL" 

"  You  ?    When  were  you  here  before  ? '' 

^^I  was  brought  up  here." 
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''  Indeed ! " 

"  It  is  worth  something,  you  see,  to  have  been  brought  up 
somewhere." 

"  You  will  wait  for  me,  then,  at  —  " 

"  Let  me  reflect  a  moment ;  oh,  yes,  at  Armenti^res." 

"  What  is  Armentieres  ?  " 

"  A  little  town  upon  the  Lys.  I  shall  only  have  to  cross  the 
river,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  foreign  country." 

"  Capital !  But  it  is  understood  you  will  cross  the  river  only 
in  case  of  danger." 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  in  that  case,  how  shall  I  know  where  you  are  ?  '* 

"  You  do  not  want  your  lackey  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  to  be  depended  on  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  Let  me  have  him  then ;  no  one  knows  him ;  I  will  leave 
him  at  the  place  I  quit,  and  he  will  bring  you  to  me." 

"  And  you  say  you  will  wait  for  me  at  Armentieres  ?  " 

"  At  Armentieres." 

"  Write  that  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  lest  I  forget  it ;  that 
is  not  compromising ;  a  name  of  a  town,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  who  knows  ?  No  matter !  "  said  milady,  writing  the 
name  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper ;  "  I  will  run  the  risk." 

"  Good ! "  said  Eochefort,  taking  the  paper  from  milady, 
folding  it,  and  placing  it  in  the  lining  of  his  hat.  "  Besides, 
do  not  worry.  I  will  do  as  children  do,  and  in  case  I  lose  the 
paper  I  will  repeat  the  name  as  I  go  along.  Now,  is  that 
all?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Let  us  see:  Buckingham  dead  or  grievously  wounded; 
your  conversation  with  the  cardinal  overheard  by  the  four 
musketeers ;  Lord  Winter  Earned  of  your  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  D' Artagnan  and  Athos  to  the  Bastille ;  Aramis  Madame 
de  Chevreuse's  lover;  Porthos  a  fool;  Madame  Bonacieux 
found  again ;  to  send  you  the  chaise  as  soon  as  possible ;  to 
place  my  lackey  at  your  disposal ;  to  make  you  out  to  be  a 
victim  of  the  cardinal,  in  order  that  the  abbess  may  entertain 
no  suspicion ;  Armentieres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys.  Is  that 
all  correct  ?  " 

"In  good  truth,  my  dear  chevalier,  you  are  a  miracle  of 
memory.     By  the  way,  one  thing  more  —  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  some  very  prettj'  wooc^p  w\vie\L  Ta\v^\»  \i^  \:^«^  "vi^^ 
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convent  garden ;  say  that  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  walk  in  those 
woods.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  I  may  need  to  go  out  of  a 
back  door." 

*'  You  think  of  everything." 

"  And  you  forget  one  thing." 

"What's  that?" 

"  To  ask  me  whether  I  need  money." 

"  True,  how  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  All  you  have  in  gold." 

"  I  have  five  hundred  pistoles,  or  thereabouts." 

"  I  have  as  much ;  with  a  thousand  pistoles  one  can  face 
everything.     Empty  your  pockets." 

*<  Here  it  is." 

«  Good  !     When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  In  an  hour  —  time  to  eat  a  morsel  while  I  am  sending  for 
a  post-horse." 

"  Capital !     Farewell,  chevalier ! " 

"  Farewell,  countess  ! " 

"Eecommend  me  warmly  to  his  Eminence  ! " 

"  Recommend  me  to  Satan  ! " 

Milady  and  Rochefort  exchanged  a  smile  and  separated. 

An  hour  afterwards  Rochefort  set  out  at  his  horse's  best 
speed ;  five  hours  after  that  he  was  passing  through  Arras. 

Our  readers  already  know  how  he  was  recognized  by  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  and  how  that  fact,  by  suggesting  fears  to  the  four 
musketeers,  gave  fresh  activity  to  their  journey. 
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RocHEFOBT  had  scarcely  departed  when  Madame  Bonacieux 
came  back.     She  found  milady  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  woman,  "what  you  dreaded  has 
happened :  this  evening  or  to-morrow  the  cardinal  will  send 
some  one  to  take  you  away." 

"  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  I  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  messenger  himself." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  close  to  me,"  said  milady. 

"  Here  I  am." 

"  Wait  till  I  am  sure  no  one  can  hear  us." 

"  Why  all  these  precautions  ?  " 

''^Fou  shall  know." 
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Milady  arose  and  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  looked  down 
the  corridor,  and  then  returned  and  seated  herself  near  Madame 
Bonacieux. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  he  has  well  played  his  part." 

"  Who  has  ?  " 

"  He  who  just  now  presented  himself  to  the  abbess  as  th3 
cardinal's  messenger  ?  " 

"  So  he  was  playing  a  part  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

''That  man,  then,  is  not — " 

"That  man,"  said  milady,  lowering  her  voice,  "is  my 
brother ! " 

"  Your  brother ! "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  Well,  no  one  must  know  this  secret,  my  dear,  but  your- 
self. If  you  reveal  it  to  any  one  at  all  I  shaU  be  lost,  and  you 
also,  perhaps." 

"Oh!  heavens!" 

"Listen  to  me;  this  is  what  has  happened:  My  brother, 
who  was  coming  to  my  assistance,  to  take  me  away  by  force, 
if  it  were  necessary,  fell  in  with  the  cardinal's  emissary  com- 
ing in  search  of  me.  He  followed  him.  Eeaching  a  solitary 
and  retired  part  of  the  road,  he  drew  his  sword  and  required 
the  messenger  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  papers  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer.     The  messenger  resisted ;  my  brother  killed  him." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  a  shudder. 

"Eemember  that  was  the  only  way.  Then  my  brother 
determined  to  substitute  cunning  for  force.  He  took  the 
papers,  and  presented  himself  here  as  the  cardinal's  emissary, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  a  carriage  will  come  to  take  me  away 
by  order  of  his  Eminence." 

"  I  understand  ;  your  brother  sends  the  carriage." 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  that  is  not  all.  That  letter  you  have 
received,  and  which  you  believe  to  be  from  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  forgery." 

•'  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  forgery  ;  it  is  a  snare  to  prevent  your  making  any 
resistance  when  the  persons  come  to  fetch  you." 

"  But  D'Artagnan  is  coming !  " 

"  Do  not  be  deceived.  D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  are  de- 
tained at  the  siege  of  Rochelle." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Mj  brother  met  some  of  the  cardinal^  ^  fem\a«w\fc'^ '"vx^  *^^ 
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uniform  of  musketeers-  You  would  have  been  summoned  to 
the  gate,  you  would  haye  thought  you  went  to  meet  friends, 
you  would  have  been  carried  off  and  taken  back  again  to 
Paris." 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  senses  fail  me  amid  such  a  chaos  of 
iniquities.  I  feel,  if  this  continues,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux, 
raising  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  "  I  shall  go  mad ! " 

«  Stop  —  " 

"What?" 

"  I  hear  a  horse's  steps ;  it  is  my  brother  setting  off  again. 
I  want  to  give  him  a  last  farewell.     Come." 

Milady  opened  the  window  and  beckoned  to  Madame  Bona- 
cieux to  join  her.     The  young  woman  complied. 

Rochefort  passed  at  a  gallop. 

"  Farewell,  brother  ! "  cried  milady. 

The  chevalier  raised  his  head,  saw  the  two  young  women, 
and  without  stopping  waved  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way  to 
milady. 

"  Dear,  good  George ! "  said  she,  closing  the  window  with 
an  expression  of  face  full  of  affection  and  melancholy. 

And  she  resumed  her  seat  as  if  plunged  in  entirely  personal 
reflections. 

**  Dear  lady,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  "  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting you,  but  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  Good 
heavens  !  You  have  more  experience  than  I  have.  Speak !  1 
will  listen." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  milady,  "it  is  possible  that  I  may 
be  mistaken,  and  D'Artagnan  and  his  three  friends  may  really 
come  to  your  assistance." 

"  Oh !  that  would  be  too  beautiful !  "  cried  Madame  Bona- 
cieux.    "  So  much  happiness  is  not  destined  for  me  ! " 

"Then,  you  perceive,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time,  a 
kind  of  race,  which  should  arrive  first.  If  your  friends  are 
the  speedier,  you  are  saved ;  if  the  cardinal's  satellites  are,  you 
are  lost ! " 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes  I  lost  beyond  redemption !  What  am  I  to 
do  then  ?     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  a  very  simple  way,  very  natural  —  " 

"What?     Say!" 

"To  wait,  concealed  in  the  neighborhood,  until  you  satisfied 
yourself  who  the  men  were  who  came  to  ask  for  you." 

"  But  where  can  I  wait  ?  " 

"  Oh  ]  there  is  no  difficulty  in  that.  I  shall  stop  and  con- 
oeaJ  myself  at  a  few  leagues  iiom  \ie^ft,  \K)i\.  -ccl^  V^Yother  can 
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rejoin  me.    Well,  I  will  take  you  with  me.    We  can  oonoeal 
ourselves  and  wait  together." 

"But  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go;  I  am  almost  a  prisoner 
here." 

"  As  I  am  supposed  to  go  by  an  order  from  the  cardinal,  no 
one  will  believe  you  are  anxious  to  follow  me." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  you  bid  me  farewell,  you 
get  on  the  step  to  embrace  me  a  last  time.  My  brother's  ser- 
vant, who  comes  to  fetch  me,  is  forewarned ;  he  makes  a  sign 
to  the  postilion  and  we  set  off  at  a  gallop." 

"  But  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan !  if  he  should  come  I" 

"  Well,  shall  we  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  easy.     We  will  send  my  brother's  servant 
back  to  Bethune,  and,  as  I  told  you  we  can  trust  him,  he  sliall 
assume  a  disguise  and  place  himself  in  front  of  the  convent 
If  the  cardinal's  emissaries  arrive,  he  will  not  stir ;    if  M* 
D'Artag^n  and  his  friends  come,  he  will  bring  them  to  uu." 

"  He  knows  them,  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  does.  Has  he  not  seen  M.  d'Artagnan  at  my 
house  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,  you  are  right.  In  this  way  all  will  go  well 
—  all  will  be  for  the  best ;  but  do  not  go  far  from  here." 

"Seven  or  eight  leagues  at  most.  We  will  stay  on  the 
frontier,  for  instance;  and  at  the  first  alarm  we  can  leave 
France." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  meantime." 

u  Wait." 

«  But  if  they  come  ?  " 

**  My  brother's  carriage  will  be  here  before  tliem." 

"  Supposing  I  am  at  a  distance  from  jrou  when  the  carri;i,ge 
eomes  for  you ;  at  dinner  or  supper,  for  instance  ?  " 

**  Do  one  thing." 

*'  What  ?  " 

"  Tell  your  good  mother  superior  that,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  as  much  together  as  possible,  you  beg  her  to  let  you  take 
your  mealB  witili  me." 

'^Willsheletme?" 

-^  What  harm  is  there  in  it  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  very  good !  In  this  way  we  shall  not  be  se]>aJ'attui  t<>i 
an  insi^nt." 

^  Well,  go  down  to  her,  then,  and  uxuk<e  youv  yvw^wv^A.    ^^ 
bead  feals  &  little  heavy.     I  will  tais^^i  a  Wv\i  Vw  VW^  •^v^wVv.^u'^ 
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"  Go;  and  where  shall  I  find  you  ?  " 

"Here,  in  an  hour." 

"  Here,  in  an  hour.  Oh  I  how  good  you  are !  and  I  thank 
you ! '' 

"  How  could  I  help  being  interested  in  you  ?  If  you  were 
not  so  beautiful  and  so  amiable,  are  you  not  the  beloved  of 
one  of  my  best  friends  ?  " 

"  Dear  D'Artagnan !     Oh !  how  he  will  thank  you  ! " 

"  I  hope  so.     Now,  then,  all  is  agreed  j  let  us  go  down." 

"You  are  going  into  the  garden  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Go  along  this  corridor,  and  a  little  staircase  will  bring  you 
to  it." 

"Excellent — thank  you ! " 

And  the  two  women  parted,  exchanging  affectionate  smiles. 

Milady  had  told  the  truth  —  her  head  was  heavy ;  for  her 
ill-arranged  plans  clashed  against  one  another  like  a  chaos. 
She  needed  to  be  alone  in  order  to  collect  her  thoughts  a 
little.  She  saw  vaguely  into  the  future;  but  she  needed 
silence  and  quiet  in  order  to  give  all  her  ideas,  still  in  con- 
fusion, a  distinct  form  and  a  regular  plan. 

The  most  pressing  thing  was,  to  get  Madame  Bouacieux 
away  and  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there,  in  case  of 
necessity,  use  her  as  a  hostage.  Milady  began  to  question 
the  issue  of  this  terrible  duel,  in  which  her  enemies  showed 
as  much  perseverance  as  she  did  animosity. 

Besides,  she  felt  as  we  feel  when  a  storm  is  approaching, 
that  this  issue  was  near  and  could  not  fail  to  be  terrible. 

The  principal  thing  for  her  then  was,  as  we  have  said,  to 
keep  Madame  Bonacieux  in  her  power.  Madame  Bonacieux 
was  D'Artagnan's  very  life  —  the  life  of  the  woman  he  loved 
was  more  than  his  life  ;  in  case  of  ill  fortune,  this  was  a  wa\ 
of  negotiating  and  of  certainly  obtaining  favorable  conditions. 

Now,  this  point  was  settled :  Madame  Bonacieux,  without 
any  suspicion,  accompanied  her.  Once  concealed  with  her  at 
Armentieres,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  her  believe  that  lyAr- 
fcagnan  had  not  come  to  B^thune.  In  a  fortnight,  at  the  most, 
Rochefort  would  be  back  again.  During  that  fortnight,  more- 
over, she  would  have  time  to  think  how  she  could  best  be  re- 
venged on  the  four  friends.  She  entertained  no  fear  of  being 
bored,  thank  Grod !  for  she  should  enjoy  the  sweetest  pastime 
events  could  offer  to  a  woman  of  her  character — the  perfect- 
ing  of  a  cruel  vengeance. 

While  revolving  all  this  in  \i^i  mud,  she  was  casting  hei 
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eyes  around  her,  and  arranging  in  lier  head  the  topography  of 
the  garden.  Milady  was  fike  a  good  general,  who  looks  out 
alike  for  victory  and  defeat,  and  is  quite  prepared,  according 
to  the  chances  of  the  battle,  to  march  forward  or  to  beat  a 
retreat. 

At  the  end  of  an  hoar  she  heard  a  sweet  voice  calling  her. 
Tt  was  Madame  Bonacieux's.  The  good  abbess  had  naturally 
consented  to  everything ;  and  as  a  beginning  they  were  to  sup 
together. 

On  reaching  the  court-yard,  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage 
stopping  at  the  gate. 

Milady  listened. 

"Do  you  hear  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  the  rolling  of  a  carriage.'' 

"  It  is  the  one  my  brother  sends  for  us." 

"  Oh !  my  God  ! " 

"  Come ;  come !     Courage ! '' 

The  bell  of  the  convent  gate  rung  —  milady  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

"  Go  up  to  your  chamber,"  said  she  to  Madame  Bonacieux ; 
"  of  course  you  have  some  jewels  you  would  like  to  take  with 
you." 

"  I  have  his  letters,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  go  get  them,  and  come  to  my  room ;  we  will  have 
a  bite  of  supper.  We  shall  travel  part  of  the  night,  perhaps, 
and  must  keep  our  strength  up." 

"  Great  heavens ! "  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  placing  her 
hand  on  her  bosom ;  "  my  heart  beats  so  I  cannot  walk." 

"  Courage,  my  dear,  courage !  Remember  that  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  you  will  be  safe ;  and  think  that  what  you  are  about 
to  do  is  for  his  sake." 

"Yes,  yes,  everything  for  his  sake.  You  have  restored  my 
courage  by  a  single  word.     Go,  I  will  be  with  you  directly." 

Milady  hastily  ran  up  to  her  room.  There  she  found 
Rochefort's  lackey,  and  gave  him  his  instructions. 

He  was  to  wait  at  the  gate.  If  by  chance  the  musketeers 
should  appear,  the  carriage  was  to  drive  off  as  fast  as  possible, 
pass  round  the  convent,  and  go  and  wait  for  milady  at  a  little 
village  situated  at  the  other  sir^e  of  the  wood.  In  this  case 
milady  was  to  cross  the  garden  and  gain  the  village  on  foot. 
We  have  already  said  milady  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  France. 

If  the  musketeers  did  not  appear,  things  ^«t^  \/c>  %c»  w\  "^^ 
had  been  agreed.     Madame  Bonacieux  ^%&  te  ^^'^  \sJ^  *^^ 
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carriage  as  if  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  she  was  to  take  away 
,  Madame  Bonacieux. 

Madame  Bonacieux  came  in,  and,  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
if  she  had  any,  milady  repeated  to  the  lackey,  before  her,  all 
the  last  part  of  her  instructions. 

Milady  asked  some  questions  about  the  carriage.  It  was  a 
three-horse  chaise  driven  by  a  postilion.  Rochefort's  lackey 
was  to  precede  it  as  a  courier. 

Milady  was  wrong  in  fearing  that  Madame  Bonacieux  would 
have  any  suspicions.  The  poor  young  woman  was  too  inno- 
cent to  suppose  that  any  woman  could  be  guilty  of  such 
perfidy.  Besides,  the  name  of  the  Countess  Winter,  which 
she  had  heard  the  abbess  pronounce,  was  perfectly  unknown 
to  her,  and  she  was  even  ignorant  that  she  had  so  great  and 
so  fatal  a  share  in  the  misfortunes  of  her  life. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  when  the  lackey  had  gone  out,  "  every- 
thing is  ready.  The  abbess  suspects  nothing,  and  believes 
that  they  have  come  after  me  by  the  cardinal's  command. 
The  man  has  gone  to  give  his  last  orders ;  take  a  mouthful  to 
eat,  drink  a  swallow  of  wine,  and  let  us  go." 

"Yes,"    said   Madame  Bonacieux   mechanically;    "let  us 

go." 

Milady  made  her  a  sign  to  sit  down  before  her,  poured  out 
a  small  glass  of  Spanish  wine  for  her,  and  helped  her  to  some 
of  the  breast  of  a  chicken. 

"See!"  said  she;  "how  propitious  everything  is;  here  is 
night  coming  on ;  by  daybreak  we  shall  have  gained  our  re- 
treat, and  no  one  can  have  any  suspicion  where  we  are.  Come, 
courage  !  —  take  something." 

Madame  Bonacieux  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  mechanically,  and 
just  touched  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

"  Come !  come  ! "  said  milady,  lifting  hers  to  her  mouth, 
"  do  as  I  do." 

But  just  as  she  was  putting  hers  to  her  mouth,  her  hand  re- 
mained suspended ;  she  had  heard  something  on  the  road  which 
sounded  like  the  far-off  beat  of  hoofs  approaching ;  then,  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  the 
neighing  of  horses. 

This  noise  roused  her  from  her  joy  as  a  storm  awakens  the 
sleeper  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  dream.  She  g^ew  pale  and 
ran  to  the  window,  while  Madame  Bonacieux,  rising  all  of  a 
tremble,  leaned  on  her  chair  to  avoid  falling. 

Nothing  was  yet  to  be  seen,  only  they  heard  the  galloping 
eonstantly  draw  nearer. 
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"  Oh  I  heavens ! "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux,  "  what  is  that 
noise  ?  " 

"  It  is  either  our  friends  or  our  enemies,"  said  milady,  with 
her  terrible  coolness  ;  "  stay  where  you  are  —  I  will  tell  you.'* 

Madame  Bonacieux  remained  standing,  mute,  pale,  and 
motionless. 

The  noise  became  louder,  the  horses  could  not  be  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  distant.  If  they  were  not  yet  to  be  seen,  it 
was  because  the  road  made  a  bend.  Yet  the  noise  became  so 
distinct  that  the  horses  might  be  counted  by  the  sharply  de- 
fined sound  of  their  hoofs. 

Milady  gazed  with  all  her  eyes ;  it  was  just  light  enough  for 
her  to  recognize  those  who  were  coming. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  she  saw  the  glitter  of  laced 
hats  and  the  waving  of  plumes ;  she  counted  two,  then  five, 
then  eight  horsemen.  One  of  them  was  two  lengths  of  his 
horse  in  advance  of  the  others. 

Milady  uttered  a  stifled  groan.  In  the  first  horseman  she 
recognized  D'Artagnan. 

"  Oh !  heavens  !  heavens  ! "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux,  "what 
is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  cardinal's  guards — not  an  instant  to  be  lost ! "  cried 
milady.     "  Let  us  fly  I  let  us  fly  ! " 

"Yes!  yes!  let  us  fly!"  repeated  Madame  Bonacieux,  but 
without  being  able  to  take  a  step,  fixed  to  the  spot  as  she  was 
by  terror. 

They  heard  the  horsemen  riding  under  the  windows. 

"Come  on,  then!  do  come  on  I  "cried  milady,,  striving  to  drag 
the  young  woman  along  by  the  arm.  "  Thanks  to  the  garden, 
we  yet  can  escape.  I  have  the  key.  But  let  us  make  haste. 
In  five  minutes  it  will  be  too  late  ! " 

Madame  Bonacieux  tried  to  walk,  took  two  steps,  and  sank 
on  her  knees. 

Milady  strove  to  lift  her  up  and  carry  her,  but  could  not 
succeed. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  rolling  of  the  carriage, 
which  as  soon  as  the  musketeers  were  seen  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
Then  three  or  four  shots  were  fired. 

"  For  the  last  time,  will  you  come  ?  "  cried  milady. 

"  Oh !  my  God !  my  God !  You  see  my  strength  fails  ma 
You  see  plainly  I  cannot  walk.     Escape  yourself ! " 

"Escape  myself,  and  leave  you  here !  No,  no,  never ! "  cried 
milady. 

All  at  once  she  stopped,  a  livid  ftasVi  dax\fe^  Ixotcl  \\ert  «^^s^ 
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She  ran  to  the  table,  poured  into  Madame  Bonacieux's  glass 
the  contents  of  a  ring  which  she  opened  with  singular  Quick- 
ness. 

It  was  a  grain  of  a  reddish  color,  which  instantly  melted. 

Then,  taking  the  glass  with  a  firm  hand,  — 

"Drink,"  said  she;  "this  wine  will  give  you  strength  — 
drink ! " 

And  she  put  the  glass  to  the  lips  of  the  young  woman^  who 
drank  mechanically. 

"  This  is  not  the  way  I  wanted  to  avenge  myself,"  said 
milady,  setting  the  glass  on  the  table  with  an  infernal  smile, 
"  but,  faith  !  one  does  what  one  can ! " 

And  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Madame  Bonacieux  saw  her  go  without  being  able  to  follow 
her.  She  was  like  those  people  who  dream  they  are  pursued, 
and  who  vainly  struggle  to  walk. 

A  few  moments  passed.  A  frightful  noise  was  heard  at  the 
gate.  Every  instant  Madame  Bonacieux  expected  to  see 
milady,  but  she  did  not  return. 

At  length  she  heard  the  grating  of  the  hinges  of  the  opening 
gates,  the  noise  of  boots  and  spurs  resounded  on  the  stairs. 
There  was  a  great  murmur  of  voices  coming  nearer  and  nearer ; 
it  seemed  to  her  she  heard  her  own  name  pronounced. 

All  at  once  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  and  darted  toward 
the  door.     She  had  recognized  D'Artagnan's  voice. 

"  D' Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan ! "  cried  she,  "  is  it  you  ?  This 
way !  this  way  ! " 

"  Constance  !  Constance ! "  replied  the  young  man,  "  where 
are  you  ?     My  God !  " 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  yielded  to  a  shock, 
rather  than  opened.  Several  men  rushed  into  the  room. 
Madame  Bonacieax  had  sunk  into  an  arm-chair,  without  the 
power  of  moving. 

D'Artagnan  threw  down  a  pistol,  still  smoking,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  mistress. 
Athos  replaced  his  in  his  belt.  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who  held 
their  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  returned  them  to  their 
scabbards. 

"  Oh !  D' Artagnan !  my  beloved  D' Artagnan !  You  have  come, 
then,  at  last.     You  have  not  deceived  me !     It  is  indeed  you ! '' 

"  Yes,  yes,  Constance  !  —  reunited." 

"  Oh !  how  foolish  she  was  to  tell  me  vou  would  not  come. 
I  hoped  silently.  I  was  not  willing  to  flee.  Oh  !  how  rightly 
I  have  acted !  how  happy  1  am\" 
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At  the  word  she,  Athos,  who  had  quietly  seated  himself, 
suddenly  got  up. 

"  She  !  who  ?  "  asked  D' Artagnan. 

"Why,  my  companion.  She  who,  out  of  friendship  for  me, 
wished  to  save  me  from  my  persecutors.  She  who,  mistaking 
you  for  the  cardinal's  guards,  has  just  made  her  escape." 

"  Your  companion  ? "  cried  D' Artaguan,  becoming  paler 
than  his  mistress's  white  veil;  *^what  companion  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  She  whose  carriage  was  at  the  gate,  a  woman  who  calls 
herself  your  friend,  D'Artagnan,  a  woman  to  whom  you  have 
told  everything." 

"  But  her  name,  her  name ! "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  my  God ! 
don't  you  know  her  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  was  pronounced  before  me.  Stop  —  but  —  it  is 
strange  —  oh  !  my  God !  my  head  swims  —  I  cannot  see ! " 

"  Help !  friends !  help  !  Her  hands  are  like  ice,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  she  is  ill !    Great  God,  she  is  growing  unconscious  ! " 

While  Porthos  was  calling  for  help  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
Aramis  ran  to  the  table  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  But  he 
stopped  at  seeing  the  horrible  alteration  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  Athos,  who,  standing  before  the  table,  his  hair 
rising  from  his  head,  his  eyes  fixed  in  stupor,  was  looking  at 
one  of  the  glasses  and  seemed  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible 
doubt. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Athos,  "  oh !  no.  It  is  impossible !  God  would 
not  permit  such  a  crime  !  " 

"  Water  !  water !  "  cried  D'Artagnan ;  "  water ! " 

"Oh!  poor  woman!  poor  woman!"  murmured  Athos,  in  a 
broken  voice. 

Madame  Bonacieux  opened  her  eyes  under  D'Artagnan's 
kisses. 

"  She  revives ! "  cried  the  young  man. 

"  Madame ! "  said  Athos,  "  madame,  in  heaven's  name,  whose 
c^npty  glass  is  this  ?  " 

"  Mine,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  in  a  dying  voice. 

"But  who  poured  out  for  you  the  wine  that  was  in  this 
glass  ? " 

"  SheP 

"But  who  is  5^6.^" 

"  Oh !  I  remember,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  the  Countess 
Winter." 

The  four  friends  uttered  one  and  the  same  cry,  bvit  IVa  ^t^ 
of  Athos  dominated  over  all  the  rest. 
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At  that  moment  Madame  Bonacieux's  face  gi-ew  livid,  a 
stifled  agony  overcame  her^  and  she  sank  panting  into  the  arm^ 
of  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

D'Artagnan  seized  Athos's  hand  with  an  anguish  difficult  to 
describe. 

«  What !  do  you  believe  —  ?  " 

His  voice  was  stifled  by  sobs. 

"  I  believe  everything,"  said  Athos. 

"D'Artagnan!  D'Artagnan!"  cried  Madame  Bonacieux, 
"  where  art  thou  ?  Do  not  leave  me  —  thou  seest  that  I  am 
dying ! '' 

D'Artagnan  let  fall  Athos's  hand,  which  he  still  held  convul- 
sively clasped  in  his,  and  hastened  to  her. 

Her  beautiful  face  was  distorted,  her  glassy  eyes  were  fixed, 
a  convulsive  shuddering  shook  her  body,  the  sweat  stood  on 
her  brow. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  run,  call !  Aramis !  Porthos !  call  for 
help ! " 

"  Useless ! "  said  Athos,  "  useless !  For  the  poison  which  she 
pours  out,  there  is  no  antidote." 

"  Yes,  yes !  help  !  help  ! "  murmured  Madame  Bonacieux ; 
«  help ! " 

Then,  collecting  all  her  strength,  she  took  the  young  man's 
head  between  her  hands,  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  as  if  her 
whole  soul  had  passed  into  her  look,  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
his. 

"  Constance !  Constance  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan  wildly. 

A  sigh  escaped  from  Madame  Bonacieux's  mouth  and  dwelt 
for  an  instant  on  D' Artagnan's  lips  —  that  sigh  was  her  soul, 
so  chaste  and  so  loving,  reascending  to  heaven. 

D'Artagnan  held  only  a  corpse  pressed  to  his  heart. 

The  young  man  uttered  a  cry  and  fell  by  his  mistress's  side 
as  pale  and  as  cold  as  she  wa^. 

Porthos  wept,  Aramis  lifted  his  hand  toward  heaven,  Athos 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

At  that  moment  a  man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  almost  as 
pale  as  those  in  the  room,  looked  round  him,  saw  Madame 
Bonacieux  dead  and  D'Artagnan  fainting. 

He  appeared  just  at  that  moment  of  stupor  which  follows 
great  catastrophes. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  he.      "  Here  is  M.  d'Artagnan, 
and  you  are   his   three   friends,   MM.   Athos,   Porthos,   and 
AramisJ' 
The  persons  whose  namea  laaA  \a%\.\sftekTi^Tft\!LQ\ixiced  looked 
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at  the  stranger  in  astonishment. .   All  three  thought  they  knew 
him. 

"  Gentlemen/'  resumed  the  new  comer,  "  you  are,  as  I  am, 
in  search  of  a  woman,  who,"  added  he,  with  a  terrible  smile^ 
"  must  have  passed  this  way,  for  I  see  a  corpse  here ! " 

The  three  friends  remained  mute.  But  the  voice,  as  well  as 
the  face,  reminded  them  of  a  man  they  had  seen,  and  yet  they 
could  not  remember  in  what  circumstances. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  since  you  will  not 
recognize  a  man  who  probably  owes  his  -  life  to  you  twice,  I 
must  name  myself :  I  am  the  Lord  Winter,  that  woman's 
brother-in-law." 

The  three  friends  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

Athos  rose  and  offered  him  his  hand. 

"  You  are  welcome,  milord,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are  one  of  our 
friends." 

"  I  left  Portsmouth  five  hours  after  her,"  said  Lord  Winter. 
"  I  arrived  three  hours  after  her  at  Boulogne,  I  missed  her  by 
twenty  minutes  at  St.  Onier.  At  last  at  Lilliers  I  lost  trace  of 
her.  I  was  going  about  at  haphazard,  inquiring  of  every  one, 
when  1  saw  you  gallop  by.  I  recognized  M.  d'Artagnan.  I 
called  to  you ;  you  did  not  answer ;  I  tried  to  follow  you,  but 
my  horse  was  too  tired  to  go  at  the  same  rate  as  yours.  And 
yet  it  seems  that,  in  spite  of  all  your  diligence,  you  still  ar- 
rived too  late." 

"  You  see ! "  said  Athos,  pointing  to  Madame  Bonacieux 
dead,  and  to  D'Artagnan,  whom  Porthos  and  Aramis  were 
trying  to  recall  to  life. 

**  Are  they  both  dead  ?  "  asked  Lord  Winter  coldly. 

"No,"  replied  Athos;  "fortunately,  M.  d'Artagnan  has  only 
fainted." 

"  Ah !  so  much  the  better  ! "  said  Lord  Winter. 

At  that  moment  D'Artagnan  opened  his  eyes. 

He  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  Porthos  and  Aramis,  and 
threw  himself  like  a- madman  on  his  mistress's  dead  body. 

Athos  rose,  walked  up  to  his  friend  with  a  slow  and  solemn 
step,  kissed  him  tenderly,  and,  as  he  burst  into  violent  sobs, 
said  to  him,  with  his  noble  and  persuasive  voice : 

"  Friend,  be  a  man  !  Women  weep  for  the  dead,  men  avenge 
them ! " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  yes !  If  it  is  to  avenge  her, 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you." 

Athos  took  advantage  of  this  moment  of  strength,  which  th<A 
hope  of  vengeance  restored  to  his  wwioYWtL'aX*^  1yv^\:l^^\r»  \ss5^^ 
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a  sign  to  Porthos  and  Aramis  to  go  and  fetch  the  mother 
superior. 

The  two  friends  met  her  in  the  corridor,  still  in  great  anxiety 
and  agitation  at  such  events.  She  summoned  some  of  the 
nuns,  who  contrary  to  all  convent  customs  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  five  men. 

"  Madame,"  said  Athos,  passing  his  arm  under  D'Artagnan's, 
"we  abandon  to  your  pious  care  the  body  of  this  unfortunate 
woman.  Treat  her  as  one  of  your  sisterhood.  We  will  return 
some  day  to  pray  over  her  grave ! " 

D' Artagnan  hid  his.  face  in  Athos's  bosom,  and  burst  into 
sobs. 

"  Weep  !  "  said  Athos,  "  weep !  Heart  full  of  love,  youth, 
and  life  !     Alas  !  would  that  I  could  weep  as  thou  dost !  " 

And,  affectionate  as  a  father,  consoling  as  a  priest,  great  as 
a  man  who  has  suffered  much,  he  drew  away  his  friend. 

All  five,  followed  by  their  lackeys  leading  their  horses,  took 
their  way  to  the  town  of  B^thune,  the  outlying  houses  of 
which  they  saw,  and  stopped  at  the  first  inn  to  which  they 
came. 

"But,"  .said  D'Artagnan,  "are  we  not  to  pursue  that 
woman  ?  " 

"  Presently,"  said  Athos  ;  "  I  have  certain  measures  to  take." 

"  She  will  escape  us,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  she  will 
escape  us,  Athos,  and  it  will  be  your  fault." 

"  I  will  answer  for  her,"  said  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  had  such  trust  in  his  friend's  word  that  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  entered  the  inn  without  making  a  reply. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each  other,  not  at  all  under- 
standing Athos's  confidence. 

Lord  Winter  thought  he  spoke  in  this  way  to  assuage  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  sorrow. 

"Kow,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  when  he  had  ascertained 
there  were  five  vacant  rooms  in  the  hotel,  "  let  us  each  retire 
to  his  own  chamber.  D'Artagnan  needs  to  be  alone,  to  weep 
and  to  sleep.     I  take  charge  of  everything.    Do  not  worry." 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,"  said  Lord  Winter^  "that  if 
there  are  any  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  countess,  it 
concerns  me ;   she  is  my  sister-in-law." 

"  Me  also  !  "  said  Athos ;  "  she  is  my  wife." 

D'Artagnan  smiled,  for  he  realized  that  Athos  was  sure  of 
his  vengeance  since  he  revealed  such  a  secret.  Porthos  and 
Aramis  looked  at  each  other.  Lord  Winter  thought  Athos 
fFAs  mad. 
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**  Now,  all  go  to  your  rooms/'  said  Athos,  "  and  leave  me  to 
act.  You  must  perceive  that  in  my  quality  of  a  husband  this 
concerns  me.  Only,  D'Artagnan,  if  you  have  not  lost  it,  give 
me  the  piece  of  paper  which  fell  from  that  man's  hat.  The 
name  of  the  village  of is  written  on  it.'^ 

"  Ah ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  understand  now ;  that  name 
written  in  her  hand  —  " 

"  You  see,"  said  Athos,  "  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  I '' 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
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Athos's  despair  had  given  place  to  a  concentrated  grief, 
which  made  this  man's  brilliant  mental  faculties  keener  than 
ever. 

Possessed  by  a  single  thought,  that  of  the  promise  he  had 
made,  and  of  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed,  he  was  tiie ' 
last  to  retire  to  his  room.  He  begged  the  host  to  get  him  a 
map  of  the  province,  bent  over  it,  examined  the  lines  traced 
on  it,  perceived  that  there  were  four  different  roads  from 
B^thune  to  Armentieres,  and  called  the  valets. 

Planchet,  Grimaud,  Bazin,  and  Mousqueton  presented  them* 
selves,  and  received  Athos's  clear,  positive,  and  serious  orders  ■> 
they  were  to  set  out  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  and  to  go 
to  Armentieres  —  each  by  a  different  route.  Planchet,  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  four,  was  to  follow  the  road  by  which 
had  passed  the  carriage  on  which  the  four  friends  had  fired, 
and  which  was  accompanied,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  Rocne- 
fort's  servant. 

Athos  set  the  lackeys  to  work  first,  because,  since  these  men 
had  been  in  the  service  of  himself  and  his  friends,  he  had  dis- 
covered in  each  of  them  different  and  essential  qualities. 

Besides,  lackeys  asking  questions  inspire  less  mistrust  iu 
strangers  than  their  masters,  and  meet  with  more  sympathies 
among  those  to  whom  they  apply. 

Finally,  milady  was  acquainted  with  the  masters,  but  did 
not  know  the  lackeys;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  lackeys 
knew  milady  perfectly  well. 

All  four  were  to  meet  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock.  If 
they  had  discovered  milady's  retreat,  three  were  to  remain  on 
guard,  the  fourth  was  to  return  to  B^thune,  to  inform  Athoa 
and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  four  friends. 
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When  these  arrangements  were  made  the  lackeys  retired. 

Athos  then  arose  from  his  chair,  girded  on  his  swDrd,  en- 
veloped himself  in  his  cloak,  and  left  the  hotel.  It  was  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  know,  the 
streets  in  provincial  towns  are  very  little  frequented.  Athos, 
however,  was  visibly  anxious  to  find  some  one  of  whom  he 
could  ask  a  question.  At  length  he  met  a  belated  passer-by, . 
went  up  to  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him.  The  man  he 
addressed  drew  back  in  terror,  yet  he  answered  the  musketeer 
by  a  gesture.  Athos  offered  the  man  half  a  pistole  to  go  with 
him,  but  the  man  refused. 

Athos  then  plunged  into  the  street  the  man  had  indicated 
with  his  finger.  But  on  arriving  at  a  cross-way,  he  stopped 
again,  evidently  embarrassed.  However,  as  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  meeting  some  one  at  the  cross-way  than  anywhere 
else,  he  stood  still.  In  fact,  after  a  few  minutes  a  night-watch 
passed.  Athos  repeated  to  him  the  same  question  he  had 
asked  the  first  person  he  had  met.  The  night-watch  evinced 
the  same  terror,  refused,  also,  to  go  with  Athos,  and  only 
showed  him  with  his  hand  the  road  he  should  take. 

Athos  walked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  reached  the 
suburb,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  city,  opposite  where  he  and 
his  friends  had  entered  it.  Here  he  again  appeared  uneasy 
and  embarrassed,  and  stopped  for  the  third  time. 

Fortunately,  a  beggar  passed  and  came  up  to  Athos  to  ask 
charity.  Athos  offered  him  a  crown  to  accompany  him  where 
he  was  going.  The  beggar  hesitated  at  first,  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  piece  of  silver  glittering  in  the  darkness,  he  consented, 
and  walked  on  before  Athos. 

Reaching  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  showed  in  the  distance 
a  small  house,  isolated,  solitary,  dismal.  Athos  went  to  the 
house,  while  the  beggar,  having  received  his  reward,  hurried 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  walk. 

Athos  went  round  the  house  before  he  could  distinguish  the 
door  from  the  reddish  color  in  which  the  liouse  was  painted. 
No  light  shone  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  no  sound 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited.  It  was  dark  and 
silent  as  a  tomb. 

Three  times  Athos  knocked  and  no  pne  responded.  At  the 
third  knock,  however,  the  door  was  half-opened,  and  a  man  of 
lofty  stature,  pale  complexion,  and  black  hair  and  beard 
appeared. 

Athos  and  he  exchanged  some  words  in  a  low  voice.  Then 
tlie  tall  man  made  a  sign  to  tke  mvi^J^'eXfeet  \Xia.t  II^  might  come 
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ixL    Athos  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  permissioHi 
and  the  door  closed  after  him. 

The  man  whom  Athos  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  and  whom 
he  had  found  with  so  much  trouble,  introduced  him  into  his  lab- 
oratory, where  he  was  engaged  in  fastening  together  with  iron 
wire  the  rattling  bones  of  a  skeleton.  All  the  frame  was 
already  adjusted.     The  skull  only  lay  on  the  table. 

All  the  rest  of  the  furniture  indicated  that  the  occupant  of 
this  house  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
There  were  jars  filled  with  snakes  labelled  according  to  their 
species.  Dried  lizards  shone  like  emeralds,  set  in  great  squares 
of  black  wood ;  bunches  of  wild,  odoriferous  herbs,  doubtless 
having  qualities  unknown  to  ordinary  men,  were  fastened  to 
the  ceiling  and  hung  down  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment. 

But  there  was  no  family,  no  servant.  The  tall  man  dwelt 
alone  in  this  house. 

Athos  cast  a  cold  and  indifferent  glance  on  all  the  objects 
we  have  described,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  man  he  came 
to  seek,  sat  down  near  him. 

Then  he  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his  visit,  and  the 
service  he  required  of  him.  But  scarcely  had  he  expressed 
his  request,  when  the  unknown,  who  had  remained  stand- 
ing before  the  musketeer,  drew  back  in  terror,  and  refused. 
Then  Athos  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  paper,  on  which  were 
written  two  lines,  accompanied  by  a  signature  and  a  seal,  and 
presented  them  to  him  who  had  been  too  premature  in  show- 
ing these  signs  of  repugnance.  The  tall  man  had  scarcely 
j.*ead  the  two  lines,  seen  the  signature,  and  recognized  the  seal, 
when  he  bowed  to  denote  that  he  had  no  longer  any  objection 
to  make,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey. 

Athos  required  no  more.  He  arose,  bowed,  went  out, 
returned  by  the  same  way  he  had  come,  reentered  the  hotel, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room. 

At  daybreak  D'Artagnan  came  to  him,  and  asked  Mm  what 
^as  to  be  done. 

"  Wait  I "  replied  Athos. 

Some  minutes  later,  the  mother  superior  of  the  convent 
aent  to  inform  the  musketeers  that  the  funeral  would  take 
j)lace  at  noon.  There  was  no  news  of  the  poisoner,  only  she 
must  have  escaped  through  the  garden,  on  the  sand  of  which 
her  footsteps  could  be  traced,  and  the  gate  of  which  had  been 
found  locked ;  the  key  had  disappeared. 

At  the  hour  appointed.  Lord  Winter  and  the  four  friends 
repaired  to  the  convent.    The  belb  'w^x^  \A\)^m!^  ^c^<^\£^s^  ^''^s^ 
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chapel  was  open,  the  grating  of  the  choir  was  closed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  choir  the  body  of  the  victim,  clothed  in  her 
novitiate  dress,  was  exposed.  On  each  side  of  the  choir,  and 
behind  the  gratings  opening  from  the  convent,  were  assembled 
the  whole  community  of  the  Carmelites,  who  were  listening  to 
the  divine  service,  and  mingling  their  chants  with  the  chants 
of  the  priests  without  seeing  the  lay  auditors  or  being  seen  by 
them. 

At  the  chapel  door  D'Artagnan  felt  his  courage  failing  him 
again,  and  turned  to  look  for  Athos,  but  Athos  had  disap- 
peared. 

Faithful  to  his  mission  of  vengeance,  Athos  had  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  garden,  and  there,  on  the  sand,  following  the  light 
steps  of  this  woman,  who  had  left  a  bloody  track  wherever 
she  had  gone,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  gate  leading  into  the 
wood,  had  it  opened,  and  plunged  into  the  forest. 

Then  all  his  suspicions  were  confirmed.  The  road  by  which 
the  carriage  had  disappeared  skirted  the  forest.  Athos  pur- 
sued the  road  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
'  Slight  blood-stains  coming  from  the  wound  inflicted  either  on 
the  man  who  accompanied  the  carriage  as  a  courier,  or  from 
one  of  the  horses,  spotted  the  road.  At  the  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  league,  about  fifty  paces  from  Festubert,  a  larger 
blood-stain  showed.  The  ground  was  beaten  down  by  horses. 
Between  the  forest  and  this  tell-tale  place,  a  little  behind  the 
trampled  ground,  was  the  same  track  of  small  feet  as  in  the 
garden.     Here  the  carriage  had  stopped. 

At  this  place  milady  had  come  out  of  the  wood  and  got  into 
the  carriage. 

Satisfied  with  this  discovery,  which  confirmed  all  his  sus- 
picions, Athos  returned  to  the  hotel  and  found  Planchet  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  him. 

Everything  was  as  Athos  had  foreseen. 

Planchet  had  followed  the  road,  like  Athos  had  noticed  the 
blood-stains,  like  Athos  had  remarked  the  place  where  the 
horses  had  stopped.  But  he  had  gone  farther  than  Athos,  so 
that  at  the  village  of  Festubert,  while  drinking  at  an  inn,  he 
had  learned,  without  requiring  to  ask  a  question,  that  about 
half-past  eight  the  evening  before,  a  wounded  man,  who  ac- 
companied a  lady  travelling  in  a  post-chaise,  had  been  obliged 
to  stop,  being  unable  to  proceed.  The  accident  was  attributed 
to  robbers  who  had  stopped  the  chaise  in  the  wood.  The  man 
bad  remained  in  the  village ;  the  woman  had  taken  a  relay  of 
horses  and  continued  hex  joumey* 
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Planchet  went  in  search  of  the  postilion  who  had  driven  the 
chaise,  and  found  him.  He  had  taken  the  lady  as  far  as 
Fromelles,  and  from  Fromelles  she  had  set  out  for  Armen- 
tieres.  Planchet  took  the  short  cut,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  was  at  Armenti^res. 

There  was  but  one  hotel,  "  The  Post.''  Planchet  went  and 
presented  himself  as  a  lackey  out  of  a  place,  who  was  in  search 
of  a  job.  He  had  not  chatted  ten  minutes  with  the  people  of 
the  tavern  before  he  knew  that  a  lady  had  come  there  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  night  before,  alone ;  had  taken  a  room,  had 
sent  for  the  steward,  and  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  stay 
some  time  in  that  neighborhood. 

Planchet  did  not  need  to  know  any  more.  He  hastened  to 
the  rendezvous,  found  the  three  lackeys  at  their  posts,  placed 
them  as  sentinels  at  all  the  doors  of  the  hotel,  and  came  to 
find  Athos,  who  was  just  hearing  the  last  of  the  report  when 
his  friends  returned. 

All  their  faces  were  melancholy  and  anxious,  even  Aramis's 
mild  face. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"Wait,"  replied  Athos. 

Each  one  went  to  his  own  room. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Athos  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  saddled,  and  had  Lord  Winter  and  his  friends  notified  to  be 
prepared  for  the  expedition. 

In  an  instant  all  five  were  ready.  Each  examined  his  arms, 
and  put  them  in  order.  Athos  was  last  to  come  down,  and 
found  D'Artagnan  already  on  horseback  and  impatient. 

"  Patience  ! "  cried  Athos  ;  "  one  of  us  is  still  lacking." 

The  four  gentlemen  looked  round  them  in  astonishment,  for 
they  vainly  wondered  who  this  some  one  lacking  could  be. 

At  this  moment  Planchet  brought  Athos's  horse.  The 
musketeer  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle. 

" Wait  for  me,"  cried  he ;  "I  will  be  back."  . 

And  he  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  accompanied  by  a  tall 
man,  masked,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  red  cloak. 

Lord  Winter  and  the  three  musketeers  looked  at  one  another 
inquiringly.  None  of  them  could  give  the  others  any  infor- 
mation, for  all  were  ignorant  who  this  man  was.  Neverthe- 
less, they  felt  that  this  was  as  it  should  be,  since  the  thing 
was  done  by  Athos's  order. 

At  nine  o'clock,  guided  by  Planchet,  the  little  cavalcade  set 
out,  following  the  route  the  carriage  \iad  X.^'stu 
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It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  that  of  these  six  men,  riding 
silently,  each  plunged  in  his  own  thoughts,  sad  as  despair, 
sombre  as  punishment. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

JUDGMENT. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Monstrous  clouds  were 
flying  across  the  sky,  concealing  the  light  of  the  stars.  The 
moon  would  not  rise  before  midnight. 

Occasionally,  by  the  light  of  a  lightning  flash  gleaming 
along  the  horizon,  the  road  could  be  seen  stretching  before 
them,  white  and  solitary.  Then  when  the  flash  became  ex- 
tinct, all  relapsed  into  darkness. 

Every  instant  Athos  was  calling  D'Artagnan  back,  who  con- 
stantly rode  in  advance  of  the  little  troop,  and  compelling 
him  to  fall  into  rank,  though  in  a  moment  he  was  ahead  again. 
He  had  but  one  thought,  which  was  to  go  forward,  and  he  went. 

They  silently  rode  through  the  little  village  of  Festubert, 
where  the  wounded  servant  was ;  then  they  skirted  the  wood 
of  Richebourg.  When  they  had  reached  Herlier,  Planchet, 
who  was  still  acting  as  guide,  turned  to  the  left. 

Several  times  Lord  Winter,  or  Porthos,  or  Aramis  tried  to 
have  a  word  with  the  man  in  the  red  cloak.  But  at  each 
question  put  to  him  he  bowed,  without  making  any  reply. 
The  travellers  then  understood  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  the  unknown  kept  silence,  and  ceased  speaking  to  him. 

Moreover  the  storm  was  increasing,  the  flashes  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly,  the  thunder  began  to  growl,  and  the  wind, 
precursor  of  a  hurricane,  whistled  in  the  plumes  and  the  hair 
of  the  horsemen. 

The  cavalcade  rode  at  their  utmost  speed. 

A  little  beyond  Fromelles  the  storm  burst  upon  them.  They 
put  on  their  cloaks.  They  had  still  three  leagues  before  them, 
and  they  rode  amid  torrents  of  rain. 

D'Artagnan  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  did  not  put  on  his 
cloak.  He  found  it  pleasant  to  let  the  water  trickle  over  his 
burning  brow,  and  down  his  body  shaken  with  feverish  chills. 

Just  as  the  little  troop  had  passed  Goskal,  and  were  ap- 
proaching The  Post,  a  man,  sheltered  under  a  tree,  stepped 
out   from  its  trunk,  with  which  he  had  been  confounded  in 
the  darkness,  and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  with 
his  £nger  on  his  lips. 
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Athos  reoognixed  Grrhn&ad. 

<' What's  the  matter ?''  cried  Athos;  ^bas  she  left  Annen- 
tieres  ? "" 

Gnmaad  nodded.    At  a  moTement  made  by  D^Litagxum: 

"Silenoe,  lyArtagnan!^  said  Athos.  **!*  have  taken  this 
whole  affair  myself,  so  it  is  my  right  to  question  Giimand.*^ 

"Where  is  she  ? *'  asked  Athos. 

Grimaud  stretched  out  his  hands  in  the  direction  of  the  Ljs. 

"  Far  from  here  ?  ^  asked  Athos. 

Grimaad  showed  his  master  his  forefinger  bent. 

"  Alone  ?  "^  asked  Athos. 

Grimaad  made  a  sign  that  she  was. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "she  is  alone,  within  haH  a 
leagae  of  here,  in  the  direction  of  the  rirer.  'Tis  good! 
Lead  us  forward,  Grimaad.'' 

Grimaud  started  off  across  country,  and  served  as  a  goide 
to  the  cavalcade. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  five  hundred  paces  they  came  to  a 
brook,  which  they  forded- 

By  a  flash  of  lightning  they  saw  the  village  of  Enguinghem. 

"  Is  she  there,  Grimaud  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

Grimaud  shook  his  head. 

And  the  troup  continued  their  route. 

Another  flash  gleamed.  Grimaud  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
by  the  livid  light  of  the  fire-serpent  they  distinguished  a 
little  isolated  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  a  ferry- 
One  window  was  lighted- 

"  Here  we  are ! "  said  Athos. 

At  this  moment  a  man  who  had  been  crouching  in  a  ditch 
jumped  up.  It  was  Mousqueton-  He  pointed  his  finger  to 
the  lighted  window. 

"  She's  there,*'  said  he. 

"  And  Bazin  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"While  I  was  watching  the  window,  he  was  watching 
the  door." 

"  Grood  !  -'  said  Athos ;  "  you  are  all  faithful  servants." 

Athos  leaped  down  from  his  horse,  gave  the  bridle  to 
Grimaud,  and  advanced  toward  the  window,  after  having  made 
a  sign  to  the  rest  of  the  troop  to  go  toward  the  door. 

The  little  house  was  surrounded  by  a  quickset  hedge  two 
or  three  feet  higL  Athr^s  sprang  ovnr  the  hedge  and  went 
up  to  the  window,  wliich  was  without  shutters,  but  had  the 
half-curtains  drawn  to  closely. 
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He  got  upon  the  stone  coping,  in  order  to  see  over  the  top 
of  the  curtain. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  he  saw  a  woman  wrapped  in  a 
dark  mantle  sitting  on  a  stool  near  a  dying  fire.  Her  elbows 
rested  on  a  mean  table,  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  two 
hands,  which  were  white  as  ivory. 

Her  face  was  not  distinguishable,  but  an  ominous  smile 
passed  over  Athos's  lips.  There  was  no  mistaking.  It 
was  indeed  she  wiioni  he  sought. 

At  this  moment  a  horse  neighed,  Milady  raised  her  head, 
saw  Athos's  pale  face  close  to  the  window,  and  screamed. 

Athos  saw  he  was  recognized,  pushed  the  window  with  his 
knee  and  hand.     It  yielded ;  the  panes  broke. 

And  Athos,  like  the  spectre  of  vengeance,  sprang  into  the 
room. 

Milady  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it ;  but,  paler  and 
more  threatening  still  than  Athos,  D'Artagnan  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

Milady  drew  back,  uttering  a  cry.  D'Artagnan,  believing  she 
might  have  means  of  flight,  and  fearing  lest  she  should  escape 
them,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  But  Athos  raised  his 
hand: 

"  Put  back  your  weapon,  D'Artagnan,"  said  he ;  "  this 
woman  must  be  judged  and  not  assassinated.  Wait  but  a 
moment  longer,  my  friend,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.  Come 
in,  gentlemen." 

D'Artagnan  obeyed,  for  Athos  had  the  solemn  voice  and  the 
mighty  gesture  of  a  judge  sent  by  the  Lord  himself.  So, 
behind  D'Artagnan,  entered  Porthos,  Aramis,  Lord  Winter, 
and  the  man  in  the  red  cloak. 

The  four  lackeys  guarded  the  door  and  the  window. 

Milady  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  her  hands  extended,  as  if 
to  conjure  away  this  terrible  apparition.  On  perceiving  her 
brother-in-law,  she  uttered  a  terrible  cry. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  screamed  milady. 

"  We  want,"  said  Athos,  "  Charlotte  Backson,  who  first  was 
called  Comtesse  de  La  Fere,  and  afterwards  Lady  Winter, 
Baroness  of  Shefiield." 

"I  am  she!  I  am  she!"  murmured  she,  at  the  height  of 
terror.     "  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

**'  We  intend  to  judge  you  according  to  your  crimes,"  said 
Athos.  "  You  shall  be  free  to  defend  yourself.  J  ustify  your- 
aelf  if  jou  can.  Monsieur  D'Artagnan,  it  is  for  you  to  accuse 
ber  AraV 
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D'Artagnan  stepped  forward. 

"Before  God  and  before  men/'  said  he,  "I  accuse  this 
woman  of  poisoning  Constance  Bonacieux,  who  died  yester- 
day evening." 

He  turned  to  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"  We  bear  witness  to  this,"  said  the  two  musketeers,  with  one 
impulse. 

D'Artagnan  continued: 

^•Before  God  and  before  men,  I  accuse  this  woman  of  having 
tried  to  poison  me  by  wine  which  she  sent  me  from  Villeroi, 
with  a  forged  letter,  purporting  that  the  wine  came  from  my 
friends.  God  preserved  me,  but  a  man  named  Brisemont  died 
in  my  place." 

"  We  bear  witness  to  this,"  said  Porthos  and  Aramis,  in  the 
same  voice. 

"  Before  God  and  before  men  I  accuse  this  woman  of  having 
urged  me  to  murder  the  Baron  de  Wardes.  But  as  no  one  is 
present  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of , this  accusation,  I  attest 
it  myself.     I  have  done." 

And  M.  d'Artagnan  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
with  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"  It  is  your  turn,  milord,"  said  Athos. 

The  baron  came  forward. 

"  Before  God  and  before  men,"  said  he,  "  I  accuse  this  woman 
of  having  caused  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  assassinated ! "  cried  all  present, 
with  one  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  the  baron,  "assassinated.  On  receiving  the 
warning  letter  you  wrote  to  me,  I  had  this  woman  arrested,  and 
put  her  in  the  charge  of  a  loyal  servant.  She  corrupted  this 
man,  she  placed  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  she  made  him  kill  the 
duke.  And  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  Felton  is  paying  with  his 
life  for  this  fury's  crime  !  " 

A  shudder  crept  through  the  judges  at  the  revelation  of  these 
jrimes  of  which  they  had  not  yet  heard. 

''  This  is  not  all,"  proceeded  Lord  Winter ;  "  my  brother 
Avho  made  you  his  heir,  died  in  three  hours,  of  a  strange  dis- 
order, which  left  livid  traces  over  all  his  body.  Sister,  how 
did  your  husband  die  ?  " 

"  Horror ! "  cried  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"Buckingham's  assassin,  Felton's  assassin,  my  brother's 
assassin,  I  demand  justice  upon  you,  and  I  swear  that  if  it  be 
not  granted  to  me^  I  will  execute  it  myaeVi? 
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And  Lord  Winter  ranged  himself  by  B'Artagnan's  side, 
leaving  his  place  free  for  another  accuser. 

Milady  buried  her  face  in  her  two  hands^  and  tried  to  recall 
her  ideas,  confused  in  a  mortal  vertigo. 

"  It  is  my  turn/'  said  Athos,  himself  trembling  as  the  lion 
trembles  at  the  sight  of  the  serpent ;  "  it  is  my  turn.  I  married 
this  woman  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  I  married  her  in 
spite  of  all  my  family.  I  gave  her  my  wealth,  I  gave  her  my 
name ;  and  one  day  I  discovered  that  this  woman  was  branded ; 
this  woman  was  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lis  on  her  left 
shoulder.'' 

"  Oh !  "  said  milady,  "  I  defy  you  to  find  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  that  infamous  sentence  upon  me.  I  defy  you  to 
find  him  who  executed  it." 

"  Silence  !  "  said  a  voice.     "  It  is  for  me  to  reply  to  that ! " 

And  the  man  in  the  red  cloak  came  forward  in  his  turn. 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?  who  is  this  man  ?  "  cried  milady.  She 
was  suffocated  by  terror ;  her  hair,  which  had  become  undone, 
seemed  to  stand  up  over  her  livid  countenance  as  if  it  were  alive. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  man,  for  to  all  except  Athos  he 
was  unknown. 

Even  Athos  looked  at  him  with  as  much  stupefaction  as  the 
others,  for  he  knew  not  how  he  could  in  any  way  be  mixed  up 
with  the  horrible  drama  which  was  at  that  moment  coming  to 
its  climax. 

After  approaching  milady  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  so 
that  the  table  alone  separated  them,  the  unknown  took  off  his 
mask. 

Milady  for  some  time  examined  with  increasing  terror  his 
pale  face,  framed  in  its  black  hair  and  beard,  and  the  only  ex- 
pression of  which  was  icy  sternness.     Then  all  at  once,  — 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  ! "  cried  she,  rising  and  retreating  to  the  very 
wall ;  "  no,  no !  it  is  an  infernal  apparition !  It  is  not  he  ! 
Help,  help  ! "  she  screamed  in  a  hoarse  voice,  turning  to  the 
wall  as  if  she  could  tear  an  opening  in  it  with  her  hands. 

"  But  who  are  you,  then  ?  "  cried  all  the  witnesses  of  this 
scene. 

"  Ask  this  woman,"  said  the  man  in  the  red  cloak ;  "  for  you 
see  well  enough  she  knows  me  ! " 

"  The  executioner  of  Lille  !  the  executioner  of  Lille ! "  cried 
milady,  a  prey  to  wild  terror,  and  clinging  with  her  hands  to 
the  wall  to  avoid  falling. 

Every  one  drew  back,  and  the  man  in  the  red  cloak  remained 
standing  alone  in  the  middle  oi  \)\ve  icootcl. 
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"Oh!  forgive  me!  pardon!  pardon!"  cried  the  wretched 
woman,  falling  on  her  knees. 

Tiie  unknown  waited  for  silence. 

*<  I  told  you  so  —  that  she  knew  me,"  he  went  on  to  say. 
"  Yes,  I  am  the  executioner  of  the  city  of  Lille,  and  here  is  my 
story." 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  this  man ;  his  words  were  awaited 
with  anxious  eagerness. 

"  This  young  woman  when  she  was  a  young  maiden  was  as 
beautiful  as  she  is  now.  She  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Templemar.  A  young  priest,  of  a  simple  and 
believing  heart,  was  the  chaplain  of  that  convent.  She  under- 
took to  seduce  him,  and  succeeded ;  she  would  have  seduced  a 
saint. 

"The  vows  of  both  were  sacred  —  irrevocable.  Their  in- 
trigue could  not  last  long  without  ruining  both.  She  prevailed 
on  him  to  leave  the  country ;  but  for  them  to  leave  the  country, 
to  escape  together,  to  reach  another  part  of  France,  where  they 
might  live  at  ease,  because  there  they  would  be  unknown, 
money  was  necessary.  Neither  of  them  had  any.  The  priest 
stole  the  sacred  utensils  and  sold  them.  But  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  escape  together,  they  were  both  arrested. 

"  Within  a  week  she  seduced  the  jailer's  son  and  escaped. 
The  young  priest  was  condemned  to  ten  years  in  chains,  and 
to  be  branded.  I  was  executioner  of  the  city  of  Lille,  as  this 
woman  has  said.  I  was  obliged  to  brand  the  guilty  man,  and 
the  guilty  man,  gentlemen,  was  my  brother ! 

"  I  then  swore  that  this  woman  who  had  ruined  him,  who 
was  more  than  his  accomplice,  since  she  had  spurred  him  on  to 
commit  the  crime,  should  share  at  least  his  punishment.  I 
suspected  the  place  where  she  was  concealed.  I  followed  her, 
I  caught  her,  I  bound  her,  and  I  imprinted  the  same  disgrace- 
ful mark  on  her  that  I  had  imprinted  on  my  poor  brother. 

"  The  day  after  my  return  to  Lille,  my  brother,  in  his  turn, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  I  was  accused  of  complicity, 
and  was  condemned  to  stay  in  prison  in  his  place  till  he  should 
be  again  a  prisoner.  My  poor  brother  was  ignorant  of  my  con- 
demnation. He  had  rejoined  this  woman;  they  fled  together 
into  Berry,  and  there  he  obtained  a  little  curacy.  This  woman 
passed  for  his  sister. 

"  The  lord  of  the  estate  on  which  the  curate's  church  was 
situated  saw  this  pretended  sister,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  so 
sincerely  that  he  offered  to  marry  her.     Theii  «»l;ift  V^t^  \Jw^  ^s^aia^ 
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whom  she  had  ruined  for  the  man  whom  she  was  destined  to 
ruin,  and  became  the  Comtesse  de  La  F^re  —  " 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  Athos,  whose  real  name  this 
was.  He  bowed  his  head  in  token  that  all  that  the  executioner 
had  said  was  true. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  other,  "  mad,  desperate,  determined  to 
get  rid  of  an  existence  from  which  she  had  taken  away  every- 
thing, both  honor  and  happiness,  my  poor  brother  returned  to 
Lille,  and,  learning  the  sentence  that  had  condemned  me  in  his 
place,  gave  himself  up,  and  hanged  himself  that  same  night 
from  the  air-hole  of  his  dungeon  cell. 

"I  must  say,  in  justice,  they  who  had  condemned  me  kept 
their  word.  As  soon  as  the  identity  of  the  body  was  proved, 
I  was  set  at  liberty. 

"  That  is  the  crime  of  which  I  accuse  her.  That  is  the  cause 
of  her  being  branded." . 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  "  what  penalty  do  you 
demand  against  this  woman  ?" 

"  The  penalty  of  death,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"Milord  de  Winter,"  continued  Athos,  "  what  penalty  do  you 
demand  against  this  woman  ?  " 

"  The  penalty  of  death,"  replied  Lord  Winter. 

"  MM.  Porthos  and  Aramis,"  repeated  Athos,  "  you  who  are 
her  judges,  what  penalty  do  you  pronounce  on  this  woman  ?  " 

"  The  penalty  of  death,"  replied  the  musketeers,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

Milady  uttered  a  frightful  shriek,  and  dragged  herself  along 
on  her  knees  several  paces  toward  her  judges. 

Athos  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  her. 

"  Charlotte  Backson,  Comtesse  de  La  Fere,  Milady  de  Win- 
ter," said  he,  "  your  crimes  have  wearied  men  on  earth  and 
God  in  heaven.  If  you  know  any  prayer,  say  it ;  for  you  are 
condemned,  and  you  shall  die." 

At  these  words,  which  left  her  no  hope,  milady  rose  to  her 
full  height  and  tried  to  speak,  but  her  strength  failed  her. 
She  felt  that  a  powerful  and  implacable  hand  was  seizing  her 
by  the  hair,  and  was  dragging  her  away  as  irrevocably  as  fate 
drags  man.  She  did  not,  tlierefore,  even  attempt  to  make  any 
resistance,  and  went  out  of  the  cottage. 

Lord  Winter,  D'Artagnan,  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  fol- 
lowed her.  The  lackeys  followed  their  masters,  and  the  room 
TFas  left  desolate,  with  its  broken  window,  its  open  door,  and 
its  smoky  lamp  burning  foTloinly  on  the  table. 
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EXECUTION. 


It  was  almost  midnight.  The  moon,  hollowed  by  its  waning 
and  red  as  blood  under  the  last  traces  of  the  storm,  was  rising 
behind  the  little  town  of  Armentieres,  which  outlined  against 
its  pallid  light  the  dark  silhouette  of  its  houses  and  the  skel- 
eton of  its  high  carved  belfry.  In  front  of  them  the  Lys  was 
rolling  its  waters  like  a  river  of  molten  lead,  while  on  the 
other  bank  could  be  seen  a  black  mass  of  trees,  outlined 
against  a  stormy  sky,  which  was  invaded  by  huge  coppery 
clouds,  creating  a  kind  of  twilight  amid  the  night.  On  the 
left  was  an  old  abandoned  windmill,  with  motionless  vans, 
from  the  ruins  of  which  an  owl  was  emitting  its  shrill,  period- 
ical, and  monotonous  cry.  Here  and  there  in  the  plain,  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  which  the  dismal  procession 
followed,  appeared  a  few  low,  stunted  trees  looking  like  de- 
formed dwarfs  crouching  down  as  if  to  watch  men  at  this 
ominous  hour. 

From  time  to  time  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning  opened  the 
horizon  in  its  whole  width,  zigzagged  over  the  black  mass  of 
trees,  and  came  like  a  terrible  cimeter,  cutting  the  sky  and 
the  water  into  two  parts.  Kot  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed 
the  heavy  atmosphere.  A  deathlike  silence  oppressed  all 
nature.  The  soil  was  humid  and  glistening  with  the  rain 
which  had  just  fallen,  and  the  refreshed  herbs  distilled  their 
perfume  with  increased  energy. 

Two  of  the  lackeys  dragged  milady  along,  each  taking  one 
of  her  arms.  The  executioner  walked  behind  them,  and  Lord 
Winter,  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  walked  behind  the 
executioner. 

Planchet  and  Bazin  came  last. 

The  two  lackeys  led  milady  toward  the  river.  Her  mouth 
was  mute,  but  her  eyes  spoke  with  their  inexpressible  elo- 
quence, supplicating  by  turns  each  of  those  on  whom  she 
looked. 

When  she  found  herself  a  few  paces  in  advance,  she  whis- 
pered to  the  lackeys  : 

*'  A  thousand  pistoles  to  each  of  you,  if  you  will  protect  my 
flight.  But  if  you  deliver  me  up  to  your  masters,  I  have  at 
hand  avengers  who  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  my  death." 

Grimaud  hesitated )  Mousquetoii  ttftTDXAa^m  ^i^\cysa»\v:a^iR«.. 
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Athos,  hearing  milady's  voice,  came  up  quickly ;  Lord 
Winter  did  the  same. 

"  Send  off  these  lackeys,"  said  he ;  "  she  has  spoken  to 
them ;  they  are  no  longer  safe." 

Planchet  and  Bazin  were  summoned,  and  took  the  places  of 
Grimaud  and  Mousqueton. 

When  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  executioner 
approached  milady  and  bound  her  hands  and  her  feet. 

Then  she  broke  silence  to  cry  out : 

"  You  are  cowards,  you  are  miserable  assassins  !  It  takes 
ten  men  of  you  to  murder  one  woman.  Beware !  If  I  am  not 
rescued  I  shall  be  avenged." 

"  You  are  not  a  woman,"  said  Athos  coldly.  "  You  do  not 
belong  to  the  human  species.  You  are  a  demon  escaped  from 
hell,  and  we  are  going  to  send  you  back  again." 

"  Ah  !  you  virtuous  men !  "  exclaimed  milady  ;  "  but  re% 
member  that  he  who  touches  a  hair  of  my  head  is  himself  an 
assassin." 

"  The  executioner  can  kill,  madame,  without  being  on  that 
account  an  assassin,"  said  the  man  in  the  red  cloak,  striking 
on  his  immense  sword.     "  He  is  the  last  judge ;  that  is  all." 

And  as  he  was  binding  her  while  saying  these  words,  mi^ 
lady  uttered  two  or  three  wild  cries,  which  produced  a  strange 
effect,  flying  away  into  the  night  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  the  woods. 

"  But  if  I  am  guilty,  if  I  have  committed  the  crimes  you 
charge  me  with,"  shrieked  milady,  "take  me  before  atribunaL 
You  are  not  judges,  you,  to  condemn  me ! " 

"  I  offered  you  Tyburn,"  said  Lord  Winter ;  "  why  did  you 
not  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  want  to  die ! "  cried  milady,  writhing ; 
"  because  I  am  too  young  to  die  ! " 

"  The  woman  you  poisoned  at  Bethune  was  even  younger 
than  you,  madame,  and  yet  she  is  dead,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  will  enter  a  cloister,  I  will  become  a  nun,"  said  milady. 

"  You  were  in  a  cloister,"  said  the  executioner,  "  and  you  left 
it  to  destroy  my  brother." 

Milady  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  sank  on  her  knees. 

The  executioner  lifted  her  up  by  her  arms,  and  was  carrying 
her  toward  the  boat. 

"  Oh !  my  God  !  "  cried  she,  "  my  God  !  Are  you  going  to 
drown  me  ?  " 

These  cries  had  something  so  heart-rending  in  them  that 
D'Artagnan,  who  had  been  at  &xat  \.\i6  moat  implacable  against 
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milady,  sank  down  on  a  stump  and  bent  his  head,  covering 
his  ears  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  still  heard  her  threaten  and  cry. 

D'Artagnan  was  the  youngest  of  all  these  men ;  his  heart 
failed  him. 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  behold  this  frightful  spectacle !  I  cannot 
consent  that  this  woman  should  die  thus  !  " 

Milady  heard  these  few  words,  and  caught  at  a  gleam  of 
hope. 

**  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan  I  "  cried  she,  "  remember  I  loved 
you ! " 

The  young  man  rose  and  took  a  step  toward  her. 

But  Athos  arose,  drew  his  sword,  placed  himself  in  front  of 
him. 

"  If  you  take  one  step  farther,  D'Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  we 
cross  swords." 

M.  D'Artagnan  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed. 

**  Come  ! "  continued  Athos ;  "  executioner,  do  your  duty." 

"  Willingly,  monseigneur,"  said  the  executioner ;  "  for  as 
true  as  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  I  firmly  believe  I  am  right  in 
performing  my  functions  on  this  woman." 

"  'Tis  well." 

Athos  took  a  step  toward  milady. 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "  the  ill  you  have  done  me ;  I  pardon 
you  for  my  blasted  future,  my  lost  honor,  my  defiled  love,  and 
my  salvation  forever  compromised  by  the  despair  into  which 
you  have  cast  me.     Die  in  peace ! " 

Lord  Winter  advanced  next. 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "  the  poisoning  of  my  brother,  the 
assassination  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  I  pardon 
you  poor  Felton's  death.  I  pardon  you  the  attempts  on  me 
personally.     Die  in  peace." 

'*  And  I,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Pardon  me,  madame,  for  hav- 
ing by  deceit,  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  provoked  your  anger ; 
and  in  exchange  I  pardon  you  the  murder  of  my  poor  sweetheart 
and  your  cruel  vengeance  against  me.  I  pardon  you,  and  I 
weep  for  you.    Die  in  peace." 

"I  am  lostl"  murmured  milady,  in  English:  "I  must 
die!" 

Then  she  rose  of  her  own  accord,  and  cast  around  her  one  oi 
those  keen  looks  which  seemed  to  dart  from  a  flaming  eye. 

She  saw  nothing. 

She  listened ;  she  heard  nothing. 

She  had  only  enemies  around  her. 
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*^  Where  am  I  to  die  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  On  the  other  bank,"  replied  the  executioner. 

Then  he  made  her  enter  the  boat,  and  just  as  he  was  going 
to  set  foot  in  it  himself,  Athos  handed  him  a  sum  of  money, 

"  Here,"  said  he,  **  is  the  price  of  the  execution,  that  it  may 
be  plain  we  are  acting  as  judges." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  executioner ;  "  and  now,  in  her  turn, 
let  this  woman  see  that  I  am  not  fulfilling  my  trade,  but  my 
duty." 

And  he  threw  the  money  into  the  river. 

The  boat  moved  off  toward  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  bear- 
ing  the  guilty  woman  and  the  executioner.  All  the  others  re- 
mained on  the  right  bank,  where  they  had  fallen  on  their 
knees. 

The  boat  glided  along  the  ferry-rope  under  the  gleam  of  a 
pale  cloud  which  hung  over  the  water  at  the  moment. 

It  was  seen  reaching  the  opposite  bank;  the  figures  were 
outlined  in  black  against  the  red-tinted  horizon. 

Milady,  during  the  passage,  had  contrived  to  untie  the  cord 
which  fastened  her  feet ;  on  reaching  the  bank,  she  jumped 
lightly  on  shore  and  took  to  flight. 

But  the  soil  was  moist ;  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the 
bank,  she  slipped  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

A  superstitious  idea  struck  her:  she  realized  that  heaven 
denied  her  its  aid,  and  she  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which 
she  had  fallen,  with  her  head  drooping  and  her  hands 
clasped. 

Then  from  the  other  bank  the  executioner  was  seen  to  raise 
both  his  arms  slowly.  A  moonbeam  fell  on  the  blade  of  his 
broad  sword.  His  two  arms  fell :  they  heard  the  hissing  of 
the  cimeter  and  the  victim's  cry ;  then  a  truncated  mass  sank 
under  the  blow. 

The  executioner  then  took  off  his  red  cloak,  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  laid  the  body  in  it,  threw  in  the  head,  tied  it  by  the 
four  comers,  lifted  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  got  into  the  boat 
again. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stream  he  stopped  the  boat,  and  hold- 
ing his  burden  over  the  water,  — 

"  Let  the  justice  of  God  be  done  !  "  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice. 

And  he  let  the  body  drop  into  the  depths  of  the  waters, 
wliich  closed  over  it. 

Three  days  later  the  four  musketeers  were  in  Paris  again. 
They  had  not  exceeded  their  leave  of  absence,  and  that  same 
evening  went  to  pay  their  ouatomaxy  visit  to  M.  de  Tr^ville. 
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"  Well,  gentlemen,"  asked  the  excellent  captain,  "  have  you 
enjoyed  your  excursion  ?  " 

<^  Prodigiously  I '^  replied  Athos,  for  himself  and  his  oom* 
(^anions. 

COI^^CLUSION. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  following  month,  the  king,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  promise  he  had  made  the  cardinal  to  leave 
Paris  and  to  return  to  Rochelle,  departed  from  his  capital,  un- 
able to  recover  from  his  amazement  at  the  news  which  was 
just  beginning  to  spread  abroad,  that  Buckingham  had  been 
assassinated. 

Though  warned  that  the  man  she  had  loved  so  fondly  was 
in  danger,  the  queen,  when  his  death  was  announced  to  her, 
would  not  lend  credence  to  it;  she  was  even  imprudent 
enough  to  exclaim : 

"  It  is  false  :  he  has  just  written  to  me  !  '^ 

But  the  next  day  she  was  obliged  to  believe  this  fatal 
intelligence.  La  Porte,  detained  in  England,  as  every  one  else 
had  been,  by  the  orders  of  King  Charles  I.,  arrived,  bringing 
the  last,  the  funereal  present  which  Buckingham  sent  to  the 
queen. 

The  king's  joy  had  been  very  lively.  He  did  not  trouble 
to  dissemble  it,  but  even  displayed  it  with  affectation  before 
the  queen.  Louis  XIIL,  like  all  weak  minds,  was  wanting  in 
generosJty. 

But  the  king  soon  became  dull  and  indisposed  again ;  his 
brow  was  not  one  of  the  kind  that  are  serene  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  felt  that  by  returning  to  his  camp  he  was  about 
to  become  a  slave  again,  and  yet  nevertheless  he  returned. 

The  cardinal  was  for  him  the  fascinating  serpent,  and  he 
was  the  bird  flying  from  branch  to  branch  without  being  able 
to  escape. 

So  the  return  to  Rochelle  was  profoundly  dull.  Our  four 
friends,  in  particular,  astonished  their  comrades.  They 
travelled  together,  side  by  side,  with  melancholy  eyes  and 
hanging  heads.  Athos  alone,  from  time  to  time,  raised  his 
broad  brow.  A  flash  kindled  in  his  eyes,  a  bitter  smile  passed 
over  his  lips.  Then,  like  his  comrades,  he  again  resumed  his 
reveries. 

When  the  escort  arrived  in  a  city,  as  soon  as  they  had 
escorted  the  king  to  his  lodgings  the  four  friends  either  re- 
tired to  their  own  quarters,  or  to  aome  ^^dxida^  \ai^«rcL^VM«ft 
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they  neither  drank  nor  played.     They  only  conversed  in  a  lo>\ 
voice,  looking  around  attentively  that  no  one  overheard  them. 

One  day,  when  the  king  had  halted  on  the  way  to  fly  th^ 
magpie,  and  the  four  friends,  according  to  their  custom,  in- 
stead of  following  the  sport,  had  stopped  at  a  tavern  on  the 
turnpike,  a  man,  riding  full  speed  from  Rochelle,  pulled  up 
at  the  door  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  glanced  into  the 
room  where  the  four  musketeers  were  sitting  at  table. 

"  Hello !  Monsieur  d' Artagnan ! ''  said  he ;  "  isn't  it  you  I 
see  in  there  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  raised  his  head  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  It 
was  the  man  he  called  his  phantom,  it  was  the  stranger  of 
Meung,  of  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  and  of  Arras. 

D'Artagnan  drew  his  sword  and  sprang  toward  the  door. 

But  this  time,  instead  of  eluding  him,  the  stranger  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  advanced  to  meet  D'Artagnan. 

"  Ah !  sir ! "  said  the  young  man,  "  I  meet  you,  then,  at 
last !     This  time  you  shall  not  escape  me  ! " 

"  Neither  is  it  my  intention,  sir,  for  this  time  I  was  seeking 
you.  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king.  I  tell  you  that 
you  must  surrender  your  sword  to  me,  sir,  and  that  without 
resistance.     Your  life  depends  upon  it.     I  warn  you.'' 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  "  demanded  D' Artagnan,  lowering  the 
point  of  his  sword,  but  without  yet  surrendering  it. 

"  I  am  the  Chevalier  de  Rochefort,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  Cardinal  Richelieu's  equerry,  and  I  have  orders  to  conduct 
you  to  his  Eminence." 

"  We  are  returning  to  his  Eminence,  chevalier,"  said  Athos, 
advancing ;  "  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accept  M.  d'Artag- 
nan's  word  that  he  will  go  straight  to  Rochelle." 

"  I  must  place  him  in  the  hands  of  guards  who  will  take 
him  to  camp." 

"  We  will  serve  as  his  guards,  sir,  on  our  word  as  gentle- 
men ;  but,  on  our  word  as  gentlemen,  likewise,"  added  Athos, 
"  M.  d'Artagnan  shall  not  leave  us." 

The  Chevalier  de  Rochefort  cast  a  glance  backward,  and 
saw  that  Porthos  and  Aramis  had  taken  their  places  between 
him  and  the  door.  He  perceived  that  he  was  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  these  four  men. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  if  M.  d'Artagnan  will  surrender 
his  sword  to  me  and  join  his  word  to  yours,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  your  promise  to  convey  M.  d'Artagnan  to  the  cardi- 
nal's quarters." 

^^  You.  have  my  word,  sit,  and  \ifttft  la  ixiy  sword." 
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^  This  suits  me  all  the  better,"  said  Bochefort,  ''as  I  must 
continue  my  journey." 

''  If  it  is  to  rejoin  milady^"  said  Athos  coolly,  ''  it  is  useless ; 
you  will  not  find  her." 

"  What  has  become  of  her  ?  "  asked  Rochefort  eagerly. 

"  Come  back  with  us  to  the  camp,  and  you  shall  know." 

Rochefort  remained  thoughtful  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  they 
were  only  a  day's  journey  from  Sui^res,  where  the  cardinal 
was  coming  to  meet  the  king,  he  resolved  to  follow  Athos's 
advice  and  go  back  with  them. 

Besides,  this  return  gave  him  the  advantage  of  watching 
over  his  prisoner. 

They  resumed  their  route. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  they  reached  Surgeres. 
The  cardinal  was  there  awaiting  Louis  XIII.  The  minister 
and  the  king  exchanged  numerous  caresses,  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  fortunate  chance  which  had  freed  France 
from  the  implacable  enemy  who  had  been  rousing  all  Europe 
a^inst  her.  After  this  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  informed 
by  Rochefort  that  lyArtagnan  was  arrested,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  see  him,  took  leave  of  the  king,  inviting  him  to 
come  the  next  day  to  view  the  works  on  the  dyke,  which  were 
completed. 

The  cardinal,  on  returning  in  the  evening  to  his  headquarters 
at  the  bridge  of  La  Pierre,  foimd  D^Artagnan  without  his 
sword,  and  the  three  musketeers  armed,  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  house  which  he  was  occupying. 

This  time,  as  he  was  well  attended,  he  looked  at  them 
sternly,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  eye  and  hand  for  D'Artag- 
nan  to  follow  him. 

lyArtagnan  obeyed. 

"We  shall  wait  for  you,  D^Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  loud 
enough  for  the  cardinal  to  hear  him. 

His  Eminence  kept  on  his  way  without  uttering  a  single 
word. 

lyArtagnan  entered  after  the  cardinal,  and  behind  D'Artag- 
nan  the  door  was  guarded. 

His  Eminence  went  to  the  room  which  served  him  as  a 
study,  and  made  a  sign  to  Rochefort  to  bring  in  the  young 
musketeer. 

Rochefort  obeyed  and  retired. 

jyArtagnan  remained  alone  before  the  cardinal.  This  was 
his  second  interview  with  Richelieu,  and  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  k\&  lasU 
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Eichelieu  remained  standing,  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece.     A  table  was  between  him  and  D'Artagnan. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  have  been  arrested  by  my 
orders." 

"  So  I  have  been  told,  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur,  for  the  only  thing  for  which  I  could  be 
arrested  is  still  unknown  to  your  Eminence." 

Richelieu  looked  steadfastly  at  the  young  man. 
.  "  Indeed  !  "  said  he ;  "  what  does  that  mean  ! " 

"  If  monseigneur  will  first  tell  me  what  crimes  I  am  charged 
with,  I  will  then  tell  the  deeds  that  I  have  done." 

"  You  are  charged  with  crimes  that  have  brought  down  far 
loftier  heads  than  yours,  sir,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  What  are  they,  monseigneur  ?  "  demanded  D'Artagnan, 
with  a  calmness  that  astonished  the  cardinal  himself. 

*^  You  are  charged  with  having  corresponded  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom.  You  are  charged  with  having  sur- 
prised state  secrets.  You  are  charged  with  having  tried  to 
thwart  your  general's  plans." 

"  And  who  charges  me  with  this,  monseigneur  ? "  said 
D'Artagnan,  who  suspected  the  accusation  came  from  milady. 
"  A  woman  branded  by  the  law  of  the  country ;  a  woman  who 
was  married  to  one  man  in  France  and  to  another  in  England ; 
a  woman  who  poisoned  her  second  husband^,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  poison  me  ! " 

"  What  is  all  this,  sir  ? "  cried  the  cardinal,  astonished ; 
"  and  what  woman  are  you  speaking  of  thus  ?  " 

"Of  Milady  de  Winter,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "yes,  of 
Milady  de  Winter,  of  whose  many  crimes  your  Eminence  was 
doubtless  ignorant  when  you  honored  her  with  your  con- 
fidence." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  if  Milady  de  Winter  has  committed 
the  crimes  which  you  say,  she  shall  be  punished." 

"  She  is  punished,  monseigneur." 

"  And  who  has  punished  her  ? '' 

«  We." 

"  Is  she  in  prison  ?  " 

"  She  is  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  repeated  the  cardinal,  who  could  not  believe  what 
he  heard.     "  Dead !     Did  you  say  she  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Three  times  she  tried  to  kill  me,  and  I  pardoned  her.    But 
she  killed  the  woman  I  loved.     Then  my  friends  and  I  took 
her,  tried  her,  and  condemned  Viet," 
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D' Artagnan  then  related  the  poisoning  of  Madame  Bonacieiix 
in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  B^thune,  the  trial  in  the  lonely 
house,  and  the  execution  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys. 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  cardinal's  body,  and  yet  he  did 
not  shudder  readily. 

But  suddenly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  secret  thought, 
t,he  cardinal's  face,  till  that  moment  gloomy,  began  gradually 
to  grow  serene,  and  at  last  recovered  the  most  perfect  serenity. 

"  So,"  said  the  cardinal,  in  a  tone  the  mildness  of  which  con- 
trasted with  the  severity  of  his  words,  **  you  have  constituted 
yourselves  judges,  forgetting  that  they  who  punish  without 
license  to  punish  are  assassins  ? " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  never  for  an  in- 
stant had  the  intention  of  defending  my  head  against  you.  I 
will  submit  to  the  punishment  your  Eminence  may  please  to 
inflict  upon  me.  I  do  not  hold  life  dear  enough  to  be  afraid 
of  death." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  sir,"  said  the  cardi- 
nal, in  a  tone  almost  affectionate ;  **  I  can  therefore  tell  you 
beforehand  you  shall  be  tried,  even  condemned." 

"  Another  might  reply  to  your  Eminence  that  he  had  his 
pardon  in  his  pocket.  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying, 
Command,  monseigneur  ;  I  am  ready." 

"  Your  pardon  ?  "  said  Richelieu,  surprised. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  D' Artagnan. 

"  And  signed  by  whom  —  by  the  king  ?  " 

And  the  cardinal  pronounced  these  words  with  a  singular 
expression  of  contempt. 

"  Ko  ;  by  your  Eminence." 

"  By  me  ?    You  are  mad,  sir !  " 

"  Monseigneur  will  doubtless  recognize  his  own  writing." 

And  D' Artagnan  presented  to  the  cardinal  tlie  precious  paper 
which  Athos  had  forced  from  milady,  and  which  he  had  given 
to  D'Artagnan  to  serve  him  as  a  safeguard. 

His  Eminence  took  the  paper  and  read  in  a  slow  voice, 
dwelling  on  every  syllable : 

"  By  my  order  and  for  the  good  of  the  State  the  hearer  hereof 
has  done  what  he  has  done. 

*^  At  the  camp  of  Rochelle,  August  5,  1628. 

"  RiCHELIKU," 

The  cardinal,  after  reading  these  two  lines,  fell  into  deep 
thought,  but  lie  did  not  return  the  paper  to  D'Artagnan. 

"He  is  meditating  b}'  what  soTt  oi  \)\im^\\v«^\»V^'^'is:^^^i^ 
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me  to  death,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.     "Very  well  I    Ou 
my  faith,  he  shall  see  how  a  gentleman  can  die  ! " 

The  young  musketeer  was  in  an  excellent  disposition  to  die 
like  a  hero. 

Richelieu  still  continued  thinking,  twisting  and  untwisting 
the  paper  in  his  hands.  At  last  he  raised  his  head,  fixed  his 
eagle  look  upon  D' Artagnan's  frank,  loyal,  intelligent  face,  read 
on  his  face.,  furrowed  with  tears,  all  the  sufferings  he  had  en- 
dured for  a  month,  and  reflected  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
what  a  future  this  young  man  had  before  him,  and  what  re- 
sources his  activity,  his  courage,  and  his  understanding  could 
devote  to  a  good  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  milady's  crimes,  her  strength  of  mind, 
and  her  infernal  genius  had  more  than  once  terrified  him.  He 
felt  something  like  a  secret  joy  at  being  forever  rid  of  such  a 
dangerous  accomplice. 

He  slowly  tore  the  paper  which  D'Artagnan  had  generously 
placed  in  his  hand. 

"  I  am  lost ! "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 

And  he  bowed  low  before  the  cardinal,  like  a  man  who  says, 
"  Lord,  thy  will  be  done  !  " 

The  cardinal  went  to  the  table,  and,  without  sitting  down, 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  parchment  two-thirds  of  which  was 
already  filled  up,  and  affixed  his  seal  to  it. 

^'  That  is  my  condemnation,"  thought  D'Artagnan ;  "  he  will 
spare  me  the  tedium  of  the  Bastille  or  the  slow  processes  of  a 
trial.     It's  another  proof  of  his  kindness." 

'•  Here,  sir,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the  young  man,  "  I  have 
taken  from  you  one  signed  blank  and  I  give  you  another.  The 
name  is  wanting  in  this  commission,  and  you  yourself  will  write 
it  in." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  paper  hesitatingly,  and  cast  his  eyes 
over  it. 

It  was  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  musketeers. 

D'Artagnan  fell  at  the  cardinal's  feet. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "my  life  is  yours  !  Henceforward 
dispose  of  it.  But  I  do  not  deserve  this  favor  which  you 
bestow  on  me ;  I  have  three  friends  who  are  more  meritorious 
and  more  worthy  —  " 

"You  are  an  honest  fellow,  D'Artagnan,"  interrupted  the 

cardinal,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  charmed  at 

having  subdued  this  rebellious  nature.     "Do  with  this  com- 

mission  what  you  will.    Only  remember  that,  though  the  namr 

IS  left  biank;  I  give  it  to  you." 
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'*  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  replied  D' Artagnan ;  "  your  Emi- 
nence may  be  certain  of  that." 

The  cardinal  turned  round  and  said  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Rochef  ort !  " 

The  chevalier,  who  doubtless  was  behind  the  door,  entered 
immediately. 

"  Rochef  ort,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  see  M.  d'Artagnan :  I 
receive  him  among  the  number  of  my  friends.  Shake  hands 
then,  and  be  prudent,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  heads." 

Rochefort  and  D'Artagnan  saluted  each  other  distantly, 
but  the  cardinal  was  there  observing  them  with  his  vigilant  eye. 

They  left  the  chamber  at  the  same  time. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  shall  we  not,  sir  ?  " 

"  When  you  please,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  An  opportunity  will  offer,"  replied  Rochefort. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  the  cardinal,  opening  the  door. 

The  two  men  smiled  at  each  other,  shook  hands,  and  bowed 
to  his  Eminence. 

"  We  were  beginning  to  grow  impatient,"  said  Athos. 

"  Here  I  am,  friends,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  not  only  free, 
but  in  favor." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  about  it  ?  " 

"  This  evening." 

Accordingly,  that  same  evening  D'Artagnan  repaired  to  the 
quarters  of  Athos,  whom  he  found  in  a  fair  way  of  emptying 
his  bottle  of  Spanish  wine,  an  occupation  which  he  religiously 
fulfilled  every  night. 

He  related  what  had  taken  place  between  the  cardinal  and 
himself,  and,  drawing  the  commission  from  his  pocket,  — 

' "  Here,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  "  this  naturally  belongs  to 
you." 

Athos  smiled  his  sweet,  fascinating  smile. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  for  Athos  this  is  too  much,  for  the 
Comte  de  La  F^re  it  is  too  little.  Keep  the  commission  —  it 
is  yours.     Alas  !  my  God  !  it  has  cost  you  enough." 

D'Artagnan  left  Athos's  room  and  went  to  Porthos's. 

He  found  him  dressed  in  a  magnificent  coat  covered  with 
splendid  embroidery,  looking  at  himself  in  a  glass. 

"Ah,  ha  !"  exclaimed  Porthos ;  "  it  is  you,  dear  friend.  How 
do  you  think  these  garments  fit  me  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  well,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  but  I  have  oome 
to  offer  you  a  suit  which  will  suit  you  still  better." 

"What's  that  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  That  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  muak^^ft^x^?* 
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D'Artagnan  related  to  Porthos  his  interview  with  the 
cardinal,  and,  taking  the  commission  from  his  pocket, — 

"Here,  my  dear,''  said  he,  "write  your  name  in  it,  and 
become  my  officer." 

Porthos  cast  his  eyes  over  the  commission,  and  returned  it 
to  D'Artagnan,  to  the  young  man's  great  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  yes,  that  would  flatter  me  very  much,  but 
I  should  not  have  time  enough  to  enjoy  the  distinction.  Dur- 
ing our  expedition  to  B^thune  my  duchess's  husband  died,  so 
that,  my  dear,  since  the  coffer  of  the  defunct  is  holding  out 
its  arms  to  me,  I  am  going  to  marry  the  widow.  Look  here  — 
I  was  trying  on  my  wedding  suit.  Keep  your  lieutenancy, 
my  dear,  keep  it." 

And  he  returned  the  commission  to  D'Artagnan. 

The  young  man  entered  Aramis's  apartment. 

He  found  him  kneeling  before  a  praying-desk  with  his  head 
leaning  on  an  open  prayer-book. 

He  described  to  him  his  interview  with  the  cardinal,  and, 
for  the  third  time  drawing  his  commission  from  his  pocket,  — 

"  You,  our  friend,  our  intelligence,  our  invisible  protector," 
said  he,  "accept  this  commission.  You  have  deserved  it 
more  than  any  one  by  your  wisdom  and  your  counsels,  which 
were  always  followed  by  such  happy  results." 

"  Alas !  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "  our  recent  adventures 
have  entirely  disgusted  me  with  life  and  with  the  sword. 
This  time  my  determination  is  irrevocably  taken.  After  the 
siege  I  shall  enter  the  house  of  the  Lazarists.  Keep  the  com- 
mission, D'Artagnan.  The  profession  of  arms  suits  you. 
You  will  be  a  brave  and  gallant  captain." 

D'Artagnan,  his  eye  moist  with  gratitude  and  beaming  with 
joy,  went  back  to  Athos,  whom  he  found  still  at  table,  con- 
templating the  charms  of  his  last  glass  of  Malaga  by  the 
light  of  his  lamp. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "and  they  also  have  refused  this  com- 
mission ! " 

"Because,  dear  friend,  no  one  is  more  worthy  of  it  than 
yourself." 

And  he  took  a  pen,  wrote  D'Artagnan's  name  on  the  com- 
mission, and  returned  it  to  him. 

"I  shall  then  no  longer  have  any  friends,"  said  the  young 
man.     "  Alas  !  nothing  more,  only  bitter  recollections." 

And  he  let  his  liead  sink  into  his  hands,  while  two  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
'^  You  are  young,"  replied  X.ftvo§»,  ^^  ^xv^  ^avx:t  \svttev  recol- 
lections  have'^time'to  be  changed  \iv\.o  ^^eeJt  xaawiTVfe^r 


EPILOGUE. 


BocHBLLB,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  "English  fleet  and  the 
reinforcements  promised  by  Buckingham,  surrendered  after  a 
siege  of  a  year.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1628,  the  capitulation 
was  signed. 

The  king  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  on  December  23,  the 
same  year.  He  was  received  in  triumph,  as  if  he  came  from 
conquering  an  enemy  and  not  Frenchmen.  He  entered  by  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Jacques  with  magnificent  display. 

The  procession,  led  by  symbolical  cars,  passed  under  a 
dozen  triumphal  arches,  on  which  all  the '  gods  of  Olympus 
were  celebrating  the  unnumbered  virtues  of  Louis  the  Victo- 
rious. An  immense  throng  stationed  along  the  whole  route  of 
the  procession  rent  the  air  with  their  enthusiastic  acclamations, 
greeting  the  conqueror's  return. 

D'Artagnan  took  possession  of  his  rank.  Porthos  left  the 
service,  and  during  the  following  year  married  Madame 
Coquenard.  The  coffer  so  eagerly  coveted  contained  800,000 
livres. 

Mousqueton  had  a  magnificent  livery,  and  enjoyed  the  satis* 
faction  for  which  he  had  yearned  all  his  life — of  standing 
behind  a  gilded  carriage. 

Aramis,  after  a  long  absence  in  Lorraine,  suddenly  disap- 
peared and  ceased  to  write  his  friends.  They  learned,  long 
afterwards,  through  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  told  it  to  two 
or  three  of  her  lovers,  that  he  had  decided  to  assume  the  habit 
in  a  religious  house  at  !N'ancy. 

Bazin  became  a  lay  brother. 

Athos  remained  a  musketeer  under  D'Artagnan 's  command 
till  the  year  1631,  when,  after  a  journey  which  he  made  to 
Touraine,  he  also  quitted  the  service,  under  the  pretext  of 
having  just  inherited  a  small  property  in  Roussillon. 

Grimaud  followed  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  fought  three  times  with  Rochefort,  and  wounded 
him  three  times. 

"I  shall  probably  kill  you  the  fourth,"  said  he  to  him,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  assist  him  to  rise. 
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"  Then  it  is  better  for  you  and  for  me  that  we  stop  here/* 
answered  the  wounded  man.  "  Zounds !  1  am  much  more 
your  friend  than  you  think;  for  after  our  very  lirst  encounter, 
I  could,  by  saying  a  word  to  the  cardinal,  have  had  your  head 
cut  off ! " 

This  time  they  heartily  shook  hands,  and  without  retaining 
any  malice. 

Planchet  obtained  from  K-ochefort  the  rank  of  sergeant  in 
the  guards. 

M.  Bonacieux  lived  on  very  quietly,  perfectly  ignorant  oi 
what  had  become  of  his  wife,  and  caring  very  little  about  the 
matter.  One  day  he  had  the  imprudence  to  recall  himself  to 
the  cardinal's  memory.  The  cardinal  sent  him  word  that  he 
would  see  to  it  that  he  should  never  want  for  anything  in 
future. 

In  fact,  the  next  day  M.  Bonacieux  left  his  house  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  go  to  the  Louvre,  and  he  was  never 
seen  again  in  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs.  The  opinion  of  those 
who  seemed  to  be  the  best  informed  was  that  he  was  fed  and 
lodjsred  in  some  royal  castle,  at  the  expense  of  his  generous 
Eminence. 
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